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CHAPTER LXIV. 



DOMESTIC mSTOBT OF ORBAT BRITAIN FROM 1809 TO 1812. 



1. The reign of George III. embraces, 
beyond all question, the most eventful 
and important i)eriod in the annals of 
mankind. Whether we regard the 
changes in society, and in the aspect 
of the world, which o6curred during its 
continuance, or the illustrious men 
who arose in Great Britain and the ad- 
joining states during its progress, it 
must ever form an era of unexampled 
interest. Its commencement was coeval 
with the glories of the Seven Years' 
War, and the formation, on a solid 
basis, of the vast colonial empire of 
Great Britain ; its meridian witnessed 
the momentous conflict for American 
independence, and the growth, amidst 
Transatlantic wilds, of European civili- 
sation ; its latter days were involved 
in the heart-stirring conflicts of the 
French Revolution, and immortalised 
by the military exploits of Napoleon. 
The transition from the opening of this 
reign to its termination is not merely 
that from one century to the next, but 
from one age of the world to another. 
New elements of fearful energy were 
brought into operation in the moral 
world during its continuance, and new 
principles for the government of man- 
kind established, never again to be 
shaken. The civilisation of a new 
world, in this age, wbb contemporary 
with the establishment of new princi- 
ples for the government of the old. In 
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its eventful days were combined the 
growth of Grecian democracy with the 
passions of Roman ambition ; the fer- 
vour of plebeian zeal with the pride of 
aristocratic power; the blood of Marius 
with the genius of Caesar ; the open- 
ing of a hemisphere equal to that which 
rewarded the enterprise of Columbus, 
with the rise of a social agent, in the 
powers of steam, as mighty as the press. 
2. But if new elements were called 
into action in the social world, of sur- 
passing strength and energy, in the 
course of this memorable reign, still 
more remarkable were the characters 
which rose to eminence during its con- 
tinuance. The military genius, imcon* 
querable courage, and enduring con- 
stancy of Frederick ; the ardent mind, 
burning eloquence, and lofty patriot- 
ism of Chatham; the incorruptible in- 
tegrity, sagacious intellect, and philo- 
sophic spirit of Franklin ; the disin- 
terested virtue, prophetic wisdom, and 
imperturbable fortitude of Washington ; 
the masculine understanding, feminine 
passions, and blood-stained ambition of 
Catherine, would alone have been suf- 
ficient to have given this era, for good 
or for evil, immortality. But bright 
as was its commencement, its first 
lustre was as nothing to that which 
subsequently appeared. Then were to 
be seen the rival minds of Pitt and 
Fox, which, emblematic of the antag- 
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onist powers which then convulsed 
mankind, shook the British senate by 
their vehemence, and roused the spirit 
destined ere long, on behalf of the 
dearest interests of humanity, to array 
the world in arms : then the great soul 
of Burke cast off the unworthy fetters 
of ambition or party, and, fraught with 
a giant's force and a prophet's wisdom, 
regained its place in the cause of man- 
kind : then the arm of Nelson cast its 
thunderbolts on every shore, and pre- 
served unscathed in the deep the ark of 
European freedom ; and, ere the reign 
expired, the wisdom of Wellington had 
erected an impassable barrier to Gallic 
ambition, and said even to the deluge of 
imperial power, ** Hitherto shalt thou 
come, and no farther, and here shall thy 
proud waves be stayed." Nor were 
splendid genius, heroic virtue, gigantic 
wickedness, wanting on the opposite 
side of this heart-stirring conflict. Mira* 
beau had thrown over the morning of 
the French Revolution the brilliant but 
deceitful light of democratic genius: 
Danton had coloured its noon with the 
passions and the energy of tribunitian 
power : Gamot had exhibited the com- 
bination, rare in a corrupted age, of 
republican energy with private virtue : 
Robespierre had darkened its evening 
by the blood and agony of fanatical 
ambition: Napoleon had risen like a 
meteor over its night, dazzled the 
world by the brightness of his genius 
and the lustre of his deeds, and lured 
its votaries, by the deceitful blaze of 
glory, to perdition. 

3. In calmer pursuits, in the tranquil 
walks of science and literature, the 
' same age was, beyond aU others, fruit- 
ful in illustrious men. Dr Johnson, 
the strongest intellect and the most 
profound observer of the eighteenth 
century: Gibbon, the architect of a 
bridge over the dark gulf which se- 
parates ancient from modern times, 
whose vivid genius has tinged with 
brilliant colours the greatest historical 
work in existence : Hume, whose sim- 
ple but profound history will be coeval 
with the long and eventful thread of 
English story : Robertson, who first 
threw over the maze of human events 
the light of philosophic genius, and the 



spirit of enlightened reflection : Gray, 
whose burning thoughts have been con- 
densed in words of more than classic 
beauty: Bums, whose lofty soul spread 
its own pathos and dignity over the 
"short and simple annals of the poor :" 
Smith, who called into existence a new 
science, intimately connected with the 
dearest interests of humanity, and un- 
folded many of its principles in a single 
lifetime : Reid, who carried into the re- 
cesses of the human mind the torch of 
reason : Stewart, who cast a luminous 
glance over the philosophy of mind, 
and warmed the inmost recesses of 
metaphysical inquiry by the delicacy 
of taste and the glow of eloquence : 
Watt, who added an unknown power to 
the resources of art, and in the regu- 
lated force of steam discovered the 
means of, approximating the most dis- 
tant parts of the earth : — such names 
and achievements as these have ren- 
dered this period one for ever memor- 
able in the annals of scientific acquisi- 
tion and literary greatness. 

4. But when the stormy day of re- 
volution commenced, and the passions 
were excited by political convulsion, 
the human mind took a different direc- 
tion ; and these names, great as they 
are, were rivalled by others of a wider 
range and a bolder character. Scott 
then entmnced the world by the crea- 
tions of fancy; and, diving deep into 
the human heart, clothed alike the 
manners of chivalry and the simpli- 
city of the cottage with the colours of 
poetry, the glow of patriotism, and the 
dignity of virtue. Byron burst the 
barriers of wealth and fashion; and, 
reviving in an artificial age the fire of 
passion, the thrill of excitement, and 
the charm of pathos, awakened in many 
a breast, long alive only to corrupted 
pleasures, the warmth of pity and the 
glow of admiration.* Campbell in- 
fused the visions of hope and the fer- 
vour of philanthropy, with the sublim- 

* It is only, however, to his descriptions 
of natui-e, and a few of his reflections, that 
this high praise is due. Qenerally speaking, 
his sentiments and characters exhiUt a chaos 
of ill-reffulated passion, which never will be 
intelligible or interesting but to the spoiled 
children of fashion or self-indulgence — that 
is, to a limited portion of mankind. 
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ity of poetic thought and the energy 
of lyrical expression ; and, striking deep 
into the human hesurt, alone of aJl the 
poets of the age, has, like Shakespeare 
and Milton, transplanted his own 
thought and expression into the ordi- 
nary language of the people. Southey, 
embracing the world in his grasp, ar- 
rayed the heroism of duty, and the 
constancy of virtue, with the magnifi- 
cence of Eastern imagination and the 
strains of inspired poetry : while the 
genius of Moore, casting off the un- 
worthy associations of its earlier years, 
fled back to its native regions of the 
sun, and blended the sentiment and 
elevation of the West with the charms 
of Oriental imagery and the brilliancy 
of Asiatic thought. 

5. But the genius of these men, great 
and immortal as it was, did not arrive 
at the bottom of things. They shared 
in the animation of passing events, 
and were roused by the storm which 
shook the world ; but they did not 
reach the secret caves whence the whirl- 
wind issued, nor perceive what spirit 
had let loose the tempest upon the 
earth. In the bosom of retirement, in 
the recesses of solitary thought, the 
awful source was discovered, and the 
^olus stood forth revealed in the ori- 
ginal Antagonist Power of wickedness. 
The thought of Coleridge, even dur- 
ing the whirl of passing events, dis- 
covered their hidden springs, and 
poured forth, in an obscure style, and 
to an unheeding age, the great moral 
truths which were then being proclaim- 
ed in characters of fire to mankind. 
Wordsworth, profound and contempla- 
tive, clothed the lessons of wisdom in 
the simplicity of immortal verse. Mack- 
intosh, rising like Burke, in maturer 
years, above the generous delusions of 
his yet inexperienced life, wanted only 
greater industry, and a happy exemp- 
tion from London society, to have riv- 
alled Thucydides in the depth of his 
views, and a biographer like Boswell, 
to have equalled Johnson in the fame 
of his conversation: while Chalmers, 
bringing to the cause of truth and the 
interests of humanity a prophet's fire 
and an orator's genius, discerned in 
the Indifferent or irreligious spirit of 



the former age the real cause of the 
dangers of the present; and in the 
spread of Christian instruction, and 
the prevalence of religious principle, 
the only power that ever has success- 
fully combated, or ever will do so, 
either in political or social evUs, the 
seductions of passion, the delusions of 
error, and the powers of wickedness. 

6. The French and German writers, 
justly proud of the literary fame of their 
own countries during this memorable 
reign, will hardly allow that their il- 
lustrious authors should be grouped 
around the throne of George IIL ; and 
will point rather to the Revolution, 
the Empire of Kapoleon, or the War 
of Independence, as marking the period 
on continental Europe. But by what- 
ever name it is called, the era is the 
same ; and if we detach ourselves for 
a moment from the rivalry of nations, 
and anticipate the time in future days 
when Europe presents itself to the 
rest of the world as a luminous spot, 
exceeding even Greece in lustre, and 
from whence the blessings of civilisa- 
tion and the light of religion ray out 
over the globe, we shall feel reason to 
be astonished at the brightness of the 
light which then shone forth in the 
world. It is pleasing to dwell on the 
contemplation. As with the age of 
Pericles in Grecian, or of Augustus in 
Roman story, it \dll never again be 
equalled in European history; but the 
most distant ages will dwell upon it 
with rapture, and by its genius the 
remotest generations of mankind will 
be blessed. 

7. In no age of the world has the 
degrading effect of long-continued pros- 
perity, and the regenerating influence 
of difficulty and suffering on human 
thought, been more clearly evinced. 
The latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the reigns of Louis XV., the Re- 
gent Orleans, and Louis XVI., had 
been characterised by a flood of selfish- 
ness and corruption, the sure forerun- 
ners in the annals of nations of exter- 
nal disaster or internal ruin. Fancy 
was applied only to give variety to the 
passions — genius to inflame, by the in- 
termixture of sentiment, the seduc- 
tions of the senses — ^talent to assail 
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the Creator from whom it sprang. 
The great powers of Voltaire, oapable, 
as his ti^agedies demoDstrate, of the 
most exalted as well as varied efforts, 
were perverted by the spirit of the age 
in which he lived. He wrote for indi- 
vidual celebrity, not for eternal truth; 
and he obtained, in consequence, the 
natural reward of such conduct--im- 
bounded present fame, and in some 
respects undeserved permanent ne- 
glect.* The ardent and more elevated, 
but unsteady mind of Rousseau dis- 
dained such degrading bondage.. The 
bow, bent too far one way, recoiled 
too far another; and the votaries of 
fashion, in an artificial age and a cor- 
rupted capital, were roused by the 
eloquent declamations of the recluse 
of Meillerie on the pristine equality of 
mankind, the social contract, and the 
original dignity of the savage charac- 
ter. Raynal, deducing the principles 
of humanity from the wrong source, 
traced with persuasive fervour, but 
with no prophetic foresight, the estab- 
lishment of the Europeans in the two 
hemispheres ; and, blind to the mighty 
change which it was ordained to effect 
in the condition of the species, sought 
to deduce from the commencement of 
the causes ordained to spread the 
Christian faith over the wilderness of 
nature, arguments against its celestial 
origin. 

8. Every department of thought 
save one was tainted by the general 
wickedness, and the blindness to all 
but present objects, which prevailed. 
Man's connection with his Maker was 
broken off by the French apostles of 

* Every bookseller in France and England 
will now bear testimony to the fact, that 
there is no voluminous writer whose works 
remain so dead a stock as those of Voltaire; 
and this is decisively proved by the extreme- 
ly low price which the numerous editions of 
his writin&fs bear. His tragedies are noble 
efforts of genius, and will live for ever : but 
his romances have already descended to the 
vault of all the Capulets. His historical 
works, compared with those in France which 
followed the Revolution, appear lifeless and 
uninteresting. His sceptical dogmas, so far 
from being regarded as the speculations of a 
powerful mind in advance, are now seen to 
have been the blindness of a deluded one in 
roar, of the momentous age to which his later 
years were prolonged. 



freedom ; for they declared there was 
no god in whom to trust in the great 
struggle for liberty. ** Human im- 
mortality," says Channing, "that truth 
which is the seed of all greatness, they 
derided. To their philosophy man was 
a creature of chance, a compound of 
matter, a worm soon to rot and perish, 
for ever. France failed in her at- 
tempts for freedom, through the want 
of that moral preparation for the exer- 
cise of its powers, without which its 
blessings cannot be secured. Liberty 
was tainted by their touch, polluted 
by their breath; and yet we trusted it 
was to rise in health and glory from 
their embrace." In the exact sciences 
alone, dependent upon intellect only, 
the native dignity of the human mind 
was asserted; and the names of d'Alem- 
bert, Lagrange, and LapLoce, will re- 
main to the end of the world, among 
those who, in the loftiest subjects of 
purely intellectual inquiry, have ex- 
tended and enlarged the boundaries of 
knowledge. 

9. But more animating times were 
approaching. Corruption had produc- 
ed its inevitable fruits ; and adversity, 
with its renovating influence, was about 
to pass over the world. The Revolu- 
tion came, with its disasters and its 
passions ; its overthrow of thrones and 
destruction of altars ; its woes, its 
blood, and its suffering. In the gene- 
ral deluge thus suddenly falling on a 
sinful world, the mass of mankind in 
all ranks still clung to their former 
vices. They were, as of old, marrying 
and giving in marriage, when the waters 
burst upon them. But the ark of sal- 
vation had been prepared by more than 
mortal hands. The handwriting on the 
wall was perceived by the gifted few 
to whom Providence had unlocked the 
fountains of original thought ; and in 
the highest class of intellect was soon 
to be discerned the «;levating influence 
of trial and suffering upon the human 
mind. While the innumerable votaries 
of revolution, borne along on the fetid 
stream which had burst from the cor- 
ruptions of previous manners, were 
bending before the altar of reason, 
Chateaubriand ventured to raise again, 
amidst the sneers of an infidel age, the 
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Btandard of the ancient faith ; and de- 
voted the energies of an intrepid, and 
the genius of an ardent mind, to de- 
monstrate its relation to all that is 
beautiful, and great, and elevating, 
both in the moral and material world. 
Madame de Stael, albeit nursed in the 
atmosphere of philanthropic delusion, 
and bred up with filial piety at the 
feet of Gamaliel, arose, amidst the 
tears of humanity, to nobler principles ; 
combined the refinements of sentiment 
with the warmth of eloquence and the 
delicacy of taste, and first announced, 
in a philosophic survey of human af- 
fairs, the all-important truth, that 
there are but two eras in the history 
of the species — that which preceded 
and that which followed the establish- 
ment of Christianity. 

10. Seeds, whether for good or evil, 
sown in the human mind, generally 
take half a century to bring their fruit 
to maturity ; and in the general profli- 
gacy and irreligion of the urban popu- 
lation in France since the Revolution, 
is to be discerned the havoc prepared 
by the labours of Voltaire and the En- 
cyclopsedists, and the long-continued 
corruption of previous literature. But 
the nobler fruits of the suffering of the 
Revolution are already apparent in the 
highest cl ass of intellect, whence change, 
whether for good or evil, ever originates. 
Guizot has brought to the history of 
civilisation the light of true philosophy 
and the glow of enlightened religion. 
Cousin, in the midst of philanthropic 
labour and vast information on the 
vital question of education, has ar- 
rived at the eternal truth, that general 
instruction, if not based on Christian 
principle, is rather hurtful than bene- 
ficial, because it opens new avenues to 
moral corruption, without providing 
the only antidote which experience has 
proved to be effectual in correcting it. 
Lamartine, gifted at once with an 
orator^s fervour and a poet's fire, has 
traced in strains of almost redundant 
beauty the steps of an enlightened Eu- 
ropean pilgrim to the birthplace of our 
religion and the cradle of our race, and 
the deluded efforts of Girondist am- 
bition in overturning monarchy in 
France. May 'the seeds scattered by 



these illustrious men not fall on a bar- 
ren soil and perish by the wayside, nor 
yet be choked amidst briers; but bring 
forth good fruit) in some fifty, in some 
eighty, and in some an hundred fold !* 
11. Germany is a younger branch of 
the same iUustrious family ; but from 
the time that her language has been 
cultivated by native writers, she has 
advanced in the great race of mind with 
extraordinary rapidity. Last of the 
European surface to be turned up by 
the labours of the husbandman, her 
soil has been found to teem with the 
richness of a virgin mould, and to ex- 
hibit the sparkling of hitherto un- 
touched treasures. In reading the re- 
cent poets and great prose writers of 
that country, we feel as if we had ar- 
rived at a new mine of intellectual 
wealth; the Gothic nations, with fresh 
ideas and powerful expression, have 
again regenerated the almost exhaust- 
ed world of thought; the giants of the 
North have indeed burst in and im- 
proved the puny breed. However it 
may be explained, the fact is sufficient- 

* Sir James Hackintosb, thii-ty yeans Ago^ 
noted this remarkable change in French hte- 
rature, and deplored that it had not then 
made its appearance amongst English writ- 
ers : — " Twenty years ago," says he, *' the 
state of opinion seemed to indicate an almost 
total destruction of religion in Europe. Ten 
years ago, the state of political events ap- 
peared to show a more advanced stage in the 
progress towards such a destruction. The 
reaction has begun everywhere. A mystical 
spirit prevails in Germany; a poetical reli- 
gion is patronised by men of genius in France, 
it is adopted in some measure by Madame de 
Stael, who finds it, even by the help of her 
reason, in the nature of man, if she cannot 
so deeply perceive it in the nature of things, 
lu England no traces of this tendency are 
discoverable among men of letters — ^perhaps 
because they never went so near the opposite 
extreme, perhaps, also, because they have not 
svffered from the same mitfortunes." — ^Mack- 
intosh's Memoirs, i. 408. What a curious and 
instructive passage to be written thirty years 
ago, midway between the experience of the 
fVenoh and the commencement of the Eng- 
lish revolution 1 The days of anxiety, con- 
test, and sufferinjg have come to England, 
from the effects of that very organic change 
in which Sir James Mackintosh himself, in 
his later days, against his better judgment, 
was led to concur; and, with them, the re- 
surrection of the religious spirit in the works 
of philosophy, literature, and philanthropy, 
of the want of which he was then led to oom* 
plain. 
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ly proved by the most cursory survey 
of the history of mankind, that the 
human mind is never quiescent ; that 
it frequently lies fallow, as it were, for 
a long succession of ages ; hut i^at, 
during such periods, former error is 
forgotten, ancient chains worn off, and 
the seed of new and original ideas 
brought into existence. Original 
thought is never so powerful, and im- 
portant truth never so clearly revealed, 
as when the light of day is first let in 
to hitherto unexplored regions of the 
mind. The ages of Bacon and Shake- 
speare in England; of Dante and Leon- 
ardo da Vinci in Italy; of Pascal and 
Descartes in France, are sufficient to 
demonstrate the general justice of this 
proposition. 

12. Long illustrious in the walks of 
philosophy, holding for centuries a dis- 
tinguished place in the republic of 
science; the birthplace of printing and 
gunpowder, the two most powerful 
agents in the cause ot freedom ever 
communicated to mankind ;* the 
country of Kepler, of Euler and Leib- 
nitz, Germany had not till the last 
half-century explored the riches of her 
own tongue, or developed in native 
literature the novel and fervent ideas 
which had long been working in her 
bosom. But this was at length done ; 
and her literature started at once into 
life with the vigour of youthful energy, 
and the strength of an armed man. 
Klopstock, obscure but sublime, poured 
forth the spirit of mystical Christian- 
ity in touching and immortal strains. 
Oiethe, simple yet profound, blended 
the depth of philosophical thought with 
the simplicityof childishaffection; and, 
striking with almost inspired felicity 
the chord of native reflection, produced 
that mingled flood of poetic medita- 
tion and individual observation, which 
has rendered his fame unbounded in 
the Fatherland. Wieland, without the 
religious fervour of the first of these 
writers, or the deep reflection of the 
second, has charmed every imagination 

* Of printing, this will be generally ad- 
mitted ; of gunpowder, at present, as gone- 
rally denied. This is not the place to de- 
monstrate the proposition; the experience 
of a few generations will place it beyond a 
doubL 



by the brightness of his fancy, the rich- 
ness of his language, and the sparkling 
freshness which he has thrown over all 
the subjects which his pen has touched. 
Schiller, uniting the ardour of a sol- 
dier to the soul of a statesman and the 
hand of a historian, has portrayed the 
shades of former times with di-amatic 
power, and in a noble spirit : while the 
^soulof Komer, awakened by the trum- 
pet of Germany's deliverance^ has pour- 
ed a hero's soul and a patriot's heart 
into lyric verse, which will endure as 
long as the memory of the struggle by 
which it was inspired. 

13. Nor have the efforts of thought 
in the Fatherland been confined to 
poetic effusion: in the calmer walks 
of philosophy and literature, the vigour 
of the human mind has been equally 
conspicuous; and a new light has been 
already thrown, alike on present specu- 
lation and past events, by the mingled 
originality and perseverance of the 
German character. Niebuhr, uniting 
to the prodigious industry of the Ger- 
man scholar an instinctive sagacity in 
discerning truth and apprehending the 
real springs and state of far-distant 
events, which is perhaps unrivalled, 
has thrown a new and important light 
on the earlier period of the Roman an- 
nals. Though his history, generally 
obscure, sometimes perplexed, and too 
often overloaded with insignificant de- 
tails, can never rival in general popu- 
larity the heart- stirring legends to 
which the page of Livy has given im- 
mortality, yet his profound observa- 
tion and marvellous penetration have 
rendered his work the most valuable 
contribution to the stores of ancient 
knowledge which modem times have 
produced. Heeren, not perhaps with 
equal learning orknowledge, has thrown 
a clearer if not a more original light 
ever the general history of ancient na- 
tions ; and demonstrated how much, 
remains still to be done on subjects 
apparently exhausted by previous in- 
dustry, when the vigour of real talent 
and the force of an original mind are 
applied to their elucidation. The pe- 
culiar turn of the German intellect^ 
abstract, contemplative, and often vi- 
sionary, appears, in the writings o€ 
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Eant; and the reader, in toiling through 
his obscure pages, cannot but feel both 
what a flood of new ideas has been 
poured into the world of thought by 
the Gothic race, and how much their 
importance has been diminished by 
being turned into the realms of ideal 
contemplation, instead of being devot- 
ed to objects of real usefulness. 

14. Perhaps future ages, in compar> 
ing the philosophy and Hterature of 
England with that of Germany and 
France, at the commencement of the 
nineteenth century, will regret that 
the first has, especially in later times, 
so exclusively devoted its energies to 
objects of physical utility, practical 
importance, or ephemeral amusement, 
to the neglect of those higher and more 
lasting purposes which spring from the 
elevation of national feeling and the 
purity of national thought: that the 
direction of the second, cramped by 
the despotic nature of almost all the 
governments in the empire, has been 
so strongly directed to abstract specu- 
lation, imaginary feeling, or visionary 
perfection, to the neglect of those more 
heart-stirring and momentous topics 
which bear directly on the wellbeing 
of society, or the amelioration of the 
human race: and that the genius of 
the last, still perverted, save in a few 
gifted spirits, by the sins and deprav- 
ity of the Revolution, has been so much 
lost in the wildness of extravagant 
fancy, or blinded by the passions of 
disappointed ambition. And, if we 
could conceive an era in which the 
freshness of German thought and the 
X)ower of German expression, united to 
the acuteness of French observation 
and the clearness of French arrange- 
ment, were directed by the solidity of 
English judgment and the sway of 
English religion, it would probably 
be the brightest which has ever yet 
dawned upon the human race. 

15. Inferior to many, perhaps all of 
the illustrious men whose names have 
been mentioned, in intellectual power 
or literary acquisition, GEORaE III. 
will yield to none in the importance of 
the duties to which he was called, or 
the enduring benefits which he con- 
ferred upon the human race. His it 



was to moderate the fervour which 
burst forth in the world; to restrain 
within due bounds the sacred fire which 
was to regenerate mankind, and pre- 
vent the expansive power destined to 
spread through the wilderness of na- 
ture the power of European art, and 
the blessings of Christian civilisation, 
from being wasted in pemiciouB at- 
tempts, or converted into the fright- 
ful sources of explosion and ruin. Vain 
are all the forces bequeathed to man, 
if the means of governing them are not 
at the same time bestowed. The power 
of steam was known for six thousand 
years ; but it was applied to no useful 
purpose till the genius of Watt dis- 
covered the secret of regulating it : the 
force of the wind produces only ship- 
wreck and devastation, if the steady 
hand of the pilot is wanting to direct 
the impulse which it communicates to 
the vessel. It was the fate of George 
III. to be called to the throne of the 
only free empire in existence during 
the age of revolutions; to be destined 
to govern the vast and unwieldy fabric 
of the British dominions, when torn at 
one period by internal convulsion, and 
menaced at another by external sub- 
jugation; to be doomed to combat, 
from the commencement to the end of 
a reign extending over more than hall 
a century, the revolutionary spirit, 
veiled at one period under the guise of 
liberality and philanthropy, flaming at 
another with the passions and the ter- 
rors of a burning world. 

16. Of the incalculable importance 
of directing the government of such 
a country at such a period, with the 
steady hand of patriotic wisdom, we 
may form some estimate from observ- 
ing what had been the consequences of 
the bursting forth of similar passions 
at the same time, in other states, where 
a corresponding regulating power was 
wanting, and where democracy, through 
the infatuation of the higher orders, 
and. the delusion of the throne, ob- 
tained an early and a lasting triumph. 
France exhibited the prodigy of a mon- 
arch yielding to the wishes, and a no- 
bility impregnated from the very first 
with the passions of the people ; and 
in the horrors of the Revolution, the 
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devastation and aobjngation of Europe^ 
and the geneml nltimate extinction of 
all moral principle^ and erery element 
of freedom within its bonnds, Ib to be 
found an awful example of the conse- 
quences of admitting such a power to 
act imrestiained on human affitiis. Re- 
publican feelings, sobered by KngliRh 
habits, and diivcted by English prin- 
ciple, gained a glorious triumj^ in 
America; and the fabric of Transat- 
lantic independence was laid with a 
moderation and wisdom unparalleled 
in the previous annak of the world.. 
But subsequent events have given no 
countenance to the belief that such in- 
stitutions can, in a lasting manner, con- 
fer the blessings of freedom on man- 
lund ; and have rather suggested the 
painful doubt, whether the sway of a 
numerical majority, at once tyrannical 
at home and weak abroad, may not be- 
come productive of intrigues as gene- 
ral, and insecurity as fatal as the worst 
oppression of despotic states. 

17. Placed midway between these 
two great examples of democratic tri- 
umph, England still exhibits, though 
with diminished lustre, the rare com- 
bination of popular eneigy with aris- 
tocratic foresight. She is neither 
trampled under the hoofs of a tyrant 
majority, nor crushed by the weight of 
military power; her youth have not 
been mowed down by the scythe of re- 
volutionary ambition, nor her renown 
tarnished, save of late years, by the va- 
cillation of multitudinous rule. Grate- 
fully acknowledging the influence, in 
the continuance of those blessings, 
which is to be ascribed to the preva- 
lence of religious feeling, the modera- 
tion of general opinion, and the habits 
of a free constitution, it would be un- 
just not to give its due weight to the 
personal character of the monarch who 
swayed the English sceptre when the 
conflagration burst forth, and the ad- 
visers whom it led him to place about 
the throne. And if any doubt could 
exist on the subject, we have only to 
look to 1831, and reflect what would 
have been the fate of the cause of free- 
dom throughout the world, if, when 
France was convulsed by the passions 
of Jacobin ambition, England had been 



blinded "by the delusion of the Reform 
mania, and surrendered to the guid« 
anoe of a conceding monarch. 

18. Altbou^ neither the intellec- 
tual powers nor mental cultivation of 
George IIL were of a high order, yet 
no monarch was ever better adapted 
for the arduous and momentous duty 
to which he was called, or possessed 
qualities more peculiarly fitted for the 
difficulties with whidi, during his long 
reign, he had to contend. Bom and 
bred in England, he gloried, as he him- 
self said, in the name of Briton. Edu- 
cated in the principles of the Protes- 
tant religion, he looked to their main- 
tenance not only as his first duty, but 
as the only safeguard of his throne. 
Simple in his habits, moderate in his 
desires, imostentatious in his tastes, 
he preferred, amidst the seductions of 
a palace, the purity and virtues of do- 
mestic life. His education had been 
neglected — his information was not ex- 
tensive — ^his views on some subjects 
were limited; but he possessed in a 
very high degree that native sagacity 
and just discrimination, for the want 
of which no intellectual cultivation can 
afibrd any compensation, and which 
are so often found more than adequate 
to supply the place of the most bril- 
liant and even solid acquisitions. Hia 
private correspondence,nowpublished,* 
demonstrates that his mind was by na- 
ture uncommonly strong and power- 
fuL He inherited from his father the 
hereditary courage and firmness of his 
race. On repeated occasions, when his 
life was attempted, he evinced a rare 
personal intrepidity ; and when he pro- 
posed, during the dreadful riots of 
1780, to ride at the head of his guards 
into the midst of the fires of his capi- 
tal, he did no more than what his 
simple heart told him Was his duty, 
but what, nevertheless, bespoke the 
monarch fitted to quench the confla- 
gration of the world. Though quick 
m conversation, as kings generally are, 

' Particularly in MrTwiBs'sveryinteresting 
Life of Loi-d ^don. It is not going too far 
to say that the letters of George III. are the 
ablest of the many able ones in that work. 
The sanie appears in many of the verv im- 
portant letters published in Lord Campbell's 
Lives of the Chancellors. 
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he could not be said to have an acute 
miud ; and yet the native strength of 
his intellect enabled him to detect at 
once any Bophistry which interfered 
with the juBt sense he always enter- 
tained of his public or religious duties. 
When Mr Bundas, in the course of con- 
versation on the Catholic claims, pre- 
vious to Mr Pitt*s retirement on' that 
groimd in 1800, urged the often -re- 
peated argument, that the coronation 
oath was taken by him only in relation to 
his executive duties, he at once replied, 
" Come, come, Mr Bundas, let us have 
none of your Scotch metaphysics." 

19. Bat his firmness and principle 
were of a more exalted cast than what 
arises from mere physical resolution. 
No man possessed moral determination 
in a higher degree, or was more willing, 
when he felt he was right, to take his 
f uU share of the responsibility conse- 
quent upon either supporting or re- 
sisting any measure of importance. 
*' Though none of my ministers stand 
by me, yet I will not succumb," * said 
he in 1767, in the first serious conflict 
in which he was engaged after coming 
to the throne. His moral courage, 
when his ministers vacillated, singly 
subdued the fearful riots of 1780, [ante, 
Chap. IX. § 24, note]. " Is it lawful," 
said he, " to fire on the people, if en- 
gaged in actual violence?" "It is," 
replied the attorney - general, " but 
there is a hesitation in the Ministers 
about signing the warrant." " Give it 
me, and I will sign it myself," replied 
the bold-hearted monarch ; he did so, 
and the ripts in twelve hours were at 
an end. The firmness which he ex- 
hibited on occasion of the run upon 
the bank, and the mutiny at the Nore 
in 1797, brought the nation safely 
through the most dangerous crisis of 
recent times. Jlis inflexible determina-, 
tion, in 1807, to admit no compromise 
with the Catholics regarding the coro- 
nation oath, averted for twenty years 
that loosening of the constitution in 
church and state, under which the na- 
tion has since so grievously laboured. 
When resisting, almost alone, Mr Fox's 
India bill in 1783, he expressed his de- 

* Geoiigre III. to Lord Chathani, SOth Hay 
Vl&7.^Chcaham Correspondenee, iii. 261. 



termination rather to resign his crown, 
and retire to Hanover, than permit it 
to become law. And the result has 
proved, both that he had correctly 
scanned on that occasion the feelings 
of the English people, and rightly ap- 
preciated the probable efibct of the ^ 
proposed measure at once on our East- 
em empire, and the balance of the con- 
stitution in this country. 

20. He was obstinate and sometimes 
vindictive in his temper, tenacious of 
power, and contrived, throughout his 
whole reign, to retain in his own hands 
a larger share of real authoritv than 
usually falls to the lot of sovereigns in 
constitutional monarchies. But he had 
nothing permanently cruel or oppres- 
sive in his disposition : he freely for- 
gave those who had attempted his life ; 
and stood forth, on every occasion, the 
warm supporter of all measures having 
a humane or beneficent tendency. 
This inflexible disposition, however, 
sometimes betrayed him into undue 
obstinacy; and his well-known deter- 
mination to admit no accommodation 
with the American insurgents, pro- 
longed that unhappy contest for years, 
after even his own ministers had be- 
come aware that it was hopeless. Yet 
even such a resolution had something 
magnanimous in its character. It is now 
well-known, that, but for the incapacity 
of the generals in command of the ar- 
mies, this firmness would have been re- 
warded with success; and aU must ad- 
mit, that his first words to the American 
minister who came to his court after the 
peace, — " I was the last man in my do- 
minions to acknowledge your indepen- 
dence ; but I will be the first to support 
it, now that it has been granted," — were 
worthy the sovereign of a great em- 
pire, whose moral resolution misfortune 
could not subdue, and whose sense of 
honour prosperity could not weaken. 

21. Selecting, out of the innumerable 
arts which flourished in his dominions, 
that on which all others were depen- 
dent, he concentrated the rays of royal 
favour on the simple labours of the 
husbandman. Equalling Henry IV. in 
the benevolence of his wi8h,t and out- 

t That he might live to see the day when 
all his subjects bad thoir fowl in the poL 
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stripping both him and his own age in 
the justice of his discrimination, he 
said that he hoped to live to see the 
day, not merely when all his subjects 
could read, but " when every man in 
his dominions should have his Bible in 
his pocket." Like all men in high situ* 
ations, during a period of popular ex- 
citement, of a really upright and con- 
scientious character, he was for a con- 
siderable period of his reign the object 
of general obloquy; and to such a 
length was this carried, that open at- 
tempts to assassinate him were repeat- 
edly made when he appeared in public; 
but he long survived, as real virtue 
generally does, this transient injustice. 
When a jubilee was appointed in 1809, 
on occasion of the fiftieth year of his 
reign, the nation imanimously joined 
in it with thankfulness and devotion ; 
and the more advanced of the present 
generation still look back to the manly 
and disinterested loyalty with which, 
in their youth, the 4th of June* was 
celebrated by all classes, with a feeling 
of interest, which is increased by the 
mournful reflection that^ amidst the 
selfish ambition and democratic ten- 
dency of subsequent times, such feel- 
ings, in this country at least, must, at 
least with a large part of the people, 
be numbered among' the things that 
have been. 

22. The reign of the venerable mon- 
arch, however, who had awakened these 
feelings of loyalty among his subjects, 
was now drawing to a close. The health 
of the Princess Amelia, his favourite 
daughter, had long been declining, and 
she breathed her last, after a protracted 
illness, which she bore with exemplary 
resignation, on the 2d November 1810. 
The anguish which the king underwent 
on this occasion was such, that it pro- 
duced a return of the grievous mental 
malady which in 1788 had thrown the 
nation into such universal grief. Par- 
liament met on the 1st November, in 
consequence of the monarch's inability 
to sign any farther prorogation j but, 
as the alarming indisposition of his 
majesty had for some time been a mat- 
ter of notoriety, it was deemed advis- 
able to adjourn from time to time, in 
* The birthday of Geoi-ge III. 



the hope, which was for some time held 
out, of a speedy recovery. These hopes, 
however, having at length vanished, 
and the mental aberration of the mon- 
arch having assumed a fixed character, 
it became necessary to apply to parlia- 
ment on the subject ; and on the 20th 
pecember, Mr Perceval brought for- 
ward the subject in the House of 
Commons. 

23. The basis of his proposition was 
the resolutions which were the ground- 
work of Mr Pitt's regency bill, concern- 
ing which there was so vehement, a de- 
bate in 1788 ; and they were as follows: 
— 1. That the king being prevented by 
indisposition from attending to the 
public business, the personal exercise 
of the royal authority has been sus- 
pended ; 2. That it is the right and duty 
of parliament) as representing all the es- 
tates of the people of the realm, to pro- 
vide the means of supplying the defect 
in such a manner as the exigency of the 
case may seem to them to require ; 3. That 
for this purpose the Lords and Com- 
mons should determine in what manner 
the royal assent should be given to bills 
which had passed both houses of parlia- 
ment) and how the exercise of the power 
and authority of the crown should be 
put in force during the continuance of 
the king^s indisposition. The great fea- 
ture of all these resolutions was, that 
they were a proceeding by hiU and not 
by ctddreaa ; and although such a course 
involved the anomalous absurdity of 
the royal assent being held to be val- 
idly interposed by commission, under 
the authority of parliament, to a bill for 
regulating the royal functions, and set- 
tling the party by whom they should 
be exercised, at a time when the royal 
person was confessedly incapable of ad- 
hibiting such consent ; yet such an as- 
sumption of power by parliament was 
thought no unwarrantable stretch in 
such circumstances, when the legisla- 
ture was de facto resolved into two of 
its elements, and yet the actual exist- 
ence of the monarch pi*ecluded the 
heir -apparent from ascending the 
throne in virtue of the law of heredi- 
tary succession. 

24. It was intimated, at the same 
time, that it was the intention of gov- 
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eminent to bring forward a bill, vest- 
ing all the powers of the crown in the 
Prince of Wales, to administer the af- 
fairs of the country in the name and 
on the behalf of his majesty, under no 
other restriction except such securities 
for the safety and comfort of the royal 
person, and the easy resumption of his 
authority in the event of recovery, as 
might appear necessary, and a certain 
restriction for a limited time of the 
prerogative of creating peers. These 
propositions were the subjectof anxious 
debate in the two houses of parliament, 
and the arguments advanced on both 
sides are worthy of notice even in a 
European history, as involving the f im- 
damental principles on which constitu- 
tional monarchies are rested. The first 
proposition passed unanimously; the 
second, declaring the right of parlia- 
ment to supply the defect> did the like, 
tvith the single dissentient voice of Sir 
Francis Burdett; but upon the third, 
which declared that parliament should 
proceed &y &iS to fix the person who 
was to exercise the royal authority, the 
Opposition took theirstand. An amend- 
ment, that an address should be pre- 
Hented to the Prince of Wales praying 
him to take upon himself the royal 
functions, was proposed by Mr Pon- 
sonby, and on it the main debate took 
place. 

25. On the part of the Opposition, it 
was ai^guedby Mr Ponsonby, Sir Samuel 
Homilly, and Earl Grey: — " The case 
which at present calls for the interpo- 
sition of parliament^ is the absence of 
the kingly power; and that not owing 
to his abdication or to the failure of 
heirs, but to the incapacity of the ex- 
isting monarch to execute the duties 
of the royal office. In dealing with so 
delicate a matter, one bordering so 
closely on the very foundations of gov- 
ernment, it is of the last importance 
to adhere to the rules established by 
former precedent, and, in the absence 
of positive enactment, proceed in the 
paths of ancient ushge. What, then, in 
similar circumstances, have our ances- 
tors done? At the Restoration in 
1661, the basis of the whole change 
was the declaration of Charles II. from 
Breda; and this declaration, with the 



letter from the king which accom- 
panied it, was delivered on the 25th 
April; and between that and the 29th 
of May, when the Restoration took 
place, an application was made from 
the Commons to the Lords to put the 
great seal in activity, as without it the 
proceedings of the courts of law were 
stopped; but this the House of Peers 
declined, and the Conmions, sensible 
that their application was absurd and 
unconstitutional, gave up the proposi- 
tion. Again at the Revolution, when 
James II. had left the country, and the 
throne was thereby vacant^ what did 
parliament do f Did they proceed by 
bill to settle the person who was to 
succeed to the crown, and go through 
the farce of affixing the great seal to 
an act when there was no sovereign on 
the throne! No. Even in that extreme 
case, when the liberties and religion of 
the whole nation were at stake, and con- 
stitutional principles were so weU un- 
derstood from the recentdiscussion they 
had undergone during the great Rebel- 
lion and at the Restoration, they never 
dreamt of such an anomaly, but con- 
tented themselves with simply address* 
ing the Prince of Orange to call a par* 
lifunent; and, when it assembled, they 
read the great compact between king 
and people, the Bill of Rights, and im- 
mediately proclaimed William and Mary 
King and Queen of Great Britain. If 
proceeding by address was the proper 
course in the greater cause and on the 
greater emergency, it must be consid* 
ered sufficient in the lesser. 

26. " With regard to the proceeding 
by bill, its absurdity is so manifest, 
that the only siirprising thing is, how it 
ever could have been thought of. It 
is matter of universal notoriety, that 
every bill must have the royal assent 
before it becomes law ; and, if that is 
the case in ordinaiy instances, how 
much more must it hold in that most 
momentous of all legislative enact- 
ments, the succession of the crown? 
Now, by the 83d of Henry VIII., the 
royal assent must be given by the King 
personally in parliament, or by com- 
missioners appointed by letters-patent 
under the royal sign-manual. Is his 
majesty at present capable of giving 
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3ii» consent in either of these ways? 
Confessedly not; and if so, then the 
proposed bill, though it may have 
passed both houses of parliament, must 
ever want the authority of law. On 
what pretence, then, can we assume to 
do by fiction, and by an artificial and 
operose proceeding, what, in point of 
fact, is imiversally known to be impos- 
sible ? Other precedents in older times, 
still more precisely in point, might be 
quoted; but these considerations seem 
so decisive of the matter at issue, as to 
render their examination unnecessary. 
27. "It may be conceded that the 
two houses of parliament, and they 
alone, have the right to supply a defi- 
ciency, whether temporary or perma- 
nent, in the executive; but the ques- 
tion is, what is the proper and consti- 
tutional form for them to proceed on 
upon the occasion? It is just as pos- 
sible to tell the heir-apparent what re- 
strictions are to be imposed on his 
authority, in the address which calls 
upon him to exercise the functions of 
royalty, as in the bill which confers its 
powera upon him. If it is deemed ad- 
visable to place the custody of the 
monarch in the hands of the Queen, 
and to give her majesty the appoint- 
ment of the great officers of his house- 
hold, as well as the power of taking 
the initiative in restoring him to the 
throne upon his convalescence, is it to 
be presumed that the Prince Regent, 
even when he had assumed the powers 
of royalty, in consequence of the ad- 
dress of the two houses, would refuse 
his concurrence to such an arr<ange- 
ment ? It is true, in this way the limi- 
tations which parliament- may deem 
necessary upon his power, may not 
form fundamental parts of the Regent's 
authority; but you have just the same 
security that he will assent to them 
as to any other bill which has passed 
both houses, as to which there is no 
instance of a rejection since the Revo- 
lution. It is no answer to these objec- 
tions to say, the same thing was done 
in 1788, and that precedent should 
now be followed. The times, the cir- 
cumstances of the empire, were essen- 
tially different in the two cases : then 
the chief danger apprehended was from 



the royal prerogative ; now a crippled 
executive is the greatestcalamity which 
the country, beset with dangers, could 
encounter." 

28. On the other hand, it was eon- 
tended by Mr Canning, Mr Perceval, 
and Lord Caatlereagh : — ** Not the right 
and power of parliament to supply the 
present defect, but the mode of exer- 
cising it, is in question. That great 
and serious difficulties lie in the way 
of either of the two methods which 
might be followed, may at once be ad- 
mitted : but the question is, not whe- 
ther either mode of proceeding is un- 
exceptionable, but to which the least 
important obj ections can be stated. It 
is no fault of oiurs that we are placed 
in a situation at once painful and per- 
plexing : our duty is to deal with these 
difficulties in the most legal and con- 
stitutional manner which existing cir- 
cumstances will admit. To object to 
either of the methods of proceeding (by 
bill or address) its own inherent diffi- 
culties and embarrassments, is only to 
say, in other words, that we are placed 
in .a situation in the highest degree 
perplexing. That, however, is notour 
own act, but that of Providence, and 
we must deal with it as our ancestors 
have done. Every catastrophe which 
suspends or dissolves the hereditary 
succession to the throne, is necessarily 
involved in such difficulties : the only 
point for consideration is, what is the 
best mode of getting out of them? 

29. " Now, what precedent does for- 
mer usage afford to guide us in such 
perplexities ? The example of the Re- 
storation cannot with any propriety be 
referred to on this question ; because 
then an exiled monarch was to be re- 
stored to a right of which he had been 
forcibly and unjustly deprived, and an 
acknowledged title to be simply pro- 
claimed and re-established. Can this 
be affirmed to be the predicament in 
which we stand at this moment ? Un- 
questionably not ; for we have now no 
pre-existing right to declare, but a con- 
tingency unforeseen by the existing 
law to provide for. Then, as to the 
precedent of the Revolution, splendid 
and cheering as the recollection of that 
great event must always be to English- 
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men, it -will be wise in parliament^ be- 
fore they permit their feelings to be 
carried away by it» to consider well 
whether it has any application to the 
circumstances in which we are now 
placed. Was the object of parliament, 
at that period, to provide for the care 
and custody of the person of the mon- 
arch ? Was it to provide for his return 
to the government of the country upon 
his restoration to health? Was it to 
erect a temporary sovereignty during 
the incapacity of the monarch who, it 
was hoped, would soon be restored to 
health? Was it not, on the contrary, 
to provide against the restoration of 
James — to erect a barrier against his 
i*etum, and defend the crown, which 
they proposed to transfer, against the 
hostile approach of its ancient posses- 
sor? 

80. "The argument, foimded upon 
the incompetency of applying the Great 
Seal to an act of parliament during the 
incapacity of the sovereign, is founded 
on no logical principle. Admitting 
that a fiction of law is adopted — an 
irregular and absurd proceeding, if you 
will, carried on when two branches of 
the legislature authorise the symbol 
of the consent of the third to be affixed 
to their bill without the knowledge or 
consent of that other— does not this 
arise necessarily from the melancholy 
event which for a time has resolved 
government into two of its elements, 
and compelled them to provide them- 
selves for the public service with only 
the presumed or feigned consent of the 
third ? It is surely a singular remedy 
for the unfortunate incapacity of one 
branch of the constitution, to proceed 
necessarily to incapacitate the remain- 
ing branches. The proceedings at the 
time of the Revolution were wise, just, 
and necessary, because there was no 
other mode of proceeding practicable 
at that period, when government was 
dissolved, and no legislative measure, 
even in the most informal style, could 
be adopted; but, because such a pro- 
ceeding was proper then, does it follow 
that the same precedent should be fol- 
lowed now, when no such necessity 
exists ? And is not the proposal to do 
80, in the forcible language of Mr 



Biurke, ' to make the extreme medicine 
of the constitution its daily bread V 

81. " We have now a parliament full, 
free, and so constituted as to be per- 
fectly competent to provide for the 
exigency that exists. What analogy 
is there between such a situation, and 
that at the Revolution, when the very 
convocation of a parliament was the 
first step to be taken, and that could 
only be done by address to the Prince 
of Orange? Admitting the absurdity 
of applying the Great Seal, in the 
King's name, to a bill which has passed 
both houses, when there is no sove- 
reign on the throne, the same difficulty 
exists in as great a degree to the whole 
proceedings of the regency during the 
Eing^s life, which, contrary to the fact, 
speak in the King's name, and profess 
to utter his will. The question of a 
regency, it is historically known, was 
discussed at the Revolution, and re- 
jected as unsuitable to the circum- 
stances which then existed ; and this 
renders that precedent directly hostile 
to the proceeding by address in the 
present instance. The older precedents 
BO standing, and such being the equal 
balance of difficulties or incompeten- 
cies on either side, what remains for 
us but to act upon the latest and most 
important authority, that of parliament 
o^ the king's illness in 1788, which 
was adopted after the fullest discus- 
sion, in circumstances precisely paral- 
lel to the present, and with the assist- 
ance of all the light to be derived from 
the greatest constitutional lawyers and 
statesmen who ever adorned the Brit- 
ish senate ?" 

Upon this debate, parliament, by a 
large majority in both houses, sup- 
ported the resolutions proposed by 
ministers, that is, the proceeding by 
bill; thenumbersbeing in the Commons 
269 to 157 ; in the Lords 100 to 74. 

32. The details of the regency bill 
were afterwards brought forward, and 
discussed with great spirit and minute- 
ness in committees of both houses of 
parliament. Most of the clauses were 
adopted with no other t^an verbal al- 
terations ; but a protracted debate took 
place on the clause which proposed to 
lay the Regent for twelve months 
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under certain restrictions, especially in 
the royal prerogative of creating peers, 
or calling the eldest sons of peers to 
the upper house by writ. Thede re- 
strictions, however, for that period, 
were inserted in the bill by a majority 
in the lower house of twenty-four ; the 
numbers being two hundred and twen- 
ty-four to two hundred — a majority 
which fell on the matter of the limita- 
tion as to creating peers, to sixteen in 
the Commons, and in the Lords to six. 
This rapid diminution of the ministe- 
rial majority clearly indicated what an 
insecure tenure ministers were con- 
ceived to have of their places, and how 
strongly the now confinned malady of 
the sovereign, and the known partial- 
ity of the Prince of Wales for the 
Whig party, had come to influence that 
numerous party in parliament — the 
waverers — in the line of policy they 
thought it expedient to adopt. The 
Queen, by the bill, had the appoint- 
ment of all the offices connected with 
the King^s household, and certain forms 
were prescribed, according to which 
she was to take the initiative in pav- 
ing the way for his restoration to power 
in the event of his convalescence. But 
in the all-important matter of the ap- 
pointment of a ministry, the Regent 
was invested, without any restriction, 
with the whole royal prerogative ; and 
it was universally thought that the 
first use he would make of his newly- 
acquired power would be to dismiss 
the present ministers, and call Lords 
Grey and Qrenville to the head of his 
councils. Thus modified, the bill ap- 
pointing the Regent passed the House 
of Lords on the 29th January, by a 
majority, however, only of eight ; and 
on the 6th Februaiy the royal assent 
was given by commission, and the 
Qreat Seal, the object of so much con- 
tention, affixed to the bill ; upon which 
the Prince of Wales immediately enter- 
ed on the whole functions of royalty, 
by the title of the Prince Regent. 

38. On calmly considering the sub- 
ject of this vehement contention and 
narrow division in both houses of par- 
liament» it cannot but strike the most 
inconsiderate observer, how remarkable 
it was that the two great parties who 



divided the state took, upon this oon« 
stitutional question, sides diametrically 
opposite to what might have been ex- 
pected from their previous prin<nple8— 
the Whigs supporting now, as in 1788, 
the doctrine of the hereditary inherent 
right of the heir -apparent to the re- 
gency, during a contingency not pro- 
vided for by the Act of Settlement or 
the constitution, and the Tories exert- 
ing all their efforts, equally as in the 
days of Mr Pitt, to negative the heir- 
apparent's claim dejure to the regency, 
and to confer it on him by act of par- 
liament only, and under such restric- 
tions as to the two houses of the legis- 
lature might seem expedient. A me- 
morable instance of how much, even 
in the brightest days of national his- 
tory, the greatest men in public life 
are influenced by considerations of in- 
terest to themselves or their party, in 
preference to adherence to the political 
principles which they profess ; and of 
the ease with which the most oonsci* 
entious minds are unconsciously sway- 
ed by the persuasive voice of private 
advanjtage or public ambition. 

ZL But if the merits of the argu- 
ments adduced on both sides on this 
occasion are considered, without re- 
ference to the objects of present ad- 
vantage which either party hadat heart, 
no doubt can be entertained that the 
Whigs, both inreason and on precedent, 
had the best of the dispute. Admit- 
ting that the constitution, as it at pre- 
sent exists, was originally formed by 
an exertion of the national will, in op- 
position to, or in constraint o^ the 
views of the reigning monarch, still no 
one can doubt that the occasions on 
which reference is to be made to par- 
liament to appoint the supreme exe- 
cutive magistrate, are extreme ones, 
and that recourse is not to be had to 
that uUimum remedium, except incases 
where no other mode of solving the 
difficulty and carrying on the govern- 
ment can be discovered. In Mr Burke's 
words, already quoted, to act other- 
wise would be to make the extreme 
medicine of the constitution its daily 
bread. An event so little contrary to 
the ordinary course of events that it 
imhappily occurred twice during the 
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life of the same monarch — viz., the in- 
Sciuity or utter incapacity of the reign- 
ing sovereign— can hardly be said to 
be an extreme case, unprovided for by 
the constitution, calling for a recur- 
rence to first principles, and waiTant- 
ing two branches of the legislature in 
disposing of the third and the execu- 
tive magistracy. The right of heredi- 
tary succession — ^the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the monarchy — ^interfered with 
to the smallest possible extent at the 
Revolution, and then fixed de futwro 
on the firmest basis, clearly indicates 
the mode of solving the difficulty. 
The heir-apparent, if of competent age 
to undertake the government — if not, 
the party entitled by law to the re- 
gency during his minority — is the per- 
son to whom the interim duty of con- 
ducting the executive devolves, leaving 
it to parliament to make what provi- 
sion they please for the custody of the 
person of the fatuous monarch. 

35. The result .which followed this 
interesting discussion in both houses 
of parliament was such as was little 
anticipated, and one which, had it been 
foreseen, might possibly have inverted 
the sides wluch the Ministerial party 
and Opposition respectively took upon 
its merits. From the connection which, 
during his whole past life, had sub- 
sisted between the Prince of Wales 
and the Whig party, and the close per- 
sonal intimacy in which he had long 
lived with its principal leaders, it was 
, universally expected that his first act, 
i upon being elevated to the office of 
Prince Regent, would have been to 
have sent for Lords Grey and Gren- 
ville, and intrusted them with the for- 
mation of a new administration. In 
fact, the anticipation of this had, to- 
wards the close of the year 1810, sen- 
sibly diminished the ministerial majo- 
rity in both houses of parliament ; and 
by inspiring government with tthe be- 
lief that their tenure of office was 
drawing to a close, and that an opposite 
system wouldimmediatelybe embraced 
by their successors, had impaired in a 
most serious manner, and at the most 
importantcrisis,theire£rort8forthe pro- 
secution of the war. The despatches 
of Wellington, during the momentous 



campaign of 1810 and the commence- 
ment of 1811, are filled with observa- 
tions which, howeverguarded, show that 
he felt he was not supported at home as 
he ought to have been; that government 
threw upon him the whole responsi- 
bility connected with the continuance 
of the Peninsular struggle, and were 
either desponding of success after ' the 
disastrous termination of the Austrian 
war, or deemed exertion and expendi- 
ture thrown away, from a secret impres- 
sion that their ministerial career was 
nearlyatan end, andthatall continental 
resistance would be immediately aban- 
doned by their successors. It was, there- 
fore, matter of no small surprise to all 
parties, and perhaps to none more than 
to the minister to whom it was ad- 
dressed, when the Prince Regent^ im- 
mediately upon being invested with 
the powers of royalty, wrote a letter 
to Mr Peroeval, announcing that he 
had no intentions of making any change 
in the administration ; and the speech 
to parliament which he immediately 
afterwards delivered, differed in no re- 
spectk either in regard to sentiments or 
expression, from what might have been 
anticipated had George IIL been still 
dischai^ging the functions of royalty. 

36. Although this communication 
assigned as the reason, and the soU 
reason, for the Regent continuing the 
Tories in office, "the irresistible im- 
pulse of filial duty and affection to his 
beloved and afflicted father, which led 
him to dread that any act on his part 
might, in the smallest degree, have the 
efiPect of interfering with the progresb 
of his sovereign's recovery;'* yet the de- 
termination it contained to continue 
the present government in their places, 
even for a limited period, gave great 
umbrage to the leaders of the Whig 
party. They complained that, as he 
was unrestricted in the choice of his 
ministers, no sufficient reason existed 
for the continuance in office of those 
to whom he had always been political- 
ly opposed; and they entertained an 
apprehension, which the events proved 
to be not unfounded, that the habits 
of official communication with some of 
the administration, and the social tal- 
ents of others, might go far to obliter- 
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ftte that reptignance to the Tory party 
which the Prince had hitherto evinced. 
It was generally expected, however, 
that he would still revert to his earlier 
friends when the year during which 
the restrictions were imposed by par- 
liament came to an end ; and the opin- 
ion was confidently promulgated by 
those supposed to be most in the Re- 
gent's confidence, that February 1812 
would see the Whig party entirely and 
permanently in office. 

37. The event, however, again dis- 
appointed the hopes entertained by the 
Opposition. Early in January 1812, 
the administration sustained a loss by 
the resignation of Marquis Wellesley, 
the foreign secretary ; and the reasons 
assigned for this step were, that the 
ministry, of which Mr Perceval formed 
the head, could not be prevailed upon 
to carry on the war in the Peninsula 
on such a scale, as was either suited to 
the dignity of the kingdom, or calcu- 
lated to bring the contest to a success- 
fid issue. The Prince Regent, how- 
ever, earnestly pressed his lordship to 
retain the seals of office, which he con- 
sented to do in the mean time; but 
when the restrictions expired in Feb- 
ruary, and still no disposition to make 
a change of ministry was evinced, the 
resignation was again tendered, accom- 
panied by a statement that the new 
administration should be formed on an 
intermediate principle between instant 
concession to, and perpetual exclusion 
of, the Catholics, and with the under- 
standing that the war was to be car- 
ried on with adequate vigour. This 
second resignation was accepted, and 
Lord Castlereagh was appointed foreign 
secretary in room of the Marquis ; and 
in the mean time the Prince Regent, 
through the medium of the Buke of 
York, opened a communication with 
Lords Grey and Grenville, the object 
of which was to induce them, and some 
of their friends, to form part of the 
government on the principle of mutual 
concession and an extended basis. It 
was soon discovered, however, that the 
differences between the lenders of the 
Whigs and Tories were insurmount- 
able, and the result was, that the ne- 
gotiation came to nothing. Shortly 



after, a motion by Lord Boringdon in 
the House of Peers, for an address to 
the Prince Regent, praying for the for- 
mation of a ministry upon an extended 
basis, was negatived by a majority of 
seventy-two. From what tmnspired 
in this debate, it was evident that a 
more vital question than even that of 
the conduct of the foreign war was 
now the obstacle to the f oimation of a 
coalition ministry; and that Catholic 
emancipation, to the ultimate conces- 
sion of which it was known Lord Wel- 
lesley was favourable, was the real 
point upon which irreconcilable differ- 
ences existed both in the cabinet and 
between some of its ministers and the 
throne. 

38. A dreadful andunexpected event, 
however, soon after gave rise to a re- 
newal of the negotiation, and appa- 
rently opened the way for the restora- 
tion of the Whigs to office, by the de- 
struction of their most formidable and 
uncompromising opponent. On the 
11th May, as Mr Perceval was enter- 
ing the lobby of the House of Com- 
mons, at a quarter past five o'clock, he 
was shot through the heart, and im- 
mediately afterwards expired. A cry 
arose, "Where is the villain who fired ?" 
and immediately a man of the name of 
Bellingham stepped forward, and mak- 
ing no attempt to escape, calmly said, 
" I am the unfortunate man ; my name 
is Bellingham : it is a private injury ; 
I know what I have done ; it was a de- 
nial of justice on the part of govern- 
ment." He was forthwith seized and 
carried to the bar of the House of 
Commons, in which assembly, as well 
as in the Lords, the greatest agitation 
prevailed when the calamitous event 
became known. Both houses without 
delay adjourned. A message of con- 
dolence was shortly after voted to the 
Prince Regent ; and on the 13th, Lord 
Castlereagh, on the part of the govern- 
ment, proposed, and Mr Pousonby, on 
that of the Opposition, seconded, a 
vote of £50,000 to the family of the 
deceased minister, and £2000 a-year 
annuity to his widow. It appeared, 
to the honour of this disinterested 
statesman, who had for years directed 
the exchequer of the most opulent 
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empire in the world, that not only had 
he tbken advantage of none of the 
means of enriching himself which were 
in his power, but he had not even been 
enabled- to make that moderate provi- 
sion for his famUy of twelve children 
which ordinary men, who have been suc- 
cessful in the legal profession, generally 
do. These provisions, to the honour of 
the Opposition and of human nature be 
it said, passed thehousewithout a single 
dissentient voice, though a debate took 
place upon the subsequent grant of 
£3000 a-year to the eldest son of Mr 
Perceval, after the demise of his mother, 
which was, however, carried by a large 
majority; and a monument in West- 
minster Abbey to his memory, at the 
public expense, was also decreed. 

39. The trial of the assassin, as the 
courts were sitting, and as no length- 
ened citation of the prisoner is required 
by the English law except in cases of 
high treason, took place on the 15th, 
four days after the murder. He was 
found guilty, and executed on the 18th 
in front of Newgate. His demeanour, 
both on the scaffold and in prison be- 
fore his death, was firm, calm, and self- 
possessed; he engaged in his religious 
exercises with fervour, but uniformly 
persisted in denying lus guilt, alleging 
that the death of Mr Perceval, which 
he always admitted, was a proper re- 
tribution for the ministei^s neglect of 
his application for redress of private 
injuries. An attempt to prove him in- 
sane at the trial failed ; and a motion 
to have the trial postponed, to obtain 
evidence from a distance of his mental 
aberration, was refused by the court. 
Indeed his whole demeanour, though 
it indicated a degree of excitement on 
the subject of his real or supposed 
wrongs which amounted to monomania, 
was by no means such as to indicate 
that amount of mental derangement 
which renders an insane person irre- 
sponsible for his actions. 

40. It afterwards appeared, by the 
production of a letter on the subject 
from Lord Leveson Gower, the British 
ambassador at St Petersburg at the 
time, in the House of Commons, that, 
though he had sustained great patri- 

TOL. IX, 



monial losses in England and Russia, 
yet they had arisen chiefly from his 
own intemperate conduct and language, 
and that his supposed claims for in- 
demnification against the British gov- 
ernment, and their alleged injustice in 
disregarding them, were entirely vision- 
ary. It is quite clear that he was the 
fit object of punishment, even though 
he had a sort of monomania on £jb 
real or supposed wrongs; for his aber- 
ration consisted in the exaggeration 
of these wrongs only, not in any in- 
sensibility to the guilt of murder, 
supposing them true. But though, in 
all probability, the result to the tm- 
happy man would have been the same, 
and public justice in the end would 
have required his execution, it must 
always be regarded with regret, as a 
stain upon British justice, that the 
motion made, and earnestly insisted 
on by his counsel, to have the trial 
postponed for some days, to obtain 
evidence from a distance to establish 
his insanity, was not acceded to; * that 
a judicial proceeding, requiring beyond 
all others the most calm and delibe- 
rate consideration, should have been 
hurried over with a precipitance which, 
if not illegal, was at least unusual; and 
that so glorious an opportunity of ex- 
hibiting the triumph of justice over the 
strongest and most general feelings of 
resentment should have been lost from 
a desire to accelerate, by a few days 
only, the execution of the criminaL 

41. This tragic event reopened to 
the Whigs the path to power; for not 
only was the most determined oppo- 
nent of them, and of the Catholic 
claims, now removed, but a general 
wish was felt and openly expressed in 
the nation for the formation of an 
administration on an extended basis; 
which, sinking all minor points of dis- 
pute, and embracing the leading men 

* It is a striking proof of tb e progress which 
Just principles have since made in our juris- 
prudence, that the course here recommended 
was precisely what Lord Denman and the 
Court of Einff's Bench adopted on the ar- 
raignment of M'Naughton for the murder of 
Mr Drumroond, whom he had mistaken for 
Sir Robert Peel, in January 1843^ under cir- 
cumstances precisely similar. 
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of both parties, should combine the 
whole talent of the nation in one 
phalanx, for the prosecution of the 
great contest in which it was engaged. 
This idea, so natural and apparently 
feasible to men inexperienced in pub- 
lic affairs — ^so impracticable to all ac- 
quainted with their real character, and 
the vital questions on which irrecon- 
cilable differences exist between equally 
able and conscientious statesmen — had 
gotatthis period such hold of the minds 
of the people, that repeated motions 
were made in parliament, after Mr 
Percevars death, for the formation of 
a cabinet embracing the leading men 
of ability in all parties. On the 20th 
May a motion for an address to the 
Prince Regent^ praying him to con- 
struct a cabinet on this principle, 
brought forward by Mr Stuart Wort- 
ley, (now Lord Wharncliffe), and sup- 
ported by the whole strength of the 
%yhig8, was carried against ministers 
by a majority of four — the numbers 
being one hundred and seventy-four 
to one hundred and seventy. The 
subject was afterwards resumed with 
extraordinary anxiety, on more than 
one occasion, in both houses of parlia- 
ment; and in the course of these dis- 
cussions it transpired, both that the 
Prince Regent had taken the most 
decisive steps to carry into effect the 
wishes of the nation, and that the 
gmnd difficulty which obstructed the 
formation of a united administration 
was the question of Catholic emanci- 
pation. Lord Wellesley first received 
a commission to form a government; 
and, when he failed, that arduous duty 
was intrusted to Lord Moira. Lord 
Wellesley professed his willingness to 
take office on the principle of conces- 
sion to the Irish Romanists, of ade- 
quate vigour in the Peninsular War, 
and of a union of parties in the cabi- 
net; but the first principle the Prince 
Regent was not inclined to admit, and 
it was firmly rejected by Lord Liver- 
pool and the Tories in office. After 
some discussion his royal highness, 
through Earl Moira, conveyed a wish 
to Lords Qrey and GrenvUle, that they 
and their friends should form a lead- 
ing part of the administration. Con- 



ferences took place accordingly: the 
differences about the Catholics of Ire- 
land and the Spanish war were got 
over; everjrthing appeared on the eve 
of a satisfactoiy adjustment, and no 
obstacles remained to prevent the re- 
turn of the Whigs to power, on all the 
principles for which &ey had so long 
contended, when the negotiation was 
suddenly broken off, and the Tories 
were once more firmly seated in office, 
by one of those unforeseen and trivitd. 
obstacles which so often, in the affedrs 
of state, derange the calculations of 
the wisest statesmen, and yet decide 
the fate of nations. 

42. In the course of Earl Moira's 
discussions with Earl Grey and Lord 
Grenville, which from the first were 
conducted with the most perfect can- 
dour and good faith on both sides, a 
difficulty occurred as to the appoint- 
ment of the great officers of the royal 
household, which had not previously 
been anticipated, but which proved 
fatal to the whole negotiation, and 
to which events in subsequent times 
have given an unlooked-for degree of 
interest. It had generally, though not 
always, been the practice for the chief 
officers of the household to be changed 
with an alteration of ministry, upon 
the principle that a government could 
not be supposed to possess the royal 
confidence, and must necessarily be 
hampered and restricted in its mea- 
sures, when persons belonging to an 
opposite and hostile party were in 
daUy, almost hourly, communication, 
on the most intimate terms, with the 
sovereign. The Whig peers, in order 
to prevent such a difficulty arising in 
a more advanced stage of the admin- 
istration, stated it as an indispensable 
condition of their accession to office, 
that they should enjoy the same privi- 
leges in this respect as had been ex- 
ercised by their predecessors on similar 
occasions, and this preliminary led to 
secret conferences, more curious even 
than what passed at the public negotia- 
tions. " Are you prepared," said Lord 
Moira to the Prince Regent, " to con- 
cede the appointment of the household 
to the leaders of the new administra* 
tion ?" " I am," answered the Prince. 
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" Then," replied the chivalrouB noble- 
man, *' not one of your present ser- 
vants shall be displaced : it is enough 
for the crown to yield the principle, 
without submitting also to the indig- 
nity of the removal." To complete 
the extraordinary chances which tra- 
versed this momentous negotiation, 
Mr Sheridan, to whom Lord Yarmouth, 
on the part of the lords of the house- 
hold, intrusted a message stating their 
readiness to solve the difficulty by re- 
signing, delayed to deliver this mes- 
sage till it was too late, in the hope of se- 
curing for his party a triumph over the 
throne ; and Lord Moira, upon the part 
of the Prince Regent, declined to make 
any such concession a fundamental 
condition of the administration; and 
thus the negotiation was broken off. 

43. The Prince, irritated at what he 
deemed an unwarrantable interference 
with the freedom of choice and per- 
sonal comfort of the sovereign, and 
acting imder the direction of Lord 
Moira» who thought he had yielded all 
that could be required of the crown, 
immediately appointed Lord Liverpool 
first lord of the treasury. All the 
existing ministers were continued in 
their places, including Lord Castle- 
reagh in the important one of minis- 
ter of foreign affairs; and the Tories, 
lately so near shipwreck, found them- 
selves, from the strong intermixture 
of personal feeling in the failure of 
the negotiations which had excluded 
their rivals, more firmly seated in power 
than ever. Lord Yarmouth, the high- 
est officer in the household, whose ex- 
clusion from office was probably the 
principal object which the Whig leaders 
had in view in insisting so much on 
this condition, afterwards stated in the 
House of Lords, that both he himself, 
and also the other officers in the palace, 
were prepared to have resigned their 
offices the moment the arrangements 
for the formation of a new ministry 
were completed; and that all they 
wished for was, that they themselves, 
and their sovereign, should be saved 
the pain of a dismissaL 

44. In reflecting, with all the lights 
of subsequent experience, on the sin- 
gular failure of this important negotia- 



tion, it is impossible to doubt that 
Lords Grey and Grenville were right 
in the conditions which they so firmly 
insisted on as a condition of their tak« 
ing office. It is no doubt easy for the 
satirist to inveigh against the eager- 
ness for patronage which induces pub- 
lic men, after tdl questions of policy 
and principles of government have 
been adjusted, to break off negotia- 
tions, merely because they cannot agree 
upon who is to have the disposal of 
domestic appointments ; and Mr Sheri- 
dan had a fair subject for his ridicule 
when he said that his friends the 
Whigs had fairly outdone James IL, for 
he had lost three crowns for a mass, 
whereas they had lost the government 
of three kingdomsforthree white sticks. 
But all this notwithstanding, it is suf- 
ficiently clear that the \Vliig8, who 
could not have foreseen the intended 
resignation of the Tory officers of the 
household, were right in stipulating 
for a power, if necessary, to remove 
them. Household appointments, of 
no small moment even to private in- 
dividuals, are of vital consequence to 
kings, and still more to queens. The 
strongest intellect is seldom able to 
withstand the incessant influence of ad- 
verse opinions, delicately and skilfully 
applied by persons in intimate confi- 
dence, and possessing numerous op- 
portunities for successfully impressing 
them. If no man is a hero, still less 
is he a sage, to his vcdet-de-dumbre. 
It is in vain to say that the private in- 
clinations of the sovereign are to be 
consulted in preference to the wishes 
of his responsible ministers. House- 
hold appointments in a palace are, in 
truth, political situations, and must 
be in harmony with the principles of 
government which public opinion or 
external circumstances have rendered 
necessary for the country. To decide 
otherwise is to impose upon ministers 
the responsibility of office without its 
power; and hold up one government 
to the country as regulating its pub- 
lic concerns, while another is in secret 
directing all its movements. 

45. But the failure of this moment- 
ous negotiation suggests another and 
a still more serious subject of consid- 
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eration. All the great questions of 
policy, both in external and internal 
concerns, had been arranged between 
the sovereign and the new ministry. 
The difficulties of Catholic emancipa- 
tion, the Peninsular contest, and Ame- 
rican concession, had been satisfac- 
torily adjusted, and a vital change in 
the government and policy of the 
country was on the point of taking 
place, when it was prevented, and Mr 
Pitt's system continued as the ruling 
principle, by a mere contest about the 
appointment of three household offi- 
cers 1 Yet what mighty interests, not 
only to Great Britain but to the hu- 
man race, were then at stake: and 
what wondrous changes in the course 
of events must have ensued, if this 
seemingly providential difference about 
the household officers had not arisen I 
The contest with France, after a dura- 
tion of nearly twenty years, had at 
length reached its crisis. The rock of 
Sisyphus, rolled with such difficulty 
to the summit of the steep, was about 
to recolL The negotiation with the 
Whigs was broken off on the 6th June. 
On the 13th of the same month Well- 
ington crossed the Portuguese frontier, 
and commenced the campaign of Sala- 
manca ; while on the 23d Kapoleon 
passed the Niemen, and perilled his 
crown and his life on the precarious 
issue of a Russian invasion. The ex- 
pulsion of the French from the Penin- 
sula, the catastrophe of Moscow, the 
resurrection of Europe, were on the 
eve of commencing, when the con- 
tinued fidelity tt England to the cause 
of freedom hung on the doubtful bal- 
ance of household appointments 1 

46. If a change of ministry had tak- 
en place at that time, the destinies of 
the world would probably have been 
changed. The Whigs, fettered by 
their continued protestations against 
the war, could not, with any regard 
to consistency, have prosecuted it with 
vigour. Their unvarying prophecies 
of disaster from the Peninsular con- 
test would have paralysed all the na- 
tional efforts in support of Welling- 
ton; their continued declamations on 
the necessity of peace would have led 
them to embrace the firat opportimity 



of coming to an acconmiodation with 
Kapoleon. Alexander, mindful of their 
refusal of succour after the battle of 
Eylau, would have been shaken in his 
resolution after the battle of Borodino. 
Sweden, unsupported by English sub- 
sidies, would not have ventured to 
swerve from the French alliance. The 
occupation of Moscow would have led 
to a submission destructive of the li- 
berties of Europe; or the retreat^ un- 
threatened, from the north, would 
have been spared half its horrors ; at 
latest, peace would have been conclud- 
ed with the French Emperor at Prague. 
Wellington would have been with- 
drawn with barren laurels from the 
Peninsula; Europe had been yet groan- 
ing under the yoke of military power, 
and the dynasty of Kapoleon still upon 
the throne. In contemplating the in- 
timate connection of such marvellous 
results with the apparently trivial 
question of household appointments 
in the royal palace of Great Britain, 
the reflecting observer, according to 
the temper of his mind, will indulge 
in the vein of pleasantry or the senti- 
ment of thanldulness. The disciples 
of Voltaire, recollecting how a similar 
court intrigue arrested the course of 
Marlborough's victories in one age, and 
prolonged the popular rule in Great 
Britain in another, will inveigh against 
the subjection of human affairs to the 
direction of chance, the caprice of 
sovereigns, or the arts of courtiers ; 
while the Christian philosopher, im- 
pressed with the direction of all earthly 
things by an Almighty hand, will dis- 
cern in these apparently trivial events 
the unobserved springs of Supreme In- 
telligence; and conclude, that as much 
as royal partialities may be the uncon- 
scious instruments of reward to an up- 
right and strenuous, they may be the 
ministers of retribution to a selfish 
and corrupted age. 

47. George IV., who, probably from 
personal rather than public considera- 
tions, was led to take this important 
stop in the outset of his government, 
had the good fortune to wield the 
sceptre of Great Britain during the 
most glorious era in its long and mem- 
orable annals; and yet no sovereign 
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ever owed bo little to his own indi- 
vidual wiadom or ezertions. The tri- 
umphs which have rendered his age 
immortal were prepared by other 
hands, and matui^d in a severer dis- 
cipline. It was his good fortune to 
succeed to the throne at a time when 
the seeds sown by the wisdom of pre- 
ceding statesmen, the valour of former 
warriors, and the steadiness of the last 
monarch, were beginning to come to 
maturity; and thus he reaped the har- 
vest prepared, in great part, by the la- 
bours of others. Tet justice must as- 
sign him a considerable place in the 
august temple of glory completed dur- 
ing his reigu. If the foundation had 
been laid, and the structure was far 
advanced, when he was called to its 
direction, he had the merit of putting 
the last hand to the immortal fabric. 
To the vast and unprecedented exer- 
tions made by Qreat Britain towards 
the close of the contest, he gave his 
cordial concurrence; he resisted the 
seducing offers of peace when they 
could have led only to an armed neu- 
trality; and, by his steady adherence 
to the principles of the Grand Alli- 
ance, he contributed in no slight de- 
gree to keep together its discordant 
elements, when they were ready to 
fall to pieces amidst the occasional 
disasters and Irequent jealousies of 
the last years of the war. The un- 
precedented triumphs with which it 
concluded, and the profound peace 
which has since followed, left little 
room for external exploits during the 
remainder of his reign ; and the mon- 
arch was of too indolent a disposition, 
though not of too limited a range of 
intellectual vision, to influence those 
momentous internal changes which 
ensued, or take any part either in ad- 
vancing or retaixiing the vast revolu- 
tion of general thought which succeed- 
ed to the excitement and animation of 
the war. Yet history must at least 
award to him the negative merit of 
having done nothing to accelerate the 
changes which grew up with such ex- 
traordinaiy rapidity during that pe- 
riod, so fertile in intellectual innova- 
tion; of having been the last man in 
his dominions who yielded to that mo- 



mentous alteration in their religious 
institutions which first loosened the 
solid fabric of the British empire; and 
of having left to his successors the 
constitution, at a period when it was 
seriously menaced by domestic distress 
and general excitement^ unimpaired 
either by tyrannio encroachment or 
democratic innovation. 

48. If, from the comparatively blame- 
less and glorious picture of Qeoige 
lY.'s public administration, we turn 
to the details of his private life, and 
the features of his individual charac- 
ter, we shall find less to approve and 
more to condemn. Yet even there 
some alleviating circumstances may 
be found; and the British nation, in 
the calamities which hereafter may 
ensue from a failure of the direct line 
of succession, can discern only the nar 
tural result of the restrictions, equally 
impolitic and unjust, which it has im- 
posed, in their dearest concerns, on the 
feelings of its sovereigns. His talents 
were of no ordinary ]Snd, and superior 
to those of any of the family. It is 
impossible to see the busts of the sons 
of George III. in Chantrey's gallery, 
without being at once convinc^ that 
the Prince of Wales had the most in- 
tellectual head of the group.* None 
could excel, few equal, his talents in 
conversation, or the ability with which 
he sustained it with the ablest and 
most intellectual men of the day. 
His tastes were cultivated; he had a 
high admiration for the great works 
of painting; his ear in music was 
exquisite ; and although his passion 
in architecture was rather for the 
splendour of internal decoration than 
the majesty of external efiect, yet the 
stately halls of Windsor will long re- 
main an enduring monument of his 

* This IsdedaiTely established by the tes- 
timony of DO ordinaiy observer, aud certainly 
no partial judge. ''^It may gi've you plea- 
sure," said Lord Byron to Sir Walter Soott, 
*' to hear that the Prince Regent's eulogium 
on you to me was conveyed in language which 
would only suffer by my attemptiug to tran- 
scribe it; and with a tone and taste which 
gave me a very high idea of his abilities 
and accomplishments, which I had hitherto 
considered as confined to manners^ certainly 
superior to those of any living gentlemtui.'* 
— LOBD Btboh to Sir Walter Scott, July (Ig 
1812; LocxHABT's Life c/ScoU, ii. 402.. 
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patronage of art itx its highest branches. 
The jefdousy which generally exists 
between the ruling sovereign and the 
heir-apparent early brought him into 
close connection with the leaders of 
the Whig party ; and for nearly fifteen 
years Carlton House was the grand 
rendezvous of all the statesmen, wits, 
and beauties, whom jealousy of the 
reigning power had thrown into the 
arms of the Opposition. 

49. This circumstance had a mate- 
rial influence on his future character. 
Accustomed from his earliest youth to 
the society, not merely of the most 
elegant but the most intellectual men 
of his age; the companion, not less 
than the friend, of Burke and Fox, of 
Grey and Sheridan, he soon acquired 
that skill and delicacy in conversation 
which such intercourse alone can com- 
municate, and shone with the reflected 
light which so often, when presented 
by those habituated to such society, 
dazzles the inexperienced beholder, and 
supplies, at least during the hours of 
social intercourse, the want of original 
thought or solid acquirements. Yet 
his talents were not entirely acquired 
from the brilliant circle by which he 
was surrounded. His perceptions were 
quick ; his abilities, when fairly roused 
either by the animation of conversa- 
tion or the lustre of external events, 
of a very high order ; and many of his 
holograph letters are a model of occa- 
sioned felicity both in thought and 
expression.* His features were hand- 
some; his figure, in youth, graceful 
and commanding ; and both then, and 
when it was injured in maturer years, 
by the hereditary corpulence of his 

* The following holograph note, from the 
Vrince Regent to the Duke of Wellington, 
accompanied the appointment of the latter 
as Field-Karshal after the battle of Vittoria: 
— "Tour glorious conduct is above all human 
praise, and far above any reward. I know 
no language the world affords worthy to ex- 
press it. I feel I have nothing left to say, 
but devoutly to offer up my prayer of grati- 
tude to Providence that it has, in its omni- 
poteut bounty, blessed my country and my- 
self with such a general You have sent me, 
among the trophies of your unrivalled fame, 
the steff of a French marshal, and I send you 
in return tbatof England."— -rA^ PrihcbRx- 
oxKT to Wellihoton, 8d July 1813. — Qua- 
WOOD, X. 532. 



family, his manners were so perfectly 
finished, that he was universally ad- 
mitted to deserve the title which he 
acquired— that of the first gentleman 
in Europe. 

50. But with these — ^no inconsider^ 
able* qualities, it is true, in a sovereign 
— the meed of prais6 due to his memory 
is exhausted, and there remains nothing 
but to do justice to the faults, and 
draw no screen over the many frailties, 
of his character. Thrown from the 
outset of life into the vortex of dissi- 
pation, without the necessity for exer- 
tion, which, in an humbler rank, or on 
a despotic throne, so often counteracts 
its pernicious effects, he soon became 
an ardent votary of pleasure ; and 
without descending to the degrading 
habits to which that propensity often 
leads, he only rendered its sway on 
this account the more tyrannical and 
destructive to his character. Profuse, 
extravagant, and unreflecting, he not 
only was throughout his whole life, 
before he mounted the throne, drown> 
ed in debt, but the systematic pursuit 
of refined enjoyment involved him in 
many discreditable and unfeeling, and 
some dishonourable acts. Dissipation 
and profligacy in youth, indeed, are so 
usual in princes, and arise so readily 
from the society with which they are 
surrounded, that they are to such per- 
sons peculiarly difficult of resistance ; 
but the passions of George IV., fretting 
against the unjust restrictions of the 
Marriage Act» led him into delinquen- 
cies of a more serious kind. His con- 
duct towards Queen Caroline, whatever 
the demerits of that princess may have 
been, was unpardonable ; for it began 
to be unjust before those demerits 
could have been known, and continued 
to be unfeeling after misfortune had 
expiated them by suffering. And if 
it be true, as is generally believed, that 
he gained possession of the person of a 
beautiful and superior woman, Mrs 
Fitzherbert, by a fictitious or elusory 
marriage ceremony, and subsequently, 
after having made his friends in par* 
liament deny its existence, deserted 
her, he was guilty of an action which 
passion cannot extenuate, and royalty 
should not excuse. He had more in* 
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formation and brighter, abilities than 
his father, but not hia sturdy honesty; 
his dissimulation was profound, and 
his friends were often the victims of 
his deceit. The last days of this for- 
tunate monarch and systematic volup- 
tuary were chiefly spent at Windsor, 
in the seclusion of elegant society, in- 
termingled with the brilliancy of con- 
versational talent. And if its noble 
halls were the scene of meretricious 
ascendancy, at least they were not dis- 
graced by open profligacy; decency and 
seclusion threw a veil over irregular 
connections ; and justice must admit 
that subjection to female charms was 
in his case more than usually pardon- 
able, from the unjust laws which had 
deprived him of a free choice in vutu- 
ous attachments, and the calamitous 
imion which had denied him the bless- 
ings of domestic and filial love. 

51. It is a singular circumstance, 
that the statesman who, with his sove- 
reign, was thus elevated to the helm at 
a crisis of unexampled difficulty, and 
when the national prospects were to all 
appearance gloomy in the extreme, was, 
almost from the moment of his eleva- 
tion, borne forward on an uninterrupt- 
ed flood of success ; and that, though 
inferior in capacity to many of the 
great characters who had preceded him 
in the struggle, he exceeded them all in 
the felicity of his career, and the glo- 
rious events which, under his admin- 
istration, were so deeply engraven on 
the monuments of history. Much of 
this extraordinary prosperity is doubt- 
less to be ascribed to his singular good 
fortune. He had the almost unprece- 
dented felicity of being called to the 
highest place in government at the 
very time when the tide, which ever 
exists in the affairs of men, was begin- 
ning to turn ; when the stream-flow of 
Napoleon's triumphs was changing to 
ebb ; and when the constancy of Bri- 
tain, long conspicuous in adverse, was 
to be rewarded by a bright train of 
prosperous fortune. Like his royal 
master, Geo]:*ge lY., he thus reaped, 
with little exertion of his own, the 
fruits of the seed sown by the efforts 
of others ; and was called, during his 
lengthened ministry, rather to mode- 



rate the vices consequent on excessive 
prosperity, than to sustain the nation- 
al spirit under the trials of protracted 
and searching adversity. 

52. Justice, however, must assign to 
Lord Liverpool, if not the highest^ at 
least a considerable place, among the 
great men who threw such imperish- 
able glory over the annals of Britain 
during the latter period of the war. 
His capacity could not have been the 
least who stood foremost in rank 
through those memorable years. Grant- 
ing to Alexander, Wellington, and Cas- 
tlereagh, the merit of having been the 
main instruments in the deliverance of 
Europe, the British premier may at 
leafit justly lay claim to the subordi- 
nate but important merit of having 
strenuously supported their efforts, and 
furnished them with the means of 
achieving such important triumphs. 
His judgment in council, temper in de- 
bate, and conciliation in diplomacy, ad- 
mirably seconded their heroic efforts. 
The resources brought by England to 
bear upon the fortunes of Europe, at 
the close of the struggle, were unex- 
ampled since the beginning of the 
world ; and if the spirit of the nation 
put them at his disposal, no small wis- 
dom and skill were displayed in the 
use which he made of them. Notwith- 
standing all their successes, the allied 
sovereigns were sometimes, from the 
jealousies and separate interests inhe- 
rent in so vast a coalition, exposed to 
serious divisions; and on these occa- 
sions the judgment and prudence of 
Lord Liverpool were of the highest ser- 
vice to the common cause. He could 
not be called a powerful debater, and 
his speeches made little impression at 
the time on either house of parlia- 
ment; but they abounded in valuable 
matter and sound argument, and few 
afford, on a retrospect, a more lumin- 
ous view of the principles which sway- 
ed the govOTument at many of the 
most important periods of the war. 
His private life was irreproachable, his 
domestic habits pure and amiable ; and, 
like all the great statesmen of that 
heroic period, he long held the high- 
est offices, and disposed of uncounted 
wealth, without a spot upon his integ- 
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rity, or baviDg conferred a more than 
moderate Bhaxe of patronage on his 
connections. 

53. He held a respectable place, how- 
ever, in the second class of statesmen 
only, and did not belong to that of the 
roasterHBpirits of mankind. He had 
not sufficient vigour of character, or 
reliance on his own judgment, to take 
a decided line in any arduous crisis. 
His maxim always was to temporise 
and avoid difficulties, rather than brave 
the danger in the outset. Under a 
calm and dignified deportment, and 
the most unruffled suavity in debate, 
he conc^ed an anxiety of temper and 
dread of responsibility, which often 
appeared paiiiully conspicuous at the 
council board, and rendered him unfit 
to hold the helm in any period of real 
danger. He had neither the ardour 
of genius, nor the strength of intellect, 
nor the heroism of valour in his char- 
acter. Clear-sighted as to immediate, 
his vision was defective as to remoter 
dangers. Judicious and prudent in 
counsel in ordinary times, he was a 
dangerous adviser in cases of difficulty, 
and exercised a ruinous influence on 
the ultimate fortunes of his country. 
He was mainly instrumental in intro- 
ducing, after the close of the war, that 
seductive policy which purchases pre- 
sent favour by sacrificing future re- 
sources, and wins the applause of the 
existing multitude by risking the cen- 
sure of the thinking in every future 
age. The popularity, accordmgly, of 
his government, during the fifteen 
years that he remained prime-minister, 
was unprecedented ; opposition seemed 
to have disappeared in parliament, as 
it was thought to have expired in the 
coimtry. But amidst all these seduc- 
tive appearances, the elements of future 
discord, were preparing. The sinking- 
fund was fatally encroached upon, with 
the general cr)ncurrence of the unthink- 
ing multitude ; indirect taxes, the pil- 
lar of public credit, were repealed to 
an unnecessary and ruinous extent; 
a vast and uncalled - for monetary 
change spread unprecedented discon- 
tent through the industrious classes ; 
the people were habituated to the per- 
nicious flattery that their voice is wis- 



dom, and must be obeyed ; and out of 
the calm which was thought to be per- 
petual arose the tornado which revolu- 
tionised the constitution. 

54. The year 1811 beheld the ex- 
tinction of ibe absurd and exaggerated 
discontent against the Duke of York, 
which, for factious purposes, had been 
raised two years before. Colonel 
Wardle, the principal agent in produc- 
ing the clamour, had long since re- 
turned to obscurity; the want of the 
Duke's intimate acquaintance with the 
business of the Horse-Guards, and ac- 
tive zeal for the interests of the army, 
had long been severely felt ; and on 
the 25th May 1811, after somewhat 
more than two years spent in a private 
station, he was again, with the general 
concurrence of the nation and the uni- 
versal approbation of the army, rein- 
stated in his office of commander-in- 
chief, which he heldjduring the whole 
remainder of the war. The subject 
was brought forward by Lord Milton 
in parliament shortly after it occurred ; 
but the result only tended to demon- 
strate, in the most decisive manner, 
the total revolution which public opin- 
ion had undergone regarding it. The 
debate was feebly conducted on the 
part of the Opposition; when Lord 
Milton put the case hypothetically, that 
** the Duke might have been the vic- 
tim of a foul conspiracy," a universal 
cheer burst from all parts of the house, 
and the motion to have the appoint- 
ment censured was negatived by a ma- 
jority of two hundred and forty-nine 
— the numbers being two hundred and 
ninety-six to forty-seven. If any doubt 
could still exist on the justice as well 
as expedience of this step, it would be 
removed by the contemporaxy testi- 
mony of Wellington. " I rejoice most 
sincerely," said he, " at the reappoint- 
ment of the Duke of York as com- 
mander-in-chief. The arrangement is 
not less a matter of justice to him than 
of benefit to the public interests ; and it 
has been so admirably timed that the 
motion of Lord Milton is likely to be 
advantageous to the Duke's charac- 
ter." 

55. Two circumstances during the 
years 1810 and 1811, convulsed the 
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internal frame of society to an extraor- 
dinary degree, and are deserving of no- 
tice even in a general history. These 
were the parliamentary proceedings 
against Sir Francis Burdett for con- 
tempt of the House of Commons, and 
the general distress which led to the 
Ludd^te disturbances. Sib Francis 
Burdett is a statesman who, for near- 
ly half a century, took so prominent a 
part in English parliamentary history, 
that he deserves a place in the portrait- 
gallery of the age. Endowed by nature 
with no ordinaiy talents, an accomplish- 
ed scholar, an eloquent speaker, an inde- 
fatigable senator, the master of a splen- 
did fortune, and connected both by po- 
sition in society and family alliances 
with the higher branches of thenobility, 
he was yet for the greater part of lus 
political career the ardent friend of the 
people; the adored, often rash and 
dangerous, champion of popular rights ; 
a zealous advocate of parliamentary 
reform in its widest sense — an ex- 
tended sufirage. Catholic emancipa- 
tion, and all the objects which the ex- 
treme section of the Whig party had 
at heart. But he was at the same time 
at bottom a sincere friend to the mon- 
archy, and pursued these objects from 
a belief, sincere and honest, though 
now proved to be mistaken, that such 
changes, even if pushed to their ut- 
most limits, were not inconsistent with 
the security of property, the stability 
of the altar, and the existence of the 
throne. A sense of this error caused 
him in the close of life, after the effect 
of the Reform BUI had become appar- 
ent, to join the conservative ranks ; but 
at the period with which we are now 
engaged he was the most furious op- 
ponent of the oligarchy who, he con- 
ceived, directed the national councils; 
and "England's pride and Westmin- 
ster's glory,** as he was termed by 
his potwalloping constituents in that 
borough, was ever in the foremost ranks 
of those who declaimed with most as- 
perity against ministerial influence and 
parliamentary corruption. 

56. He had long inveighed in no 
measured strains against the Tory ma- 
jority by which the proceedings of the 
House of Commons were controlled; 



but as most of these dedamatious were 
pronoimced within the walls of parlia- 
ment, they were beyond the reach of 
animadversion. At length, however, 
he laid himself open to attack in a more 
vulnerable quarter. A violent demo- 
crat^ named John Oale Jones, had pub- 
lished a resolution of a debating club 
of which he was president^ which the 
House of Commons deemed a libel on 
their proceedings, and that assembly 
had in consequence sent him to New- 
gate for breach of privilege. Sir Fran- 
cis more than once brought this matter 
under the consideration of the House, 
and strongly contended, though in 
vain, that parliament had no legal 
power of their own authority to punish 
a person for an offence cognisable in 
the ordinary courts of justice, even 
though it did contain a Ubel on their 
proceedings, and that the warrant of 
commitment was illegal and a breach 
of the liberties of the subject. The 
House overruled these arguments by a 
majority of 158 to 14. Upon this Sir 
Francis published a letter to his con- 
stituents in CobbetVs Weekly Bef/iater, 
which, among other passages of strong 
invective, declared that the real ques- 
tion was, " Whether otir liberty be still 
to be secured to us by the laws of our , 
forefathers, or to lie at the absolute 
meroy of a part of our fellow-subjects, 
collected together by means which it 
is not necessary for me to describe. 
They have become, by burgage tenure, 
the proprietors of the whole legisla- 
ture ; and in that capacity, inflated 
with their high-flown and fanciful 
ideas of majesty, they assume the 
sword of prerogative, and lord it equally 
over the king and people." 

57. The House of Commons, upon 
this letter being brought before them, 
passed a resolution, by a majority of 
190 to 152, that Sir Francis be com- 
mitted to the Tower. Great doubts 
were entertained in the flrst instance 
by the Speaker, whether his warranty 
which was immediately issued, would 
authorise the breaking open of Sir 
Francis's house, which was barricaded, 
and where he remained without moving 
out. The Attorney - general, (Sir V. 
Qibbs), however, gave it as his opinion 
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that entry might be made good hj 
force, if it could not otherwise be ob- 
tained ; and the sergeant-at-arms ac- 
cordingly, on the day following, forc- 
ed his way in by the aid of a police 
force, supported on the outside by the 
military. Sir Francis was found in 
his library, surrounded by his family, 
and employed, with a somewhat strain- 
ed effort for theatrical effect^ in mak- 
ing his son translate Magna Charta. 
Having made such a show of resistance 
as to demonstrate that he yielded to 
compulsion, he was conveyed under a 
military escort to the Tower, where 
he remained a prisoner till the close 
of the session of parliament. Serious 
riots occurred, and some lives were lost^ 
on the evening of the day on which the 
imprisonment took place, chiefly in con- 
sequence of an erroneous report which 
was spread that the Tower guns had 
fired upon the people. Sir Francis af- 
terwards wrote an intemperate letter to 
the Speaker on the alleged illegality of 
the proceeding, which, however, the 
House had the good sense, having ex- 
hausted their powers of chastisement, 
to pass over without farther notice. 
Meanwhile, the imprisoned baronet re- 
ceived a great variety of addresses from 
various popular assemblies Id the king- 
dom, and the House of Commons was 
deluged with petitions for his libei*a- 
tion. But they continued firm ; and 
Sir Francis remained in confinement 
till the prorogation of parliament, when 
the power of the assembly which com- 
mitted him having ceased, he was of 
course liberated. Great preparations 
for his triumphal procession through 
the city to his residence in Piccadilly 
were made by the populace, and serious 
apprehensions of disturbances were en« 
teiiained ; but he had the good sense 
or humanity not to bring his partisans 
into the risk which such a demonstra- 
tion would have occasioned, by return- 
ing privately to his house by water. 
He afterwards brought actions at law 
against the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, for damages on account of 
illegal seizure, housebreaking, and im- 
prisonment; and against Lord Moira, 
the Governor of the Tower, for unwar- 
rantable detention ; and the case was 



argued with the greatest ability by tbe 
Attorney-general* on the one side, and 
Sergeant (afterwards Mr Justice) Hoi- 
royd on the other. The Court of King's 
Bench, however, sustained the defence 
for both, that they acted under the or- 
ders of a competent authority, and that 
the privileges of parliament had not 
been exceeded, and could not be ques- 
tioned in a court of law. 

58. Upon this case it has been ob- 
served by Mr Coleridge : — " The House 
of Commons must of course have the 
power of taking cognisance of offences 
against its own rights. Sir Francis 
Burdett might have been properly- 
sent to the Tower for the speech which, 
he made to the House ; but when 
afterwards he published it in Cob- 
bett, and they took cognisance of it 
as a breach of privilege, they violated 
the plain distinction between privilege 
and law. As a speech in the House, 
the House could alone animadvert upon 
it, consistently with the effective pre- 
servation of its most necessary prero- 
gative of freedom of debate ; but when 
that speech became a book, then the 
law was to look upon it ; and there 
being a law of libel commensurate with 
every possible object of attack in the 
state, privilege, which acts or ought to 
act only as a substitute for other laws, 
could have nothing to do with it." In 
these observations of the philosophic 
sage, there is much subject for anxious 
reflection in the breast of every friend 
to real freedom. It is the essential 
chai'acteristic of such a blessing, that 
it renders law omnipotent and personal 
privilege quiescent. The monarch may 
punish an insult offered to his autho- 
rity, but he must do so by prosecutions 
in his own courts of law, and by prov- 
ing the accused party guilty before a 
jury of his subjects. There is not only 
the same,, but a much stronger reason, 
why a numerous assembly of the legis- 
lature should be constrained to enforce 
the respect due to their authority or 
deliberations, when insulted out of 
their own presence, and not at the mo- 
ment interfering with their discussions, 
in the same way: for in their case 

* Mr Sergeant Shepherd, afterwords Lord 
Chief Baron of ScotUmd. 
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numbers destroy responsibility with- 
out conferring wisdom, while ambition 
weakens the sense of justice without 
adding to the capacity for judgment. 
In this respect there is no difference 
whether the assembly is of a popular 
or aristocratic class; whether it is sub- 
ject to the caprices of a tyrant major- 
ity, or swayed by the influence of a 
corrupt court. Human nature is al- 
ways the same, and the danger of ty- 
ranny is not the less formidable that its 
powers are wielded by a multitude of 
tyrants. Under pretence of maintain- 
ing the inviolability of their own privi- 
leges, a despotic assembly may entii'e- 
ly extinguish those of their subjects. 
While professing for themselves the 
most unbounded freedom of discussion, 
fchey may crush all fearless examina- 
tion of their conduct by others. Dimi- 
nution of respect, degradation of au- 
thority, need never be apprehended 
from the legislature claiming no supe- 
riority in this respect over the sove- 
reign or the judges of the land. The 
maykers of laws never stand on so lofty 
a pedestal as when they acknowledge 
the paramount authority, in the appli- 
cation of these' laws, of the courts by 
which they are administered ; they 
never descend so low as when they set 
the first example of violating that gen- 
eral equality which they have produm- 
ed for their subjects.* 

59. The x>opular discontents, excited 
by this ill-timed anddoubtfuUy founded 
assertion of the powers of sovereignty 
by the House of Commons, were aug- 
mented to an alarming degree by the 
general distress which prevailed in the 
manufacturing districts of Great Bri- 
tain during the latter part of the year 
1810 and the whole of 1811. Various 
causes contributed to prodisoe.ifais dis- 
tressing result; but among them the 
least influence is to be imputed to the 
Continental System of Napoleon, to 
which his panegyrists are wiUing to 
ascribe the whole. The real causes 

* The author cannot dismiss this sul\}eot 
without offering his tribute of praise to the 
diRQified firmness of Mr Sheriff Evana and 
Mr Sheriff Wheelton, who in 1840 have so 
nobly vindicated these privileges, and have 
obtamed in consequence a distinguished place 
in the glorious pantheon of British patriots. 



were very different, and either arose 
necessarily from the progress of socie- 
ty, or might have* been easily avoided 
by a more prudent policy on the part 
of the British merchants and govern- 
ment. Machinery at that period had 
taken one of its great starts in the 
application of its powers to manufac- 
turing industry. The mule and the 
spinning-jenny, the vast improvements 
of Arkwright and Cartwright, had been 
added to the immortal discovery of 
Watt; and the operative classes, in 
great part deprived of their employ- 
ment by the change, brooded in sullen 
exasperation over innovations which 
they regarded, not without some show 
of reason, as destructive of the sub- 
sistence of themselves and their fami- 
lies. The vast export trade, which 
had risen to the unprecedented amount 
of nearly £47,000,000 sterling in the 
year 1809, in consequence of the with- 
drawal of the French coast-guard from 
northern Germany, to restore the for- 
tunes of the empire on the Danube, 
had engendered a spirit of speculation 
which regarded the exports to conti- 
nental Europe as unbounded, and ter- 
minated in a cruel reverse, from the 
confiscation of a fleet of above three 
hundredmerchantmen, having onboard 
goods to an immense amount, in the 
Baltic, in November 1810, by order of 
the Emperor of Russia. 

60. But, above all, the cause of this 
distress was to be found in the loss 
of the North American market. The 
natural irritation of the American gov- 
ernment at the unbounded vexations to 
which they hadbeen exposedby both the 
belligerent powers from the operation 
of the Berlin and Milan Decrees, and 
the Orders in Council, had produced, 
on the part of the government of the 
United States, the Non-intercourse Act 
in February 1811, whereby all com- 
mercial connection both with France 
and England was terminated, and the 
vast market of the United States, worth 
all other foreign markets put together, 
which took off British manufactures to 
the amount of above thirteen millions 
sterling, was entirely lost. To com- 
plete the causes of general distress 
which then pressed upon the nation, 
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the harvests of 1810 and 1811 were so 
deficieDt, that in the last of these years 
the importation amounted to 1,471,000 
quarters, to purchase which the enor- 
mous sum of £4,271,000, chiefly in 
specie, was sent out of the country. 
These causes, joined to the excessive 
drain of the precious metals arising 
from the vast expenditure and bound- 
less necessities of the war, both in 
Germany and the Peninsula, in the 
year 1809, produced a very great de- 
gree of commercial distress through 
the whole of 1811; and the reality of 
the defalcation, and the alarming de- 
cline in the market for our manufac- 
turing industry, appeared in the most 
decisive manner from the returns of 
exports, which sank in that year to 
twenty- eight millions, being fifteen 
millions less than in the preceding 
year, and much lower than they had 
been since the renewal of the war.* 

61. So general and pressing was the 
public distress, and so overwhelming, 
in particular, the embarrassments in 
which the commercial classes were in- 
volved, that parliament, in spring 1811, 
with great propriety, following the ex- 
ample of 1793, came forward for their 
relief. In March of that year, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer brought for- 
ward a bill for the purpose of autho- 
rising government to issue exchequer 
bills to the mercantile classes to the 
extent of six millions sterling, the ad- 
vances to be repaid by instalments at 
nine and twelve months after receipt. 
This resolution was agreed to without 
a division; and, although not more 
than half of this large sum was actu- 
ally required or taken up by the com- 
munity, yet the fact of government 
coming forward in this wa}i had a most 
important effect in upholding com- 
mercial credit, and preventing the oc- 
cun*ence of one of those panics, so 

• Exports (official value) from 1808 to 1812 : — 
Foreign and British and ip^*.i 

1808, £5.776,776 £24,611,215 £80,887,990 

1809, 12,750.858 88,542,274 46,292,632 

1810, 9,857,485 84.061,901 48,419,886 

1811, 6,117,720 22,681,400 28.799,120 

1812, 9,683.065 29,608.608 89,041,673 
—Porter's Rise and Progress of the Nation, 
U.98. 



common in subsequent times, which 
might have proved extremely danger* 
ous at that political crisis to the em* 
pire. The stilling of the panic by this 
interposition of the credit of the ex- 
chequer, to extend the currency and 
support the mercantile part of the 
community, affords a valuable com- 
mentaiy on the extreme impolicy of 
the laws in subsequent times, which, 
on occasion of a similar crisis, so fear- 
fully augmented the public distress 
by contracting the currency. Little of 
the money thus advanced was ultimate- 
ly lost to the community; but it must 
always be considered as an act highly 
honourable to the British administra- 
tion, and a manifestation of the ascen- 
dancy of right principles of government 
in the cabinet, that at a period when 
they were oppressed by a sinking ex- 
chequer and an increasing war expen- 
diture, they came forward with this 
splendid advance to sustain the mer- 
cantile credit, and assuage the manu- 
facturing distress of the community. 

62. It may readily be conceived what 
widespread intemtd distress and dis- 
content so prodigious a diminution in 
the colonial and manufacturing exports 
of the kingdom must have occasioned, 
especially when coming in the nine- 
teenth year of the war, and to a nation 
already overburdened with excessive 
and universal taxation. The unhappy 
operatives who were thrown out of 
employment, suffering severe distress, 
and incapable of extending their vision 
to the wide and far- distant causes 
which had concurred to produce these 
calamitous results, conceived that their 
distresses were entirely owing to the 
introduction of machinery into the 
manufactories, and would be relieved 
by its destruction. To a certain ex- 
tent» there can be no doubt their ideas 
were well founded. Machinery, in the 
later stages of an opulent community, 
may be indispensable, to enable its 
master-manufacturers to compete with 
the fabrics of states where labour is 
cheaper, because money is scarcer; but 
it does so only by throwing a large 
part of the operatives out of employ- 
ment. It is seldom that large bodies 
of men are mistaken in what really 
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presses on their interests. A wide- 
spread conspiracy was, in consequence, 
formed for the destruction of the ob- 
noxious frames, which, originating in 
the weaving districts of Nottingham- 
shire, soon spread to the adjoining 
counties of Derby and Leicester, and 
involved a large part of the manufac- 
turing zone of England in riot and 
alarm. Undisguised violence, and open 
assemblages of the disaffected, took 
place; but these excesses were speed- 
ily suppressed by the interposition of 
the military. Upon this the conspira- 
tors, who acted in concert, and took 
the name of Luddites, from that of 
General Ludd, their imaginary leader, 
adopted the more dangerous system of 
assembling secretly at night, quickly 
completing the work of destruction, and 
immediately dispersing before either 
their persons could be identified, or as- 
sistance from the nearest military sta- 
tion procured, 

63. At length, in the winter of 1811, 
and the spring of 1812, the evil rose to 
such a height, especially in the great 
and populous county of York, that it 
attracted the serious attention of both 
houses of parliament. Secret commit- 
tees were appointed in consequence, 
who collected a large mass of evidence, 
and made reports of great value on the 
subject. From the information ob- 
tained, it appeared that, though this 
illegal confederacy had its ramifica- 
tions through all the central counties 
of England where manufactories were 
established, and was oi^anised in the 
most efficient manner to effect the 
objects of the conspirators, yet it was 
almost entirely confined to persons in 
the very lowest ranks of life, and was 
rather directed to the immediate ob- 
jects of riot and plunder than to any 
general or systematic change in the 
frame of government. A bill, limited, 
however, in its duration to the 1st of 
January 1814, was passed into a law, 
rendering the breaking of frames a 
capital offence; and with such energy 
was this enactment carried into opera- 
tion, that no less than seventeen men 
were condemned to death, and exe- 
cuted in the court-yard of the castle 
of York, at one time, for crimes con- 



nected with these disturbances. This 
dreadful but necessary example had 
the effect of stopping these dangerous 
riots, which, like other undisguised 
inroads on life and property, however 
formidable in the vidnity where they 
occur, are never dangerous in a na- 
tional point of view, if not aided by 
the pusillanimity or infatuation of the 
middle and higher ranks. And before 
the end of the year, all disposition even 
to these excesses died away, under the 
cheering influence of the extended 
market for manufacturing industry, 
which arose from the opening of the 
Baltic harbours, and the animating 
events of the Russian campaign. 

64. Among the senators in Sie Oppo- 
sition ranks who distinguished them- 
selves by their resistance to this in- 
ci-ease, even for a limited period, of the 
number of capital offences in English 
law, and who devoted the energies of a 
powerful mind and the warmth of a 
benevolent heart, to the end of his life, 
to effect the amelioration of its san- 
guinary enactments, was Sib SamueIi 
RoMiLLY. This great lawyer, and truly 
estimable statesman, was of French de- 
scent; but his parents had settled in 
London, where his father carried on 
business as a jeweller; and he had the 
merit of raising himself, by his unaid- 
ed exertions, from the respectable but 
comparatively humble sphere in which 
they moved, to the most exalted sta- 
tion in society. He was called to the 
bar in 1783; and it was impossible 
that his perseverance and logical preci- 
sion of argument could have failed of 
raising him to eminence in that pro- 
fession, where talent adapted to it sel- 
dom fails in the end to overbear all 
competition. He was highly distin- 
guished, and in great practice in Chan- 
cery, before he was heard of beyond 
the legal circles of the metropolis. His 
reputation, however, at length procured 
for him more exalted destinies. In 
1806 he was made solicitor-general by 
Mr Fox, and elevated to the rank of 
knighthood ; and at the same time he 
took his seat in .parliament as one of 
the members for Queensborough — thus 
adding another to the long array of 
illiistrious men, on both sides of poll- 
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tics, who have been ushered into pub- 
lic life through the portals of the nomi- 
nation boroughs, which the Reform 
Bill has now for ever closed. He took 
an active part in many of the most 
important debates which subsequently 
occurred in parliament, particularly 
those on the slave-trade, tixe regency, 
and Catholic emancipation ; and he 
had already attempted, and in part 
effected, a great improvement in the 
law of bankruptcy, by the importation 
into the English practice of that which 
had long been established in the stat- 
utes of Scotland,* when his attention 
was attracted by the state of the cri- 
minal law; to the amelioration of 
which, during the remainder of his 
pai'liamentary career, his efforts were 
chiefly directed. 

65. His political principles were those 
of the Whig party; and though not al- 
together free from factious aml>ition, 
yet the improvement of the human 
race was the object for which his phil- 
anthropic heart beat to the latest hour 
of existence. He was an amiable and 
benevolent, but not a great man ; and 
the publication, in some respects inju- 
dicious, of the memoirs of his life, by 
his sons, has revealed many of the lit- 
tlenesses, and some of the errors, of 
humanity. In private life his charac- 
ter was unexceptionable. Exemplary 
and affectionate in the domestic rela- 
tions, he contrived, in the midst of all 
the labours and anxieties consequent 
on his legal and parliamentary career, 
to find time for the society of his fami- 
ly. The seventh day of rest was never 
broken in upon by his labours; and 
when making £12,000 a-year at the bar, 
and actively discharging his duties in 
the House of Commons, he contrived 
to keep up his acquaintance with all 
the literature of the day, as well as the 
studies of his earlier years — a fact 
which, however inexplicable to those 
who are unaccustomed to such exer- 
tions, is verified by every day's expe- 
rience of those who are ; and which 
arises from the circumstance, that to 
the mind trained to intellectual toil, 
recreation is found rather in change of 
employment, or a new direction being 
* By Acts 1621, a 18^ and 1696, c 6. 



given to thought^ than in entire < 
tion from labour. 

66. The condition of the English, 
criminal law at this period was indeed 
such as to call for the serious attention 
of every real friend to his country and 
mankind. Political power having for 
along, almost immemorial period, been 
really vested in the wealthier classes, 
either of the landed or commercial 
orders, penal legislation had been main- 
ly directed to the punishment of the 
crimes which had been found by expe- 
rience to be dangerous to their posses- 
sions, and had, in consequence, been 
founded on no principle, and regulated 
by no justice. Every interest in the 
state, during the course of several cen- 
turies, had by turns enjoyed influence 
sufficient to procure the passing of laws 
denouncing capitalpunishments against 
the perpetrators of crimes peculiarly 
hostile to its own property; and these 
successive additions to the penal code 
were silently acquiesced in by all other 
classes, upon the understanding that a 
similar protection would be extended 
to them when circumstances seemed 
to render it necessary. Thus the land- 
holders, whose influence had so long 
been predominant in the Chapel of St 
Stephen's, had obtained a huge addi- 
tion to the catalogue of capital punish- 
ments for offences trenching on their 
freeholds. The trading classes had 
been equally diligent in having the 
punishment of death affixed to theft 
from the person, within shops, or from 
warehouses or manufactories. Ship- 
masters and merchants had done the 
same for the protection of their inter- 
ests ; and so strongly were the dangers 
of forgery felt in a mercantile commu- 
nity, that it had come to pass into a 
sort of axiom, which obtained univer- 
sal assent, that nothing but that terri- 
ble sanction could preserve from fear- 
ful invasion, by means of that crime, 
the rights of the groat body of traders 
throughout the empire. 

67. The result of this separate and 
selfish system of legislation had come 
to be, that in 1809, when Sir Samuel 
Romillv set about the reformation of 
this blood-stained code, the punish- 
ment of death was by statute affixed 
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to above six hundred different crimes, 
while the increasing humanity of the 
age had induced so wide a departure 
from the strict letter of the law, that 
out of eighteen hundred and seventy- 
two persons capitally convicted at the 
Old Bailey in seven years, from 1803 
to 1810, for the less grave offences, 
only one had been executed. All those 
concerned in the prosecution of offences 
combined their efforts to mitigate in 
practice its sanguinary enactments. In- 
dividuals injured declined to give in- 
formation or prosecute, unless in cases 
of serious injury, or when their pas- 
sions were strongly roused ; witnesses 
hung back from giving explicit evi- 
dence at the trials, lest their con- 
sciences should be haunted by the re- 
collection of what they deemed, often 
not without reason, as little better than 
j udicial murder. Jurymen made light 
of their oaths, and introduced a most 
distressing uncertainty into the result 
of criminal prosecutions. Even judges 
often caught at the evanescent dis- 
tinctions which the acuteness of law- 
yers had made between offences, and 
willingly admitted the subtleties which 
were to save the offender's life. The 
consequence was, that not more than 
two-thirds of the persons committed 
for trial were convicted ; the remain- 
der, after contracting the whole conta- 
gion of a prison, were let loose upon 
the world, matured in all the habits of 
iniquity ; and the depraved criminaia, 
seeing so many chances of escape Be- 
fore and after apprehension, ceased to 
have any serious fears for the uncer- 
tain pexialties of criminal justice. 

68. The principles, on the other 
hand, for which Sir Samuel Romilly, 
and, after his lamented death in 1818, 
Sir James Mackintosh, contended, were. 



that the essential quality of criminal 
law, without which all its provisions 
would be of little avail, was certainty ^ 
that, to attain this, the cordial co-ope- 
ration of all classes of society, as well 
as the activity of the constable and 
the diligence of the prosecutor, were 
requisite ; that this co-operation could 
never be secured, unless the punish* 
ments affixed by law to offences were 
such as to offer no violence to the feel- 
ings of justice which are found in every 
bosom ; and that these feelings would 
never have been implanted so strongly 
as they are in the human heart, if Uie 
interests of society had required their 
perpetual violation. These principles, 
which require only to be stated to com- 
mand the cordial assent of every intel- 
ligent mind, have since been f ully car- 
ried into effect in every part of Great 
Britain ; the penalty of death has come 
to be practically abolished for almost 
every offence except murder ; and se* 
oondaiy punishments have been appor« 
tioned out^ as accurately as the vast 
simultaneous growth of crime rendered 
practicable, to the real merits of the 
offences to which they were affixed. 
If the result has hitherto exhibited no 
diminution, but on the contrary been 
co-existent with a vast increase in the 
sum-total of delinquencies, it has at 
least produced, it is to be hoped, a de- 
crease in the more atrocious and vio- 
lent offences. A much greater degree 
of certainty has been introduced into 
criminal proceedings;* and in Soot- 
land, in particular, where the system of 
penfikl jurisprudence haslongbeen estab- 
lished on a far better footing than m 
England, the certainty of punishment 
to the guilty, and of acquittal to the 
innocent, has attained a height unpa- 
ralleled in any other age or country of 



* Table of the result of criminal commitments in Scotland, England* and Ireland, in the 
years 1832 and 1837. 
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— Portbr's ParL Tablet f<yr 1832, pp. 80, 88 ; and 1837, pp. 117, 118. 
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the globe. With the diminution of 
its sanguinary enactments, however, 
the English criminal law has felt the 
difficulty of secondary penalties; the 
multitude of convicts who required 
transportation has caused the evils and 
sufferings of the penal settlements to 
increase in an alarming degree; the 
prisons in the mother country, though 
greatly enlarged, cannot contain the 
multitude of offenders ; and society 
at home, overburdened with a flood 
of juvenile delinquency, has long la- 
boured under the evils of inadequate 
jail accommodation, for which all the 
efforts of philanthropy, and all the im- 
provements of prison discipline, have 
hitherto proved an insufficient remedy. 
69. In truth, this matter of the en- 
tire abolition of capital punishments 
except in cases of deliberate murder, 
and the relaxation of secondary penal- 
ties from ti'ansportation to imprison- 
ment, has now been carried to an ex- 
cessive length, and it would be well to 
reconsider the subject before it is too 
late. Sir Samuel Romilly's principles 
were strongly recommended by their 
appeal to humanity, one of the noblest 
passions which can fill the breast ; and 
unquestionably the English law, when 
he commencea its reformation, exhib- 
ited a hideous mass, in many of its 
enactments, of unobserved, semsh, and 
sanguinary legislation. But there is a 
medium in iJl things; the bow bent 
too far one way is apt in its rebound 
to go too far another. He was misled 
by the usual error of the virtuous and 
the benevolent in that, and perhaps in 
every age — an undue estimate of hu- 
man nature — when he ascribed the 
alarming increase of crime then preva- 
lent chiefly to the nominal severity 
and reel uncertainty of criminal law. 
Its true cause lay much deeper, and 
was to be found in the native corrup- 
tion of the himian heart, and the tend- 
ency of increasing wealth and enhanced 
desires to bring more vehemently into 
action its wicked propensities. This is 
now decisively proved by the result. 
The new system has been adopted : 
punishment has been relaxed to a de- 
gree probably never contemplated by 
Homilly or Mackintosh ; and the con- 



sequence has been an increase of crime 
unpantlleled in English history, and 
far exceeding anything known iinder 
the more rigid system of former times. 
It has tripled, and in Scotland nearly 
quadrupled, in twenty-five years, dur- 
ing which the mild system has been 
in operation ; being a rate of increase 
in England twice, and in Scotland three 
times, as great as that of the numbers 
of the people.* 

70. The conclusion to be drawn from 
this is, not that we should revert to 
the old and sanguinary enactments of 
the eighteenth century, with their oc- 
casional severity and general opportuni- 
ties of escape; but that, discarding all 
visionary theories as to the innocence 
of human nature, and as to all vice 
being owing to evil communication 
and erroneous institutions, we should 
steadily contemplate man as he is — 
variously compounded of great and 
noble, and base and viciotis inclina^ 
tions; the former requiring constant 
care for their development, the latter 
springing up unbidden in the human 
breast. Education, if unaccompanied 
with sedulous moral training, only 
aggravates the evil : it puts weapons 
into the hands of the wicked; it ren- 
ders men able and accomplished devils. 
Acknowledging with humility that it 
is by the spread of religious instruction 
and the extension of virtuous habits, 
that the reform which can alone be in 
tl|e end efficacious, that of the human 
heart, is to be effected, the wise states- 
man will not despise the secondary 
aid which is to be derived from penal 
law and the justice and solemnity of 
criminal punishments. And it will 
probably be found in tlie end, by gene- 
ral observation, what no small expe- 
rience in these matters has convinced 
the author of— that vice in the classes 
where it is in a manner hereditary, is 
incapable of reformation by any length 
even of solitary confinement cU home ; 
and that it is in the rigorous and un- 
sparing application of the punishment 
of transportation that the only eflfec- 
tual remedy for the great and growing 
evil of constant increase of crime is to 
be found. And if that system were 
• See Appendix, A, Chap. lxtv. 
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vigorously carried into execution — ^if a 
first imprisonment was in every in- 
stance made so long as to teach the 
young novice in crime an honest trade, 
and the second conviction invariably 
followed by removal to a distant co- 
lony, the continual stream of depravity 
which now pollutes the British Islands 
would be lessened ; the offenders would 
be removed to a sphere where their 
old connections would be broken off, 
and the means of real improvement 
put in their power; and the prisons of 
these islands would be converted in- 
to vast workshops, whence skilled and 
competent workmen would issue forth 
to increase and establish our own co- 
lonial possessions. To transport a con- 
vict at once to Australia costs about 
£20, little more than the cost of his 
maintenance for a single year in a 
British prison:* and ^m being a 
pauper or criminal preying on society, 
he becomes at once a coruumer of its 
manufactures to the extent of seven 
guineas a-year. 

71. Important in their ultimate ef- 
fects as were these beginnings of inte- 
rior reformation, of wluch society, from 
the important changes which it under- 
went during the progress of the war, 
stood so much in need, they yet yield- 
ed, in the magnitude of their present 
consequences, to the three great sub- 
jects of internal debate in parliament 
and the nation during the years 1811 
and 1812 ; viz. the question of the cur- 
rency, the repeal of the Orders in 
Council, and the prosecution of the 
war in the Peninsula. It has been 
already noticed, [ante. Chap. zzn. §§ 
6, 6], how Mr Pitt, driven by hard 
necessity, had adopted the momentous 
step of suspending oash payments in 
February 1797 ; and that, after more 
than one temporary act had been pass- 
ed, postponing the period for their re- 
sumption, it was at length enacted, by 
the 44 Geo. III. c. 1, that the restric- 
tion in favour of the bank should 
continue till six months after the con- 
clusion of a general peace. Allusion 

* To keep a convict seven years in prison, 
with all tlie advantages of his labour, costs 
about three times what it does to transport 
him at once to New South Wales. 

VOL. IX. 



has also been more than once made to 
the prodigious effect which this tm- 
avoidable measure had in raising prices 
and vivifyingindustry during the war ;t 
and no one can doubt that it was in 
the great extension of the currency, 
which took place from 1797 to 1810, 
that the resources were mainly found, 
which provided both for 'the long-con- 
tinued efforts with which the war waa 
attended, and the gigantic expenditure 
of its later years. Now that the true 
principles which regulate this impor- 
tant subject have, from long and dear- 
bought experience, come to be so well 
understood, it may readily be conceiv- 
ed how the increase of the bank issues, 
from eleven millions in spring 1797 to 
twenty -one millions in 1810, and 
twenty -seven millions in 1816, must 
have tended both to alter the prices of 
commodities of all sorts throiighout 
the empire, and to induce the extra- 
ordinary and unprecedented vigour 
which was conspicuous during all that 
period, both in our foreign conmierce 
and internal industry, and which sup- 
ported the vast and long-continued 
national efforts.^ 

72. In the course of the years 1809 
and 1810, however, the combination 
of a variety of causes produced an ex- 
traordinary demand for an enlarged 
currency for domestic transactions, at 
the very time that the whole gold, and 
great x)art of the silver specie of the 
country were drained off for the pur- 
poses of foreign warfare. The prodi- 
gious increase in the exports and im- 
ports during these years, in conse- 
quence of the opening of the German 
harbours in the former, and of the 
smuggled trade to the Baltic in the 
latter, which has been already noticed, 
[ante. Chap. lxiv. § 60], necessarily re- 
quired an extended circulation; and 
the influence of that demand speedily 
appeared in the enlarged issue of bank- 
notes, as well as the extraordinary in- 
crease in commercial paper discounted 
at the Bank of Englimd for the whole 
of that period ; the former of which, 

t Ante, Chap. xxii. ii6,7; xxxiv. |§ 101, 
102; XLl. 5§67. eS. 
t See Appendix, B, Chap. lxiv. 
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from fourteen millions in 1808, had 
risen to twenty-three millions in the 
beginning of 1811 ; while the latter, 
during the same time, had advanced 
from thirteen to twenty millions. Tet 
such was the scarcity of specie in Great 
Britain during these years, in conse- 
quence of the absorbing demand which 
the Austrian, and Spanish wars occa- 
sioned for the precious metals, and the 
necessity of importing above 1,500,000 
quarters of grain in 1810 from the bad 
harvest of that year, that the bullion 
coined at the Bank during both put 
together was little more than six hun- 
dred thousand pounds. The immense 
drain of specie to the Peninsula, to 
meet the expenses of the war, had 
gone on progressively increasing, until, 
in the end of 1810, it had risen to the 
enormous amount of £420,000 a-month, 
or £6,040,000 a-year. The money thus 
required could be transmitted only in 
coin or bullion, as English paper would 
not pass in the interior of Spain; and 
although government made the most 
strenuous exeftions to collectspecie for 
the service of the army, yet they could 
not by all their efforts obtain it in suf- 
ficient quantities; and such as they 
could get was transmitted at a loss, 
from the state of the exchanges, of 
nearly thirty per cent. The demand 
for specie on the Continent, during 
and before the Austrian war, had been 
such, that gold had almost entirely dis- 
appeared from cireulation, both in 
fVance and Germany; and even silver 
could hardly be procured in sufficient 
quantities to meet the ordinary neces- 
sities either of government or the 
people. 

73. This singular and anomalous 
state of matters naturally and strongly 
roused the attention at once of gov- 
ernment, the commereial classes, and 
all thinking men in Great Britain at 
at this period. The simultaneous oc- 
currence of a vast increase of foreign 
trade and domestic industry, with a 
proportional augmentation of the i>aper 
currency, and the total disappearance 
of specie of every kind from cireula- 
tion, was a phenomenon so extraordi- 
nary, that it attracted, as well it might, 
the anxious attention of the legislature. 



A committee was appointed to inquire 
into and report on €ke subject, in the 
session of 1810 ; and it embraced many 
of the ablest men, on both sides of 
politics, who then sat in parliament. 
Mr Horner, whose premature and 
lamented death, some years after- 
wards, alone prevented him from ris- 
ing to the highest eminence on the 
Opposition side, was the chairman, 
and took the leading share in the pre- 
paration of the memorable report 
which the committee prepared on the 
subject. But Mr Canning and Mr 
HusKissoK were also among its mem- 
bers ; and in the intimate connection 
which took place between these emi- 
nent men on both sides of politics, 
during the long and arduous exami- 
nations of evidence in the course of 
their investigations, is to be found the 
first appearance and unobserved spring 
of an element in the financial and 
commereial policy of Great Britain, 
attended with consequences of un- 
bounded importance in the future his- 
tory of the British empire. The opin- 
ions of the majority of the committee 
were embodied in certain resolutions, 
moved by Mr Homer, its chairman, 
which were strenuously supported by 
the whole Whig party ;* while those of 
the minority, which were also enter- 
tained by government, were embraced 
in counter - resolutions, brought for- 
ward by Mr Vansittart, and backed 
by all the strength of the admin is tra- 
tion.t 

* Mr Canning in general coincided with the 
whole views of Mr Huakisson and the ms^or- 
ity of the Bullion Committee ; and he sup- 
poited their principles in a speech of un- 
common power and singularly lucid argu- 
ment. But he dissented from them upon 
one very mateiial practical point, viz. the 
period which it was expedient parliament 
should fix for the resxiraption of cash pay- 
ments. The committee reported in favour of 
an unconditional resumption in two years 
from the time Qf the debate (May 1811) ; and 
Mr Huskisson and Mr Homer strenuously 
contended for that period ; but Mr Canning 
deprecated so sudden a return to a cash stan- 
dard during the continuanceof hoetilities, and 
in lieu proposed that it should take place at 
the term of six months after a general peaoe, 
to which it stood at that time by law limited. 
—Port. Deb. xix. 111^1126. 

t The following are the material ports of 
this memorable report^ so important in its 
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74. On the part of the Opposition, 
it was urged by Mr Huskisson, Mr 
Homer, and, with one exception, by 
Mr Canning: — "The facts on which 
the present question hinges are suffi- 
ciently ascertained, and cannot be dis- 
puted on the other side. It appears 
from the evidence which was laid be- 
fore the committee, that^ under the ex- 
isting laws, in force anterior to the 
future effect on the history and destinies of 
Great Britain. It affords a curious instance 
of the disregard of the force of evidence from 
the influence of speculative opinions. 

"I. Your committee have found that the 
price of gold bullion, which, by the regula- 
tions of his Me^esty's mint, is £S, 17s. 10^ 
per ounce of standard fineness, waa during 
the years 1806, 1S07, and 1808. as high as £4 
in the market; in 1809 it fluctuated trom 
£4, 9&, to £4, 128. per ounce. In May 1810 
the price was £4, lis. per omioe. During all 
these periods the exchanges with the Conti- 
nent have been very unl'avourable to this 
country. 

" II. This extraordinary rise in the price 
of gold is ascribed by most of the vfUneues ex- 
amined by your committee, to an alleged 
scarcity of that article arising out of an un- 
usual demand for it upon the continent of 
Europe. This unusual demand is ascribed 
by some of tbem as being chiefly for the use 
of the French armies, though increased also 
by that state of alarm, and fiiilure of confl- 
dence, which leads to the practice of hoard- 
ing. Your committee are of opinion, that in 
the sound and natural state of the British 
currency, the fouTuiation o/tokich is gold^ no 
increased demand for gold from other parts 
of the world, however great, can have the ^ect 
of producing here, for any length of time, a ma- 
terial ri$e in its market prices. Mr Wbitmore, 
indeed, the late governor of the bank, stated 
that, in his opinion, it was the high price 
abroad which has carried our cold coin out 
of this country, but he did not offer any proof 
of this high price. 

"III. It appears to your committee, that 
the difference of exchange arising from the 
state of trade, and payment between two 
countries, is limited oy the expense of con- 
veying and insuring the precious metals from 
one country to another ; at least that it can- 
not for any considerablelength of time exceed 
that limit. The real difference of exchange 
arising from the state of trade and payment 
never can fall lower than the expense of such 
carriage, including the insurance. 

** lY. Your committee having come to sus- 
]>ect, from the depression of the exchanges 
and the great rise in the price of gold, that 
the currency of the counby had come to be 
excessive, were desirous of ascertaining whe- 
ther the directors of the Bank of Eugland 
were of the same opinion. The late governor 
of the bank, however, stated that, in *regu- 
bting the general amount of the loans and 
discounts, he did not advert to the droum- 
■tanoe of the exchangen— it appearing, upon 



period of the bank restriction, no con- 
tract or undertaking could be legally 
satisfied unless the coin rendered in 
payment shall weigh in the proportion 
of jf parts of 5 pennyweights, 8 grains 
of standard gold, for each pound ster- 
ling; nor in silver coin for any sum 
exceeding £25, unless such coin shall 
weigh in the proportion of |^ parts of 
a pound troy of standard silver for 

a reference to the amount of our notes in cir- 
culation, and the course of exchange, that 
they very frequently had no connection.' 
Mr Harman, another bank director, said, ' I 
cannot suppose that the exchanses will be 
influenced by any modifications of our paper 
currency.' Your committee, however, are of 
opinion, that it is a great practical error to 
suppose that the exchanges with foreign 
ooujitries, and the price of bullion, are not 
liable to be affected by the amount of a paper 
currency not convertible at will into specie. 
They hold it clear that the exchanges will be 
lowered, and the price of bullion raised by an 
issue of such paper to excess. 

' * V. From several accounts laid before your 
committee, it appears that, previous to the 
year 1796, the average circulation of the Bank 
of England was between £10,000,000 and 
£11,000,000. But since 1797 it has risen 
firom £13,334,762 to £19,000,000. In addition 
to thi^ the circulation of private banks has 
greatly increased, thotigh no retnms have 
yet ascertained its amount. Upon these 
grounds your committee are of opmion, that 
there is at present an excess in the paper cir- 
culation of this country, of which the most 
unequivocal symptom is the veiy high price 
of bullion, and next to that the low state of 
the continental exchanges : that this excess 
is to be ascribed to the want of a sufficient 
check and control in the issues of paper from 
the Bank of England, and originaliy to the 
suspension of cMh payments, which remov- 
ed the natural and true controL No safe, 
certain, and constantly adequate provision 
against an excess of paper currency, either 
occasional or permanent, can be found, ex- 
cept in the convertibility of all such paper 
into specie. Yoiu* committee, however, are 
of opinion, that the suspension of cash pay- 
ments cannot be safely removed at an earlier 
period than tvoo years from this date, but that 
an early provision should be made by parlia- 
ment, for terminating by the end of that 
period the operation of the several statutes 
which have imposed and continued that re- 
striction."— Pari. Debates, xvii.. Appendix, 
202, 261. 

On the other hand, the material resolutions 
brought forward by Mr Vansittart were as 
follows : — 

* ' I. That at various periods, as well before 
as since the Bank Restriction Act, the ex- 
changes between Great Britain and various 
other countries have been unfavourable to 
Great Britain ; and during that period, the 
prices of gold and silver bullion, especially 
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each pound aterling. When it was en- 
acted by the authority of parliament, 
in 1797, that the payment of the pro- 
missory notes of the Bank of England 
should be suspended, it was not the 
intention of ^e legislature that any 
alteration should take place in the 
value of such promissory notes; but it 
now appears that the actual value of 
the promissory notes of the Bank of 
England, measuring such value by 
weight of standard gold and silver, 
has, for a considerable period, been 
much less than what is established by 
law as the legal tender in payment of 

such as could be legally exported, have fre- 
quently risen above the mint price. 

" II. That this happmed especially during 
the wars of William III. and Queen Anne, 
during the Seven Years' War, and American 
War, and also in the years 1795, 1700, and 
1797 of the present contest. 

*'III. That the unfavourable state of the 
exchanges, and the high price of bullion, do 
not» in any of' the instances above referred 
to, appear to have been produced by the re- 
striction upon cash payments at the Bank of 
England, or by any excess in the issue of 
bank-notes ; inasmuch as all these instances, 
except the last^ occurred previous to any 
resbiction on such cash payments : and 
because tiie price of bullion has frequently 
been highest^ and the exchanges most uo£^ 
vourable, when the issues of twuik-uotes were 
least. 

** IV. That during seventy-eight years, end- 
ing with Ist Janvar^ 1796, and previous to the 
restriction, ■ the price of standard gold was 
under the mint price twenty-eigrht years, 
and above the mint price forty-nine years. 
In the three last years of the American war 
thepriceof goldroseto£4, 2s. Sd. per ounce, 
although the bank-notes in circulation were 
reduced during the same period fSrom 
£9,160,000 to £6,906,000. 

**y. That, in consequence of the extraor- 
dinary violence and rigour with which the 
war against this country has been conducted 
by the French government, the ordinary 
trade of the country has been greatly de^ 
ranged, and an export of the precious metals^ 
which alone would be taken on the Conti- 
nent in exchange, substituted for the export 
of our manu&cture. That in addition to 
this, the naval and militanr expenditure of 
the United Kingdom in foreign parts has 
been very vreat during the last three years, 
especially In specie; and that the price of 
grain has been higher, and the importation 
larger, during that time than at any period 
since the scarcity of 1801. 

** VI. That the amount of currency neces- 
sary for canying on the transactions of the 
country must bear a proportion to the amount 
of its trade, public revenue, and expenditure ; 
and the average value of the exports and im- 
ports, revenue, and expenditure, and bank- 



any money contract ; that the fall which 
has thus taken place in the value of 
Bank of England notes, has been occa- 
sioned by a too redundant issue of 
paper currency both by the Bank of 
England and the country banks; and 
that the excess has originated in the 
want of that check un the issues of the 
Bank of England which existed before 
the suspension of cash x)ayments. 

76. "The exchanges with foreign 
countries have, for a considerable pe- 
riod, been unfavourable to this country 
in the highest degree. But although 
the adverse circumstances of our trade, 

notes of Great Britain, for three years before 
1797, stood thus :— 

1797. Offlolml TalM. 



Imports and exports, aver- > « ^o •-.« n^n 

age of three years. . f **». 762,000 

Revenue, indudiug loans^ . 87,169,000 

Expenditure, .... 42,865,000 

Bank-notes in circulation, . 10,782.000 

Coined in Geoige III.'s rdgn, 67,274,617 

*' VII. That the same averages on three 

years, ending 5th January 1811, stood thus:— 

Imports and exports, . . £77,971,000 

Revenue^ .... 62,768,000 

Loans, 12,678,000 

Expenditure,. . . 82,206,000 

Bank-notes, .... 19,649,180 
Gk)ld coin in circulation much decreased. 

" VIII. That the situation of the kinsdom, 
in respect of its political and commercial re- 
lations with foreign countries, is sufficient, 
without any changes in the internal value of 
its currency, to account for the un&vourable 
state of the exchanges and the high price of 
bullion. 

" IX. That though it is important that 
the restriction on payments in cash should 
be removed as soon as the political and com- 
mercial drcumstanoes of the country shall 
render it compatible with the public intereat, 
it would be highly inexpedient and danger- 
ous to fix a definite period for the removal of 
the restriction on cash payments prior to the 
time already fixed by 44 Geo. III. c. i., or 
six months after a general peace." — ParL 
Debatei, xix. 70-74. 

The whole of this great question of the 
currency, attended with effects of sudh im- 
mense importance, both during the war and 
since the return to cash payments by the 
act of 1819, since the peace, is to be found 
summed up in these able resolutions on both 
sides. They deserve the most serious con- 
sideration from all interested in their coun- 
try's welfare ; for, bevond all doubt^ as it 
was only by the legislature following Mr 
Vansittart's principles that the nation was 
brought victorious through the war, so by 
the adoption of those of the bullion commit- 
tee, by the acts of 1819 and 1844, it has been 
reduced to difficulties which now threaten 
its existence, and in their ultimate effects, if 
persisted in, mustdestroy the British empire. 
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and the large amount of our military 
expenditure abroad, may have oontri- 
buted to turn our exchanges with the 
Continent of Europe against us; yet 
the extraordinary degree in which they 
have been depr^sed for so long a pe- 
riod can have been caused only by the 
depreciation which has arisen in the 
relative value of the currency, as com- 
pared with the money of foreign coun- 
tries. The only way of guarding 
a^nst these manifold dangers is by a 
vigilant watch being kept up by the 
Bank of Eugland on the foreign ex- 
changes, as well as the price of bullion, 
with a view to regulate the amount of 
its issues. But the only certain mode 
of providing against an excess of paper 
currency, is by establishing by law the 
legal convertibility upon demand of all 
such currency into the lawful coin of 
the realm. It may not be expedient 
to make such a change suddenly, but 
it must be done ere long; and two 
years appears to be a reasonable time 
within which the alteration may with 
safety be effected, instead of the period 
of six months after the ratification of 
a definite treatv of peace, which at pre- 
isent is established by law. The neces- 
sity of having recourse to such a mea^ 
sure is obvious. A pound of gold, and 
£i6, 14s. 6d. being equal to each other, 
and in fact the same thing under 
different names, any circulatiDg me- 
dium which purports to represent that 
amotmt of silver ought by law to be 
exchangeable at will for a pound of 
gold. But uDder the operation of the 
Bank Restriction Act» a pound of gold 
has now come to be equivalent to 
£56 in paper currency. The difference, 
therefore, between £56 and£46,14s. 6d. 
— or £9, 5s. 6d. — is the measure of the 
depreciation of the currency, or the 
amount which every creditor in an old 
obligation, dated prior to the year 1797, 
to the extent of £56, loses, if his debtor 
now pays up his debt in the paper cur- 
rency — ^that is to say, every creditor of 
that standing loses just a fifth by the 
present state of matters. 

76. " It would be monstrous to ima- 
gine that so gross an injustice ever was 
intended by parliament, when they 
established as a temporaiy measure. 



and under the pressure of unavoidable 
necessity, the curren^ of bank paper 
as a legal tender. What could have 
been the consistency of the legislature, 
which, leaving unrepealed and unmo- 
dified the regulations which take away 
the character of a legal tender from 
eveiT guinea weighing less than the 
legal standard of '6 dwt. 8 grains, shotdd 
give it to a bank-note, purporting to 
be of the same denomination, but the 
real value of which at this moment is 
only 4 dwts. 14 grains, or, in other 
words, about three shillings less than 
the lightest guinea which is allowed to 
pass in payment f Tet this is precisely 
what the act of 1797 has now oome in 
practice to produce ; and the question 
is, whether this anomalous and unjust 
state of matters can be allowed to con- 
tinue. To sell or to buy guineas at a 
higher rate than 21s. eadi, in bank 
paper, is an offence at preseiit punish- 
able by fine and imprisonment; but 
though the penalties attach to the un- 
happy holder of a heavy gmnea, the 
fortunate possessor of a Ught one is en- 
titled by law to sell it for what it will 
bring, which is about 248. 8d. Can 
there be a more absurd state of mat- 
ters, or one more directly operating as 
a bounty on clipping, de&dng, and 
melting down the coin ; and need it be 
wondered at» if, with such temptations 
held out by the operation of law to 
the commission of these offences, the 
gold coin has entirely disappeared from 
circulation f 

77. "By the common consent of 
mankind in all civilised countries, the 
precious metals have been receiv^ as 
the fittest standard for measuring the 
value of all other commodities, and are 
employed as the universal equivalent 
for effecting their exchange. Oold in 
this country, as silver ia in Hamburg, 
is really and exclusively the fixed mea- 
sure of the rising and falling in value 
of all other commodities in reference 
to each other. The article itself which 
forms this standard never can rise or 
fall with reference to thu measure — 
that ia, with reference to itself. A 
pound -weight of gold can never be 
worth a pound and a quarter of gold. 
I A bank-note, on the other hand, is not 
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a commodity — it is only an engagement 
for the payment of a certain specified 
quantity of money. It cannot vary its 
value in the exchange for any com- 
modity, except in reference to the in- 
crease or diminution of such commod- 
ity in gold. Gold, therefore, is the 
test by which the value of bank-notes 
must be tried ; and if a bank-note, as 
stated by the witnesses in the evidence, 
instead of being worth the standard 
value of 6 dwt. 3 grains of gold, is only 
worth 4 dwt. 8 grains — it is really 
worth only the latter amount of gold 
in exchange for any other commodity. 
A general increase of prices, therefore, 
is not an indication of the depreciation 
of the currency. Such an effect may 
be produced by many other causes, as, 
for example, an increase in the supply 
of the precious metals; but every con- 
siderable or durable increase in the 
price of the precious metals, which 
f oim the basis of a currency, cannot be 
ascribed to anything but the deprecia- 
tion of such currency, even if the price 
of all other commodities were to be 
falling at the same time. 

78. " Depreciation of a currency may 
be produced either by the standard 
coin containing less of the precious 
metal which forms that standard than 
it is certified by law to contain, or by 
an ex^^ess in the amount of that cur- 
rency. The first effect took place to a 
great extentin the reign of William III., 
when the proportion of precious metals 
in the current coin was about thirty 
per cent less than it .was certified to 
contain. To that evil a remedy was 
applied by the recoinage in 1773, and 
since that time this evil has not been 
felt in this country. The existing de- 
preciation, therefoi*e, must be occa- 
sioned by excess. Such depreciation 
cannot exist for any length of time in 
any country, unless its currency con- 
sists partly of paper, partly of the pre- 
cious metals. If the coin itself be un- 
depreciated, but nevertheless the cur- 
rency is so, which is the present case, 
that can arise only from an excess in 
the paper circulating at par with the 
coin. The necessary effect of such a 
state of things is, that gold will be sent 
abroad to the better markets which are 



there to be found. And the only jws- 
sible way of applying a remedy to this 
evil is to compel the bank to pay in 
gold, and give the market price for 
guineas. By so doing, indeed, you will 
at first subject that establishment to 
a loss equal to the difference between 
the market and the mint price of that 
metal ; but the effect of this will be, 
in the end, to force it to contract its 
issues and restore the value of the cur- 
rency ; and, till that is done, whatever 
it gains by avoiding this liability is 
just so much lost to the holders of its 
notes." 

79. On the other hand, it was main- 
tained by Mr Vansittart and Lord 
Castlereagh : — " It is a matter of equal 
regret and surprise to behold a com- 
mittee composed of gentlemen so sa- 
gacious and well-informed, so conver- 
sant with business, and respectable in 
every point of view, arriving at con- 
clusions so very opposite to those 
which the evidence before the commit- 
tee, as well as the good sense of the 
nation, has long since pointed out for 
general adoption. The last resolution 
is the substantial practical recommen- 
dation of the Bullion Committee ; the 
other resolutions are only explanatory 
and introductory, and might, with 
perfect innocence and safety, be placed 
unanimously on the journals. It is 
the resumption of cash payments, with- 
in a definite and not distant period, 
which is the real point at issue ; and 
all argument is misapplied which is not 
directed, in the first as well as last in- 
stance, to that leading point. We are 
all agreed that a mixed circulation of 
bank-notes, convertible at pleasure into 
cash and coin, is the most desirable 
circulating medium which can be con- 
ceived ; because, if properly regulated, 
it possesses the solidity of a metallic 
with the cheapness of a paper currency. 
We differ only about the means, and 
the fit season, for returning to this 
state. The Bullion Committee are for 
attempting it positively and absolutely, 
without regard to consequences, or 
even practicability; we are for waiting 
till a violent and unnatural state of 
things shall have ceased, during the 
continuance of which our object can- 
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not be gained, while the attempt to ac- 
complish it would only aggravate the 
eviL 

80. "The foundations of all our 
reasonings on this subject must be an 
appeal to experience ; and the resolu- 
tions which we are to submit to the 
House are, therefore, not abstract pro- 
positions, but a statement of facts. 
The fundamental position on the other 
side, viz., that there is a certain fixed 
and definite standard of value, arising 
from a given weight and purity of the 
precious metals being used in the for- 
mation of coin in this country, is er- 
roneous. Any sum under £25 may, 
it is notorious, be legally discharged in 
silver coin; and such is the degree 
in which the silver coin of various de- 
nominations now current has been 
worn away by use, or diminished by 
fraud, that the actual amount of silver 
which a creditor holding an obligation 
ander that sum will receive, may vary 
from 5 lb. 5 oz. 15 dwt. to 8 lb. 1 6 dwt., 
according as he receives his payment 
in the worn sixpence or the fresh 
crown-pieces of the realm. The act of 
1774, limiting the legal tender of silver 
to sums below £25, expired in 1788; 
and from that time down to 1798, ob- 
ligations to any amount might have 
been discharged in these clipped and 
worn-out sixpences, then current : and 
such coins are still in practice the great 
circulating medium by which the trans- 
actions of the country are carried on. 
Even in regard to the gold coin, no 
fixed standard wasintroduced till 1774 ; 
BO that all the boasted fixity of that 
part of the currency dates only from 
that comparatively recent period. 

81. " The right of establishing and 
regulating the legal money of the 
kingdom, at all times vested in the 
sovereign or the crown, with concur- 
rence of parliament, cannot be abro- 
gated except by the same authority. 
The promissory-notes of the Bank of 
England, however, have hitherto passed 
in common estimation, and in the usual 
transactions of men, as equivalent to 
gold; although at various periods, both 
before and after the bank restriction, 
the exchanges between Great Britain 
and other countries have been unfa- 



vourable to Great Britain; and, as a 
matter of course, in such periods the 
market prices of gold and silver have 
risen considerably above the mint 
prices, and the coinage of money at the 
mint has been unavoidably either par- 
tially or wholly suspended. Such im- 
favourable exchanges and rises in the 
price of bullion have usually occurred 
in the course of foreign wars, when the 
greater part of the metallic currency 
was carried abroad to conduct the 
operations of our fleets and armies; as 
during the wars of William III. and 
Queen Anne, the greater part of the 
Seven Years' War, and the American 
war. These causes all conspired to- 
gether to produce the extraordinary 
-pressure upon the bank in February 
1797, and rendered unavoidable the 
suspension of cash payments at that 
period : and they again occurred with 
still greater severity in the two years 
which preceded the peace of Amiens. 
In these instances, the unfavourable 
state of the exchanges, and the high 
price of bullion, do not appear to have 
been produced by the restriction of 
cash payments, or any excess in the 
issue of notes; inasmuch as all the in- 
stances, except the last, occurred pre- 
viously to any restriction on such cash 
payments; and because the price of 
bullion has frequently been highest, 
and the exchanges most unfavourable, 
at periods when the issues of the bank- 
notes have been considerably dimin- 
ished, and they have been afterwards 
restored to their ordinary rates though 
those issues have been increased. 

82. "During seventy - eight years, 
ending with January 1797, the price of 
gold has been at and under the mint 
price for twenty-eight years, and above 
the mint price fifty years; and during 
that period the price of standard silver 
has been at and under the mint price 
three and two months only. The ex- 
change with Hamburg fell, during the 
three latter years of the American war, 
full eight per cent, and the price of 
foreign gold rose from £3, 17s. to 
£4, 2s. an ounce, and the price of dol- 
lars nearly in the same proportion; 
while the bank-notes in circulation 
were, during the same period, dimin* 
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ished from nine to six millions. Again, 
in December 1804, the rate of ezcliange 
with Hamburg rapidly rose to 34, and 
the price of gold fell to its former stan- 
dard of £3, ITs. before February 1787. 
The amount of bank-notes in February 
1787 was £8,600,000, and in February 
1791, £11,700,000; and between these 
years the sum of £10,700,000 was 
coined in gold, and yet the exchange 
with Hamburg rose three per cent. 
The bank-notes, which in February 
1795 were £11,500,000, were reduced 
in February 1797 to £8,600,000, during 
which time the exchange with Ham- 
burg fell three per cent ; and on the 
Ist February 1798, they were increased 
to £13,200,000, during which period 
the exchange had risen nine per cent. 
Examples of this sort prove to a de- 
monstration how extremely fallacious 
is the idea that the unfavourable state 
of the foreign exchanges is to be as- 
cribed to any excess in the issues of 
paper at home : they show that the ex- 
changes depend on a variety of other 
circumstances independent of the home 
currency, and not unfrequently they 
are highest when the paper circulation 
is most abundant. 

83. " It is not difficult to perceive 
what are the circumstances in our 
foreign relations which have produced 
the present unfavourable state of the 
exchanges. The trade with the Con- 
tinent has, from the effect of Napo- 
leon's decrees against British commerce, 
become hazardous and expensive; it 
is everywhere loaded with excessive 
charges : the trade with America has 
been precarious and interrupted; the 
naval and military expenditure has for 
some years been very gi'eat ; and the 
price of grain, owing to a succession of 
bad crops, has during the same period 
been very high. Any of these causes 
is sufficient to account for the drain 
of specie from this country; much 
more the whole of them taken together. 
The amount of the currency of the 
country must bear a certain propor- 
tion to its trade, revenue, and expen- 
diture. Now, the average amount of 
exports, imports, and revenue of Eng- 
land, for some years past, has been so 
great as absolutely to require an en- 



larged circulation ; for all the three 
have nearly doubled since the period 
when the bank restrictions wei-e first 
imposed. If the average amount of 
bank-notes in circulation at the two 
periods is compared, it will be found 
not to have advanced in the same pro- 
portion.* And how, when our metal- 
lic currency was drawn abroad by the 
necessities of foreign commerce and 
warfare, was the ordinary circulation 
of the country to be supplied, and its 
immense transactions conducted, if Uie 
increase in bank-notes, now so loudly 
complained of, had not taken place! 
The extraordinary circumstances in 
which the kingdom has lately been 
placed, therefore, are amply sufficient 
to account for the unfavourable state 
of the exchanges, without any change 
in the internal value of the currency, 
or any reason being afforded for its 
contraction. It is highly important^ 
indeed, that the restriction as to pay- 
ments in cash should be removed as 
soon as the political and commercial 
relations of the country shall render it 
compatible with the public interest; 
but under the present situation of the 
state, in all these x>articulars, it would 
be highly dangerous to do so before 
the period fixed by law, namely, six 
months after the conclusion of a defi- 
nitive treaty of peace. 

84. '* There is a depreciation of bank- 
notes compared wiUi legal coin, and 
there is a depreciation compared with 
the price of commodities. But the de- 
preciation on which the Bullion Re- 
port so largely dwells, is a depreciation 
different from either of these. It is a 
depreciation compared with the money 
of other countries. What is the mean- 
ing of such a depreciation, when no 
one ever imagined that Bank of Eng- 
land paper could pass current any- 

* Average exports and imports of Oreat 
Britain during three years before 
Feb. 1797, £48,732,000 1811, £77,981,000 
Expenditure, 42,866,000 .. 82,205,000 
Bank-notes, . 10,782,000 .. 19,641,000 
No less than £67,000,000 worth of gold coin 
had been coined during the reign of George 
III., of which a larffe portion was in circula- 
tion at the first of tiiese periods, but a very 
small portion only at the second.— Mr Van- 
sittart's RetoltUion, May 18, 1811 ; Pari Jkb* 
XX. 78, 74. 
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where but in Great Britain! What 
would be the effect of an order upon 
the Bank, just now, to resume cash 
payments in two years ? Would it not 
be to compel them to purchase gold 
coin at any loss, in order to meet the 
certain drain about tocome upon them? 
All the witnesses examined before the 
committee agree in this, that there 
is an irresistible tendency at present 
in the guineas of England to go abroad. 
Some ascribe it to the necessity of 
cash remittances to meet the balance 
of trade, others to the demand for 
gold on the Continent; but all concur 
in the fact> and the state of the foreign 
exchanges sufficiently demonstrates its 
reality. How, then, is the Bank of 
England to be able singly to stand the 
torrent produced by the commercial 
and political relations of the whole 
globe f Is it fair, equitable, or prudent^ 
to expose that establishment to the 
certainty of the enormous loss conse* 
quent on such a contest I And is this 
a time to make an experiment so haz- 
ardous to the solvency of government 
and the credit of the nation, when the 
empire is engaged in the eighteenth 
year of a costly war, waged for its very 
existence, and every guinea that can 
be spared from its domestic necessities 
is absolutely requisite to maintain the 
expensive contest in the Peninsula, 
which alone averts the horrors of in- 
vasion from the British shores!*' 

Upon a division, Mr Homer^s re- 
solutions were lost by a majority of 
seventy-six — ^the numbers beiug seven- 
ty-five to one hundred and fifty-one ; 
and the counter-resolutions of 'ilbc V an- 
sittart were, a few days after, carried 
by a majority of forty — ^the numbers 
being forty-two to eighty-two. 

85. Few subjects in the modem his- 
tory of England have been discussed 
both in and out of parliament with 
more vehemence and ability than this 
Bullion Report ; and none was ever 
fraught, both in its immediate and 
ultimate effects, with more moment- 
ous consequences. In fact, the very 
existence of the nation was at stake 
in the discussion; and it may now 
with safety be pronounced, that if the 
argument-s urged by Mr Homer, Mr 



Huskisson, and the bullion committee 
had proved successful, and parliament 
had acted upon their recommendations, 
the uationid independence must have 
been destroyed, and England rendered 
a province of France long before the 
Moscow catastrophe arrived. The very 
fact on which their whole argument 
was rested, viz. that the difiference be- 
tween the market and the mint price 
of guineas had come to be twenty-five 
per cent, was decisive against the prac- 
ticability of restoring cash payments, 
at least till the pressure of the war 
had come to an end. For what must 
have been ihe effect of a compulsitor 
to pay in gold purchased by the bank 
at such a loss, and Issued to the pub- 
lic at such a profit? Evident min to 
that establishment^ bankruptcy to the 
government, and an abandonment of 
all the enterprises, vital to the state, 
in which the empire was engaged. 
Wellington, deprived of all his pecuni* 
ary resources in Spain, would have 
been compelled to withdraw from the 
Peninsula. In the mortal stmggle be- 
tween domestic insolvency and disas- 
ter abroad, all our foreign efforts must 
have been abandoned. A force para- 
lysing him at home as great as that 
which drew back Hannibal from the 
scene of his victories in Italy, would 
have forced the British hero from the 
theatre of his destined triumphs in 
Spain. The crash in England would 
have come precisely at the crisis of the 
war ; cash pa3rments would have been 
resumed in May 1813, just after the 
battle of Liitzen, and on the eve of 
the armistice of Fi'ague ; Napoleon, 
relieved from the pressure of Welling- 
ton's veterans, would have made head 
against the forces of the north ; Aus- 
tria, in such unpromisingcircumstances, 
would never have joined the coalition; 
Russia, exhausted and discouraged, 
would have retired to her forests ; 
Germany, unarrayed by British subsi- 
dies, would have remained dormant in 
the strife; and the sun of European 
freedom would have sunk beneath the 
wave of Gallic ambition. 

86. Even i^ by prudential measures 
and great efforts on the part of the gov- 
ernment and the bank, an immediate 
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catastrophehad been avoided, there can 
be not doubt that the resumption of 
cash payments at that crisis must, at 
no distant period, have proved fatal to 
the finances and public credit of Great 
Britain. Experience has now cast a 
broad and steady light on this subject. 
It is known that the adoption of this 
step in 1819, enforced and carried out 
as it was by the suppression of small 
notes in 1826, changed prices at least 
forty per cent;* that tiie holders of 
commodities and property of all de- 
scriptions found their capital dimin- 
ished by that amount in the course of 
a few years ; that debts, augmented 
in the same proportion, speedily proved 
fatal to all the overburdened fortunes, 
whether in land or money, over the 
country; that bankruptcies, to an im- 
pai*alleled extent, diffused ruin and 
misery through the industrious classes ; 
and that the general distress and dif- 
ficulties of the middle ranks of society 
produced that widespread feeling of 
discontent, which, ignorant of the real 
cause of its suffering, and fanned into 
a flame by the spirit of faction, gave 
rise to the conflagration which brought 
about the great organic change of 1832. 
If such have been the effects of this 
momentous step in a period of pro- 
found peace, universal commerce, and 
comi>aratively light national burdens, 
what must have been its results if it 
had occurred in the crisis of the war, 
and in the presence of Napoleon, with 
the income-tax forcibly extracting all 
the surplus pi*ofit8 of the people, com- 
merce to continental Europe almost 
closed by the military power of France 
and a gigantic naval and military 
establishment exhausting all the re- 
soui'ces of the state, and yet alone pre- 
serving the nation from foreign subju- 
gation ? 

87. The fundamental error of Mr 
Huskisson and the bullion committee 
on this subject consisted in the princi- 
ples, which they laid down as axioms, 
that the measure of the depreciation 
of the ciurency was to be found in the 
difference between the market and the 

* See Alison's Enfflandinl8l5 and 1845, the 
Table at end — where this is demonstrated by 
the prices given for fifty years back. 



mint price of gold ; and that the cause 
of the high price of the precious metals 
was to be sought for in the over-issue 
of paper rather than the absorption of 
specie by foreign states. Both posi- 
tions, it has now been proved by ex- 
perience, were erroneous, or rather em- 
braced only a part of the truth ; and, 
what is singidar enough, the first 
erred chiefly from underrating the de- 
preciation arising from excessive issue, 
on which the bullion committee them* 
selves so strongly founded. Assuming 
the depreciation to be measured by 
the difference between the market and 
the mint price of gold, that is between 
£46, 148. 6d., and £56, they estimated 
it at 25 per cent, whereas there can 
be no doubt that it was at that period 
nearer 76 per cent; and a revulsion of 
prices in most articles, to more than 
half that amount^ took place upon the 
resumption of cash payments when the 
bill of 1819 came into operation, even 
during a period of profound peace. In 
fact, the relative money and mint price 
of the precious metals had nothing to 
do with the question of depreciation 
of the currency; for, as bmk-notcts 
never sank in value compared with 
specie, whatever x)arty-spirit may have 
af&rmed to the contrary, the measure 
of the depreciation which undoubtedly 
took place was to be sought for, not 
in the relative value of the metallic 
and paper currency, but in the dimin- 
ished value of the whole currency , gold, 
silver, and paper, when compared with 
that of all other commodities. And 
the proof of that was to be foimd in 
the fact, not that gold was at a "pre- 
mium of 25 per cent, but that wheat 
had, on an average of ten years pre- 
ceding, advanced 100 per cent, and was 
then selling at 110 shillings the quar- 
ter, whether paid in bank-notes or gold. 
The high premium on gold, on which 
so much stress was laid, was evidently 
owing to the political or natural causes 
which at that period caused the pre- 
cious metals to be all drained out of 
the country ; and we who have seen 
the bank of England reel, and the 
United States bank of America fall, 
under the effects of the drain of 
£6,000,000 sterling from the vaults of 
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the former of these establishments to 
purchase grain from continental Europe 
in 1839,* for the consumption of the 
British Islands, and the Bank Charter 
Act suspended, and a commercial crisis, 
of unheard-of severity, induced in 1848, 
in consequence of the drain of gold to 
buy the grain imported to meet the 
failure of the potato crop in the pre- 
ceding year, can feel no surprise that 
gold was at an extravagant premium 
in 1810 and 1811 in London, when 
£4,171,000 was, in the former of these 
years, sent out of the country for grain 
alone ; and in both years, above 
£6,000,000 was annually remitted to 
the Peninsula, iu specie and bullion, 
for the service of the English and Por- 
tuguese armies. 

88. It is remarkable that a measure 
fraught, as every one, unbiassed by 
party feeling or interest, now sees, with 
such obvious and utter ruin, both to 
the nation and the individuals of whom 
it is composed, was at that period sup- 
ported by the ablest men in parlia- 
ment, and many of the profoundest 
thinkers in the country ; that the re- 
port which recommended such a peril- 
ous and destructive change was for 
above twenty years held up as the 
model of political wisdom ; and that 
the ministry who, by resisting it, saved 
their country from destruction, more 

* In Mr Biddle's able paper on the causes 
nf the suspension of caMi paymonts by the 
United States Bank in October 1839, the 
principal reason assigned was the drain up- 
on the Bank of England during the preceding 
year, from the vast importation of grain, in 
consequence of the bad harvest in Great 
Britain in 1838. and the consequent contrac- 
tion of the British circulating medium and 
pressure upon the money market of Ame- 
rica. 

t Particularly by Sir John Sinclair, whose 
sagacious mind early and clearly perceived 
the fiital effect of the proposed resumption 
of cash payments at that critical period, 
especially on that great national interest^ 
ajrriculturo, to the support and improvement 
of which his long and useful life was devoted. 
—Life nf Sir John Sinclair, ii. 268, by his 
son, the Rev. John Sinclair, chaplain to the 
Bishop of London— a work Aill of valuable 
information both historical and political, by 
an author "Who imites to the tudents and in- 
dustry hereditary in his family, the accom- 
plishments of a scholar, the learning of a di- 
vine, and the p^hilanthropy of a Christian. 

I The following was the evidence given on 
the subject of the high price of bullion by Mr 



perhaps than by any act in their whole 
career, incurred the imputation, with 
the great bulk of the succeeding gene- 
ration, of being behind the lights of 
the age. It is the more inexplicable, 
that the general delusion should so 
long have prevailed on the subject, 
when it is recollected, not only that 
the true principles of this apparently 
difficult but really simple branch of 
national economy, which are now gene- 
rally admitted by all impartial think- 
ers, were at the time most ably ex- 
pounded by many men both in and out 
of parliament ;t but that, in the ex- 
amination of some of the leading mer- 
chants of London before the parlia- 
mentary committees on the subject, 
the truth was told with a force and a 
precision which it now appears surpris- 
ing any one could resist.^ This me- 
morable example should always be pre- 
sent to the minds of all who are called 
upon, either theoretically or practically, 
to deal with so momentous a subject 
as the monetary concerns of a nation; 
and, while it is calculated to inspire 
distrust in abstract or speculative con- 
clusions, when unsupported by facts, 
it points in the clearest manner to the 
wisdom of adhering to those common- 
sense views which experience has sug- 
gested to practical men, and which, 
however apparently irreconcilable at 

Chambers, before theCommitteeoftheHouse 
of Commons. ^ 

In the examination of Mr Chambers, a gen- 
tleman who deservedly ei^joys the reputation 
ofgreat intelligence and extensive informa- 
tion in the commeroial world, we find the 
fidlewing evidence :— " At the mint price of 
standard gold in this country, bow much gold 
does a Bank of England note for one pound 
represent?" — "Five dwts. three grains.**— 
" At the present market price of £4, 12s. per 
ounce, how much sold do you get for a bank- 
note of one iK)und ?*• — *' Four dwts. eight 
grains.'* *' Do you consider a Bank of Eng- 
land note for one pound under these present 
circumstances as exchangeable in gold for 
what it represents of that metal ?"— *• I do not 
conceive gold to be a fairer standard fur Bank 
of England notes than indigo or broadcloth." 
Question repeated, ** If it represents twenty 
shillings of that metal at the coinage price, 
it is not.**— Huskisson's Life, i. 36. Mr Hus- 
kisson adds, in these answers this leading 
doctrine ismaufiillyand ingenuously asserted 
and maintained; and all who stand up for 
the undepreciated value of bank paper, how- 
ever disguised their language, must ultimate- 
ly come to the same issue.— /6ui. 
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the moment with theoretical principle, 
will generally be found to emanate from 
it in the end, and to have arisen from 
some unobserved element acting, with 
a force imperceptible to the theorist, 
but most cogent to the practical man, 
on the great and complicated maze of 
human transactions. 

89. William Huskisson, who first 
rose to great and deserved celebrity in 
the course of these important discus- 
sions, was a statesman whose career 
belongs to the pacific but momentous 
period which intervened between the 
close of the war and the passing of the 
Reform BilL But he was too eminent 
a man, and exercised too powerful an 
influence on the fortunes of his coun- 
try, to be passed over without remark 
in the annals of Europe during the 
French Revolution. He was descend- 
ed from a family of ancient standing 
but moderate fortune in Staffordshire, 
and received the elements of edu- 
cation in his native county. He was 
early sent over to receive the more 
advanced branches of instruction at 
Paris, under the direction of Dr Gem, 
physician to the British embassy at 
that metropolis ; and he arrived tnere 
in 1789, just in time to witness, and 
in some degree share, the enthusiasm 
excited by the capture of the Bastile 
in that year. The intimate acquain- 
tance which at this period he formed 
with Franklin and Jefferson, as well 
as the popular leaders in the Club of 
1789, of which he was a member, had 
a powerful influence on his character, 
which was never obliterated through 
life, and eventually exercised no in- 
considerable effect on the fortunes of 
his country, to the chief direction of 
the commercial concerns of which his 
abilities ultimately raised him. 

90. He was first brought into par- 
liament in the close of the year 1796, 
for the borough of Morpeth, under the 
nomination of Lord Carlisle ; and was 
about the same time appointed Under- 
secretary of State for War and the 
Colonies, in which laborious and im- 
portant situation his business talents 
were speedily discovered, and he en- 
joyed the intimate friendship, and was 
often called to the private counsels, 



both of Mr Dundas and Mr Pitt. He 
retired from ofiice with Mr Pitt in 
1801, along with Mr Canning, with 
whom, throughout life, he maintained 
the closest intimacy; but was reinstate 
ed in the situation of Secretary to the 
Treasury on Mr Pitt's return to power 
in 1804; which important trust he 
continued to hold, with the exception 
of the brief period when the Whigs 
were in power, down to the retirement 
of Mr Canning from Downing Street in 
September 1809, when he withdrew 
from government with his brilliant 
friend, and became a leading member 
of the liberal section of the Tory 
party, now in avowed hostility to the 
administration. In 1814 he was ap- 
pointed a Commissioner of the Woods 
and Forests, and from that time till his 
appointment to the important office 
of President of the Board of Trade in 
January 1823, he devoted his attention 
almost exclusively to subjects of trade, 
navigation, and political economy, in 
which his information gave him great 
weight, and of which, even before he 
became a cabinet minister, he had ac- 
quired almost the exclusive direction. 
The return to cash payments, by the 
celebrated bill of 1819, the reciprocity 
treaties, the partial abandonment of 
the navigation laws, and the free-trade 
system, were mainly occasioned by his 
influence ; and he continued, whether 
in or out of ofiice, almost entirely to 
direct the commercial concerns of the 
nation, till the time of his death, which 
was occasioned by the frightful acci- 
dent of the railway train passing over 
him on the 15th September 1830, the 
day on which the Ime from Liverpool 
to Manchester was opened, 

91. He was the first of that class 
of statesmen who have arisen with the 
prodigious increase in the commercial 
transactions and industrial activity of 
Great Britain in later times, and whose 
attention is chiefly devoted to the mate- 
rial interests and statistical details of 
the nation. He was not endowed by 
nature with any remarkable oratori- 
cal abilities ; he had great powers of 
thought and application, but neither 
the &re of genius, the gift of original 
thought, nor the soul of poetry, in his 
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character. And though in the later 
years of hiB life he was listened to with 
profound attention on both sides of the 
house, yet this respect was owing ra- 
ther to the vast stores of varied inform 
mation which he never failed to bring 
to bear upon the subject of debate, and 
the luminous views which he advanced 
regarding it, than to any faculty of 
captivating a mixed audience with 
which he was gifted. His reasoning 
faculties were of a veiy high order; 
and there is no statesman of that period 
to whose arguments the historian can 
now so well refer for an exposition of 
the principles which, during the inter- 
val between the peace and the Reform 
Bill, governed the commercial and ma- 
ritime policy of England. He first 
brought to bear upon legislative mea- 
sures the resources of statistical re- 
search ; and, to the industry and per- 
severance requisite for such an under- 
taking, he united the rarer faculty of 
philosophic reflection, and the power 
of deducing general principles from an 
immense detoil of particular instances. 
He was never taken unawares on any 
subject of that description ; the details 
of the parliamentary returns were ever 
present to his memory; and, by the 
skilful use which he made of them in 
debate, he acquired, for the last ten 
years of his career, a weight in the 
House of Commons on all subjects con- 
nected wit^ trade and navigation which 
was well-nigh irresistible. 

92. Adam Smith has said that he 
had no great faith in political arith- 
metic; and although nothine is more 
certain than that the principles of the 
Baconian philosophy will be found in 
the end to be applicable to this, as to 
every other subject of human inquiry, 
and that a careful examination of facts 
is the only sure test of the truth or 
falsehood of any particular opinion, yet 
here, as elsewhere, principle must be 
the guide to inqtury. It is only by 
persons thoroughly imbued with ra- 
tional views that these valuable results 
can be obtained ; while, to the world 
in general, statistical returns will pre- 
sent an unmeaning mass of fiigures, and 
to the speculative politician they may 
often become a fruitful source of error. 



Statistics are to the science of politics 
what the observations of Tycho Brahe 
were to astronomy ; but it requires 
the mind of a Kepler to deduce from 
them the true philosophic conclusions. 
The reason is, not that the returns are 
incorrect,' or the figures err, but that 
such a variety of circimistances enter 
into the formation of the general re- 
sult, that the chances are, that, in the 
outset of statistical inquiry, and before 
the true causes have been separated 
from the imaginary ones by experience, 
conclusions altogether fallacious will 
often be deduced from perfectly correct 
premises. Certain it is, that, with idl 
the accuracy and extent of Mr Huskis- 
son's information on mercantile sub- 
jects, and all the force of his reasoning 
powers, his conclusions were in great 
part erroneous ; and that to his influ* 
ence, more perhaps than that of any 
other individual, is to be ascribed the 
false direction of British policy for the 
last twenty years, alike in regard to 
monetary, commercial, and colonial 
affairs. Experience, the great test of 
truth, has now demonstrated this in 
the most decisive manner. 

93. He strenuously advocated the 
return to a metallic currency in 1819, 
before anv serious progress had been 
made in the reduction of the debt con- 
tracted during the paper one ; and the 
result has been that the nation has 
been permanently disabled from pay- 
ing it off; and the fall in the money 
price of all property to the extent of 
above a third, while all debts, public 
and private, remained at their former 
amount, produced such a storm of dis- 
content as ten years afterwards over- 
threw the old constitution of the em- 
pire. He strenuously advocated the 
conclusion of reciprocity navigation 
treaties with the powers of northern 
Europe ; and the result has been that 
our shipping with them has been re- 
duced in twenty years to aiourth of its 
amount, while theirs with us has been 
quadrupled in the same period, with- 
out any advantage whatever having 
been gained for our manufacturing in- 
terests to counterbalance so serious a 
disadvantage. He strenuously advo- 
cated the reduction of the duties on 
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various articles of foreign manufacture ; 
and the result has been that a severe 
wound has been inflicted on domestic 
industry, without foreign jealousy hav- 
ing in so much as a single instance re- 
laxed aught of the burdens on British 
productions. He strenuously advo- 
cated the propitiation of foreign mer- 
cantile powers in the same stage of ci- 
vilisation as ourselves, even if the con- 
sequence should be the discouragement 
and irritation of our own colonies ; and 
the result has been, without the slight- 
est relaxation of the prohibitions of 
the former, a general neglect of those 
vast colonial interests in which Great 
Britain can alone find a permanent 
market for its manufactures, and 
which, according as they were attach- 
ed by durable cords to the parent 
state, or severed from it, must ulti- 
mately become either an unbounded 
source of its strength or the immediate 
cause of its ruin,* 

94. Another subject which occupied 
a large portion of the attention of par- 
liament, during the years 1811 and 
1812, was the repeal of the Orders 
in Council, which was now anxiously 
pressed upon government, both by the 
Opposition and the principal manu- 
facturing cities in the empire : and in 
the discussions on which a statesman 
reserved for high destinies in future 
days, Henbt BBonaHAM, first rose to 
distinguished eminence. It has been 
already noticed, that the British gov- 
ernment — ^justly irritated at the Ber- 
lin and Milan decrees, which Napoleon, 
in the intoxication consequent on the 
overthrow of Prussia in 1806, had ful- 
minated against English commerce — 
issued the celebrated Orders in Coun- 
cil, which in effect declared that no 
ship belonging to any neutral power 
should be permitted to enter the ports 
of any country under the government 
of France, unless it had previously 
touched at a British harbour, [ante, 
Chap. I. § 11]. Between these rigorous 
orders on the one hand, and the per- 
emptory French decrees on the other, 
the trade of neutral states was well- 
nigh destroyed; for they had no means 
of avoiding the penalty of confiscation 
* See Ai^pendix, G, Chap. lxiv. 



denounced against them by the one 
power, but by adopting a course which 
immediately exposed them to the same 
risk from the other. The only neutral 
power which at this period carried on 
any considerable carrying trade was 
America; but it did so to a great 
extent^ and that commerce promised 
daily to become greater and more pro- 
fitable to its citizens, from the mutual 
rage of the belligerents, which threw 
the only traffic that could be main- 
tained between them into the hands 
of the only neutral state in existence. 
95. Deeply, therefore, did both the 
people and government of the United 
States feel -themselves injured by these 
acts on the part of France and Eng- 
land; and, in despair of bringing either 
of the powers back to a more reason- 
able and civilised species of hostility, 
they had recourse to measures calcu- 
lated to withdraw from any intercourse 
with either. A general embargo was 
first laid on all British shipping with- 
in their harbours, which was soon after 
succeeded by a Non-intercourse Act, 
which prohibited all intercourse be- 
tween the United States and either 
France or England. The particulars 
of these acts, and the abortive diplo- 
matic efforts which were made to re- 
establish agood understandingbetween 
the two nations, will be given in the 
sequel of this work. Suffice it to say, 
that the Non-intercourse Act contin- 
ued in force through the whole of 1810 
and 1811, and that the cessation of all 
exports to the United States, which at 
that time took off British produce and 
manufactures to the extent of no less 
than thirteen millions sterling, power- 
fully contributed both to the extra- 
ordinary falling off in the exports of the 
latter of these years, and to the gene- 
ral discontent and suffering in the manu- 
facturing districts, which have been al- 
ready noticed, [ante. Chap. lxiv. § 60]. 
Committees were appointed to take evi- 
dence on the subject early in 1812 in 
both houses of parliament ; and their 
members, among whom Mr Brougham, 
Mr Baring, and Mr Huskisson took 
the lead, exerted themselves with ex- 
traordinary vigour in prosecuting the 
inquixy. A great number of petitions 
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against the Orders in Council, chiefly 
from the large manufacturing towns 
interested in the trade with America, 
were presented. Early in June the 
subject came on for discussion in the 
House of Commons; and the debates 
which followed were of the utmost im* 
portance, as illustrating the real effect, 
on the national interests, of the extra- 
ordinary species of warfare in which 
the empire was now engaged. 

96. On the part of the Opposition, 
it was argued with uncommon ability 
by Mr Brougham, Mr Baring, and Mr 
Ponsonby : — " The question at issue, 
though one of unexampled import- 
ance, is of very little intricacy; the 
evidence is of immense extent and ap- 
parently interminable details; but a 
few minutes' debate must be sufficient 
to demonstrate where the only safe or 
honourable path is to be found. The 
table of the house has groaned under 
the mass of petitions presented — the 
hearts of the members have been har- 
rowed by the details of general suffer- 
ing which have been established in 
evidence. Numerous disorders in dif- 
ferent parts of the country have arisen 
out of this general distress; it has 
even driven Lu>ge bodies of men to the 
absurd expedient of endeavouring to 
revive an obsolete law of Elizabeth, for 
magistrates fixing the rate of wages; 
while the more enlightened sufferers 
under the restrictions of the times, 
have sought some relief in what would 
prove a most inadequate remedy, the 
extension of a free trade to India and 
China. The Potteries have demanded 
permission to send their porcelain to 
China; and the ancient and respect- 
able city of Newcastle has earnestly 
entreated that it may be allowed to 
Bhip coed for the stoves and hothouses 
of Calcutta I These various projects, 
some to a certain extent feasible, others 
utterly visionary and absurd, only 
prove the magnitude of the evil whicn 
is so generally felt, and remind us of 
the awful accounts of the plague, when, 
in the vain effort to seek relief, miser- 
able men were seen wildly rushing 
into the streets, and madly grasping 
the first passenger they met^ to im- 
plore his help. 



97. " The dreadful amount of the 
present distress is proved by all the 
witnesses ; it comes upon us in a thou- 
sand shapes ; it exhibits the same 
never-ending yet ever-varying scene of 
heart-rending suffering. The wants of 
the poor have been proved to be so 
pressing, that they have been forced 
to part with their whole little stock of 
furniture; pawn their blankets, their 
beds, their very clothes off their backs; 
and the prodigious mass of movable 
articles thus brought at once into the 
market, has produced a decided de- 
pressing effect upon prices even in the 
metropolis. Qreat as was the general 
distress during the scarcity of 1800 
and 1801, it is described by a host 
of witnesses to have been as nothing 
compared to that which now prevails; 
for then there was a want only of pro- 
visions, but wages were high and em- 
ployment abundant; whereas now the 
want of money meets and aggravates 
the want of food. The returns of ex- 
ports and imports during the last two 
years completely account for this ex- 
traordinary woe. Nay, they exhibit 
a decay in national industry, which 
might have been expected to produce 
a still more heart-rending and wide- 
spread Buffering. Taking the whole 
amount of trade, both exports and 
imports (which is the only fair way of 
reckoning), there is a falling off, com- 
pared with 1809, of thirty-six millions, 
with 1810 of thirty-eight. In British 
manufactures alone, the decline from 
1809 to 1811 is sixteen millions — in- 
cluding colonial produce, it is no less 
than twenty-four millions as compared 
with 1809, and twenty-seven as com- 
pared vrith 1810. The reduction is 
unparalleled in British annals ; it out- 
strips all the efforts of financiers or 
treasury-clerks to conceal, and stands 
forth an imperishable monument of 
the infatuation on the part of the 
government which has brought such 
calamities on the nation. 

98. " It is in vain to talk of substi- 
tutes for the North American trade, 
the loss of which has been the main 
cause of these grievous evils. The 
Brazil market, the South American 
market, have been tried, and both have 
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terminated Id nothing but disappoint- 
ment. We neither know their wants 
nor do they require our manufactures. 
The smuggling trade to the United 
States through Canada at first afforded 
some relief; but^ since the continu- 
ance of our prohibitory system has ex- 
asperated the North American popu- 
lation, even this resource has failed 
us. As a necessary consequence of 
this total stoppage of all our best fo- 
reign markets, the home trade has 
become depressed in a most remark- 
able degree. (}oods of all sorts, des- 
tined for the consumption of foreign 
states, have been thrown back upon 
the home market from inability to 
find any extraneous vent for our ma- 
nu&ctures; and then the diminution 
in the amount of our exports, great 
as it is, affords an inadequate repre- 
sentation of the real depression of our 
industry; for it frequently has hap- 
pened that goods, which had paid duty 
as exports, and even crossed the At- 
lantic, have been thrown back upon 
our own market, and sold at a ruinous 
loss to all concerned, for domestic con- 
sumption. It is to no purpose, there- 
fore, that, in this unexampled depres- 
sion of our foreign sales, we turn to 
our home market for relief ; for there 
the magnitude of our external losses 
has produced a ruinous glut; and every 
effort made to find a vent among our 
own inhabitants but adds to the gene- 
ral distress. 

99. " Let it be shown, indeed, that 
the national honour or security is 
involved in upholding the Orders in 
Council, and all these axguments go 
for nothing; nay, it becomes the first 
duty of every patriot, at any haseuid, 
even that of the total ruin of our ma- 
nufactures, to concur in their main- 
tenance. But has this been shown to 
be the case! Nay, is it not evident 
that their repeal is called for alike by 
what is due to the national character, 
and the preservation and stability of 
our naval power! It is unnecessary, 
in discussing this question, to go back 
to the legality or illegality, the justice 
or injustice, of the paper blockades of 
long lines of the enemy's coast, to 
which Napoleon constantly refers the 



origin of this calamitous species of 
warfare. Admitting that it may be 
both just and legal to do so, the ques- 
tion is. Is it emedient to assert and 
enforce such rights at a time when it 
involves us in such calamities? His- 
tory proves that, on many occasions, 
these rights, though never abandoned, 
have been quietly passed over sub si- 
lentiOf where the assertion of them 
would have interfered with national 
interests, or impeded national advan- 
tages. This was done at the peace of 
Utrecht, in the American war, and by 
express acts of the government in 1793 
and 1794. The point now is, whether 
this is an occasion when, without sur- 
rendering our maritime rights, it is 
expedient for a time to waive their* 
consideration? Now, what is the com- 
merce which we sacrifice for the vain 
honour of preserving these rights? 
Why, it is no less than the vast North 
American market — a market now tak- 
ing off thirteen millions' worth of our 
produce, and worth, in the estimation 
of the most competent witnesses, all 
foreign markets put together. The 
returns in that market are as sure, the 
bad debts as few, as in the former 
trade with Holland. 

100. "The extent, steadiness, and 
rapid increase of the trade between 
England and North America is easily 
accounted for. The inhabitants of the 
United States are connected with us 
by origin, language, and habits ; their 
tastes go along with their inclinations, 
and th^ come to us, as a matter of 
course, for such manufactured articles 
as they require. There is not a cabin 
or loghouse in their vast territory in 
whi<£ you do not meet with British 
produce; while the rapid increase of 
their population, which doubles every 
thirty years, and in which, neverthe- 
less, there is not a single pauper to be 
found, offers a boundless fi^d for future 
increase. It is not a figuro of speech, 
but the simple truth, to assert that^ 
ciroumstanced as the two countries 
are, there is not an axe falls in the 
woods of America which does not put 
in motion some shuttle, or hammer, or 
wheel in England. It is the miserable, 
shufiiing, doubtful traffic to the north 
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of Europe and the Mediterranean that 
we prefer to the sure^ regular, and in- 
creasingKorth American trade — atrade 
placed beyond the reach of the enemy's 
power, and which supports at once all 
that remains of the liberty of the seas, 
and gives life and vigour to its main 
pillar within the realm — the manufac- 
tures and commerce of England. Look 
to the other side of the picture. If 
you continue the cessation of inter- 
course with America much longer, the 
ineyitable consequence will be, that 
the Americans will be driven to the 
necessity of supping themselves with 
manufactures. They have the means 
of doing so within their own bounds : 
coal and water-carriage in abundance 
are to be found in their territory; and 
the vast fortunes already accumidated 
in their seaport towns, prove that they 
are noways deficient in the true com- 
mercial spirit We can have no jeal- 
ousy of Jonerica, whose armies are yet 
at tiie plough, or making, since your 
policy has so willed it, awkward though 
improving attempts at the loom ; whose 
assembled navies coidd not lay siege 
to an English man-of-war. The nation 
is already deeply embarked in the Span- 
ish war ; let us not, then, run the risk 
of adding another to the already for- 
midable league of our enemies, and 
reduce ourselves to the necessity of 
feeding Canada with troops from Por- 
tugal, and Portugal with bread from 
England.* • 

101. Such was the weight of these 
arguments, and such the strong foun- 
dations which they had in the necessi- 
ties of the times, and the evidence laid 
before both houses of parliament, that 
government offered very little resist- 
ance to them. It was merely urged 
by Lord Castlereagh and Mr Kose : — 
** No question more vital, both to the 
national security and the commercial 
interests of the country, ever came be- 
fore parliament : and there can be no 
doubt that a case of grave distress to 
the manufacturing interest has been 
* The aigument of Lord Brouffham, of 
which the pracedinfc sketch is but the skele- 
ton, iB one of the ablest, and, withid, sound- 
Mt pieces of oratorical reasoning in the Eiig- 
liab laogxiage. 
VOL. IX. 



made out by the evidence. Kay, there 
is reason to believe that» if the North 
American market is not speedily open- 
ed, that suffering will be augmented. 
Even admitting^ however, that the re- 
peal of the Orders in Council would 
occasion the abrogation of the Non-in- 
tercourse Act» still it does by no means 
follow that the original imposition of 
these Orders was not called for by ne- 
cessity, and justified by expedience. 
Was it to be expected that Great Bri- 
tain was tamely to have submitted to 
the iniquitous decrees of France with- 
out any retaliation! — ^without attempt- 
ing, at least, to inflict upon that state 
some part of the suffering which it has 
brought upon this countiy? As against 
France, that system has perfectly suc- 
ceeded; and severely as our commerce 
has suffered in the struggle, hers has 
undergone a still more remarkable di- 
minution. BVom the official accounts 
published bv the French government, 
it appears tnat, even with their popu- 
lation of nearly forty millions, the total 
amount of their manufactures for the 
home market and exportation was onl v, 
in 1810, £54,000,000 sterling; while 
that of Great Britain and Ireland, with 
only seventeen millions of souls, was 
66,000,000. With the exception of the 
year 1811, which was one of great de- 
pression, arising from temporary causes, 
the preceding years, when the Orders 
in Council were in operation, were pe- 
riods of extraordinary and unprecedent- 
ed prosperity. The average of our 
exports to continental Europe, forthree 
years previous to the issuing of the- 
Orders in Council, was £17,600,000; 
that for the three years subsequent, 
£28,000,000. Can more decisive proof 
be desired that the machinations of the 
French Emperor for our destruction 
have not only failed in their object, 
but recoiled upon himself? 

102. ** The hostile feelings of the 
American government have now made 
the Orders in Council a pretext for 
breaking off all commercial intercourse 
with thu country ; and doubtless that 
interruption is one great cause of the 
distress in which the mercantile inter- 
ests are now involved. But such an 
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interruption oould not have been cal- 
culated upon; and, in the ordinary 
course of human events, it would not 
have occurred. Reason and equitable 
feeling should have taught the Ameri- 
cans that the Orders in Council were 
adopted by the British government as 
a measure of retaliation only ; that 
they were issued subsequent to the 
Berlin decree, under the pressure of 
necessity ; and if these defensive mea- 
sures proved, as doubtless they did, 
injurious in a very high degree to the 
interests of American commerce, their 
enmity should have been directed 
against France, the primary cause of 
this destructive system of hostility, in- 
stead of this country, which merely in 
its own defence was driven to its adop- 
tion. Never was there a country which, 
when forced to embrace such a system, 
evinced a more sincere desire to pro- 
secute it in the way least injurious to 
neutral powers ; an instance of which 
is to be found in the Order of 1809, 
limiting the blockade to France and 
the powers under her immediate con- 
trol The license system, when pro- 
perly understood, was no departure 
from the principles of the Orders in 
Council ; not a fifth of the licenses 
issued were intended to evade these 
Orders; four -fifths originated in the 
enemy's own necessity for relief from 
the stringent effects of our measures. 
We did, however, offer to forego all the 
advantages of the license trade, and 
revert to the strict measure of 1807, 
if the government of the United States 
would repeal the Non-intercourse Act; 
but they have hitherto shown no dis- 
position to embrace such a proposition. 
103. " The Prince Regent long ago 
issued a declaration, bearing that^.as 
soon as the Berlin and Milan decrees 
were repealed, the British government 
would forthwith withdraw the Orders 
in Council ; and the French cabinet has 
recently communicated to the Ameri- 
can government a resolution apparent- 
ly consenting to abandon the decrees, 
if the British Orders were at the same 
time repealed. That declaration, how- 
ever, is not sufficiently explicit to en- 
able the English cabinet to act upon 
the assurance it contains ; in particu- 



lar, it appears to be virtually abrogated 
by the sweeping declaration of the Duke 
of Bassano, that the Berlin and Milan 
decrees should remain in full force tUl 
the maritime assumptions of this coun- 
try were abandoned. But the British 
government is fully disposed to receive 
the olive branch tendered, whether in 
good or doubtful faith, by the French 
ruler ; she is willing for a time to sus- 
pend the Orders in Council, if the Ame- 
rican government will repeal the Non- 
intercourse Act. The sincerity of 
France will thereby be put to the test; 
and a breathing-time gained in tiie 
midst of this mortal hostility, during 
which an opportunity would be afford- 
ed for a return to a more civilised spe- 
cies of warfare. If the. experiment 
fails, and France persists in her frantic 
devices, we must return to our retalia- 
tory system; but if driven to do so, 
we shall at least have shown every dis- 
position to concede all the just de- 
mands of the neutral powers ; and such 
a return would, it is to be hoped, not 
lead to any interruption of the amicable 
intercourse between this country and 
its Transatlantic offspring, which it is 
the curse of both countries should ever 
have been broken." 

104. No division ensued upon this 
debate — Mr Brougham contenting him- 
self with congratulating the countiy 
upon the prospect of speedily getting 
rid of these obnoxious Orders, and the 
ministry upon the manly course they 
had adopted regarding them. In truth, 
it was evident, after the declarations of 
both the English and French govern- 
ments, that no real object of conten- 
tion remained between them; or at 
least that both might, in perfect con- 
sistency with their national honour and 
recorded declarations on the subject, 
recede from the virulent system of hos- 
tility which they had adopted. A fort- 
night after there appeared in the Ga- 
zette an Order absolutely and unequi- 
vocally revoking the Orders in Council ; 
but with a declaration that, if the 
Americans did not, after due notice, 
revoke their interdictory acts against 
British commerce, the revocation should 
become null, and the original Orders 
revive. This just and man^y conces- 
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lion, however, came too late ; the de- 
mocratic party in America had gained 
entire possession of the public mind; 
a contest with England, at all hazards, 
was resolved on; and, before intelli- 
gence of the conciliatory act of the 
British government had crossed the 
Atlantic, war was actually declared. 

105. It is evident^ on a dispassion- 
ate review of this gteat debate, and the 
mighty interests which were wound up 
with it, that the repeal of the Orders 
in Council, at the period it took place, 
was a wise, and indeed necessary mea- 
sure, and that the greater part of Mr 
Brougham's arguments were well found- 
ed. The observation of Mr Canning; 
in the course of the discussion, was 
perfectly just, that the Orders in Coun- 
cil were a political, not a commercial 
measure; and the moment that the 
evU induced by their continuance ex- 
ceeded the benefit to be expected from 
it, the hour for their repeal had arrived. 
That this period had arrived in 1812, 
was decisively proved by the great fall- 
ing off in the commerce of the preced- 
ing year. Hopes, indeed, might rea- 
sonably have been entertained that the 
neutral states, seeing how evidently 
Great Britain stood upon the defensive 
in the maritime quarrel, woidd have 
stood aloof from engaging in it ; espe- 
cially when it was recoUectedhow much 
more closely their interests were wound 
up with the maintenance of pacific rela- 
tions with this country than with any 
of the continental powers. America, 
in particular, wluch traded with Qreat 
Britain to the extent of £13,000,000 
a-year, and with Fi*ance not to the ex- 
tent of £1,000,000 annually, had the 
most vital interest to preserve pacific 
relations with the nation with whom 
BO great a portion of its commercial 
intercourse was conducted. The whole 
arguments, so forcibly urged by Mr 
Brougham, as to the vast importance of 
the American trade to the English ma- 
nufacturers, applied still more strongly 
to the impolicy of the United States 
coming to a rupture with this country, 
as the proportion which the English 
trade bore to the sum -total of their 
commerce was much greater than the 
American bore to the aggregate of ours. 



But still, when the experiment had 
been made, and it had been proved by 
the result that the United States were 
willing to undergo the loss of such a 
traffic rather thak submit to the Eng- 
lish Orders in Council, it became to 
the last degree impolitic to continue 
them any longer ; for America had in- 
finitely greater resources whereon to 
subsist during such a suspension of in- 
tercourse than the British empire; and 
in the struggle which could starve long- 
est^ the manufacturing state, the work- 
shop of the world, like a besieged town, 
was sure to suffer more than the na- 
tions which had drawn their lines of 
circumvallation around it. 

106. History, in the general case, 
has to deal only with the dead : and it 
is seldom either just or delicate to 
mingle with the lustorical gallery of 
departed greatness the portraits of liv- 
ing genius. There are some instances, 
however, in which this obvious rule 
must be infringed upon ; where the 
impress communicated to the events 
of an age by one individual has been 
so powerful, that his character has be- 
come historical property even before 
his active agency has ceased on the 
theatre of human afiBurs. Such a char- 
acter, in a military and political view, 
is the Duke of Wellington ; and such, 
in a moral and social one, is Lord 
Brougham. This very remarkable man 
is descended from an old and respect- 
able family in Westmoreland, from 
whom he inherited the ancient castel- 
lated mansion from which he after- 
wards took his title ; and he received 
the rudiments of his education at the 
High School of Edinburgh, where his 
father had for some years resided. 
Thence, at an early age, he went to 
the &r-famed university of that city, 
over which the names of Stewart and 
Playfair at that period threw an un- 
usual splendour, and where a band of 
gifted spirits was then arising, many 
of whom have since shone forth with 
extraordinary lustre on the great stage 
of the world. Lord Jeffrey, the most 
celebrated critic of the age in which he 
lived; Sir Walter Scott, the greatest 
of human novelists ; Lord Lansdowne, 
the not unworthy successor of Pitt in 
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the direction of the British fiuanoes ; 
Mr Homer, whose early and lamented 
death alone prevented him from rising 
to the highest place in the councils of 
Ids country; Lord Brougham, who, for 
good or for evil, has made the school- 
master's rod often superior to the mar- 
shal's baton — ^formed some of the mem- 
bers of a society, in which other men, 
not less distinguished for energy and 
talents, were Uien prominent, whose 
powers are, it is to be feared, destined 
to be buried in that common charnel- 
house of genius— the bar and bench of 
the country.* He was called to the 
bar at Edinburgh in 1801, and soon at- 
tracted notice by the eneigy of his 
character, and the fearlessness and oc- 
casional sarcasm of his demeanour ; but 
that capital was too limited a theatre 
for his growing powers. An able and 
original work, which he published in 
1802, on the colonial poUcy of Great 
Britain, early attracted the notice of 
Mr Pitt ; a series of powerful and ori- 
ginal papers in the JSdinbwrgh Beview, 
gave token of the vast influence which 
he was destined to exercise on public 
thought; and his removal to West- 
minster Hall, a few years afterwards, 
placed him in a situation where legal 
celebrity was not inconsistent with 
senatoruil advancement. 

107. He first obtained entrance into 
parliament, like all the great men of 
his day, for a dose borough, then in 
the gift of Lord Carlisle ; but his man- 
ner was unprepossessing, his voice 
harsh, and he was at first far from 
coming up to the high anticipations 
formed by his friends, and subse- 
quently rwilised, of his future career. 
The unconquerable perseverance of 
his disposition, however, overcame all 
obstacles, and ultimately obtained for 
him, if not the avowed, at least the 
real leaA on the Whig side in the 

* To those who have the felicity of enjoy- 
ing the acquaintance, or still more the friend- 
ship of Lord Corehouse, Lord Moncrieff, Lord 
Mackenzie, or Lord Cockhum. it is needless 
to say that nothing but a wider theatre of 
action, closer proximity to the legislature, or 
greater leisure for literary pursuits, were ne- 
cessary to have raised them to the same gene- 
ral eminence which the philosophers, states- 
men, and historians of their country, in the 
last and present age^ have attained. 



House of Commons. His practice at 
the bar, though considerable, and bril- 
liant from the political character of the 
cases in which he was chiefly engaged, 
was not first-rate; and both in legal 
knowledge and forensic judgment he 
was never deemed equtJ to his re- 
doubted antagonist on the northern 
circuit, Sir James Scarlett, afterwards 
Lord Abinger. But in energy of cha- 
racter, invincible perseverance, versa- 
tility of talent, force of expression, and 
sarcastic power, he was far beyond any 
barrister or statesman of his day. If 
his judgment had been equal to his 
ability, or his discretion to his infor- 
mation, and his vast capacity for exer- 
tion had always been directed to ob- 
jects consistent with each other, and of 
permanent utility rather than passing 
interest^ he would have left a name in 
history, as he unquestionably has ex- 
ercised an influence on his own age, 
second to none in the modem annals 
of Great Britain. 

108. But inconsistency and want of 
foresight have always been the bane of 
bis public character. He has signally 
promoted some great causes, as that of 
legal reform; but it is hard to say, 
upon reviewing the opinions which he 
has advocated at difierent periods of 
his life, whether he has most injured 
or benefit'Cd others which he had stiU 
more at heart. He was the steady ad- 
vocate of Negro freedom, general edu- 
cation, universal toleration, and social 
amelioration; yet there is hardly a 
measure in the end destructive to these 
great interests, of which he has not, 
at some period of his career, been the 
ardent supporter. He has been through 
life the most resolute enemy of the 
slave trade, and deserves the lasting 
thanks of eveiy friend to humanity for 
his noble efforts to root out that exe- 
crable traffic; but he not less strenu- 
ously advocated the abolition of slavery 
in the British West India Islands in 
1884 ; and by so doing he has, on his 
own admission, doubled the slave trade 
in extent, and quadrupled it in atro- 
city throughout the globcf He be- 

t ** The number of slaves landed in Cubs 
and Brazil alone," said Hr Buxton, the able 
and humane advocate of the Negro race, *' ii 
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sought the House of Peers on his bend- 
ed knees to pass theReform Bill, though 
the opponents of that measure drew 
their strongest argumentsfrom hisown 
earlier writings on the subject ; and his 
whole efforts for the last five years have 
been directed to demonstrate the un- 
happy effects of the kind of govern- 
ment which that great change neces- 
sarily brought upon the country. He 
was the warm and consistent supporter 
of Catholic emancipation ; but his ex- 
ertions have of late been equally vigors 
0U8 and effective, in demonstrating the 
bad consequences which its concession 
has, hitherto at least, had upon social 
amelioration in the one island, and the 
general system of government in the 
other. He has always been the sincere 
and powerful supporter of popular in- 
struction ; but by directing it chiefly 
to intellectual acquisitions, he turned 
that mighty lever to visionary objects, 
and placed it beyond the reach or wiUi- 
out the interest of the great body of 
the people ; ^hile, by severing it from 
religious instruction, he deprived it of 
the chief blessings which it is fitted to 
confer upon mankind. He is possessed 
of extraordinary intensity of vision for 
present objects and immediate inter- 
ests ; but he is far from being equally 
clear-sighted as to ultimate conse- 
quences, or the permanent wel£&re of 
humanity. 

109. His style of speaking presents 
the most extraordinary contrast to the 
abstract ideas which he entertains, and 
has powerfully expressed, as to the 
perfection of eloquence. No man feels 
more strongly the masculine simplicity 
of ancient oratory, or has better de- 
scribed the injurious effect sometimes 
even of a single epithet on the majesty 
of thought; while none more con- 
stantly weakens the force of his own 
intense and vivid conceptions by variety 

nowI60,000,be{Dff more than double the whole 
draught on Africa when the slave trade 
controversy began. Twice as many human 
beings are now its victims as when Wllber- 
foroe and Clarkson began their noble task ; 
and each individual of tiiis increased num- 
ber, in addition to the horrors formerly en- 
dmvd, ia cribbed up in a smaller space, and 
stowed in a Tessel where accommodation ia 
racrif oed to spoil. — Jfrican Slave Tradt, by 
T. F. BuxTov, London, 1839, p. 172. 



and redundance of expression. ' He ob- 
jected to the addition which the ima- 
gination of Tasso made to the sub- 
lime image of Dante ;* and yet he sel- 
dom fails to overwhelm the reader by 
exaggerations of the same idea under 
different forms, till the original impres- 
sion is well-nigh obliterated. No one 
more happily or forcibly strikes the 
iron upon the head in the outset ; but 
none, by a repetition of slant blows, 
more frequentiy mars its force, or alters 
its direction. His long practice of ad- 
dressing juries, or assemblies of ordi- 
nary capacity, has proved injurious to 
his efforts to reach the highest style of 
eloquence. Every idea, if at all feli- 
citous, is, in his hand, torn to rags. 
He forgets that those who read his 
speeches will not be equally obtuse 
with those who heard them — ** que les 
gens habiles s'entendent k demi-mot." 
On this account, his fiune with poster- 
ity — that is, the reading and thinking 
few — will be by no means equal to that 
which he has enjoyed among his con- 
temporaries — that is, the hearing and 
unthinking many. 

110. Irony and sarcasm constitute 
his strongest arm in oratorical con- 
tests ; and there he is unrivalled even 
by Pitt or Canning. His speeches to 
juries were often models of vehement 

* " Al gaiA di Leon quando si posa." 
To which Tasso added the line^ 
"Oirando gli occhi, et nonmoTendoil passo.* 

Critics may differ as to whether the beau- 
tiftil image in the last line does or does not 
detract from the rot^estic simplicity of the 
first; but Lord Brougnam unequivocally con- 
demns it as destroying the grandeur of the 
Florentine bard. See Lord Brougham's Ad- 
dress to the Students of Glasgow — Lord Mee- 
tot'i Addre$H$, Glasgow, 18SU;— amoetintei^ 
esting oolleotion, as well from the celebrity of 
the statesmen and philosophOTs called to that 
eminent station, as fh>m the progressive 
change in the character of thought which 
their successive compositions evmce, from 
the philosophic silence on religion, charac- 
teristic of tlie days of Hume, with which it 
commences, to the devotional glow descrip- 
tive of those of Chalmers, with which it con- 
dudes^ and wliich only wants the admirable 
address of Sir James Graham in 1838, to be 
one of themostinstnictiye monuments which 
the literature of Europe during and after the 
French Revolution has produced, of the vast 
effect of that great event in bringing men 
back, by necessity and sufiforing, to the best 
. and noblest sentiments of their natui-e. 
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and powerful declamation; but his 
judgment as a counsel was far from 
being equal to his talent as a barrister, 
and in more than one instance he has 
supplied what was wanting on the side 
of the prosecution by his imprudence 
in calling witnesses for the defence.* 
His information is immense, and his 
powers of application imbounded, but 
his knowledge on subjects of philo- 
sophy is rather extensive than accu- 
rate — of law, rather varied than pro- 
found. He has always been distin- 
guished by the warmest filial and do- 
mestic attachments ; and a purer ray 
of glory than even that which is re- 
flected from his senatorial achieve- 
ments is to be found in the steadiness 
with which, though often erring in 
judgment, he has ever supported the 
interests of freedom and humanity; 
and the indefatigable ardour which 
has enabled him, amidst a multiplicity 
of professional and official duties which 
would bjave overwhelmed any other 
man, to devote his great powers to the 
illustration of the wisdom of God from 
the works of nature. 

111. His merits and defects as a 
writer are of a totally different kind 
from those which characterise him as 
a statesman and an orator, but share 
in the strange contradictions and ano- 
malies of his mind. The work on 
which his reputaljpn in future times 
* It is well known that the character of the 
chief witnesses for the prosecution, in the 
case of Queen Caroline, was so bad that no 
reliance could be placed on their testimony, 
and on this fSshct Lord Brougham has never 
failed to descant in the most unmeasured 
terms, whenever he could by i^ossibility in- 
troduce the subject. He has not so frequent- 
ly told, however, what is equally well known, 
that it was the evidence of the witnesses 
whom he himselfput into the box, Lieuten- 
ants Flyn and Hownam, whose character 
was above suspicion, that in the end left no 
doubt of the Queen's guilt in the mind of 
any person capable of weighing evidence. — 
Parliatnentary Debates, 1820, iii. 459-643, New 
Series. Yet this unhappy princess was pos- 
sessed of some amiable, and many charming 
qualities, and in better hands might, in Mr 
Canning's words, have been " the life, and 
grace, and ornament of society." " She is, " 
says a personal and disinterested acquaint- 
ance, Sir Walter Scott, "a charming princess, 
and lives in an enchanted palace; and I can- 
not help thinking her prmoe must labour 
under some malignant spell to deny himself 
her society. "—LocKHART's L^eo/ Scott,^. 9ii. 



will chiefly rest is his " Lives of States- 
men and Men of Letters during the 
Reign of George IIL ;** and it is cer- 
tainly a very amusing, and, in some 
respects, an able production. Yet are 
its merits and demerits such as would 
never have been expected from the 
vehement parliamentary oratororacute 
legal pleader. Apart from some fla- 
gi'ant instances of party prejudice in 
the political Lives, the work is distin- 
guished, especially in the literary part^ 
by great candour, considerable judg- 
ment, and an amiable spirit of justice 
and equanimity. He has collected a 
great many amusing anecdotes, and 
brought within a comparatively narrow 
compass much political and literary 
gossip. On the other hand, there is 
Uttle eloquence in the work, few marks 
of original thought or genius, and hard- 
ly any of that enthusiasm for the great 
and the good which it is the chief ob- 
ject of biography to awaken, and which 
the lives he was narrating were so well 
fitted to call forth. He never seems 
to think for himself, but adopts the 
prevailing opinions of his party in poli- 
tics or economics for the day, as axioms 
concerning which no doubt whatever 
can be entertained. Thus he gravely 
asserts that the discovery that "rent 
arises from the bringing of inferior 
lands into cultivation, is perhaps the 
most considerable step made in politi- 
cal economy since the * Wealth of Na- 
tions* was published ;"t forgetting 
that, if that be true, no rent could 
ever have existed anywhere if the 
world had been, like the plain of Lom- 
bardy, a vast plain of equal fertility in 
every part — even although, as in the 
Delta of Egypt, the riches of the soil 
yielded a return seventy-fold to the 
labours, of the cultivator. He is desir- 
ous of obtaining the fame of universal 
knowledge, and inserts in popular bio- 
graphies algebraic calculations from 
d'Alembert : but it would be well to 
recollect that such reputation is now 
impossible, and that he who aims at 
compassing everything has in general 
mastered nothing. 

112. The prosecution of the war in 
the Peninsula, and the chances of con- 
t lives ofStaUmen, voL iii. p. 142. 
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tinuing it with success, was the last of 
themomentoussubjectswhich occupied 
the British parliament during the ses- 
sions of 1810 and 1811 ; and none af- 
fords more interesting matter for re- 
trospect. On the part of the Opposi- 
tion, it was strenuously argued by Mr 
Ponsonby, Earl Grey, and Lord Qren- 
ville : — " It is a painful task to refer to 
predictions formerly made and despis- 
ed, now unfortunately realised. How 
disagreeable soever, nevertheless, it 
may be, from a reference to past dis- 
asters, to anticipate future calamities, 
it has now become a bounden duty to 
do so ; and this the more, that it is not 
a mere barren censure of past errors to 
which such a retrospect leads, but a 
solemn injunction to rescue the coun- 
try in future from similar calamities. 
Is parliament to sit year after year pas- 
sive spectators of wasteful expenditure, 
and the useless effusion of the best 
blood of the country, in hopeless* cala- 
mitous, and disgraceful efforts ? What 
return is due to the gallant army which 
has made such noble sacrifices f Is it 
not a sacred duty imposed upon gov- 
ernment to see that not one drop more 
of blood is wasted in a cause where 
no thinking man can say, that by any 
possibility such dreadful sacrifices are 
made with any prospect of advantage 
to the country ? Is it agreeable or con- 
sistent with the chardcter of men of 
common intelligence to submit to be 
fed from day to day with the tale of 
unprofitable successes — of imaginary 
advantages to be gained by our army 
for ourselves or our allies? Is there 
any one who in his conscience believes 
that even the sacrifice of the whole 
British army would secure the defence 
of Portugal! If such a man there be, 
it may with confidence be affirmed, 
not oi5y that he is imfit to be intrust- 
ed with the government of the coun- 
try, but even that he is incapable of 
transacting public business in any de- 
liberative assembly. 

113. "In a financial point of view, 
the cause of the Peninsula is utterly 
hopeless. Can any man who looks at 
our unmense exertions for the last 
seventeen years, assert that the annual 
expenditure of from three to four mil- 



lions in its defence, has not been ab- 
solutely lost to Spain, fruitless to Por- 
tugal, and of no advantage whatever to 
this country f In fact, so utterly hope- 
less is the cause, that nothing short of 
a divine miracle can render it effectual 
for its proposed object. But there are 
higher considerations than those of 
mere finance, which call upon us in- 
stantly to abandon this sanguinary and 
unprofitable struggle. The utter im- 
possibility of defending Portugal with 
the British army, aided by the Portu- 
guese levies, is so apparent, that it is a 
mockery of common understanding to 
argue on the subject. In former in- 
stances, when Portugal was attacked, 
the forces of the enemy were divided ; 
but now they are wholly imoccupied 
in the north, and may be directed vidth 
fatal and unerring effect against that 
country. Is there any man bold enough 
to assert that the British army in Por- 
tugal, aided by the native force main- 
tained by our subsidies, will be suffi- 
cient to resist such an attack ? What 
reliance can be placed on this subsidi- 
ary force, unpractised in the operations 
of war, and wholly ignorant of mili- 
taiy discipline, except what they may 
pick up from their British officers? 
That Portugal can be defended by such 
a force, is a thing absolutely impossible : 
if our troops do not take refuge in 
their ships, before six months is over 
not a British soldier will remain in the 
Peninsula except as a prisoner of war. 
114. "Has anything been done to 
rescue the Portuguese }>eople from the 
miserable state of thraldom in which 
they have been kept by their govern- 
ment> nobles, and priests, and to de- 
velop that ardent popular spirit from 
which alone history teaches us a vigor- 
ous national resistance is to be expect- 
ed ? Here has been a glorious oppor- 
tunity for raising the Portuguese na- 
tion from that wretchedness and de- 
graded condition to which centuries 
of mental ignorance and civil oppres- 
sion have reduced them. Here was a 
task worthy of the greatest statesmen, 
suited to a wise and liberal policy — ^to 
an enlarged and generous spirit — to 
the free institutions of a free govern- 
ment. Nothinghas been done with this 
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view ; the Portuguese are in as degrad- 
ed a state as when the French eagles 
first approached the towers of Lisbon. 
Was it possible to expect a national 
spirit to arise when nothing was done 
to elicit it ! And without such a spirit 
among the people, was it not, if pos- 
sible, more hopeless than from other 
views to expect that any successful re- 
sistance could be made f The Portu- 
guese levies, upon whom so much re- 
liance is placed, might in time, per- 
haps, hereafter become good soldiers, 
and be capable of acting with regular 
troops. But when the corruption, 
weakness, and imbecility of the govern- 
ment are taken into view, every one 
must be convinced of the total impos- 
sibility of obtaining any native force 
capable of active co-operation with the 
British army. 

11 5. ** What assistance have we ever 
obtained from the Spanish armies, not- 
withstanding the high-sounding pro- 
mises with which they have deluded 
the English troops into their territo- 
ries ! To expect anything better from 
the Portuguese, is to put all experi- 
ence at defiance. They may be useful 
as light troops, but cannot act with re- 
gular soldiers. Portugal, instead of 
being defensible from its mountains, 
is perhaps the most indefensible coun- 
try in Europe. The experience, not 
merely of the last seventeen years, but 
of the last few months, have amply 
demonstrated the total inefficacy of 
mountain ranges as a barrier against 
the vast forces and bold tactics of mo- 
dem war. What defence has the 
Sierra Morena proved against the in- 
vasion of Soult ? It is not by any such 
defences that Portugal is to be saved 
from the fate which has overtaken all 
the military monarchies of Europe. 
Disguise it as you will, the real ques- 
tion at issue is, whether the army at 
this moment in Portugal is to be sacri- 
ficed, as those under Sir John Moore 
and Lord Chatham have been ; and un- 
less the house intervenes, from a just 
sense of its own duty, not less than of 
regard to the national honour, disas- 
ters yet greater than either of these, 
and probably irreparable, await the 
Biitish empire. 



116. " Our victories are perpetually 
held up as monuments of our etem^ 
glory, and Maida, Corunna, Vimeira, 
and Talavera are everlastingly referred 
to as the theme of undying congratu- 
lation. But what have any of these 
boasted triumphs done for the people 
of the countxy where they were won, 
or for the general issue of the war? 
Maida handed over the Neapolitans 
to the tender mercies of an irritated 
and cruel enemy ; Corunna sacrificed 
Moore, only to deliver over Galicia to 
the Gallic armies ; Vimeira was im- 
mediately followed by the disgraceful 
convention of Cintra; and Talavera 
was at best but an exhibition of rash 
confidence and victorious temerity. 
Honours have been conferred upon 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, for whom and 
for his country it would have been 
much more honourable if he had never 
changed his name. His conduct in 
Spain seemed the result of infatuation. 
After defeating Soult^ he recrossed the 
Douro to form a junction with Cuesta, 
and when that was effected he remain- 
ed unaccountably inactive, till Soult 
was so far recovered as to be able to 
paralyse all his efforts, by descending 
into his rear after the battle of Tala- 
vera ; and when forced to retreat, he 
retired to an unhealthy province at an 
unhealthy season, where he remained 
some months till his army had lost a 
third of its amount from malaria fever. 
If these are the consequences of your 
triumphs, what may be anticipated 
from your defeats ? " 

117. To these- ailments it was re- 
plied by Lord Wellesley, Lord Liver- 
pool, and Mr Perceval : — " The arrange- 
ments now proposed proceed on the 
same principles with the whole efforts 
hitherto made and sanctioned by large 
majorities in both houses of parliament. 
What has occurred to induce us to 
swerve from this course, or depart from 
those principles which have invariably 
influenced our alliance with the Penin- 
sular kingdoms to the present hour ? 
The royal, message proposes to take 
thirty thousand Portuguese into Brit- 
ish pay. Was not such a course stren- 
uously recommended by Mr Fox and 
Mr Windham, when Portugal was eu- 
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dang^red, when they were in power in 
1806 f Why are we to be now called 
upon to depart from this policy, adopted 
by the greatest statesmen of all parties 
— and to abandon Portugal to her f »te 
at the very time when she is making 
the greatest efforts to avert subjuga- 
tion f What advantage is to be gained 
from thus casting over our counsels the 
hue of despair! Are we to tell our 
allies that the hour of their fate has 
arrived; that all attempts to assist 
them are in vain, and that they must 
bow the neck and submit to the yoke 
of a merciless invader? That would 
indeed be to strewthe conqueror^s path 
with flowers ; to prepare the way for 
his triumphal march to the throne of 
the two kingdoms. Is it for this that 
so much treasure has been expended, 
BO much blood has been shed ? The 
spirit of the Spanish people is still ez- 
cellent^ their resources are far from ex- 
hausted; those of Portugal are un- 
touched ; our gallant army has never 
yet sustained a defeat ; and is this the 
time to retire with disgnice from the 
contest! Will he who never risks a 
defeat ever gain a victory f 

118. ** Let us not, therefore, come to 
any resolution which can countenance 
Portugal in rehaing her exertions, or 
justify Spain in considering her con- 
dition hopeless. And yet what other 
result could be anticipated if we were 
now to withdraw from the Peninsula 
before Portugal is so much as invaded, 
or the shock of war has even come 
upon usf The circumstances tmder 
which the war has commenced in the 
Peninsula, form a glorious contrast to 
those that pervade all the other nations 
of the Continent. Spain was the first 
country that exhibited the example 
of a general rising of its population 
against the invasion and usurpation of 
the French ruler. In other countries 
he has been opposed by the armies 
. alone, and when they were overwhelm- 
ed the states were conquered. But in 
Spain the resistancehas proceeded from 
the whole people ; and the hopes found- 
ed on their efforts are not to be dashed 
to the groimd by the disasters of two 
or three campaigns. The country pre- 
lents, beyond any other, physical ad- 



vantages for sudh a stubborn system 
of warfare, from the vast desert of 
rocky tracts and numerous mountain 
ridges with which it abounds; while 
the history and chanicter of the people 
afford room for well-grounded hopes, 
that they will not in such a contest 
belie the character which they acquired 
in the Moorish wars. Ho point can be 
imagined so favourable for the place' 
cTarmes of the British force as the 
Tagus, lying as it does on Uie flank of 
the enemy's communications, and in 
such a position as to afford a central 
point, equally adapted for secure de- 
fence or for offensive operations. 

119. " If the hope of defending Por- 
tugal is really of that desperate char- 
acter which IS represented, let a mo- 
tion be brought forward at once to 
abandon that country to its fate. Will 
the gentlemen opposite support such a 
motion, and thereby sacrifice at once 
all the blood and treasure which have 
already been expended in the Penin- 
sula f Will they bring invasion home 
at once to our own doors ? Have we 
gained nothing by the contest in its 
bloody fields f Is it nothing to have 
maintained an equal struggle with the 
conqueror of continental Europe for so 
long a period, to have staid the tide of 
conquest heretofore so fearfully rapid, 
and to be able to say that still, in the 
third year of the war, our standards 
wave in undiminished security over 
the towers of Lisbon ? We have gained 
that which is at once more honourable 
and more precious than empty laurels, 
the affection and confidence of the 
people both in Portugal and Spain: 
affection so great, that there is not a 
want of the British soldiers in the for- 
mer countiy that is not instantly and 
gratuitously supplied; confidence so un- 
bounded, that tlie government of the 
latter have offered to put their fleet at 
the disposal of the British admiral. 
War has its chances and its reverses, 
as well as its glories ; we cannot gain 
the latter if we shun the former: but 
surely never did nation win a brighter 
garland than England has done during 
the Peninsular contest, and never was 
nation bound by stronger ties to sup- 
port a people who have, with such 
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heroic resolution, borne during three 
years the whole weight of Napoleon's 
military power. 

120. " It is ungenerous to represent 
the whole people of the Peninsula as 
having achieved nothing worthy of 
memory. Have the defenders of Sara- 
gossa and Qerona no title to the ad- 
miration of posterity f In what other 
country have three hundred thousand 
Frenchmen been constantly engaged in 
active warfare, for three years, without 
having yet effected its subjugation? 
True, the Spaniards have been often 
defeated; true, their chief provinces 
have been overrun ; but after every de- 
feat fresh armies have sprung up, and 
all history cannot produce an example 
of a more heroic resistance than this 
* degraded' people have opposed to the 
invader. Nor has our co-operation been 
in time past unavailing, nor will it 
prove in time to come fruitless. Sir 
John Moore's advance arrested the con- 
quest of the south of Spain, and post- 
poned for more than a year the irrup- 
tion into the Audalusian provinces. 
Lord Wellington's attack .on Soult ex- 
pelled the French from Portugal, and 
restored Gralicia and Asturias, with the 
fleet al Ferrol, to the patriot arms ; his 
advance towards Madrid has drawn all 
the disposable forces of the enemy into 
the plains of La Mancha, and at once 
protected Portugal and given a breath- 
ing time to Spain. The British army, 
headed by Wellington, and supported 
by forty thousand Portuguese, directed 
by British officers, is not yet expelled 
from the Peninsula ; and it will require 
no ordinary force of the enemy to dis- 
lodge such a body from their strong- 
holds near Lisbon." 

Upon this debate parliament sup- 
ported ministers in their resolution to 
continue the war : in the Lords by a 
majority of 30 — ^the numbers being 124 
to 94 ; and in the Commons by a ma- 
jority of 96 — ^the numbera being 263 
to 167.* 

121. When the Eastern sage was de- 
sired by a victorious Sultan to give 

* In Justice to the Opposition, it must be 
observed, that the greater part of the de- 
bates here summed up took place immedi- 
ately before the Torres Vedras campaign. 



him an inscription for a ring, which 
should, in a few words, convey the ad- 
vice best calculated to moderate the 
triumph of prosperous, and diminish 
the depression of adverse fortune, he 
wrote the line — "And this, too, sheUl 
pa88 away." Perhaps it is impoaaible 
to find words moro universally descrip- 
tive of human afiEairs ; or of that un- 
ceasing change from evil to good, and 
from good to evil, which, alike in pri- 
vate Ufe and the concerns of nations, 
appears to be the destiny of all sub- 
lunary things. It is from inattention 
to this perpetual rovolution, not of for- 
tune, but of moral causes controlling 
it^ that the greatest political calamities, 
and most of the greatest political er- 
rors, in every age have been owing. 
The Opposition, in the earlier part of 
Wellington's career, wero subject to 
the full sharo of this general weakness. 
They thought that things would con- 
tinue permanently as they then were ; 
that Napoleon's groatness was to be 
as durable as it had been irresistible ; 
and that the experienced inability of 
any European power to combat his 
land forces, had, for the lifetime of the 
whole existing generation at leasts es- 
tablished his empire beyond the possi- 
bility of overthrow. Judging from the 
past experience of that conqueror, there 
can be no doubt that these views were 
founded in reason; and yet the world 
was on the eve of the campaign of Sa- 
lamanca and the Moscow retreat. 

122. The error of the Opposition 
consisted in their insensibility to the 
change which was supervening in hu- 
man affairs, and to the new principles 
of vigour on the one side, and weak- 
ness on the other, which were rising 
into action, from the effects of the very 
triumphs and reverses which appeared 
to have indelibly fixed the destiny of 
human chairs. The perception of such 
a change, when going forward, is the 
highest effort of political wisdom ; it 
is the power of discerning it which, in 
every important crisis, distinguishes 
the great from the second-rate states- 
man, the heroic from the temporising 
ruler of mankind. Alone of all his 
compeers, Wellington saw and acted on 
this conviction. The government at 
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home, gifted with less penetratioD, or 
fewer opportunities of observation, 
were far from sharing in his confidence 
as to the result, though they had the 
magnanimity to persevere in their 
course, even when they had little hopes 
of its success. The glorious triumphs 
to which it led, and the enduring re- 
ward which their constancy obtained, 
adds another to the many instances 
which history affords, where heroism 
of conduct has supplied the want of 
intellectual acuteness, and where the 
ancient maxim has been found good, 
that ** true wisdom cometh from the 
heart." 

123. The prolonged, obstinate, and 
most formidable resistance which the 
Whig party made to the prosecution of 
the Spanish war, in its earlier stages, 
was an error of judgment, which only 
showed that they were not gifted with 
the highest political quality — that of 
seeing futurity through the shadows 
of present events. But when the tide 
had obviously turned — when success 
had in a durable way crowned the Brit- 
ish arms, and the waves of Gkillic am- 
bition had permanently receded from 
the rocks of Torres Vedras — their con- 
duct was of a more reprehensible cast; 
it became the fit subject of moral cen- 
sure. With slow and unwilling steps 
they receded from their favourite posi- 
tion, as to the impossibility of defend- 
ing Portugal ; they still heaped abuse 
upon ministers for their conduct in 
the contest) although it was chiefly 
blamable, in time past, from having 
been too much framed on their advice; 
it was a cold and reluctant assent which 
they yielded even to the merits of 
Wellington himself. This insensibility 
to national glory, when it interfered 
with party ambition — this jealousy of 
individual greatness, when it obscured 
party renown — proved fatal to their 
hopes of accession to power during the 
lifetime of the generation which had 
grown up to manhood during the Re- 
volutionary war. Doubtless it is the 
highest effort of patriotic virtue to ex- 
ult at successes which are to confirm 
an adverse party in power; doubtless no 
small share of majmanimity is required 
to concede merit to an opponent who is 



withering the hopes of individual ele- 
vation. But nations, from men acting 
on the great theatre of the world, have 
a right to expect such disinterested- 
ness ; it is the wisest course in the end 
even for themselves ; and experienco 
has proved that in every age really gen- 
erous hearts are capable of such con- 
duct. When Wellington lay at Elvas, 
in May 1811, he received a letter from 
Mr Whitbread, retracting, in the hand- 
somest manner, his former strictures, 
and ascribing them, probably with jus- 
tice, to the imperfect information on 
which his judgment had been founded. 
The English general expressed himself 
highly gratified, as well he might, with 
this generous conduct;* but it does 
not appear that so noble an example 
was followed by any other of the Whig 
leaders ; and on this occasion unhap- 
pily, as on many others, the exception 
proves the rule. 

124. Having determined to prosecute 
the war in the Peninsula with undi- 
minished vigour, parliament granted to 
ministers ample supplies in the year 
1811 for its prosecution. Ko less than 
£19,540,000 was voted for the navy, 
and £23,869,000 for the army; be- 
sides £4,565,000 for the ordnance, and 
£2,700,000 for the support of the Por- 
tuguese forces. The permanent taxes 
amounted to £38,232,000, and the war 
ones yielded above £25,000,000; and 
the loan was £16,636,000, including 
£4,500,000 for the service of Ireland. 
The total Ways and Means raised on ac- 

• "I was most highly gratified by your 
letter of the S9th April, received last mgUt, 
and I beg to return you my thanks for the 
mode in which you have taken the trouble to 
inform me of the favourable change of your 
opinion respecting afikirs in this country. 
I acknowleoge that I was much concerned to 
find that persons for whom I entertainedihe 
highest respect, and whose opinions were 
likely to have great weight in England and 
throughout Europe, had delivered opinions, 
errooeous as I thought, respecting things in 
this country ; and I prized their judgments so 
highly, that, being certain of the error of the 
opinion which they delivered, I was induced 
to ascribe their conduct to the excess of the 
spirit of party. I am highly gratified by the 
approbation of yourself and others ; and it 
gives me still more pleasure to be convinced 
that such men could not be uujust towards 
an officerinthe service of the coimtry abroad." 
—Wellington to Samuel Whitbread, Esq., 
2Sd May 1811— GUEWOOD, vU. 685. 
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countofQreatBritamwer6£80,600,000, 
and £10,809,000 on account of Ireland 
—in all £90,909,000. This income, im- 
mense as it was, fell short of the expen- 
diture of the United Kingdom, which 
that year reached £92,194,000. The 
army numbered 220,000 soldiers in 
the regular forces, and 81,000 militia, 
besides 840,000 local militia; and the 
navy exhibited 107 ships of the line in 
commission, besides 119 frigates. The 
total vessels of war belonging to the 
United Kingdom were 1019, of which 
no less than 240 were of the line.* 

125. The supplies voted for the suc- 
ceeding year, 1812, were still greater, 
and kept pace with the increasing mag- 
nitude of the contest when the cam- 
paign of Salamanca had commenced, 
and the deliverance of the Peninsula in 
good earnest was being attempted. The 
net produce of the permanent taxes in 
that year was no less than £40,000,000, 
of the war ones £26,000,000, in all 
£66,000,000; and £29,268,000 was 
raised by loan, including £4,500,000 for 
the service of Ireland, and £2,500,000 
for that of the East India Companv, 
guaranteed by government. The pub- 
lic expenditure was on a proportionate 
scale : the sum expended for the navy 
was £20,500,000, that for the army 
£25,000,000, besides £4,252,000 for 
the ordnance ; the loans to Portugal, 
Spain, Sweden, Sicily, and Russia, 
amounted to £5,815,000, while the in- 
terest of the national debt amounted 
to £28,124,000 ; and still no less than 
£18,482,000 was applied to the sink- 
ing fund. The navy, during this year, 
consisted of 978 ships of lul sizes, of 
which 286 were of the line: and 102 
line -of- battle ships and 181 frigates 
were in commission. The army num- 
bered 227,000 regular soldiers under 
its banners, besides 86,000 regular, and 
885,000 local militia. It seemed as if, 
as the contest continued and the scale 
on which it wasconducted vras enlarged, 
the resources of the empire, so far horn 
declining, widely expanded.t 

126. The second decennial census of 
the population took place in the close 
of 1811, and vras reported to parlia- 
ment in January 1812. It exhibited 

• Bee Appendix, D. t Ibid., E. | 



an increase of 1,600,000 upon the for- 
mer number in 1801 — being at the 
rate of about 18) per cent annually 
over the whole empire. So great an 
augmentation, considering Uie pro- 
tracted and bloody hostilities in which 
the nation had so long been engaged 
in every quarter of the globe, and the 
heavy diain on the male population 
both for foreign and colonial service, 
justly excited the surprise and called 
forth the congratulation of parliament 
and the nation; and the important 
&ct WBA then for the first time elicit- 
ed, that war, though generally con- 
sidered as the scouige of the species, 
often communicates, when carried on 
according to the maxims of civilised 
life, an impulse rather than a check 
to the increase of mankind; and that 
the quickened circulation and aug- 
mented demand for labour which it 
occasions, sometimes, especially in the 
countries removed from hostUiiy at 
land, more than compensate the de- 
struction of human life by which it is 
accompaniedJjI 

127. Two very important events 
which occurred at this period, deserve 
to be mentioned before the domestic 
transactions of Great Britain in the 
years 1811 and 1812 are disposed o^ 
and the reader is embarked in the 
mighty concluding events of the war. 
The first of these was the rupture of 
the negotiations which had been for 
some time pending for the exchange 
of prisoners of war between Ehigland 
and France: the second, the capture 
of the last colonial settlement of the 
French Emperor, and the establish- 
ment of the British flag in undisputed 
sovereignty both in tibe eastern and 
western hemispheres. Qreat embar- 
rassment had, for a very long period, 
been exi)erienced by the Englidi gov- 
ernment from the immense accumula- 
tion of French prisoners in the British 
Islands, and the difficulty of finding 

1801. 1811. 

t Population of England, 8,881,484 9,499.400 

Population of WaJes, 541,646 607,880 

Fopulation of Scotland, 1,699,068 1.804,864 

Army and Navy, 470.696 640,600 

Totab^ 10,942,646 12,662,144 

—Pariiameatarjf Jkbaieg, xxi 286. 
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any secure places for the custody of so 
laige a number of able-bodied men. 
Fortresses, with the exception of Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth, there were none 
in England ; and the only other regu- 
lar fortification in the northern part 
of the island. Fort Geoige, near In- 
verness in Scotland, had not accommo- 
dation for above fifteen hundred men. 
Now there were, in 1810, not less than 
fifty thousand iVench prisoners in 
Great Britain; and after erecting, at 
an enormous expense, several vast 
structures for their habitation, parti- 
cularly one at Dartmoor in the south 
of Exigland, and two in Scotland, the 
latter each capable of containing six or 
seven thousand men, the government 
were under the necessity of confining 
great numbers in the hulks and gpiard- 
ships. 

128. The detention of soldiers in 
such a situation was made the subject 
of bud and frequent complaint by the 
French Emperor, who said in the 
Momteur, that, '* by a refinement of 
cruelty, the English government sent 
the French soldiers on board the hulks, 
and the sailors into pritona in the tnto- 
riorofScoUand,"* With his usual un- 
feeling disposition, however, to those 
whose services could no longer be made 
available, be not only resisted every 
proposal for an exchimge of prisoners 
on anything approaching to reasonable 
principles, but never remitted one far- 
thing for their maintenance. He thus 
left the whole helpless multitude to 

* The great depot of French priMmers in 
Scotland, which Napoleon held out as so de- 
plorable a place of detention, was a noble edi- 
noe, erected at a coat of nearly £100,000, in a 
beaatifiil and aalubriooB situation near Perth, 
on tbe Tay, which, after being for twenty- 
five years unoccupied, was in 1839 converted 
by the government^ on account of its numer- 
ous advantM:es. into a great central Jail for 
criminals, ft contained 7000 prisoners ; and 
Bohealthv was the situation, and so substan- 
tial the are and lodging they had received, 
that of this great number only from Ave to 
six died annually ; a smaller mortalitv than 
that among any equal body of men m any 
nmk in ihm>pe going about their usual avo- 
eatioQSL That in England vrasequally healthy. 
At Dartmoor depot in 181S^ out of 20,000 pri- 
soners there vrare only 800 sick, or 1 in 66 ; a 
proportion much above the aToracre health of 
persons at large.— PerMmal kiuncledge. Pari. 
Dtb. XX. 6M. 



starve, or be a burden on the British 
government, which, on the contrary, 
regularly remitted the whole cost of 
the support of the English captives in 
France to the imperial authorities. 
Notwithstanding ifapoleon's neglect, 
however, the prisoners were surpris- 
ingly healthy, there being only 821 in 
hospital out of 45,939 in oonf&ement, 
while out of 2710 who enjoyed their 
liberty on parole, no less than 165 were 
on the sick-list. 

129. Atlength,mAprill810,theBrit. 
ish ministry sent Mr Ifackenme on a 
special errand to endeavour to effect an 
exchange with the French government. 
He was well received by Sie imperial 
cabinet, and the negotiation opened 
under apparently favourable auspices ; 
but it soon appeared that the demands 
of Napoleon were so exorbitant as to 
render all the efforts of the negotiators 
abortive. He insisted that the trans- 
fer should be general ; that is, that all 
the prisoners, French, English, Span- 
iards, Portuguese, and Italians, should 
be exchanged, man for man, and rank 
for rank, on the same footing as the 
principal power under whose banners 
they were respectively ranged. The 



respectivelv ranged. 
effect of this would have been, that 
Napoleon would have obtained restitu- 
tion of fifty thousand French soldiers 
and sailors m exchange for ten thowaiui 
English prisoners, being all whom he 
had iu his custody ; the balance of 
forty thousand being made up of a rab- 
ble of Spanish and Portuguese levies, 
who were of little value, and who had 
no title to be placed in the same rank 
with the regular soldiers of either of 
the principal nations. The British 
government insisted that any given 
number of British should first be ex- 
chuiged for an equalnumberof French ; 
and that then the transfer, man for 
man, and rank for rank, between the 
remaining French or their allies against 
the Spanish and Portuguese should 
commence.f Neither party would re- 
cede from the position which they had 
respectively taken, and the result was, 
that the negotiations broke off, and 
Mr Mackenzie returned to this country 
in the beginning of November, 
t Bee Appendix, F, Ghup. lxiv. 
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130. No other testimony than that 
of Napoleon himself is requisite to de- 
monstrate the unreasonable nature of 
the pretension on his part^ which led 
to this melancholy result. " Suppos- 
ing/' said he, in speaking of the com- 
parative merit of the troops compos- 
ing the French and allied armies pre- 
vious to the battle of Waterloo, " that 
one English soldier was to be placed 
against one French, you would require 
two Prussian, or Dutch, or soldiers of 
the Confederation, to counterbalance 
one Frenchman.** Now, if two Prus- 
sian or German regular soldiers were 
required to counterbalance one Eng- 
lishman or Frenchman, unquestionably 
four Spanish or Portuguese undisci- 
plined recruits would have been barely 
sufficient for a similar counterpoise. 
Nothing, therefore, could have been 
more unreasonable than the demand 
on the part of the French government, 
which ultimately proved fatal to the 
negotiation. Yet so much was Napo- 
leon blinded by egotistical feelings on 
this subject, that he made the conduct 
of the English cabinet in the transac- 
tion a bitter subject of complaint to 
the latest hour of his life ; and actually 
had the address to persuade his troops 
that their long detention in English 
prisons .was the fault of the British 
government, when it was entirely his 
own ; and when he had left them to 
starve there, without the least relief 
from him. In fact this would have 
been their fate, but for the humane 
interposition of the very government 
which in this transaction he was load- 
ing with obloquy.* 

131. The other memorable event of 
the period, apart from the never-end- 
ing maze of European politics, was 
the successful expedition undertaken 

* Napoleon's account of these transactions 
was as u>llow8 : — " The English had infinitely 
more French than I had English prisoners. 
I knew well that the moment they had got 
back their own they would have discovered 
some pretext for canying the exchange no 
farther, and my poor French would have re- 
mained for ever in the hulks. I admitted, 
therefore, that I had much fewer English 
than they had French prisoners ; but then I 
had a great number of Spanish and Portu- 
guese, and, by taking them into account, I 
had a mass of prisoners, in all, considerably 
gi-eater than theirs. I offered, therefore, to 



against Java in the dose of 1811, and 
the capture of the last colonial posses- 
sion of the French empire. This noble 
island, in itself a kingdom, is no lees 
than six hundred and forty miles long, 
and from eighty to a hundred aind 
forty broad, and contains above two 
millions of inhabitants. Its surface, 
agreeably diversified by hill and dale, 
and rising in the interior into lofty 
mountains, presents situations adapted 
for almost every variety of vegetable 
production, whether of the temperate 
or torrid zones; while its admirable 
situation in the centre of the Indian 
Archipelago, midway between India 
and China, pointed it out as the empo- 
rium destined by nature for almost 
the whole of the lucrative E^astem 
commerce. So rich is its soil, so varied 
its capabilities, that it now produces 
sixty thousand tons of sugar, and five 
million poimds of pepper, for exporta- 
tion annually ; besides furnishing rice 
and other grains for the support of its 
numerous inhabitants, and yielding a 
lucrative commerce of cinnamon, nut- 
meg, and other spices, to its European 
masters. It was early acquired, and 
had been for centuries in the hands of 
the Dutch, who, carrying to the East 
the habits and partialities of their own 
swampy territory, built their capital, 
Batavia, in a low unhealthy situation, 
and intersected it with canals, which 
rendered it doubly dangerous. Such, 
however, are the advantages of its 
situation, and of its noble harbour, 
esteemed the finest in the Indian Ar- 
chipelago, that, notwithstanding its 
pestilential atmosphere, it contains 
nearly two hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants. But the cool breezes on the 
heights in its vicinity offer many salu- 
brious situations which the eager Euro- 
exchange the whole against the whole. This 
proposition at first disconcerted them, but at 
Im^ they agreed to it. But I had my eye ou 



everything. I saw clearly that if they begau 
" lis! 

- , lyfi. 

own they would have brought forward some- 



by exchanging an Englishman against a 
Frenchman, as soon as they got back their 



thing to stop the exchange. I insisted, there- 
fore, that three thousand Frenchmen should 
at once be exchanged against one thousand 
English and two thousand Portuguese and 
Spaniards. They refused tbiH, and so the 
negotiation broke ofif."— See Las Cases, vii. 
39, 40. 
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pean thirst for gold has hitherto unao- 
couutably neglected; while the lofty 
hills and pastoral valleys in the inte- 
rior present numerous spots for human 
abode, where the burning rays of the 
sun are tempered by the fresh-blowing 
mountain air, and the glowing skies of 
the East shed their radiance over the 
rich foliage and green slopes of Euro- 
pean scenery. 

132. This splendid island was the 
last possession beyond the seas which 
remained to the French empire, of 
which it had become a part upon the 
incorporation of Holland in 1810. Its 
reduction had long been an object of 
ambition to the British government; 
and in 1802 the preparations for the 
expedition were so far advanced, that 
the command was offered to Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, then governor of Mysore, 
by whom it was refused, as interfering 
with the important duties of that re- 
sponsible situation. The Mahrattawar, 
which soon after broke out, with its 
immediate consequence, the contest 
with Holkar, involved the Indian gov- 
ernment in such a maze of hostility, 
and so seriously embarrassed their 
finances, that it was not till 1811 that 
the project could be serioualy revived. 
It was then, however, set about in 
good earnest ; and, to give additional 
idat to the expedition, Lord Minto, 
the governor-general of India, resolved 
to accompany it in person. In the 
close of 1810, the Isle of France had 
surrendered to a combined naval and 
military expedition from Bombay, and 
the enemy was completely rooted out 
of his possessions in the Lidian ocean. 
Those in the Eastern Archipelago were 
the next object of attack. The islands 
of Amboyna and Banda having been 
reduced by the British arms, a power- 
ful expedition against Java was fitted 
out at Madras in March, consisting of 
four British and five native regiments 
of infantry, with a regiment of horse 
and a considerable train of artillery ; in 
all, ten thousand five hundred men, 
under the command of the gallant Sir 
Samuel Auchmuty. The expedition 
effected a landing at the village of 
Chillingching, about twelve miles to 
the east of Batavia, in the beginning 



of August. The principal force of the 
enemy, which consisted of about ten 
thousand men, was collected in the in' 
trenched camp of Fobt Cobneijus — 
a position strongly fortified by art and 
nature, and defended by numerous re- 
doubts, surrounded by stout palisades, 
and mounting two hundred and eighty 
pieces of cannon. 

183. The chief force of the French 
and Dutch was in this formidable posi- 
tion, under theiz commander Oeneral 
Jausens; but a considerable detach- 
ment, about three thousand strong^ 
occupied a more advanced post, also 
strengthened by fieldworks, two miles 
in front of the main body. Neither of 
these positions, however, commanded 
the road to the capital, which wasaocord- 
ingly occupied without opposition a 
few days after the landing; and from 
thence the troops marched against the 
enemy's advanced work, and drove 
them from it with great spirit, under 
shelter of the cannon of Fort Corne- 
lius; the grenadier company of the 
78th, as in almost every Eastern field 
of fame, heading the attack. When 
the victorious troops, however, came 
in sight of that stronghold, they were 
checked by the fire from its outworks, 
and the boldest paused at the sight of 
the difficulties which they had to en- 
counter. The enemy, strongly in- 
trenched, occupied a position between 
the great river Jacatra and the Sloken, 
an artificial watercourse, neither of 
which was fordable. The front of this 
position, thus secured on either flank 
from attack, was covered by a deep 
ditch, strongly palisadoed, within which 
were seven large redoubts, all planted 
with a formidable array of heavy artil- 
lery, garrisoned by a body of regular 
troops, much superior in number to 
the attacking force. Batteries were 
speedily raised opposite to these forti- 
fications, which, though armed with 
guns inferior to those of the enemy 
both in number and calibre, shortly 
did great execution from the superior 
rapidity and precision of their fire. 
The season, however, was too far ad- 
vanced, and the heat too violent, to 
admit of regular approaches ; and, not- 
withstanding the strength of the in* 
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trenched camp, the English general re- 
solved on an assault, which was fixed 
for daybreak on the 26th. 

134. At midnight on the 25th, the 
assaulting columns moved from the 
trenches under the command of a most 
gallant and experienced officer, Colo- 
nel Gillespie. The right, under his 
own immediate direction and that of 
Colonel Gibbs, was directed against the 
enemy's redoubts beyond the Sloken, 
and had orders, if they succeeded in 
carrying them, to endeavour to force 
their way across the bridge which 
united that outwork to the main in- 
trenchments. The left, under Colo- 
nel M'Leod, was to follow a path on 
the bank of the Jacatra, and commence 
an attack on that side when the firing 
was heard on the other flank ; while 
the centre under General Wetherall, 
was to endeavour, in the general con- 
fusion, to force its way across the ditch 
in front. Notwithstanding the early 
hour and secresy of the attack, the 
enemy were on the alert, and under 
arms at all points; but the devoted 
gallantry of the British troops, aided 
by the unflinching steadiness of the 
sepoys, overcame every obstacle. All 
the attacks proved successful. Colonel 
Gillespie, after a long detour through 
an intricate country, came to the re- 
doubt on the right, stormed it in an 
instant, notwithstanding a tremendous 
fire of grape and musketry ; and, pass- 
ing the bridge with the ^iigitives, also 
carried the redoubt next in order, 
though defended in the most obstinate 
manner by General Jansens in person. 
The British force then divided into 
two, one column under Gillespie him- 
self, the other under Colonel Gibbs, 
supported by Colonel Wood at the 
head of the heroic 78th, which, though 
long opposed, now burst in with loud 
shouts in the front of the lines, and 
successively carried the works on either 
hand; while Colonel M'Leod, on the 
extreme left, also forced his way into 
the redoubt which rested on the Jaca- 
tra, and gloriously fell in the moment 
of victory. 

135. With equal judgment and val- 
our, Gillespie lost not a moment in 
leading on the victorious troops to the 



[chap. LSIV. 

attack of the enemy's park of artillery 
in the rear, which, wiUi all the troops 
that defended it, fell into the hands of 
the conqueror. The victory was com- 
plete, though the severe loss sustained 
by the British, amounting to eight 
hundred and seventy -two killed and 
wounded, showedhowobstinatelyit had 
been contested. The slaughter of the 
enemy within the works was very great ; 
above a thousand were buried on the 
field, besides multitudes cut dovm in 
the porsidt, and five thousand prisoners 
taken. Ko less than four hundred and 
thirty pieces of cannon were found in 
the intrenched camp, of which two 
hundred and eighty were mounted on 
the batteries and redoubts : the total 
pieces taken then, and in the citadel of 
Batavia and the outworks previously 
stormed, amounted to the enormous 
number of two hundred and sixty-four 
brass and five hundred and four iron 
guns and mortars, besides ammunition 
and military stores to an incalculable 
amount. This splendid exploit was 
soon after followed by the capitulation 
of the remainingtroops whohad escaped 
with General Jansens from the rout at 
Fort Cornelius, who, notwithstanding 
all his efforts, foimd it impracticable 
to prolong his defence. The whole of 
this noble island thus fell under the 
dominion of the British, (which, it must 
always be regretted, was relinquished 
by a misplac^ generosity at a future 
time) ; and Lord Minto said with great, 
but not unfounded pride, in his des- 
patches to the government on the occa- 
sion, that " now the French flag was 
nowhere to be seen flying from Cape 
Comorin to Cape Horn.*' 

186. Such was the termination of 
the maritime war between England 
and Napoleon ; thus was extinguished 
THE LAST REMNANT of the colonial em- 
pire of France. There is something 
solemn and apparently providential in 
the simultaneous march of these great 
powers to universal dominion on their 
respective elements, and in the estab- 
lishment of the colonial empire of Great 
Britain on a scale of grandeur which 
embraced the whole earth in its arms. 
No such result could have been antici- 
pated at the commencement of the 
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contest ; still less could it have been 
hoped for amidst the multiplied disas- 
ters with which its progress was attend- 
ed. The maritime forces of England 
and France were very nearly matched 
at the opening of the war ; united to 
those of Spain, the latter were supe- 
rior. Gibraltar was only revictualled 
during the American War by the nau- 
tical skill of Lord Howe; and Ply- 
mouth beheld, for the first time in 
English history, its harbour blockaded 
by the triumphant squadrons of France 
and Spain. The colonial empire of 
France in 1792, though not equal, was 
a fair rival to that of England In the 
West Indies she possessed St Domingo, 
an island then yielding colonial pro- 
duce equal to that of all the British 
West India Islands put together at this 
time ; * in the East» her flag or that of 
her allies waved over the Cape of Good 
Hope, the Isle of Bourbon, the Isle of 
Fr^ce, Java, and the Malaccas — ^mid- 
way stations apparently set down for 
the transit of the commerce of the 
East to the European shores; while, 
on the Continent of Hindostan, her 
influence almost equalled that of Eng- 
land herself, and on the banks of the 
Jumna a force was organised, under 
French officers, superior to any which 
British energy could bring to bear 
against it,ir 

137. What was it, then, which sub- 
verted this vast and growing colonial 
empire; which gave to the arms of 
England, amidst continual European 

* It yielded £18,000.000 worth of CQlonial 
prodace — that of the whole of the British 
Islands in 1883 was only £22,000,000 ; and in 
1839, in consequence of the emancipation of 
the slaves, it did not amount to £17,000,000. 
The total produce of the British West India 
Islands was — 

8ag»r, lihdi. Bom, pandMons. 

In 1833, . 271,700 . . 61,700 . 

In 1839, . 179,800 . . 43,400 

Falling off, 91,900 . . 18,300 

—Colonial Moffaziru^ No. III. Appendix ; Par- 
liamentarjf Return^ 4th June 1833 ; Pobtsr's 
ParliamerUary Tablu, I. 64 ; and ante. Chap. 
XXXVL 5 7. 

t They had thirty-eight thousand in&ntry 
and cavalry, and two hundred and seventy 
Ruiis, all commanded by French officers, and 
trained in the European method. — JnU, 
Chap. xux. { 43. 
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disasters, a succession of maritime 
triumphs unparalleled in the days of 
Marlborough or Chatham ; and led to 
the total destruction of the Asiatic 
and American possessions of France, 
at the very time when Kapoleon's forces 
had acquired universal dominion on the 
continent of Europe? Evidentlr the 
French Revolution on the one hand, 
and the constancy of England on the 
other; those mighty agents which at 
once dried up the maritime resources 
of the one country, and quadrupled 
the naval power of the other; which 
poured forth a host of ardent demo- 
crats over the plains of Europe, and 
sent forth the British fleets conquer- 
ing and to conquer on the waves of 
the sea; which nursed in England the 
heroic spirit of conservative freedom, 
and let loose in France the irresistible 
energy of democratic ambition. 

188. Even if the contest had termi- 
nated at this point, the fortunes of the 
British empire, though overshadowed 
at the moment by the grandeur of Na- 
poleon's continental victories, must 
now appear to the reflecting eye to 
have been in the ascendant. England, 
by wresting from her rival all her 
colonial setUements, had made herself 
master of the fountains of the human 
race. In vain France recounted the 
fields of European fame, and pointed 
to the world filled with her renown, 
the Continent subjugated by her arms. 
It was the seats of ancient civilisation, 
the abodes of departed greatness, which 
were thus subdued. Qreat Britain had 
cast her anchor in the waters of the 
emei^g globe ; her flag waved on the 
infant seats of civilisation; her seed 
was spreading over the future abodes 
of mankind. The conquest of the 
world which had been, however supe- 
rior in present lustre, could never equal 
in durable effect the settlement of the 
world which was to be. There was to 
be fotind the ark which bore the for- 
tunes of humanity; there the progeni- 
tors of the Greece, and the Borne, and 
the Europe yet to come; there the 
tongue which was to spread the glories 
of English genius, aud the pride of 
English descent, as far as the waters 
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of the ocean extend. But the contest 
was not to terminate here. The rival 
powers, thus nursed to greatness on 
their respective elements, thus alike 
irresistible on the land and the sea, 
were now to come into fierce and final 
collision. England was to launch her 
legions against France, and contend 
with her ancient rival on her own ele- 
ment for the palm of European ascen- 
dancy; the desperate struggle in Rus- 
sia was to bring to a decisive issue the 
contest for the mastery of the ancient 
world. We are on the eve of greater 
changes than have yet been traced on 
the pages of this eventful history — 
fiercer passions are to be brought into 
collision than those which had yet 
stirred mankind in the strife: sacrifices 
greater recounted, glories brighter re- 
corded, than had yet shed lustre on the 
human race. 

139. Long, and to some uninterest- 
ing, as the preceding detail of the do- 
mestic transactions of Great Britain 
from 1810 to 1812 may appear, it will 
not to the reflecting r^er be deemed 
misplaced even in the annals of Euro- 
pean story. Amidst the multiplied 
scenes of carnage, the ceaseless streams 
of blood, which characterise the era of 
Napoleon, it is consolatory to linger 
on one spot of pacific disquisition. To 
the eye wearied with the constant mas- 
tery of nations by physical strength, it 
is refreshing to turn to one scene where 
mind still asserted its inherent supe- 
riority, and in moral causes was yet 
to be found the source of the power 
which was ultimately to rule mankind. 
Independent of the vast intrinsic im- 
portance of the questions which then 
agitated the British mind, and their 
obvious bearing upon the social in- 
terests which now are at stake in all 
the commercial communities of the 
globe, their influence on the contest 
which was then pending was imme- 
diate and decisive. The crisis of 
the war truly occurred in the British 
Islands at tlus period. If any of the 
great questions then in dependence 



had been arranged in a different man- 
ner from that in which they actually 
were decided by the Ektglish parlia- 
ment, the issue of the war — ^the fate of 
the worid, would have been changed. 

140. The accession of the Opposition 
to power when the restrictions upon 
the Prince Regent expired in 1812 — 
the adoption by the House of Com- 
mons of the recommendations of the 
Bullion Committee— the abandonment 
by government of the Peninsular con- 
test, in piusuonce of the strenuous 
arguments of their pariiamentary an- 
tagonists, would, any one of them, 
have speedily terminated the contest 
in favour of the French Emperor, 
crushed the rising spirit of Russia, 
extinguished the germ of European 
freedom, and affected, by the destruc- 
tion of English maritime power, the 
whole destiny of the human race. Not 
less than on the fields of Leipeic and 
Waterloo, did the fortunes of mankind 
hang suspended in the balance dur- 
ing the debates on those momentous 
subjects. Interests more vital, con- 
sequences more momentous, than any 
that were contemplated by their au- 
thors, hung upon the lips of the orators, 
and quivered on the decisions of the 
statesmen. It is this which gives the 
debates of the British senate at this 
period their enduring interest; it is 
this which has rendered the chapel of 
St Stephen's the forum of the human 
race. The military glory of England 
may be outshone by the exploite of 
future states; her literary renown may 
be overshadowed by the greatness of 
subsequent genius : but the moral in- 
terest of her social conteste, mirrored 
in the debates of parliament, will never 
be surpassed; and to the end of time 
the speeches of her illustrious states- 
men will be referred te as the faith- 
ful image of those antagonist powers 
which alternately obtain the mastery 
in human affiiirs, and on the due equi- 
poise of which the present happiness, 
as well as the future advancement, of 
the species is dependent. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 



FBOOSBDINOS OT THB OOBTSCh-WAB IN THB XAST OF BPAUT. 
VBBBUABT 181S. 



JANUABT 1810— 



1. So intimately blended together 
are the links in the great chain of hu- 
man af^irsy and so mysterious the 
bond which unites in this sublunary 
state the coexisting principles of good 
and evil, that it is impossible to find 
any period when these antagonist 
powers have not been at work, and 
when unseen causes have not been pre- 
paring a vital change in ihe fate of na- 
tions or the fortunes of mankind. In 
the darkest moments of the French Be- 
volution, the seeds of revived religion 
and renewed loyally were widely scat- 
tered throu^out the nations. In the 
most depressing period of theoonquests 
of Napoleon, the principles of resistance 
were acquiring increased eneigy, and 
suffering was preparing in silence the 
renovation of the world. The period 
we are now considering was no excep- 
tion to the general law. At the mo- 
ment when the constancy of England 
and the heroism of Bussia were prepar- 
ing the emancipation of the Continent 
from French oppression, and the delu- 
sions of democracy were disappearing 
in northern Europe before the experi- 
ence of its effects, or about to yield to 
the aroused indignation of mankind, a 
new principle of evil was springing up 
in the last asylum of continental in- 
dependence^ destined to revive in an- 
other quarter the worn-out flames, and 
perpetuate a frightful civil war for a 
quarter of a century in the Spanish 
peninsula. And while Great Britain 
was securely laying the foundations of 
a colonial empire which was to embrace 
the earth in its grasp and civilise man- 
kind by its wiEKlom, the vast Indian 
possessions of the Spanish monarchy 
were breaking off £rom the parent 
Btate, and the frantic passions of ill* 



regulated freedom were preparing deec 
lation and ruin for the realms of South 
America. 

2. That there is no rose without its 
thorn, and no thorn without its rose, 
is a maxim in private life which the 
concurring voice of all ages has pro- 
claimed, and every man's experience 
who has seen mu^ of human affiurs 
must probably have confirmed. The 
law of nature seems to be of universal 
application tuid unceasing activi^; for 
we can distinctly trace its agency in 
every transaction, whether individual 
or political, in the page of history or 
in common life around vm, and perpetih- 
ally witness its effects alike in the trials 
<d individuals and the discipline of na- 
tions.* In the very events which at 
one period are most the objects of our 
desire, whether as communities or pri- 
vate men, we can subsequently trace 
the unobserved causes of our distresses ; 
in the evils which we at the time re- 
garded as altogether overwhelming, 
we afterwards discern with thankful- 
ness the secret springs of our blessix^ 
or improvement. Inexperience or in- 
fidelity wiUctiscover in this mysterious 
svstem oxdy the blind operation of 
coaooe, or the antagonist agency of 
equal and opposing supreme powers : 
reason equally with revelation tells us, 
that such is necessarily the condition 
of a world composed of free agents in 
a state of moral probation. If the good 

* -~— *< Know I am wot 
To show thee what shall oome in future days 
To thee and to thy of&pring ; good with bad 
Expect to hear ; supenial grace contending 
With sinftilneM of UMn ; thereby to learn 
Trae patience, and to tenqper Joy with fear 
And piona sorrow; equally inured 
By moderation either state to hear, 
Prosperous or adverse." 

ParadiieLott, id, 35$ 
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principles alone were brought into ac- 
tion, it would be heaven — ^if the bad, 
helL The mixed condition of man- 
kind, and the perpetual agency of the 
causes of evil amidst good, and of good 
amidst evil, unavoidably arise from 
that inherent tendency to wickedness 
as well as those aids to virtue, which 
we have inherited from our First Pa- 
rents, or derived through Revelation. 
The pride of intellect, the visions of 
philanthropy, will to the end of time 
chafe against this simple truth, and 
contend, on the principle of unlimited 
perfectibility, for a relaxation of every 
restraint, except what itself imposes, 
on human action. But it is the only 
principle which will ever afford any so- 
lution of the otherwise inexplicable 
maze of human afi^rs. Experience, 
the great test of truth, is perpetually 
demonstrating its universal application. 
Suffering, widespread and inevitable, 
never fails to chastise any attempt to 
elude its obligations ; and the more 
widely one generation deviates from it 
in their actions, the more closely will 
the next adhere to it in their opinions. 
' 3. Never was the truth of these prin- 
ciples more clearly evinced, than in the 
contrast between the immediate and 
ultimate results which followed the 
arrival of the French before Cadiz in 
1810. Europe beheld with admiration 
the able and energetic march of the 
Duke of Albuquerque, which, outstrip- 
ping the celerity of the French legions, 
preserved the last bulwark of Spanish 
independence for the arms of freedom, 
[antCf Chap. Lxm. § 46]. The subse- 
quent assembly of the Cortes within 
its impregnable ramparts, promised to 
give that unity to the Spanish opera- 
tions of which the want had hitherto 
so grievously been experienced in 
them, at the same time that it pre- 
sented a national authority with which 
other powers might treaty in their ne- 
gotiations for the furtherance of the 
common cause ; while the English peo- 
ple, variously affected by plulanthro- 
pic ardour or mercantile interest, be- 
held with undisguised satisfaction the 
progressive emancipation of the South 
American colonies, and fondly antici- 
pated, some a renovation of the south- 



em hemisphere, others a boundless ex- 
tension of the field for British specula- 
tion, in the regenerated states of the 
New World. Tet from these very 
events, so fortunate at the moment in 
their immediate effects, so apparent- 
ly auspicious in their remote conse- 
quences, have arisen results to the last 
degree pernicious, both to the Spanish 
peninsula and the British empire. 

4. The establishment of the Cortes 
within the walls of Cadiz brought it 
under the direct influence of the de- 
mocratic mob of a great and corrupted 
city; the revolutionary passions re- 
vived with the immediate subjection 
of supreme power to their control; 
and the constitution of 1812 bequeath- 
ed to the Spanish peninsula the fatal 
gift of a system of government, alike 
impracticable for the country at large, 
and seducing to the urban constituen- 
cies for whose interest it was intended. 
The severance of the Spanish colonies 
from the parent state, to which the 
mercantile jealousy of the Cadiz gov- 
ernment speedily gave rise, spread the 
revolutionary passions through a peo- 
ple unfit, alike from their habits, in- 
telligence, and descent, for the bless- 
ings of freedom : the bright dawn of 
their independence was speedily over- 
cast with clouds; and the now wasted 
and distracted South American states, 
the successive prey of a race of tyrants 
too numerous for history to record, 
and of a succession of revolutions too 
frequent for mankind to recollect, re- 
main an enduring monument of the 
utter impracticability of applying to a 
Roman Catholic population and Celtic 
tribes those institutions, which are 
overspreading the world with the Pro- 
testant faith and the Anglo-Saxon race. 

5. Nor has England suffered less in 
this audacious attempt to war against 
the character of men and the laws of 
nature. Consequences, to the last de- 
gree disastrous, have accrued both to 
her people and her constitution from 
the independence of the Spanish colo- 
nies, in promoting which she took so 
prominent a share. Her wealth, guid- 
ed by deluded, or the prey of unprin- 
cipled hands, has been absorbed to an 
unx>aralleled extent in South American 
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speculations. The loss of fifty millioxis, 
lent to their faithless insolvent re- 
publics, or reckless and improvident 
companies, with the vast drain of 
specie to which their demands gave 
rise, brought on the great commercial 
crisis of 1825. The entire abandon- 
ment of the South American mines, 
from the bankruptcy of those who 
worked them, and the general destruc- 
tion of population and industry in the 
country, which, as a necessary conse- 
quence, followed, altered by a half the 
annual supply of the precious metals 
to form money over the globe; and, 
joined to the suppression of small notes 
in Great Britain by the bill of 1826, 
added a third to the whole debt, pub- 
lic and private, of the British empire. 
From the general distress and suffer- 
ing thence arising, sprang that wide- 
spread discontent and general unani- 
mity in favour of some organic change, 
which in its idtimate effects overturn- 
ed the English constitution. Out of 
the walls of Cadiz, in 1810 and 1811, 
has issued the cloud which now over- 
spreads the world — the fierce passions 
which have since drenched the Penin- 
sula with blood — the guilty ambition 
which has halved the numbers of the 
South American population, and al- 
most reduced them to barbaxism — the 
restless energy which overthrew the 
constitutional freedom of the Bestora- 
tion in France — the turbulent spirit 
which overtiu'ned the tempered aristo- 
cracy and government of property in 
England. 

6. Little dreaming of the moment- 
ous consequences dependent on their 
actions, the Spanish authorities in the 
Isle of Leon, animated with uncon- 
querable resolution, and a spirit of re- 
sistance which seemed to augment 
with the straits to which they were 
reduced, proceeded to the formation 
of a Cortes for the regulation of the 
constitution. It has been already men- 
tioned that the central junta, after 
their expulsion from Seville in Janu- 
aiy 1810, had passed a decree, vesting 
the interim government in a regency of 
BIX persons, which was proclaimed in 
Cadiz on the 81st, and laying down 
the principles by which the convoca- 



tion of the Cortes was to be regulated, 
[antef Chap. Lxm. § 46], These were 
of the utmost importance, and mate- 
rially influenced the character of the 
subsequent proceedings. By the firsts 
the ancient constitution of that body 
was altered, and, instead of assem- 
bling as of old in three chambers, they 
were to meet in two; the one called 
the Popular, the other the Dignified 
Assembly. A still more important 
enactment was passed, relative to the 
mode of supplying the members of 
such provinces of the monarchy as, 
from their distance from the place of 
assembly, or from being in the pos- 
session of the enemy, could not meet 
for the purpose of choosing represent- 
atives. It was provided, with a view 
to the choice of deputies to represent 
those provinces of America or Asia 
which could not, by reason of their dis- 
tance, be summoned in time, that the 
regency should appoint an electoral 
junta, compKOsed of six persons, natives 
of those regions, who should choose, by 
a double baUot, twenty-six deputies 
out of a list of persons, also natives of 
the same districts, who happened to 
be at that time in Spain, that list 
being made up by a committee of the 
Cortes. In lie manner, to fill up the 
representation of the provinces in the 
occupation of the enemy, another elec- 
toral junta was appointed hj the re- 
gency, composed of six other individu- 
als, natives of those districts, who were 
to choose, by a double ballot, four 
members for each of such provinces 
out of a list furnished by the Cortes. 
The provinces, in regard to which re- 
presentatives were to be chosen in 
this manner, comprised the whole of 
Spain, with the exception of Gali- 
cia, Asturias, and part of Catalonia; 
so that the great majority of the Cor- 
tes was necessarily composed of per- 
sons elected in the city of Cadiz. 
The powers of the assembly thus elect- 
ed were sufficiently extensive, for they 
embraced a genered remodelling of the 
whole laws and constitution of the mon- 
archy. 

7. With regard to the legislative 
business of the assembly, it was pro- 
vided that all propositions for changes 
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in the laws should be submitted, in 
the first instance, to the two cham- 
bers, and, if passed by them, be sent 
up to the regency, in place of the 
crown, for approvid; but the regency 
might in the first instance refuse their 
consent, and remit the bill to the 
chambers for reconsideration. If, how- 
ever, it was then approved by two- 
thirds of both houses, it was to return 
to the regency, who were bound to 
adhibit their signature to it within the 
space of three days, on the expiiy of 
which it became law, with or toiihotU 
the royal sanction. 

8. Strongly as these fundamental 
provisions savoured of popular restric- 
tions on the royal authority, their 
effect became doubly powerful from 
the circumstances of the city, and cha- 
racter of the population, in which the 
sittings of the Cortes took place. The 
junta, immediately before the resigna- 
tion of their authority, passed two 
resolutions, by the first of which the 
liberty of the press was established in 
the most ample manner during the 
whole sitting of the Cortes, and in the 
place of its deliberations; while, by 
the second, none of their own mem- 
bers were declared eligible for the ap- 
proaching national convention. After 
their resignation, and before the as- 
sembly of the Cortes, the regency of 
sis, to whom the supreme authority 
had been confided, insensibly sank into 
insignificance; and the municipal junta 
of Cadiz, elected by the whole house- 
holders of the city, rapidly rose to the 
highest influence and consideration. 
It may easily be conceived what was 
the character of a municipality elected 
in a great commercial city, by univer- 
sal household suf&age, during a time 
of mingled terror, enthusiasm, and 
patriotic fervour. Its population of a 
hundred and fifty thousand souls, in- 
creased at that period by nearly a 
hundred thousand strangers, who had 
taken refuge within its impregnable 
walls from all parts of the Peninsula, 
— ^naturally democratic in its tendency, 
was then in the most violent state of 
effervescence; the central junta, imder 
whose government so many disasters 
had been experienced, had fallen into 



universal obloquy; and the ardent, 
inexperienced multitude, who had lost 
or suffered so much in the course of 
the contest, not unnaturally concluded 
that all these disorders were to be 
ascribed to the ignorance or incapacity 
of former rulers, and that the only 
chance of salvation for the country 
was to be found in the substitution of 
the vigour of popular for the imbecility 
of aristocratic direction. 

9. The great majority of the muni- 
cipal junta, accordingly, were, from 
the very firat, strongly tinctured with 
republican sentiments. Their inces- 
sant object was to augment their own 
power, and depress that of every other 
authority in the state ; and nothing 
but the presence of the large military 
force of the allied nations within the 
fortress, amounting to twenty-seven 
thousand men, prevented them from 
breaking out into all the excesses of 
the French Revolution. Though re- 
strained in this way from such atro- 
cities, however, the revolutionary ac- 
tion soon became so violent as to gain 
the entire civil direction of the clubs, 
in which democratic sentiments of the 
most violent kind, uttered amidst 
thimders of applause, were heard in 
all quarters of the city. The public 
press shared in the general excitement. 
The most licentious and profligate 
works of the French metropolis were 
translated, sold at a low price, and 
greedily devoured by the populace. 
One of the most popular journals 
indicated the state of public feeling 
by taking the title of the "Spanish 
Robespierre ;** and when the few mem- 
bers of the junta, who really had been 
elected by the provinces, arrived at 
Cadiz in the beginning of March, the 
torrent had become irresistible, and 
they found themselves instantly swept 
away by the flood of democratic fury. 
10. The principal members of the 
late central junta which had governed 
Spain, if not with credit or success, at 
least with constancy and courage, 
during fourteen months of almost con- 
tinued disaster, were speedily exposed 
to persecution and violence from this 
infuriated party. Count Tilly and 
Don Lorenzo Calvo were arrested and 
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thrown into prison on a chai^ of trea- 
son to the Spanish eause, on grounds 
so clearly futile and unfounded that 
public opinion, excited as it was, could 
not support the measure. All the 
other members of the junta were pro- 
ceeded against in the same vague 
manner, and searched or imprisoned 
without any Testige of ground, except 
the one which they shared with all 
Spain, that of having been unfortunate, 
llie clamour of the multitude, pre- 
vailing alike over the dictates of 
jiistice and the principles of reason, 
insisted on their immediate prosecu- 
tion with the utmost rigour of the 
law. Even the venerable name and 
great services of Jovellanos could not 
protect his person from contumely, or 
avert an iniquitous decree which ban- 
ished him without trial to his own 
province, there to be placed under the 
surveillance of the police. Such was 
the grief which he felt at this unde- 
served severity, that it embittered his 
few remaining days, and brought him 
speedily to the gi*ave. Tilly died in 
prison without a triaL Calvo, one of 
the heroes of Saragossa, who had been 
thrust into a dungeon without a bed 
in it, was brought to trial after the 
Cortes met, and acquitted. So vio- 
lent, however, was the public effer- 
vescence, that the British ambassador 
felt relieved by the imprisonment of 
these imfortunate functionaries, lest 
the populace should anticipate the 
march of legal proceedings, and take 
the wreaking of vengeance into their 
own hands. 

11. Having got possession of the 
government of the country, the re- 
gency and municipality of Cadiz were 
in no hurry to accelerate the assem- 
bliDg of the Cortes, by which a rival 
and paramount legislative power might 
be established in the very seat of their 
authority. By the decree of the 29th 
January, that assembly stood convoked 
for the 1st March, " if the national de- 
fence would permit ;" but these words 
were sufficiently vague to allow the 
continued blockade of Cadiz to be ac- 
cepted as a reason against convoking 
the Cortes, and furnished a decent 
pretext to the regency for delaying 



their meeting. Tlie promised time, 
accordingly, passed over without any- 
thing bemg done. Loud damouzs in 
consequence arose, both among the 
inhabitants of Cadiz and from various 
deputies from the juntas of different 
provinces, who had taken refuge within 
its walls; and the ferment at length 
became so violent, that the govern- 
ment deemed it necessary to yield to 
the torrent, and issued a decree for 
the convocation of the Cortes. Great 
difficulties, however, were experienced 
in determining the principles on which 
the members were to be summoned, 
and still more in filling up the returns 
of deputies from the districts occupied 
by the enemy. Another question of 
still more importance was, whether 
the Cortes should sit in one, or in two 
chambers, as the decree of the late 
junta had provided. At length, after 
a vehement discussion, it was deter- 
mined that the ancient mode of elec- 
tion should be completely changed, 
and that the assembly should sit in a 
siNOLB OHAMBBR. From that moment 
the ruin of the cause of freedom in 
Spain was irrevocable. 

12. The mode of election former- 
ly had been various in different pro- 
vinces, but, in aU, the principle of the 
representation of, and election by, the 
three orders had been more or less 
clearly established: a principle, in- 
deed, which was universal in the 
middle ages in all the European com- 
munities, and may be considered as 
the distinctive mark of European civi- 
lisation. It was followed and given 
effect to by the division of the Cortes 
into the three chambers, or etiamenios, 
of the nobles, the clergy, and the com- 
mons, each of which had a negative on 
any legislative measure. The mem- 
bers for the boroughs were in general 
chosen by their magistrates, not their 
inhabitants; but there was no fixed 
rule, and ancient custom regulated the 
franchise and its mode or exercise. It 
was now determined, however, by the 
regency, in opposition to the strenuous 
advice of the illustrious Jovellanos, 
Uiat the principle of the elections 
should not be, as of old, the repre- 
sentation of ranks or of orders, but of 
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individuaU; and as a coDsequence of 
this, that the elective franchise should 
be given to every Spaniard domiciled 
in the country, of the age of twenty- 
five years. One deputy was to be re- 
turned for every fifty thousand souls 
in the rural districts; one by every 
borough which formerly returned a 
member; and one by every provincial 
junta, in consideration of their ser- 
vices during the war. The whole of 
the deputies, thus elected by universal 
suffrage, were to sit in one chamber: 
the nobles and the church had no 
separate representation. In this as- 
sembly, therefore, the Dukes of Medi- 
na Coui or del Infantado, or the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, had no more influ- 
ence than a simple mechanic. How 
long would the institutions of Eng- 
land, with its calm judgments, old 
habits, and Anglo-Saxon descent, with- 
stand the dissolving influence of a 
nnals constituent assembly vested with 
.unbounded legislative power, elected 
and conducting business in such a 
manner? Not one week. What, then, 
was to be expected from the fervent 
spirit and inexperienced ambition of 
Andalusia, suddenly invested with su- 
preme uncontrolled power, under the 
burning son, and within the beleaguer- 
ed walls of Cadiz ? 

18. Perilous as were the elements of 
legislation thus thrown together in the 
national assembly of Spain, the danger 
was materially augmented by the 
steps taken to fill up the supple- 
mentary members for the provinces 
beyond seas, and those in the occupa* 
tion of the enemy. By an edict 
published in the beginning of Septem- 
ber, it was provided that the number 
chosen for the provinces beyond seas 
should be twenty- eight, and for the 
conquered provinces forty; and that 
both the electors and the elected 
should be taken from the persons be- 
longing to those districts who had then 
taken refuge in Cadiz, Thus one part 
of the Cortes was composed of depu- 
ties chosen by universal suffrage in 
the cities and provinces of Spain yet 
unoccupied by the enemy; and the 
remainder made up of refugees, select- 
ed by the same mode of choice trom. 



the promiscuous crowd who encum- 
bered the streets of that great com- 
mercial emporium. No restrictions of 
any sort were imposed on the choice 
of any of the members; it was only 
necessary that the deputy should be 
above twenty-five, bom in the pro- 
vince for which he was chosen, and 
unconvicted of any crime. It is re- 
maikable that a proceeding so per- 
fectly novel and revolutionary as this 
formation of the Cortes, to which the 
entire remodelling of the Spanish con- 
stitution was intrusted, not only met 
with no opposition at Cadiz, but was 
cordially supported by men of all 
parties, even the most exalted func- 
tionaries, and the stanchest supporten 
of the ancient order of things: another 
proof among the many which history 
affords, that revolutions are diseases of 
the national mind, which, however 
they may be strengthened by the dis- 
content or suffering of the lower 
orders, really originate in the infatua- 
tion of the higher;' and that the class 
who invariably put the fatal weapon 
into the hand of the masses, are those 
who are ultimately to be swept away by 
their fury. 

14. The deluded patriots who had 
thus conceded irrevocable power to a 
faction totally unfit to wield it, were 
not long of perceiving the conse- 
quences to which their blind trust in 
republican virtue in a corrupted so- 
ciety was likely to lead. As the day 
for the elections and filling up the 
supplementary seats drew nigh, the 
public effervescence hourly increased. 
Clubs, juntas, assemblies, resounded 
on all sides; the press multiplied in 
extent and increased in violence ; and 
that general anxietv was felt whidi, bv 
a strange instinct m the moral equal- 
ly as the physical world, precedes the 
heaving of the earthquake. It was soon 
found that the torrent was irresistible. 
Rank, experience, age, learning, con- 
sideration, were almost everywhere 
disregarded in the candidates; and re- 
publican zeal, loud professions, vehe- 
ment declamation, impassioned elo- 
quence, constituted the only passports 
to public favour. Before the elections, 
throe-fourths of which were conducted 
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within the walls of Cadiz, were half 
over, it had become evident that the 
democratic party had acquired a deci- 
sive ascendancy. Then, and not till 
then, a lai^ proportion of those who 
had supported or acquiesced in these 
frantic innovations became sensible of 
their error, tried to pause in their ca- 
reer, and soon began to declaim loudly 
against the Cortes of their own crea- 
tion. But it was too late: popular pas- 
bIou was not only excited, but unchain- 
ed; and the march of revolution had 
become inevitable, because aristocratic 
infatuation had installed democratic 
ambition in supreme power. 

15. On the 24th of September the 
Cortes thus constituted commenced 
their sittings; that was the first day 
of the Spanish Revolution. They be- 
gan, like the French National Assembly 
in 1789, with religious ceremonies and 
the forms of the monarchy. High mass 
was celebrated in their presence by the 
Archbishop Bourbon, and an oath bind- 
ing them to maintain the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith, the integrity of the mon- 
archy, the rights of Ferdinand VIL, and 
the national institutions, so far as not 
requiring amendment, was administer- 
ed to and taken by all the members. 
From thence they adjourned to the hall 
prepared for their reception in the prin- 
cipal theatre in the city; and then it 
soon appeared that the influence to 
y^hich fliey were exposed would speed- 
ily prove fatal alike to the religion, the 
monarchy, and the constitution of the 
country. The saloon was spacious and 
elegant; but the immense crowds of 
both sexes who occupied, as spectators, 
the upper tier of boxes, and the vehe- 
ment applause with which all the most 
violent republican sentiments were re- 
ceived, soon demonstrated that the 
Cortes were to be subjected to that 
external seduction and intimidation 
^hich a popular assembly is rarely, if 
ever, able to resist. From the outset, 
accordingly, the character of their pro- 
ceedings was pronounced; it at once 
appeared that a new era in the do- 
mestic history of the Peninsula had 
arisen. The preceding movement, al- 
though violent and sanguinary, had, 
with a few local exceptions, been of a 



different character— it was national 
and auti-Gallican. This was social and 
democratic Though still engaged in 
the French war, and resisting with un- 
conquerable firmness alike the open 
hostility and insidious propositions of 
the French ruler, the principal object 
of the Cortes after this was not foreign 
but domestic; it was not external in- 
dependence, but internal reform, on 
which their hearts were set; and, trust- 
ing to the Impregnable waUs of Cadiz 
for their immediate security, and to the 
English arms for their ultimate deliver- 
ance, they concentrated aU their efforts 
upon the dissemination of republican 
institutions, and the establishment of 
republican ascendancy in their country. 
In this attempt they were from the very 
first completely triumphant, and incal- 
culable results in both hemispheres 
have flowed from their success. 

16. The veiy first resolution with 
which the Cortes commenced was der 
cisive of the character of the assembly, 
and destructive of the institutions of 
a mixed monarchy. It bore, ** That 
the deputies who compose the congress, 
and represent the Spanish nation, de- 
clare themselves legitimately consti- 
tuted in the general and extraordinary 
Cortes, in which ia placed tlie national 
sovereignty,** The members of the re- 
gency were required to swear obedience 
" to the sovereignty of the nation, re- 
presented by the Cortes, and to obey 
its decrees." These, and many similar 
resolutions, were carried unanimously, 
amidst the loud applause of the mem- 
bers and galleries; the debates were 
prolonged till midnight amidst a deluv 
ium of unanimity; extempore speeches, 
unknown hitherto in southern Europe, 
fraught with eloquence, bespoke at once 
the ability and fervour of the speakers ; 
and the regency, with the exception of 
the Bishop of Orense, who had courage 
enough to resist the innovation, aban- 
doned by all, and confounded by the 
violence of the torrent, took the oath 
at four in the following morning, and 
thereby virtually converted the mon- 
archy into a " democracy." 

17. Havinggainedthisgreat triumph, 
the Cortes were not long of following 
up their advantage. On the veiy next 
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day, it was dedared that they should 
be addressed by the title of Majesty, 
and that all the authorities, civil, ecde- 
siastica], and military, should tiiA:e the 
oath in the same terms as the members 
of the regency had done. Alarmed at 
the responsibility thus imposed upon 
them by so excited an assembly, the 
regency anxiously requested an explan- 
ation of the meaning of the Cortes in 
this particular ; but all that they could 
obtain was a vague declaration, *' that 
.their duties embraced the security and 
defence of the country, and that the 
responsibility which was exacted from 
the members of the regency excluded 
only the absolute inviolabUity of the 
person of the king." The Bishop of 
Orense, with patriotic fervour, endeav- 
oured to stem the torrent : he openly 
combated the oath exacted from the 
regency, and denounced in no measured 
terms the usurpation of supreme power 
of which the Cortes had been guilty. 
No one, however, had courage sufficient 
to imitate the example of his firmness; 
and, after several months spent in fruit- 
less resistance, he was forced to submit^ 
and withdrew to his diocese in GaHcia, 
to shun, if he could not prevent, the 
approaching calamities. The regents 
being wholly destitute of real autho- 
rity, and subject to the responsibility 
of office without its powers, soon after 
resigned their situations ; and they were 
immediately banished from the island 
of Leon, to distant and different places. 
Newfunctionaries wereappointed, more 
obsequious to the will of the popular 
assembly ; but none of them had the 
courage to refuse the oath of sovereignty 
to that body, and it was universally felt 
that they were merely puppets in the 
hands of their imperious masters. 

18. The most momentous topicwhich 
can occupy the attention of a popular 
government — ^the liberty of the press — 
early attracted the notice of the Cortes. 
In the debates which ensued on this in- 
teresting subject, the different parties 
assumed a regular form and consist- 
ency; and it soon appeared how little 
the ardent spirits who had obtained 
the command in its deliberations, were 
inclined to pause in their career from 
the most awful example which history 



afforded of the perils attending it. One 
member openly expressed a wish, for a 
** Christian Robespierre;" another de- 
clared that " unpeqmno" Robeqpierra 
was what was required — a person who 
might establish a system of terror 
somewhat more moderate than had 
been used in France. " Caustic," it was 
said, *' is what is called for : matters 
must be earned on with enezgy : heads 
must be strudL off, and that speedily : 
more Spanish blood requires to be shed 
than French." "The hatchet of the exe- 
cutioner is the only answer to oppose 
to such arguments," said an infuriated 
priest; "I am willing to undertake the 
office of such a debater. We have been 
assembled six months, and not one 
head has fallen." These extreme opin- 
ions, it is true, were not approved by 
the majority of the assembly; and se- 
veral speakers, having the eloquent Ar- 
guelles at their head, referred to Eng- 
huid as the great example of the un- 
conquerable energy which the freedom 
of the press can communicate to a na- 
tion, at the veiy time that it spreads 
the antidote to the passionB and the 
errors of an excited democi'acy. But 
the very fact of such opinions being 
advocated by any party, however ex- 
treme, in the legislature, was a clear 
indication of the perilous torrent which 
had been let loose ; and it was already 
but too evident that in this, as in aU 
other social contests during the ctdvance 
of a revolution, the most violent opin- 
ions were likely to be the most success- 
ful. After a protracted debate, which 
lasted four days, the freedom of the 
press was established, under no other 
qualification than the exception of of- 
fences against religion, which were stiU 
to be taJcen cognisance of by the ordi- 
nary ecclesiastical courts, and a certain 
responsibility for individual or political 
delinquencies, which were to be adjudi- 
cated upon in a certain com-t erected 
for the purpose. The decree was pro- 
mulgated in the middle of November; 
and there immediately issued from the 
press such a deluge of journals and 
ephemeral pamphlets, and such un- 
measured vehemence of language, as 
demonstrated both how anxiously the 
Spanish urban population had thirsted 
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for political discusBion, and the Immi- 
nent danger which they wonld run from 
the draught when first adminifltered. 

At this period, also, there began 
those important discussions between 
Spain and the South American colo- 
nies, which terminated, after a pro- 
tracted contest and the shedding of 
oceans of blood, in the independence 
of those extensive and highly interest- 
ing states. This topic, however, is too 
vast for casual discussion, and must 
be reserved for a subsequent copter, 
when it will form the leading subjeot 
of consideration, [infra, Chap. LTViil. 
19. It is remarkable that, from the 
very first opening of the Cortes^ they 
manifested an impatient anxiety to 
abolish the separate immunities and 
privileges of the different provinces of 
Spain ; and the JFueros of Biscay and 
Navarre were in an especial manner 
the object of their jealoiisy. The de- 
sire to extinguish them, and establish 
one uniform constitutioD for the whole 
monarchy, formed one of the leading 
objects of the party in the Spanish 
cities who urgeid on the assembly of 
the Cortes. In pursuance of this de- 
sire, a committee was appointed to 
draw up a constitution on a uniform 
and systematic plan ; and on its pre- 
paration, as might naturally have been 
expected, the principal attention 6f all 
parties at Cadiz was afterwards fixed. 
It cannot be denied that the project of 
establishing a perfect equality of civil 
rights between the members of the 
Bame community is equitable in theory, 
and apparently feasil^ in practice ; 
but experience has proved that it is, of 
all other things, the most difficult to 
carry with safety into execution ; and 
that, unless the inhabitants to whom 
it is applied are homogeneous in point 
of race, and equally advanced in point 
of civilisation, it is likely to produce 
the most disastrous effects upon the 
whole fabric of society. 

20. In two important particulars the 
Cortes faithfully represented the feel- 
ings of the Spanish people, and exhib- 
ited an example of constancy in ad- 
verse fortune which will be for ever 
memorable in the annals of the world. 
They issued a resolute proclamation, 



in which they declared that they would 
** never lay down their arms till they 
recovered their sovereign, and regained 
the national independence ; that the 
whole treaties, rssignationa of the 
orowni and proceedings at Bayonne^ 
were null and void, as wanting the con- 
sent «f the nation ; that all engage- 
ments or obligations undertaken by 
the King while in captivity were il- 
legal and of no effect; that they would 
never bend the knee to the usurper, 
nor treat for peace so long as a French 
soldier remained in the Peninsula, 
which they had invaded with such per- 
fidy, and treated with BuxAk injustice." 
When it is recollected that this decree 
was issued at a time when the French 
legions beleaguered the ramparts of Ca- 
diz, and the bombs from their batteries 
already reached the nearest houses of 
the city; that the whole of Spain, with 
the exception of Gklicia, Asturias, and 
a part of Catalonia and Valencia, was 
in the possession of the invaders, who 
had moulded the eonquered provinces 
into a regular government ; and that 
Wellingttm and his gallant army were 
then cooped up within the lines of Tor- 
res Vedras, with hardly aaxy prospect 
of being able to take an active part in 
the deliverance of the PeninsaLft, and 
but little hope of maintaining them- 
selves on its soil ; it must be confess- 
ed that the Spanish historians have 
good reason to pride themselves on the 
constancy of their government, and 
that the annals of the Roman senate 
contain nothing more sublime. 

21. The other particular in which the 
Cortes faithfully represented the sen- 
timents of the Spanish people, was in 
the respect which, in despite of their 
revolutionary tendency, they evinced 
to the Roman Catholic faith. Not but 
that there were many of its ardent 
spirits secretly enemies not merely to 
the Romish church, which was there 
established in its most bigoted form, 
but to every other species of religious 
belief ; and who longed for that gene- 
ral overthrow of all ecclesiastical es- 
tablishments, and liberation from all 
restraints, human and divine, which 
in old corrupted societies constitutes 
the real spring of democratic agitation. 
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But they were as yet too few in num- 
ber to venture openly to promulgate 
their principles ; and, unfortunately, 
when emancipated from the shackles 
of the Romish creed, they had not 
judgment and principle enough to re- 
vert to the pure tenets of the Caihoiio 
or universal church, but fl^w at once 
into the infidelity and selfishness of 
the Parisian philosophy. Hence they 
made no attempts to moderate the fer- 
vour of the rural deputies; but re- 
garding the whole clerical institutions 
as an incubus on the state, which 
would ere long be removed, acquiesced 
in the mean time in all the declara- 
tions of the majority in favour of the 
ancient faith ; and the Cortes exhibited 
the prodigy, during a few years, of a 
body animated with the strongest re- 
volutionary principles, and yet prof ess- 
ing^the most implicit obedience to the 
rigid principles of the church of Rome. 
22. The influence of these conflict- 
ing principles, and of the antagonist 
passions which in every age have most 
profoimdly agitated society, signally 
appeared in the character of the con- 
stitution, which, after more than a 
yearns discussion in the committee ap- 
pointed to draw it up, and in the assem- 
bly, was finally approved of and sworn 
to by the Cortes on the 19th March 
1812. The leading principles of this 
celebrated legislative fabric, which has 
become of such immense importance 
from subsequent events, were such as 
might have been expected from the com- 
position of the assembly in which it 
originated. Supreme sovereignty was 
declared to reside in the nation; the 
Roman' Catholic faith to be the sole re- 
ligion of the state ; the supreme legis- 
lative power to reside in the Cortes. 
That assembly was alone empowered 
to vote taxes and levies of men — to lay 
down regulations for the armed force 
— to nominate the supreme judges — 
to create a regency in the case of minor- 
ity, incapacity, or other event suspen- 
sive of the succession — ^to enforce the 
responsibility of all public function- 
aries — and to introduce and enact laws. 
During the intervals of the session, the 
Cortes was to be represented by a per- 
manent commission or deputation; to 



which a considerable part of its powers 
was committed, especially the care of 
watching over the execution of the 
laws and conduct of public function- 
aries, and the convocation of the as- 
sembly in case of need. 

23. The }>erson of the king was de- 
clared inviolable, and his consent was 
requisite to the passing of laws ; but 
he could not withhold lus consent more 
than twice to difibrent legislatures; if 
presented to him a third time, he was 
forced to give hia sanction. He had the 
prerogative of pardon, but circumscrib- 
ed within very narrow limits ; he con- 
cluded treaties and truces with foreign 
powers, but they required for their ra- 
tification the consent of the Cortes; he 
had the command of the army, but all 
the regulations for its government were 
to emanate from the same body ; he 
nominated the public functionaries, but 
only from a list furnished by the Coi> 
tes. The king was not to leave the 
kingdom nor to marry without their 
consent ; if he did so, he was to be 
held as having abdicated the throne. 
The nomination of the judges of the 
tribunals, to whose exclusive cognis- 
ance the conduct of public fimction- 
aries was subjected, was reserved to 
the same assembly. For the assistance 
of the king in discharging his royal 
functions, a privy council, consisting 
of forty members, was appointed by 
him out of a list of one hundred and 
twenty presented by the Cortes : they 
could not be removed but by that body; 
and, in that number, there were only 
to be four grandees and four ecclesias- 
tics. All vacant situations in the 
church, the bench, and the diplomatic 
departments, in like manner, were fill- 
ed up by the king from a list of three 
presented to him by the Cortes ; and 
he was bound to consult the privy 
council in all matters of importance, 
particularly the conclusion of treaties, 
the sanction of laws, the declaration of 
war, and the conclusion of peace. 

24. Important as these institutions 
were in their tendency, and strongl^r as 
thev savoured of that democratic spirit 
amidstwhich they were cradled, they yet 
yielded in magnitude to the vitality of 
the changes in the election and composi- 
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tion of the Cortes, which were estab- 
lished by the same oonstitution. It 
was carried by a large majority that 
the assembly should sit, as it was then 
constituted, in a single chamber, with- 
out, as of old, any separate place of 
assembly for the clergy or nobles, or 
any veto or power of rejection being 
vested in their members apart from 
those of the commons. Population 
was made the basis of representation : 
it was declared that there should be a 
member for every seventy thousand 
Bouls; and that every man above the 
age of twenty*five, a native of the pro- 
vince, or who had resided in it for 
seven years, was qualified alike to elect 
or to be elected. No property was for 
the present insisted on as a qualifica- 
tion; but it was left to future Cortes 
to legislate on this important point. 
The election of members took place 
by three successive steps of parishes, 
districts, and provinces; but the bo- 
roughs, who sent members to the 
ancient assemblies, and the juntas, 
who were admitted to the representar 
tion in the present, were alike ex- 
cluded. The American colonies were 
placed on a perfect equality, in the 
article of representation, with the Eu- 
ropean provinces of the monarchy ; 
the ministers, councillors, and persons 
in the household of the king, were ex- 
cluded from a seat in the assembly: 
the Cortes were to assemble every 
year, and to sit at least three months 
for the despatch of business; no mem- 
ber of it was to be capable of holding 
any office under the crown ; it was to 
be re-elected every two years, and no 
individual who had been the member 
of one assembly could be re-elected till 
a different legislature had intervened. 
Thus the Cortes, every two years, 
was to present an entirely new set of 
members from that which had pre- 
ceded it. The authors of the constitu- 
tion had adopted the American prin- 
ciple of rotation of office, and were 
determined that acquaintance with, 
or fitness for, the duties of govern- 
ment should be a perpetual bar to the 
wijoyment of its powers. 

25. Such was the famous constitu- 
tion of 1812 — the Magna Charta of 



southern revolutionary Europe — the 
model on which the subsequent demo- 
cratic constitutions of Spain, Portugal, 
Piedmont, and Naples, in 1820, were 
framed; the brand which has filled the 
world with its flames, and from the 
conflagration raised by which both 
hemispheres are still burning. To an 
Englishman practically acquainted with 
the working of a free constitution, it is 
needless to expatiate on the necessary 
effect of vesting such powers in the 
people of an old state. If he reflects 
how long the institutions of England, 
habituated as she has been to the 
strain by centuries of freedom, could 
withstand the influence of universal 
suffirage, annual parliaments, the aboli- 
tion of the House of Peers, the with- 
drawing of the legislative veto from 
the sovereign, an entire change of 
legislators every two years, and the 
practical vesting of the disposal of all 
offices of importance in the House of 
Commons, he will easily understand 
what must have been the result of 
such a system among a people of mix* 
ed blood and hostile passions, of fieiy 
temperament and towering ambition; 
long subjected to despotism, wholly 
unused to freedom; among whom 
political fervour was as yet untamed 
by^suffering, and philanthropic ardour 
uncooled by experience; where pro- 
perty, accumulated in huge masses 
among the nobles and clergy, was but 
scantily diffused through the middle 
classes; and instruction was still more 
thinly scattered among any ranks of 
the people. But it was the fatal 
peculiarity of this constitution, that 
it so obviously and immediately open- 
ed the avenue to supreme power to 
the urban constituencies, and so en- 
tirely shut out and disinherited the 
rntral nobility, and ecclesiastic orders 
and rural population, that it neces- 
sarily bequeathed the seeds of inter- 
minable discord between these classes 
to future ages; because it gave a de- 
finite object and intelligent war-cry to 
the minority, niassed together, and in 
possession of the principal seats of in- 
fluence in towns, while it established 
a system altogether unsupportable to 
the majority, tenfold greater, but scat- 
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tered, and destitute of defence or rally- 
ing points in the country. 

26. The reception which the new 
constitution met with in Spain was 
such as might have been expected with 
regard to so great an innovation, in a 
country in wluch the urban oonstitu- 
encies were so zealous fur change, and 
the rural inhabitants were so firmly 
attached to the institutions of their 
fathers. At Cadiz, Barcelona, Valen- 
cia, and in general all the great towns, 
especially those of a commercial habit, 
the enthusiasm of the people at this 
greataddition to their powerwas loudly 
and sincerely expresseii : in the lesser 
boroughs in the interior, and in all the 
rural districts, where revolutionary 
ideas had not spread, and the ancient 
faith and loyalty were still aJl-power- 
ful, it was the object of unquudified 
hatred. In vain the partisans of the 
new regime sought to persuade the 
people that the constitution was but 
a return to the old usages of the 
monarchy, cleared of the corruptions 
and abuses of ages. The good sense 
of the country inhabitants revolted at 
the idea that the King of Spain of old 
had been merely a puppet in the hands 
of the populace. The cleigy could 
never see a confirmation of their pri- 
vileges in institutions which, on the 
other side of the Pyrenees, had led to 
their total overthrow; the nobles be- 
held, in the concentration of all power 
in the hands of an assembly elected 
by universal suffrage, the certain fore- 
runner of their total ruin. The pro- 
vinces in the occiqiation of the French, 
which had sent no representatives to 
the Isle of Leon, embracing three- 
fourths of the monarchy, loudly com< 
plained that their rights and privileges 
had been reft from them by an as- 
sembly almost wholly elected at Ca- 
diz, to which they were entire stran- 
gers. Thus the whole country popula- 
tion were unanimous in their detesta- 
tion of the new order of things; and 
it was easy to foresee that, if the 
matter were to be determined by the 
nation itself the constitution would 
be rejected by an immense majority. 
But we partisans of the new constitu- 
tion, though few in number, were in- 



comparably better oiganised and fa-' 
vourably situated for aetive operations 
than Uieir antagonists; the provinces 
adverse to it, tiiough five to one in 
point of numbers, were for the most 
part in possession of the French troops, 
and could take no part in the elections ; 
and the party favourable to it being 
already intrenched in the principal 
strouff^M^ds of the kingdom, it was 
hard to say to which side, in tiie event 
of a struggle, victory might ultimately 
incline. 

27. Wellington, from the very first, 
clearly perceived, and loudly denounc- 
ed, the pernicious tendency of these 
measures on the part of the Spanish 
Cortes, not merely as diverting the 
attention of the government from the 
national defence, and wasting their 
time in fruitless discussions when the 
enemy was at their gates, but as tend- 
ing to establish democratic principles 
aiKl republican institutions in a coun- 
try wholly unfitted for them, and 
which would leave to future ages the 
seeds of interminable discord in the 
Spanish monarchy. His prophecies, 
which are to be found profusely scat- 
tered throughout tlie Uter volumes of 
his correspondence, little attended to 
at the time from the absorbing in- 
terest of the contest with Napoleon, 
have now acquired an extraordinary 
interest, from the exact and melan- 
choly accomplishment which subse- 
quent events have given to bis pre- 
dictions. Before the Cortes had been 
assembled six weeks, he expressed to 
his brother, Henry Wellesley,* then 
ambassador at Cadiz, his apprehen- 
sions that they were about to follow 



* *' The natural course of all popular a 
blies — of the Spanish Cortes, among others- 
is to adopt democratic principles, and to vest 
all the powers of the state in their own body ; 
and this assembly must take care that they 
do not run in this tempting course, as the 
wishes of the nation are decidedly for a mon- 
arehy. By a monarchy alone it can be gov- 
erned ; aim their inclination to any other 
form of government, and their assumption of 
the power and patronaffe of the state into 
their own hands, would immediately deprive 
them of the oonfidence of the people, an<l 
render them a won^ government, and more 
impotent^ because more numerous, than the 
central junta." — Wellikoton to H. Welles- 
let, Not. i, 1810; Gurwood, !▼. 659. 
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the usual course of democratic assem- 
bliesy and draw to themselFes, in op- 
position to the wishes of the great 
bulk of the nation, the whole powers 
of government. As they advanced in 
their career, and experience began to 
develop the practical result of their 
administration in the provinces, he re- 
peatedly expressed his conviction of 
the general dissatisfaction which they 
had excited, and the very serious dan- 
gers to which they were urging the 
nation.* 

28. But after his visit to Caddz^ on 
occasion of being appointed generalis- 
simo of the Spanish armies in January 
1813, he denounced, in the strongest 
terms, the wretched government, at 
once tyrannical at home and weak 
abroad, which the furious democracy 
of that city had produced; and pre- 
dicted the ruinous effect both upon 
the fate of the war and the future 
prospects of the monarchy, of the con- 
stitution which they had established.t 
His words, after a close personal view 
of the working of the democratic con- 

* "The Cortes are unpopular ereiywhere^ 
and in my opinion deservedly so. NbUunflT 
can be more cruel, absurd, and impolitic, 
than their decrees respeoUng the persons who 
have served the enemy. It is extraordinary 
that the revolution in QmAu hasnotproduoed 
one man with any knovnedge of the real situ- 
ation of the country. It appears as if they 
^ere aU drunk ; thinking and speaking of 
any other subj ect than Spain."— Wblunoton 
to H. Wbllbslat, Ist Nov. 181S ; GuRWOon, 
ix. 624. 

t "* It is impossible to describe the state 
of confusion in which affairs are at Cadiz. 
The Cortes have formed a constitution very 
much on the principle that a painter paints 
a picture— viz. to be looked at; and l have 
not met one of its members, or any person 
of any description, either at Cadiz or else- 
where, who considers the constitution as the 
embodying of a system according to whioh 
Spain is orcau be governed. The Cortes have 
in fonn divested themselves of the executive 
power, and appointed a regency for that pur- 
pose ; but the regency are in fact the slaves 
of the Cortes, and neither have either com- 
munication in a constitutional way with each 
other, nor any authority beyond the walls of 
Cadiz. I wish that some of our reformers 
would go to Cadiz to see the benefit of a so ve- 
rdgnpopularassemblycalliug itself 'Majesty,' 
and of a written constitution. In truth, 
there is no authority in the state except the 
libellous newspapers, and they certainly ride 
over both Cortes nnd Regency without mei^ 
cy."— Welunoton to Lord Bathurst, Cadiz, 
27th Jan. 1818; GuawoOD, x. 54. 



stitution, are deserving of profound 
attention, as designating the impres- 
sion produced on an intellect of the 
highest order, by a state of things aris- 
ing from the success of popular ambi- 
tion, and therefore of lasting interest 
to mankind. " The greatest objection 
which I have to the new constitution is, 
thatina country in which almost all pro- 
perty consists in land, and there are the 
largest landed proprietors which exist 
in Europe, no measure should have 
been adopted, and no barrier provided, 
to guard landed property from the en- 
croachments, injustice, and violence to 
whidi it is at all times liable, but 
particularly in the progress of revolu- 
tions. The council of state affords no 
such guard; it has no influence in the 
legislature; it can have no influence 
over the pubHe mind. Such a guard 
can only be afforded by the establish- 
ment of an assembly of the groat land- 
ed proprietors, such as our House of 
LozdB, having concurrent powers with 
the Cortes; and you may depend upon 
it, thero is no man in Spain, be his 
property ever so small, who is not in- 
terested in the establishment of such 
an assembly. Unhappily, legislative 
assemblies are swayed by the fears 
and passions of individuals: when un- 
checked, they are tyrannical and un- 
just; nay, moro, it frequently happens 
that the most tyrannical and unjust 
measures are the most popular. Those 
measures are particularlypopularwhich 
deprive rich and^ poweiful individuals 
of their properties under the pretence 
of the public advantage; and I tremble 
for a country in which, as in Spain, 
thero is no barrier for the preservation 
of private property, exoqpiing the justice 
of a legietaiive (usemhly poasesfdng su- 
preme power. It is impossible to cal- 
culate upon the plans of such an as- 
sembly: they have no check whatever, 
and they aro governed by the most 
ignorant and licentious of all licentious 
presses, that of Cadiz. I believe they 
mean to attack the royal and feudal 
tenths, and the tithea of the church, 
under pretence of encouraging agricul- 
ture; and, finding the contributions 
from these sources not so extensive 
as they expected^ they will seize the 
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estates of the grandees. Oiir character 
is inyolved in a greater degree than 
we are aware of, in the democratical 
transactions of the Cortes, in the 
opinion of all moderate well-thinking 
Spaniards, and, I am afraid, with the 
the rest of Europe. It is quite impos- 
sible such a system can last : what I 
regret is, that I am the person who 
maintains it. If the King should re- 
turn, he also will overturn the whole 
fabric if he has any spirit; but the 
gentlemen at Cadiz are so completely 
masters, that I am afraid there must 
be another convulsion." 

29. The British government were 
well aware, while demod'atic frenzy 
was thus reigning triumphant at Cadiz, 
from the despatches of their ambassa- 
dor there, the Honourable H. Wellesley, 
as well as from Wellington's informa- 
tion of the dangerous nature of the 
spirit which had thus been evolved, 
that they had a task of no ordinary 
difficulty to encounter, in any attempt 
to moderate its transports. The Span- 
ish people, long and proverbially jeal- 
ousof foreign interference, had recently 
evinced this peculiarity in so remark- 
able a degree, that even when defeat- 
ed in a hundred encounters, and bleed- 
ing at every pore from the want of any 
general competent to stem the progress 
of disaster, and give unity to the oper- 
ations of their different armies, they 
still refused to give the command to 
the British hero who had arrested at 
Talavera the tide of success, and rolled 
back from Torres Vedras the wave of 
conquest, even though he has recorded 
his opinion, that, if they had done so, 
he could have saved their country as 
he did Portugal.* In these circum- 
stances, any decided or marked inter- 
ference on the part of Great Britain 
with the proceedings either of the 
Cortes at Cadiz, or of the regency in 
its formation, would not only, in all 

* " I understand the Spanish government 
may perhaps offer me the command of their 
armies. If they had done so a year and a half 
hf^, and they had set seriouslyto work to feed 
and pay their army, the cause would have 
been saved : nay, it would have been saved 
without such an arrangement, if the battle 
of Ocana had not been fought in November 
1809,'*— Wellington to Lord Lzvxbpooi^ 2d 
Feb. 1811 ; Gubwood, vil 216. 



probability, have totally failed in its 
object, but possibly have cooled their 
ardour in the cause of independence, 
and thrown the party in Spain, in pos- 
session of the few remaining strong- 
holds it possessed, headlong into the 
arms of the enemy. In these circum- 
stances, the British cabinet^ albeit no- 
ways insensible to the dangers of the 
republican government which had thus 
grown up, as it were, under their very 
wing at Cadiz, and its strange incon- 
sistency with their own principles, as 
well as those on which the war had 
been conducted, nevertheless deemed 
it expedient not to intermeddle with 
the internal affairs of their ally, and to 
comply literally with the advice of 
Wellington, *' to keep themselves clear 
of the democracy, and to interfere in 
nothing while the government was in 
their hands, excepting in carrying on 
the war and keeping out the foreign 
enemy." 

80. It was chiefly with a view, how- 
ever, to obtain a legitimate head for 
the government at Cadiz, and if pos- 
sible extricate Spain by legal means 
from the abyss into which she was fall- 
ing, that the English cabinet at this 
time made a serious attempt to effect 
the deliverance of Ferdinand V 11. from 
his imprisonment at Yalen^ay. The 
captive king, and his brother Don Car- 
los, were there detained, living sumptu- 
ously, but so narrowly watched as to 
render their escape apparently impos- 
sible. Notwithstanding all the vigil- 
ance of the police, however, the Brit- 
ish government contrived to communi- 
cate with him by means of the Baron 
Kolli, a man of skilful address and in- 
trepid character, in whom the Marquis 
Wellesley had entire confidence. The 
project for their deliverance, when on 
the point of succeeding, was betrayed 
by an agent to whom a subordinate 
part in its execution had been commit- 
ted. Ferdinand himself revealed the 
plot to his jailors, and Kolli was arrest- 
ed and committed to Vincennes. He 
refused, however, with imshaken con- 
stancy, to divulge anything which could 
involve either Ferdinand or the Brit- 
ish ministry; but the Freilch police 
took advantage of the discovery they 
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had made, to endeavour to entrap the 
royal captives into some hazardous at- 
tempt by means of a false ^olli, who 
was despatched to Valen^ay. The pen- 
etration of the Spanish king, however, 
detected the disguise, and nothing fol- 
lowed on the insidious attempt. 

31. The military condition of the 
French in Spain, notwithstanding the 
disastrous issue of the expedition into 
Portugal, had been essentially improv- 
ed, so far as the command of the re- 
sources of the country went, in the 
course of the campaign of 1810. The 
successful irruption of Soult into An- 
dalusia, in its commencement, had 
given them the entire disposal of the 
riches and harvests of that opulent 
province; and although the dispersion 
of force which it occasioned, in conse- 
quence of the continued resistance of 
Cadiz, proved in the end, as the event 
showed, extremely detrimental to their 
interests in the Peninsula ; yet in the 
first instance it greatly augmented the 
means at their disposal, and diffused 
the pleasing hope, which seems to have 
gained possession of all the counsellors 
of Joseph, that the war was at length 
approaching its termination. So com- 
pletely did hostilities appear to be con- 
cluded to the south of we Sierra Mo- 
rena» that Joseph Buonaparte crossed 
that formidable barrier ; published at 
Cordova an ominous decree, in which 
he declared, that "if Spain became 
again the friend of France, it was for 
the interest of Napoleon to preserve 
its integrity; if not, to dismember and 
destroy it:" entered Seville amidst the 
acclamations of the higher class of citi- 
zens, who were fatigued with the war, 
and hopeless of its success; received 
from the civic authorities there the 
standards taken at the battle of Bay- 
len ; accepted the attendance of a royal 
guard, organised for his service in the 
southern provinces ; and amidst the ap- 
parent transports of the people, arrived 
at the lines before Cadiz, and made the 
tour of the bay almost within reach of 
theSpanishbatteries. Seducedby these 
flattering appearances, the monarch ap- 
pears for a time to have indulged the 
pleasing hope that his difficulties were 

VOL. IX. 



at an end ; that all olasses of Spaniards 
would at length rally roimd his stan- 
dard; and that) supported by his faith- 
ful population, he might at length ob- 
tain not merely the shadow but the 
substance of a throne, emancipated 
from the burdensome tutelage of his 
imperial brother.- 

82. But if Joseph for a brief period 
gave way to this pleasing illusion, he 
was not long of being awakened from 
it by the acts of Napoleon himself. 
Early in February a decree was issued 
by him, which organised into four 
governments the provinces of Catalo- 
nia, Aragon, Biscay, and Navarre; and 
chai^d the milituy governor of each 
of them with the entire direction of 
affiurs, civil and military. The police, 
the administration of justice, the col- 
lection and disposal of the revenue, 
were intrusted to them equally with 
the warlike arrangements of the pro- 
vinces; and the fundamental condi- 
tion on which this more than regal 
power was held by the marshals was, 
that they should make no demands on 
the imperial treasury, and that the dis- 
tricts under their command should 
feed, clothe, lodge, and pay the numer- 
ous French corps which occupied them. 
Deeper designs, however, than the 
temporary occupation of a portion of 
the Spanish monarchy, the whole of 
which was overrun by his troops, were 
involved in this decree of the Emperor; 
and what these designs were are ex- 
plained in a letter of this period from 
the Duke of Cadore (Chiunpagny) to 
the French ambassador at Madrid:— 
'* The intention of the Emperor is to 
unite to France the whole left bat^ of the 
EhrOf and perhaps the territory as far 
as the Douro. One of the objects of 
the decree is to prepare for that an- 
nexation; and you will take care, with- 
out letting a hint fall as to the designs 
of the Emperor, to prepare matters for 
this change, and facilitate all the mea- 
siu^s which his majesty may take to 
carry it into execution.* Thus Napo- 
leon, after having solemnly guaranteed 
the integrity of Spain, first by the 
treaty of Fontainebleau to Ferdinand 
VIL, and again by that of Bayonne to 
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Joseph, was now preparing, in violation 
of both engagements, to seize a large 
part of its tei-ritory, and one which 
commanded the whole remainder of it^ 
by the spoliation of his own brother, 
whom he had put upon the throne. 

83. Notwithsianding all the precau- 
tions of the Emperor, however, to keep 
his designs secret, they transpired so 
far as to awaken in Joseph the most 
anxious solicitude as to the preserva- 
tion of his crown and the integrity of 
his dominions. To avert the stroke as 
far as possible, under pretence of con- 
gratulating his brother on his marriage 
with the Austrian archduchess, he des- 
patched to Paris M. Asanza, an intre- 
pid and able Spaniard, zealous for the 
interests of his country, and peculiarly 
solicitous of preserving the province of 
his birth, Navarre, for the crown of 
Castile. Asanza, on his arrival at Paris, 
found that the expense of the Spanish 
war, which it was said had already cost 
the imperial treasury above two hun- 
dred millions of francs (£8,000,000), 
was the great subject of complaint with 
the cabinet of St Cloud; and without 
openlv divulging the project of incor- 
poratmg with France the territory 
north of the Ebro, Champagny made 
no secret of the wish of ijie Emperor 
to obtain, and his right to demand, 
more valuable indemnities than the 
barren satisfaction of having placed an 
incapable and prodigal brother on the 
throne of Madrid. TVhen Asanza plead- 
ed strongly for the integrity of Spam, 
and the obligation of the Emperor to 
support his brother, he was openly told 
by the imperial minister, that, strong 
as the Emperor's obligations to the 
members of his family were, his obli- 
gations to France were still stronger -* 
and that *' Joseph would do well to re- 
collect that he held in his power the 
Prince of Asturias, Ferdinand, whom 
he was strongly tempted to send into 
Spain, and who would make no scruple, 
as the price of his liberty, to cede the 

* The letters of Asauza to the oourt of 
Madrid were intercepted by the guerillas, 
for«rarded to Cadiz, and published by the 
Begen(^. Wellington quotes^ and Biguon 
refers to them, without either throwing the 
slightest doubt on their authenticity or ao- 
corauy. — Biqkon, ix. 280. 



required provinces, or anything else 
wluch might be required of him." 

34. Asanza, unable either to fathom 
the secret intentions or get any satis- 
faction as to the public deeds of the 
Emperor, returned downcast to Ma- 
drid, where general gloom had suc- 
ceeded to the first transports of joy 
among the adherents of Joseph at the 
conquest of Andalusia ; and unequivo- 
cal acts on the part of Napoleon soon 
demonstrated his real designs, and at 
what price he estimated the phantom 
of a long which he had established in 
Spain. A fresh decree, in addition to 
that which had created the four mili- 
tary governments already established, 
formed two new ones, embracing the 
whole country to the north of the 
Douro; the f&st of these comprising 
the province of Burgos; the second* 
those of Valladolid, Palencia, and 
Toro : and this was soon followed by 
another, which gave Soult the exclu- 
sive direction of Uie army and the pro- 
vinces to the south of the Sierra Mo- 
rena. Thus, while Suchet was actively 
conducting the work of conquest in 
Catalonia and Valencia, and Soult was 
living in regal magnificence at Seville, 
the unhappy Joseph, almost destitute 
of resources, lingered on, a shadow, at 
Madrid, without either being intrusted 
with the duties, or enjoying the splen- 
dour of royalty. 

35. Napoleon's favourite project of 
securing the northern provinces of the 
Peninsula for himself soon assumed a 
more tangible form, and became the 
subject of open negotiation with the 
cabinet of Madrid. In this negotiation, 
the plenipotentiaries of Spain in vain 
appealed to the treaty of Bayonne, by 
which the integrity of the monarchy 
was guaranteed. Champagny replied, 
in the name of the Emperor, and from 
his dictation, that the convention of 
Bayonne had de facto disappeared, by 
the majority of its members having 
passed over to the insui^nts; that 
Spain owed a lai'ge indemnity for the 
sacrifices in men and money which he 
had made in her behalf ; and that, as 
she could never repay the debt, he must 
insist on the cession of the whole pro- 
vinces to the north of the Ebro, in- 
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duding Catalonia, for ten years. Find- 
ing the Emperor resolute, the Spanish 
plexupotentiaries strove only to gain 
time: the more pressing oonoems of 
the north engrossed his attention ; and, 
before his dominion in the Peninsula 
was so well established as to render it 
practicable to carry the transference 
formally into effect, the whole country 
was reft al&e from France and Joseph 
by the arms of England, and the star 
of Napoleon had begun to set amid the 
snows of Russia. 

36, Such, however, was the destitu- 
tion to which the court of Madrid was 
reduced, during the whole of the win- 
ter of 1810 and spring of 1811, that in 
January 1811, Joseph intimated to Na- 
poleon, " that the French marshals in- 
tercepted his revenue, disregarded his 
orders, insulted his government, and 
oppressed and ruined his country. He 
himself had been appointed to the 
throne of Spain without his own con- 
sent ; and though he would never op- 
pose the Emperor^s will, yet he would 
not live a degraded king ; and there- 
fore he was ready to resign, unless the 
Emperor would come in person and 
remedy the evils." Struck with the 
decision of this announcement, and the 
obvious justice of the complaints on 
which it was foimded, the Emperor so 
far interposed in behalf of his unhappy 
brother, as to fix, by an imperial edicts 
the monthly sums at which the allow- 
ance of the whole military officers of 
the Peninsula, from the marshals, gov- 
ernors of provinces, to the sub-lieuten- 
ants, should be fixed ; and directed that 
500,000 francs (^£20,000) should be re- 
mitted monthly from Paris to defray 
the most urgent demands of his house- 
hold. This relief, however, proved al- 
together insufficient. The whole civil 
functionaries of the crown were seven 
months in arrear of their salaries ; the 
public treasury was empty; the king 
had not money at his iUsposal to give 
a respectable dinner to the ambassa- 
dors; and he was incessantly besieged 
with complaints of oppression, wMch 
he had no means of relieving. To such 
a height at length did the mortifica- 
tions of the court of Madrid arrive, and 
so completely were all the royal re- 



venues intercepted by the legal or il- 
legal exactions of the marshals, that, 
in the beginning of May, Joseph set 
out from Madrid, and, to Napoleon's 
no small embarrassment, arrived iu 
Paris to lay his resignation at his feet. 
Thus was the prodigy exhibited, not 
merely of three brothers of a soldier of 
fortune from Corsica being elevated by 
that soldier to European thrones; but 
of two of them, Louis and Joseph, be- 
ing reduced to such mortifications, by 
his imperious temper and rigorous 
exactions, that they renounced their 
crowns to escape Uiem; while another 
brother, Lucien, had found refuge from 
his persecution in the dominions of his 
most persevering and inveterate enemy. 
37. Napoleon, who was well aware 
what a subject of scandal these divi- 
sions in the imperial family would af- 
ford to Europe, and how strongly they 
would confirm the declamations of the 
English press against the insupportable 
nature of his rule, did his utmost to 
appease the incensed monarch; Partly 
by argument, partly by persuasion, 
partly by threats, he prevailed on the 
fugitive king to place again on his head 
his crown of thorns ; and, after some 
weeks' residence at Paris, he returned 
to Madrid, having concluded a private 
treaty, which in some degree obviated 
the most intolerable of his grievances. 
By this compact it was stipulated that 
the army of the centre should be placed 
directly under the orders of the King 
of Spain : he was to receive a quarter 
of the contributions levied by the mar- 
shals in their several provinces, for the 
maintenance of his court and govern- 
ment, and for the support of the army 
of the centre, and of the Spaniards 
who had enlisted in his service, who 
amounted to nearly thirty thousand 
men ; and the half million of francs, 
hitherto given monthly to the ELing, 
was to be increased to a million. But 
the Emperor woidd not relinquish the 
military direction of the war, or the 
command of the provinces by his mar- 
shals; they were still to coiTespond 
with BertMer, and take all their direc- 
tions from the Tuileries. Napoleou 
also strongly coimselled the convoca- 
tion of a Cortes at Madrid, to consider 
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the state of the nation, and form a set- 
off against that assembled in the Island 
of Leon, which he characterised as " a 
miserable canailleof obscure agitators." 
By these promises and injunctions 
Joseph was for the time pacified ; and 
he returned to Madrid in July, where 
his situation appeared for a while to 
be improved by the successes of Mar- 
shal Suchet in the east of Spain. But 
the promised remittances from Paris 
were never made regularly; the for- 
mer disputes with the marahals about 
the contributions revived; the project 
of the Cortes was adjourned from Well- 
ington's successes in the neztcampaign ; 
and, in less than two years, nothing re- 
mained of Joseph's government but the 
recollection of the oppression of which 
he had been the impotent spectator, 
and the privations of which he had 
been the real victim. 

88. Whilethe governments of France 
and Spain were thus arranging between 
themselves the proportions in which 
they were to divide between each other 
the spoils of the Peninsula, and Napo- 
leon was securing the lion's ^are to 
himself, a lingering but unconquerable 
resistance was still presented in the 
few strongholds which remained in the 
hands of the patriots. It was in a veiy 
few quarters, however, that the contest 
was continued : the greater part of the 
country was subdued; its resources 
were almost all at the conqueror's dis- 
posal; and, in a military point of view, 
the conquest might be considered as 
complete. Both the Castiles, with the 
capital, were in the victor's power: 
Andalusia and Granada, with their rich 
and hitherto untouched fields of plun- 
der, were at his disposal; and the 
northern provinces, including the 
passes of the Pyrenees, the whole of 
Aragon, and the greater part of Cata- 
lonia, were strongly garrisoned by his 
troops. The recent successes in the 
latter province, particularly the fall of 
Gerona, Hostalrich, Lerida, and Me- 
quinenza, had both opened to the 
French arms the road from Perpignan 
to Barcelona, and established them in 
a solid manner on the Ebro; and no- 
thing was wanting but the conquest of 



Tortosa and Tarragona to enable Sachet 
to carry his victorious arms into Val- 
encia, and subject the whole eastern 
provinces to the Emperor^s sway. On 
the other side, they were still excluded 
from the kingdom of Portugal, and a 
disastrous campaign had followed the 
invasion of that country; but the Eng- 
lish armies appeared in no siifificient 
streng^ to disturb them beyond the 
Spanish frontier; and the possession 
of Ciudad Bodrigo and Badajoz pro- 
mised to secure the Castiles against 
any serious incursion from their an- 
cient antagonists in that quarter. 

39. Great as the extent of territory 
occupied by the French generals was, 
the forces at their disposal were fully 
equal to their necessities. Seventy- 
five thousand men in Andalusia, under 
the command of Soult, maintained the 
blockade of Cadiz, retained the whole 
provinces to the south of the Sierra 
Morena in subjection, and watched 
over the security of Badajoz, on the 
Portuguese frontier. Fifty thousand 
were still ready in Leon to assemble 
round the standard of Marmont, who 
had succeeded Massena in the com- 
mand of the army of Portugal ; sixty 
thousand more, under Bessidres, at 
Valladolid, Biscay, and Leon, watched 
the Spanish force at the entrance of 
the Galician defiles, and secured the 
important line of communication by 
Vittoria to Bayonne; while in the 
eastern provinces, Macdonald, with 
forty-five thousand men, lay at Gerona 
and Hostalrich, guarding the impor- 
tant entrance by Perpignan into Cata- 
lonia. Suchet, after providing for all 
his fortresses, could still bring thirty 
thousand excellent troops into the 
field for active operations ; while 
twenty thousand more under Joseph 
and Jourdan at Madrid, and fifteen 
thousand under Reynier, in Estrema- 
dura and La Mancha, overawed the 
capital, and maintained the communi- 
cation between the different parts of 
this immense military establishment.* 

40. The vital point of native resist- 
ance to all this stupendous array was 
to be found within the walls of Cadiz; 
but, though the force there was above 

* See Appendix, G, Chap. lxv. 
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twenty thousand strong, yet it was 
compoBed of such various nations, and 
in great part so disorganised and de- 
pressed, that little reliance could be 
placed on its sufficiency, eren for the 
defence of that last stronghold of Span- 
ish independence. Five thousand £ng- 
lish and Portuguese, who arrived im- 
mediately alter the French troops ap- 
peared before its walls in February 
1810, from Lisbon and Gibraltar, under 
General Stewart, were excellent sol- 
diers ; but the remaining fifteen thou- 
sand, composed of the refugees from 
Seville, and the gallant men who had 
come up under Albuquerque, [ante, 
Chap. Lzm. § 46\ were in the most 
miserable state, without shoes, pay, or 
clothing, and hardly any remaining 
ammunition. The regency was with- 
out vigour or consideration ; the public 
stores were shamefully dilapidated by 
private cupidity; and sudi was the 
general despondence and confusion 
which prevailed, that if Victoria troops 
had, immediately on their arrival at 
the bay, pushed on and attacked the 
defences on the isthmus which connect- 
ed the city with the mainland, they in 
all probability might have carried 
them, and, but for the arrival of the 
English troops, certainly would have 
done so. As it was, the exterior forts 
on the mainland side of the bay were 
abandoned and dismantled in the gene- 
i-al consternation ; and from Fort Ma- 
tagorda, the most advanced and impor- 
tant outwork on their side, the French 
bombs could reach the upper harbour 
and a considerable part of the city. 

41. In the other quarters of Spain 
appearances were, if possible, still more 
unpromising. Twenty -five thousand 
men, indeed, in Valencia, and twelve 
thouBand in Murcia, still hoisted the 
ooloursof independence ; but their com- 
position, equipment, and discipline, 
"were so wretched that military discern- 
ment could already anticipate, what 
the event soon proved, that no reliance 
was to be placed on them in the field, 
and bat little in the defence of fortified 
places. In Catalonia, though a desul- 
tory warfare was kept up in the moun- 
tains, no force existed capable of keep- 
iiig the field in the level country ; and 



the campaign was in reality reduced to 
the sieges of Tortosa and Tarragona, 
the last important strongholds which 
the Spamards possessed in that pro- 
vince. At the same Ume,in Galida, the 
new levies, nearlv fifteen thousand 
strong, were unable, from their want 
of discipline, to emeige from their 
mountain defiles; and the guerilla par- 
ties in the central provinces, though 
exceedingly harassing to the enemy's 
communications, were detached from 
each other, and altogether inefficient as 
a force in regular warfare. Thus eighty 
or ninety thousand men, for the most 
portill-dLsciplined, and worse equipped, 
shut up in fortified places along the 
sea-coast, and altogether detached from 
each other, were aH that remained of 
the Spanish forces, to contend with 
above three hundred thousand French 
soldiers, admiralty equipped, imder the 
guidance of veteran generals, masten 
of all the entrances into and main roads 
through the country, in possession of 
its principal strongholds, and of the 
whole interior lines of communication 
through its provinces. In these cir- 
cumstances, it required not the gift of 
prescience to foresee that the weight of 
the contest would fall on the English 
and Portuguese army ; and that un- 
less Wellington, with his fifty thousand 
disciplined soldiers, could strike a de- 
ciuve blow at the heart of the enemy's 
power, the cause of the Peninsula, and 
with it the hope of European indepen- 
dence, was lost. 

42. Cadiz, the keystone of the strong 
but disjointed arch of resistance which 
still encircled Spain, was a city the na- 
tural strength of which had, from the 
most remote ages, rendered it an im- 
portant object in the Peninsular wars. 
The Gaditane Isle, or Isle of Leon, in 
indeed by nature so strong as to re- 
quire but little assiBtance from art to 
become altogether impregnable. It 
consists of an island three leagues long, 
and one and three quarters broad, in 
the form of an irregular triangle, situ- 
ated in the sea, at the mouth of the 
Guadaleta river; and separated from 
the adjacent continent by the Santi 
Petri channel, an arm of the sea nine 
miles long, about three hundred yards 
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wide, and of depth Bufficient to float a 
seTenty-four, which receivefl the waters 
of all the streams that descend from 
the heights on the mainland, and is 
bounded on the continent by salt 
marshes of still greater breadth. The 
great road from Cadis to Seville crosses 
this channel and marsh by the bridge 
of Zuazo, which on the approach of the 
French was broken down, while the 
approach to it was defended by power- 
ful batteries on either side. The ar- 
senal Caraccas stands on an island at 
the extremity of the Isle of Leon, near- 
est to the bridge and mainland, but 
from the breadth of the marsh it could 
not be reached save by water or bom- 
bardment ; and, on the other side of 
the bridge, the castle of Santi Petri 
commanded all the opposite shore and 
approaches to the marsh. The whole 
Isle of Leon is coniposed of a salt 
marsh, with the exception of the ridge 
on which the town of Isla, contain- 
ing eighteen thousand inhabitants, is 
placed, and the sandhills at the oppo- 
site extremity, running out into the sea, 
on which Cadiz is built, which in general 
numbers eighty, but was then encum- 
bered by above a hundred and fifty 
thousand souls. 

43. The great road by the bridge of 
Zuazo, which runs through the town 
of Isla, is elevated on, and runs for two 
leagues along, a narrow isthmus, be- 
tween the Atlantic on the one side and 
the inner salt marsh of the island on 
the other ; and it is cut in various 
places by ditches, and intersected by 
redoubts which, presenting successive 
points of defence, rendered attack from 
without extremely difficult, even if the 
bridge of Zuazo and town of Isla had 
been carried. At the close of all, Ca- 
diz itself, situated at the extremity of 
the isthmus, arises, strongly fortified 
on that side ; the neck of land which 
approached it was exposed to the con- 
centric fire of numerous and formid- 
able batteries ; and an advancing enemy 
would be exposed to a flanking fire 
from the vessels of war on the one side, 
and gun-boats on the other. Nearly 
two thousand guns in all were mount- 
ed on the immense circuit of the 
works ; but many of the fortifications 



were nnskilf oily constructed, and not 
less than thirty thousand men were 
requisite to provide them with proper 
garrisons. The promontory of the 
mainland which approaches nearest to 
the city was armed by two strong forts, 
called the Trocadero and Matagorda ; 
but even if they were carried by the 
besiegers, the immense batteries of the 
Puntales stood directly opposite, on 
the other side of the channel, at the 
distance only of twelve hundred yards ; 
while the nearest parts of Cadiz itself 
were still four thousand yaxda, or near- 
ly two miles and a half, from the most 
advanced point to which the besi^ers* 
batteries could be pushed. 

44. General Stewart arrived at Ca- 
diz, with two thousand British troops, 
from Gibraltar on the 11th February ; 
and in a few days two thousand more 
English and Portuguese were received 
from Lisbon, who were welcomed with 
loud acclamations by the inhabitants, 
impending danger having for the time 
extinguished the hitherto inveterate 
jealousy entertained by the Spaniards 
of foreign interference. They found 
the people zealously engaged in exer- 
tions to repair and strengthen the for- 
tifications ; and multitudes, in parti- 
cular, were labouring day and night in 
cutting a deep ditch across the chauss^e 
on the isthmus leading to Cadiz, in 
the narrowest part, so as to bring both 
seas to its foot, and constructing strong 
walls of masonry and batteries on 
either side. Their eflfbrts, however, 
though stimulated by all the ardour 
of patriotic enthusiasm, were ill direct- 
ed ; confusion and dilapidation per- 
vaded every part of the public adminis- 
tration ; and such was the ignorance of 
the Spanish engineers of the plainest 
principles of the military art, that, while 
they had abandoned the strongholds 
of the Trocadero and Matagorda, from 
whence the enemy's shells could reach 
the city, they had pushed their ad- 
vanced posts on the road to Seville, a 
mile and a half beyond the Zuazo 
bridge; that is, into a situation where 
they were exposed to attack on either 
flank, and where defeat would endan- 
ger the bridge itself, and the whole ex- 
terior defences of the Isle of Leon. 
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45. The first care of General Stewart 
after his arrival was to regain Fort 
Matagorda, where batteries were al- 
I'eady constructing to bombard Cadiz. 
This important service was successfully 
performed by Captain M'Lame/ at the 
head of a hundred and fifty seamen and 
marines. Its dismantled works were 
hastily restored, and guns planted on 
the ramparts, which not only silenced 
the field-pieces of the enemy directed 
against them, but severely galled their 
advancing works on the Trocadero 
Point. The whole efforts of the French 
were therefore directed to regain pos- 
session of this fort on the mainland ; 
and with such vigour were their oper- 
ations conducted, and such resources 
for a siege did they find in the arsenal 
of Seville, that in a few weeks they 
had fifty pieces of heavy cannon placed 
in battery against its walls ; while a 
Spanish seventy-four andarmed flotilla, 
which had hitherto co-operated in the 
defence, were obliged, by a tempest of 
red-hot shot, to slip their cables and 
move across to Cadiz. The feeble 
rampart soon gave way before this tre- 
mendous weight of metal ; the walls 
were ruined, and the enemy's balls 
flew so thick that a flagstaff bearing 
the Spanish colours was broken six 
times in an hour, and at last tbey oould 
only be kept flying by being nailed to 
the comer of the rampart. Tet the 
heroic little garrison, with their daunt- 
less commander, Captain M'Laine, still 
maintained their ground, and from the 
midstof the ruins kept up an unquench- 
able fire on the besiegers. For siz-and- 
thirty hours this marvellous resistance 
was prolonged, till at length General 
Graham, who had succeeded to the 
command of the British troops in the 
Isle, finding that half of the band were 
killed or wounded, withdrew them in 
boats to the opposite side : and the bas- 
tions, alter being blown up, were aban- 
doned to the enemy.t 

* Now Ck>loneI Sir Archibald M'Laine. of 
the family of Uie M'Laines of Lochbuy. 

t A memorable instance of female heroism 
occurred at this siege. A sergeant's wife, 
named Boston, was in a casemate with the 
wounded men, when a drummer-boy was or- 
dered to fetch water from the well of the fort. 
Oa going out the boy £altered under the se vcr- 



46. The brave resistance of this little 
band of heroes proved the salvation of 
Cadiz, and eventually exercised a mate- 
rial influence on that of the civilised 
world. For flfty-five days they had 
held the post on the enemy's side, and 
in the midst of his batteries ; and, by 
simply maintaining it, they had pre- 
vented any attack being made in otiier 
quarters. During this important in- 
terval the panic had subsided in Cadiz ; 
the British troops had been augmented 
to eight thousand men by reinforce- 
ments from Lisbon and Gibraltar; six 
millions of dollars, recently ai*rived 
from Mexico, had replenished the pub- 
lic treasury; heavy taxes on houses 
within, and imports into Cadiz, fur- 
nished a small permanent revenue ; the 
Spanish garrison was considerably aug- 
mented by volunteer battalions raised 
in the city^and numerous detachments 
brought by sea from different points 
on the coast ; the whole ships of war 
had been brought round from Ferrol ; 
and thirty thousand men in arms with- 
in the walls, supported by a fleet of 
twenty-three ships of the Ime, of which 
four were British, and twelve frigates, 
were in a condition not only to defy 
any attack, but to menace the enemy 
in the lines which they were construct- 
ing round the bay. Victor, who was 
at the head of the blockading force, 
had not above twenty thousand men 
under his command ; so widely had 
the vast French force which burst into 
Andalusia been dispersed to compel 
obedience and levy contributions over 
its extensive territory. Despairing, 
therefore, of carrying the place by open 
force, he resolved to turn the siege into 
a blockade ; and, for this purpose, vast 
intrenchm9ntswere constructed round 
the bay, at the distance of a league and 
a half beyond the exterior defences of 
the Isle of Leon, on which the French 
army laboured for two years, andwhich, 
equally with those defences themselvesi 

ity of the flro, upon which she tooktbe vessel 
from him ; and although a shot cut the bucket 
cord when in her hand, she braved the terrible 
cannonade, and brought the water in safety 
to the wounded men. This heroine still live^, 
and is at present a matron in the town-hos- 
pital of Glasgow.— Napier, iii. 181 ; aaid Sketch 
qfaSoldi€r'$L\fe in Ireland, 72. 
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remain a monument for the admiration 
of future ages. 

47. These gigantic lines of drcum- 
vallation, setting out from Rota, a vil- 
lage on the coast, on the north of the 
bay of Cadiz, passed through the towns 
of St Maria and Puerto Real on the 
sea-shore, ascended the semicircular 
range of hills which forms the eastern 
boundary of the great salt marsh, and, 
after passing through Chidana, re- 
gained the sea at the tower of Ber- 
mejsk, three leagues to the south of 
Cadiz. Thus they formed an immense 
semicircle ten leagues in length, rest- 
ing at each extremity on the sea, and 
embracing within its ample circuit the 
Isle of Leon, lying in the centre of the 
bay, and separated at every point from 
the besiegers there by an intervening 
arm of the ocean and vast salt mai'sh, 
in general a league across. On these 
works, upwards of three hundred pieces 
of cannon, drawn from the arsenal of 
Seville, were, before the end of the 
year 1810, planted by the French en- 
gineers; the forts oi Matagorda and 
Trocadero, the advanced posts of their 
lines, were greatly strengthened, and 
armed with powerful batteries; while 
mortars of a prodigious size were cast 
at Toulon, and sent by sea, by Malaga, 
to Cadiz, in order to annoy the ship- 
ping in the bay or the city. Other 
advantages, however, accrued to the 
French from this position: fifteen hun- 
dred prisoners, on board two hulks at 
Cadiz, who had been detained there 
since the battle of Baylen, cut their 
cables, drifted during a heavy gale to 
the French side of the bay, and rejoin- 
ed their comrades, notwithstanding all 
the fire of the Spanish batteries, after 
a deplorable captivity of, two years. 
At the same time. General Lacy, who 
had advanced with three thousand men 
to aid the peasants of the Sierra de 
Rouda, who had taken up arms to re- 
sist the French spoliating columns, was, 
after some successes, surrounded by 
their forces in every direction, cut off 
from Gibraltar, and compelled, after 
sustaining severe loss, to re-embark at 
Estipona for Cadiz. 

48. But it was soon found that the 
damage which could be effected in this 



way was very inconsiderable; and al- 
though Soult was indefatigable in his 
efforts, it was very apparent that he 
had slight hope of reducing the place 
by force of arms. In truth, under the 
pretext of maintaining the blockade of 
the fortress, his real object was to con- 
struct a barrier which might prevent 
the garrison from issuing forth, and 
the British from rekindling, from that 
base, the flames of war in the Andalu- 
sian provinces. Victor, accordingly, 
was left in the works with a force never 
exceedingtwenty thousandmen, wholly 
inadequate to undertake active opera- 
tions against the Isle of Leon, and 
barely sufficient to guard the immense 
circuit of the lines; Soult and Sebasti- 
aui established themselves with power- 
ful garrisons at Seville and Qranada, 
where they strove, by a profuse expen- 
diture and sumptuous entertainments, 
to render the fVench sway popular in 
the provinces of which these cities were 
the capitals ; Mortier lay in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Sierra Morena, and 
observed the great road to Badajoz; 
while detached columns traversed the 
country in all directions* repressing the 
guerillas, levying contributions to de- 
fray the heavy expenses of the gene- 
rals, and seizing, in defiance of all the 
usages of civilised war, the paintings 
which now form the unrivaUed collec- 
tion of the works of the Spanish mas- 
ters in Marshal Soult's hotel at Paris. 
49. Though the forces at the dis- 
posal of the French generals were al- 
together irresistible in the field, and 
gave them the entire commtmd of the 
open country, yet the Spaniards in the 
mountains were still imsubdued; Ro- 
mana and Ballasteros in the Sierra 
Morena, to the south of Estremadura; 
Blake and Elio on the confines of Mur- 
cia; and numerous bodies of armed 
peasants in the mountains of Rondo, 
still maintained a desultory resistance, 
cut off the French detachments when 
they ventured too near their fastnesses, 
and preserved afloat the standard of in- 
dependence, until happier days should 
dawn upon their country. To such a 
degree were the French irritated and 
annoyed by this harassing warfare, 
that Soulty on the 9th May, issued a 
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proclamatioii, declaring the army of 
King Joseph the only regular Spanish 
force, and designating the whole pa- 
triot bands as armed banditti, to whom 
no quarter should be given. This en- 
actment was carried into effect by the 
burning of several villages, and execu- 
tion of their inhabitants, who had 
taken part in the insurrection. The 
regency for some time made no re- 
prisals; but the exterminating sptem 
being continued, they at length issued 
a decree, declaring that for every Span- 
iard thus murdei*ed three Frenchmen 
bhould be put to death; and this reso- 
lution having in some instances been 
acted upon, a stop was at length put* 
at least in the south, to this mhuman 
species of hostility. 

50. While a noble constancy amidst 
misfortunes was thus exhibited within 
the ramparts of Cadiz,and the standard 
of independence floated only in the 
south of the Peninsula in inaccessible 
deserts, or on the summit of the moun- 
tains, Suchet was commencing that 
energetic and skilful campaign which 
proved so fatal to the Spaniax^ on the 
east of Spain. It has been already no- 
ticed wiUi what ability he had effected 
the reduction of Lerida and Mequin- 
enza, and how much his successes were 
paralysed by the disasters of Augereau, 
in the northern parts of the province, 
[ante, Chap. Lxm. §§ 50, 51$ Napo- 
leon was so highly gratified by these 
successes, and, mortified by the simul- 
taneous reverses of his other general, 
that he resolved to intrust his success- 
ful lieutenant with the important mis- 
sion of completing the reduction of the 
province, and to deprive the unsuccess- 
ful one of his command. Augereau ac- 
cordingly was recalled, andlCacdonald, 
raised to favour by his glorious exfdoit 
at the battle of Wagram, {ante, CHiap. 
Lxni. § 54], was appointed to the direc- 
tion of the northern parts of the pro- 
vince. Two great roads only existed 
at that period in Catalonia, the one 
from Baicelona to Saragossa, the other 
by the sea -coast from Perpignan, by 
Gerona, Barcelona, Tarragona, Tortosa, 
and Penisoola, to Valencia. Of the first 
road the French, since the fall of Ler- 
'^ were entirely masten; but the 



second was in their power only as far 
as Barcelona. Napoleon directed his 
lieutenants to proceed immediately to 
the reduction of the remaining strong- 
holds on this line, the success of which 
would at once give him the command 
of the great communication along the 
east coast of Spain, and deprive the 
enemy of the succours which they were 
constantly deriving from the English 
vessels. Macdonald was to command 
the covering force, while to Suchet was 
given the immediate direction of the 
attacking army. 

51. But although active operations 
were thus resolved on in the eastern 
provinces, and the two French marshals, 
after leaving a sufficient number in gai^ 
risen, could bring nearly sixty thou- 
sand excellent troops into the field, 
yet it was no easy task which awaited 
them in executing the conmiands of 
the Emperor. The Spaniards in Cata- 
lonia, under CDonnell and Campo- 
verde, were above twenty thousand 
strong; and this force was capable of 
being increased to double the amount 
for a particular enterprise, by the con- 
course of the i)ea8ants, all of whom 
wera armed, and to whom dire necessity 
had taught the art of quitting their 
houses, and taking refuge in the hills 
on the approach of the enemy. The 
upper valleys in Aragon and Catalonia 
were entirely in the hands of the pa- 
triots; and, descendingfrom their moun- 
tain fastnesses, where, from the absence 
of roads, pursuit was hardly practicable, 
they alike straitened Suchet's quarters 
in the former province, and thi^tened 
ICacdonald's conmiunication with Bar- 
celona in the latter. Though the road 
from Oerona to that city was only forty 
miles long, it was highly dangerous 
from the number of narrow defiles 
with which it abounded, and the many 
rivers it had to cross; and so formid- 
able were the armed bands who hung 
upon its flank, that the revictualling 
of the fortress, which was kept in a 
constant state of blockade by the pa- 
triots, required a covering force of eight 
or ten thousand men. To add to the 
difficulties of the French generals, the 
battering train for the reduction of 
Tarragona was preparing at Toulon. 
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and required to come from France. Its 
transport by sea was impossible, from 
the vigilance of the British cruiaen; 
and conveyance by land along the sea- 
coast was both difficult and danger- 
ous, from the vicinity of so many val- 
leys issuing upon it, swarming with 
armed men. Even if these were suc- 
cessfully passed, the ridge of rnoun* 
tains which separated the neighbour- 
hood of Barcelona from Tortosa and 
the valley of the Ebro, was in the hands 
of the Somatenes, and its principal 
passes were strongly guarded by de- 
tachments of regidar troops. At the 
same time the neighbouring fortress of 
Tarragona, which the Spaniuds had ma- 
terially strengthened, and from whence 
ample supplies by sea could be obtain- 
ed, formed an advantageous base for 
their defensive operations. 

52. When Maodonald succeeded Au- 
gereau in the command of the army in 
northern Catalonia, he found the troops 
in a sta.te of frightful insubordination, 
carryiDg on war in a most inhuman 
manner, and inflicting on and receiving 
from the unhappy x>easant8 every spe- 
cies of atrocity — ^the sad bequests of 
the cruelty and violence of his prede- 
cessor. His first care was, by the 
establishment of discipline, to endea- 
vour to bring them back to more hu- 
maue habits, and greater regularity of 
conduct; but the injuries given and 
received on each side were too recent, 
the mutual exasperation too violent 
to enable him to restore the contest to 
the usages of civilised war. It was still 
a war of extermination, and conducted 
on both sides with the utmost exaspera- 
tion. Having in some degree, however, 
by a wholesome severity, restored the 
discipline of his own troops, he under- 
took, in the middle of June, the re- 
victualling of Barcelona, which was hard 
pressed for provisions : and though, by 
the aid of a covering force of ten thou- 
sand men, he succeeded in his object, 
yet such were the delays occasioned to 
his movements by the incessant attacks 
of the Somatenes, that his provisions 
were nearly half exhausted when he 
reached that city ; and he himself was 
obliged to return with his empty carts, 
the very next day, to the neighbour- 



hood of Gerona. In^ July he collected 
another convoy to relieve the again 
famishing city, forced the Garriga pass 
on the 18th, and entered Barcelona 
that night. Early in August he again 
set out with a third convoy, which he 
also delivered in safety in that fortress ; 
and finding that the northern parts of 
the province were entirely exhausted 
by these repeated requisitions, he now 
moved to the southward, forced the 
pass of Ordal with sixteen thousand 
men, and established himself for a few 
days at Reuss, in the middle of a little 
plain near Tarragona, while Oampo- 
verde, with the main body of the Span- 
ish forces, withdrew under the cannon 
of that fortress. Finding, however, 
that the resources of Keuss and its vi- 
cinity were soon exhausted, and that 
the Spanish irregulars were drawing 
round him in all directions, and strait- 
ening his foraging parties, he again 
broke up; and, alter making a feint 
towards the Coll de Balaguer, tuiTied 
sharp to the right, and, overthrowing 
all opposition, penetrated through the 
defile of Montblanch, and, descending 
into the plain of Urgel, entered into 
communication with Suchet, who lay 
at Lerida, in that vicinity, busily en- 
gaged in preparations for the siege of 
Tortosa. 

53. O'Donnell no sooner learned that 
Maodonald, with a considerable part of 
his forces, had crossed the mountains, 
and taken up his quarters in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lerida, than he formed 
the design of surprising some of the 
French troops who were left scattered 
in the Ampurdan and the northern 
parts of Catalonia. This bold design 
he executed with a vigour, skill, and 
secresy, worthy of the highest admira- 
tion. Shrouding his plans in profound 
darkness, he set out with a chosen 
body of six thousand men, and pro- 
ceeded by forced marches towards Up- 
per Catalonia. Leaving Barcelona and 
Hostalrich to the right, spreading con- 
tradictory reports wherever he went of 
his destination, proceeding by horse- 
tracks only through the hUls, and 
swelling his column as he advanced by 
the numerous bands of armed peasants 
on his road, he fell with an overwhelm- 
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ing force on Schwartz's brigade, can- 
toned at La Bisbal, three quarters of a 
league £rom Gerona, totally defeated 
it, and made the whole, twelve hundred 
strong, prisoners. Actively following 
up his success, he next surprised and 
captured the whole Frendi detach- 
ments on the coasts towards Falamos : 
and fifteen hundred prisoners were em- 
barked at that harbour for Tarragona, 
where they arrived in safety. The 
success, however, was dearly purchased 
by a severe wound which the brave 
O'Donnell received at Bisbal, which 
obliged him to return with part of his 
force by sea to Tarragona, where he 
was received by the population in trans- 
ports as a deliverer. But he left suffi- 
cient forces under Campoverde to sus- 
tain the war in the Ampurdan, which 
soon became so formidi^le that it in- 
duced Napoleon to send strong rein- 
forcements from Perpignan to Gerona, 
in the end of October, while thirty 
thousand fresh troops entered Navarre 
from France at the same period. 

54. Severely mortified by this dis- 
aster, which reflected as much discredit 
on the vigilance of his own officers as 
it did lustre on the skill and audacity 
of the enemy, Macdonald felt the ne- 
cessity of retracing his steps to north- 
em Catalonia ; and, while marching 
thither, he sought to take his revenge 
by an attack on Oardona, where Cam- 
poverde had stationed himself with a 
considerable part of his forces, and 
where the local jimta of Upper Catalo- 
nia had taken refuge when ^ven from 
Solsona, their usual place of assembly. 
In the attack on the latter town, the 
magnificent cathedral took fire, and, 
burning all night, fell with a frightful 
crash that froze with horror every heart 
that heard it, while the mountains 
around were illuminated to their sum- 
mits by the awful conflagration. Car- 
dona itself stands at the foot of a rug- 
ged hill, which is the last of an ofbhoot 
from the great mountain range that 
divides eastern from western Catalo- 
nia, and a strong castle frowned on a 
mountain above. On the slope between 
the town and this stronghold the Span- 
ish army was drawn up in an admirable 
position, and present-ed so formidable 



an aspect that Macdonald at first hesi- 
tated to attack it ; but while he was de- 
liberating, his advanced guard engaged 
without orders, and he was obliged to 
bring up his main body to its support. 
Neither, however, were able to make 
any impression ; the French columns 
were driven back down the hill in disor- 
der, and after losing some hundred men 
Macdonald drew ofiP, and resumed his 
march to Gerona, which he reached in 
the beginning of November. There, 
however, he found the country so utter- 
ly exhausted as to be incapable of fur- 
nishing subsistence for so great a num- 
ber of troops; and as Barcelona was 
again reduced to extremity by want of 
provisions,* he left fourteen thousand 
men under Baraguay d'Hilliers in the 
Ampurdan to maintain the communi- 
cation with France, himself set out 
with sixteen thousand more, and the 
convoy collected in Perpignan for its 
relief, and, after some fighting, suc- 
ceeded in revictualling the fortress a 
fourth time. After which, again mov- 
ing to the southward, he took a posi- 
tion near Montblanch, rather in the 
condition of a straitened and defeated 
than a victorious and relieving force. 

65. While Macdonald was thus pain- 
fully maintaining his ground in Upper 
Catalonia, without the forty thousand 
men under his command making any 
material progress in the subjugation 
or pacification of the country, Suchet 
was busily engaged in preparations for 
the siege of Tortosa. To effect this, 
however, was a very tedious and diffi- 
cult undertaking, for the strength of 
the enemy's forces ia the intervening 

* Such was the extremity to which Bar- 
oelonH was reduced at this period, by the 
-vigUoDt blockade kept up by the Catalonians 
on land, and the EnglisK at sea, that Mac- 
donald, on 28th October, wrote to Suchet— 
" The governor of Barcelona has announced 
to me £he immediate departure of a convoy 
from Perpignan on 4th November, and urges 
me in l^e strongest manner to protect its ad- 
vance. If that convoy is taken or dispersed, 
Barcelona will be lost : and it is not doubtful 
that the enemy will try every method to in- 
tercept it. Hy presence alone can save it ; 
and you will easily understand, that even if 
the chances of success are equally balanced, 
we can never permit, without effort to avert 
it, sucih a loss, which would be irreparable." 
— Maodonau) to SiTOHET, 28th October 1810 ; 
SuoHET's Memoir$t i. 206. 
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country rendered the transport of the 
batteiing train from Gerona and the 
French frontier impossible; and it re- 
quired to be collected in Aragon, and 
conveyed in boats down the Ebro to 
the destined points, where the banks 
were in great part in the enemy's hands, 
^acdonald's approach to the plain of 
Uigel rather increased than diminish- 
ed his difficulties ; for the imlooked- 
for accumulation of force speedily ex- 
hausted the resources of the country, 
without affording any protection from 
the Somatenes to counterbalance that 
disadvantage. The financial difficul- 
ties of the French general were much 
augmented at this period by a peremp- 
tory order received from Kapoleon to 
bum the whole English goods found 
in the province — an order which, how- 
ever ill-timed and disastrous, he was 
obliged, after making the most vigor- 
ous remonstrances, to carry into com- 
plete execution, by publicly commit- 
ting to the flames the British manufac- 
tures found in the province, in the 
great square of Saragossa. British 
colonial produce, by great exertions, 
escaped only by paying a duty of fifty 
per cent. 

56. This rigorous measure entirely 
ruined the merchants of the province ; 
and the only resources which the French 
general had at his command to meet his 
enormous expenses, were those which 
he derived from the plain of Aragon, 
for great part of its mountain districts 
was in the hands of the guerillas. Ne- 
vertheless, though well aware of these 
facts, Kapoleon, following out his usual 
system of making war maintain war, 
had thrown him entirely on the pro- 
vince for the whole expenses of his 
coi-ps and military operations.* Such 
was the influence, however, of the vig- 
orous government and able adminis- 
tration of Suchet, that under the pro- 
tection of his power, industry by 

* "Thegovernorof Aragon, Marshal Suchet» 
is chained with the admmistration of the 
police, of public justice, and of the finance& 
He will nominate to all public employments, 
and make all the requisite regulations. All 
the revenues of Aragon, as well ordinary as 
extraordinary, shall bepaidover to the French 
paymaster, for the pasrment of the troops, 
and the charges of their maintenance. As a 
consequence of this, ttom the Ist March 1810, 



degrees resumed its exertions, and, 
though the taxes wereextremely severe, 
comparative contentment prevailed. 
And so great was the dexterity in ex- 
tracting the resources from a country 
which long practice had given to the 
Fi*ench genei'als and authorities, that 
from the ruined capital and wasted pro- 
vince of Aragon, they contrived to ex- 
tort no less them eight millions of francs 
(£820,000) annually, for the pay of the 
ti*oops alone, besides a mudi greater 
sum for their maintenance and opera- 
tionSyi* although it had never paid four 
millions of francs in taxes in all to gov- 
ernment, in the most flourishing and 
pacific days of the Spanish monarchy. 
57. Although a sort of nominal 
blockade of Tortosa had been kept up 
since the middle of August, yet it was 
not till the beginning of November 
that the operations before it were seri- 
ously prosecuted; the waters of the 
Ebro being too shallow in the autumnal 
months, from the drought of summer, 
to permit the heavy boats laden with 
the siege equipage to drop down from 
Saragossa to the lower parts of the river. 
Meanwhile, the Spanish guerilla parties 
were indefatigable in their efforts to 
impede the progress of the navigation; 
several French parties despatched to 
clear the banks were surprised and 
cut to pieces; and, on one occasion, a 
whole Neapolitan battalion was made 
prisoners. Early in November, how- 
ever, the waters had risen sufficiently 
to enable the flotilla bearing the bat- 
tering train and other siege apparatus, 
which had been so long in preparation, 
to drop down the stream; and though 
some of the boats were stranded, and 
severe fighting was necessary to clear 
the banks of the enemy, yet a suffi- 
cient number reached the neighbour- 
hood of Tortosa to enable Suchet to 
commence the siege. Maodonald, at 
the same time, a|>proached from the 
the Frenoh Treasury will cease to remit any 
funds for the service of the troops stationed 
in the whole extent of that government." — 
Decree, 8th Feb. 1810; MonUeur, 9th Feb.; 
and Suchet's Memoirs, i. 865. This decree is 
a specimen and sample of the whole military 
government of Napoleon. 

t In the six months preceding the si^e of 
Tortosa, Suchet had levied in Aragon 120,000 
sheep, and 1200 oxen.— Suciut, i. 8ia 
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north to aid in the operations; and to 
facilitate his advance, Suchet attacked 
the SxMmiBh troops at Falcet> who ob- 
structed the communication between 
the two armies, and after a short con- 
flict put them to the rout with con- 
siderable loss. Meanwhile General 
Bossecour, who, with the Yalencian 
troops, lay on the right bank of the 
Ebro, and who took advantage of the 
absence of the general -in -chief with 
the main body of the French forces on 
the left bank, to make an attack on 
the covering force near Uldecona, was 
defeated in two engagements, with the 
loss of three thousand men, and forced 
to take shelter within the walls of 
Peniscola. These important successes 
in a great measure secured the rear of 
the besieging force, and materially ex- 
tended the district from which their 
resources were to be drawn; but such 
was the perseverance of the Spaniards, 
and the unconquerable spiritwith which 
hostility sprang \xp in one place when 
exting^shed in another, that the flo- 
tillas on the river were still exposed 
to attack, and a considerable convoy 
descending the stream was saved from 
destruction only by the sacrifice of the 
covering party, some hundreds strong, 
ashore. Notwithstanding all their vi- 
gilance, however, the French generals 
were drawing their forces, as well as 
accumulating their means of prose- 
cuting the siege, around the fortress. 
Suchet had twenty thousand men en- 
camped under its walls; while Mac- 
donald, as already mentioned, having 
revictualled Barcelona, and raised its 
garrison to six thousand men, and left 
Baiaguay d'Hilliers with fourteen thou- 
sand at Qeroua, drew near with fifteen 
thousand excellent troops to cover the 
siege. 

58. ToRTOSA, situated on the Ebro, 
about twenty-five miles from its mouth, 
and in part resting on a ridge of rocky 
heights, which in that quarter approach 
close to the river, seems to form the 
bond of communication between the 
mountains of Catalonia and the waters 
of the river. The town itself is situ- 
ated on the northern or left bank, and 
its chief defence consisted in the strong 
fortifications which crowned the crest 



of the rugged heights that rise from 
thence towards the mountains that lie 
to the northward. The communica- 
tion with the opposite bank was by a 
bridge of boats, Ihe southern extremity 
of which was covered by a regular tite- 
de-pont. The works on the left bank, 
running up broken ridges and across 
precipitous ravines, were extremely 
irregular, and formidable rather from 
the depth of the precipices and obsta- 
cles of the ground, than the strength 
of the battlements with which these 
were surmounted. A homwork, called 
the Tenasas, perched on a height be- 
yond the northern subiurb, and a lu- 
nette, bearing the name of Orleans, 
constructed to cover the point where 
the Duke of Orleans had carried the 
place during the war of the Suc- 
cession, constituted its principal out- 
works on the left bank of the river. 
The garrison consisted of eight thou- 
sand men ; the inhabitants, ten thou- 
sand more, of whom two thousand 
bore arms, were animated by the best 
spirit; and both from the strength of 
the place and the importance of its 
position, commanding the only bridge 
over the Ebro from Saragossa to the 
sea, this fortress was justly regarded 
as the key of all southern Catalonia. 

59. Six thousand of Macdonidd's 
men were placed under the command 
of Suchet, while he himself with the 
remainder, ten thousand strong, took 
his station in the passes of the Ulls, in 
such a manner as to interrupt the ap- 
proach of any Spaniards from Tarra- 
gona, where the bulk of their forces 
was placed. But the defence made 
by Tortosa was noways commensurate 
either to its ancient reputation, or to 
the present efforts which had been 
made for its reduction. The invest- 
ment having been completed, the 
whole enemy's posts were driven in on 
the 19th December; and on the fol- 
lowing night ground was broken be- 
fore the fortress. With such vigour 
were the operations of the besiegers 
conducted, and so negligently those of 
the defence, that in the short space of 
a week the besiegers were safely lodged 
in the covered way, and on the follow- 
ing day a sally was repulsed with much 
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slaughter. On the ni^t of the 26th 
the batteries were armed with forty- 
five pieces of heavy artillery, from 
which at daybreak on the following 
morning, a heavy fire was opened up- 
on the Spanish ramparts. In two 
days the works were sensibly injured, 
the bridge to the southern bank of the 
river was broken, and the tete-de-poat 
on that bank abandoned by the be- 
sieged. In the night of the 81st^ the 
besiegers' guns were brought up to 
the edge of the counterscarp, and the 
miners had ^ected a lodgment in the 
rampart; but the mine was not yet 
fired, no practicable breach had been 
effected, and the garrison and armed 
citizens, still above nine thousand 
strong, might have prolonged for a 
considerable time a glorious defence. 

60. The governor Alacha, however, 
was a weak man, wholly destitute of 
the resolution requisite for such a 
situation; his imagination was haunt- 
ed by the terrors of a mine exploded, 
and the enemy rushing in through a de- 
fenceless breach ; and at seven o'clock 
in the evening he hoisted the white 
flag on the bastion chiefly threatened. 
Meanwhile he had recourse to the 
Tisual resource of irresolute men — a 
council of war; but it^ as might have 
been expected, decided nothing, and 
left him in greater perplexity than be- 
fore. The officers, however, of the gar- 
rison, indignant at Uie pusillanimous 
capitulation which was in contemplsr 
tion, loudly remonstrated against the 
proposed surrender, and in fact al- 
most shook off the govemoi^s autho- 
rity. But in the night» the artillery 
of the besiegers thundered with power- 
ful effect on the rampart from the op- 
posite side of the ditch; in the morn- 
ing two practicable breaches were made 
in it, and an immediate assault was 
commanded. Upon this three white 
flags were displayed in different parts 
of the city; and Suchet^ perceiving 
that the govemor^s authority was not 
generally obeyed, rode up to the prin- 
cipal gate, informed the sentinels that 
hostiUties had ceased, and desired to 
be instantly conducted to the governor 
in the citadeL He foimd him sur- 
rounded by his officers, who were 



vehemently protesting against a capi- 
tulation, and contendBig for a renewal 
of host^ities. But such was the as- 
cendant speedily obtained by the stem 
manner and undaunted beanng of the 
FrMich general, that the governor was 
overawed; none of his officers wcaild 
undertake the responsibility, at so 
awful a moment, of revolting openly 
against his authority, and the place 
was surrendered at discretion. The 
garrison, still seven thousand strong, 
laid down their arms. There were 
found in the place one hundred and 
eighty pieces of cannon, thirty thou- 
sand bombs and cannon-balls, and one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds of 
powder. 

61. Suchet took steps, without any 
delay, to improve to the uttermost the 
immense advantage thus gained. An 
expedition was immediately fitted out 
from the fallen city against Balaguer, 
a fort commanding the pass over the 
mountains of the same name between 
Tortosa and Tarragona ; and this im- 
portant stronghold was carried by es- 
calade. This easy conquest gave him 
the means of directing his forces, at 
pleasure, either against the latter of 
these cities, the seat of government 
and the great bulwark of the Span- 
iards in the iHX>vince, or against the 
valleys still held by their arms in the 
north of Catalonia; while the posses- 
sion of the only bridge over the Low- 
er Ebro entirely severed the patriots 
in Catalonia from those in Valencia, 
and laid open the rich plains and hither> 
to untou<died fields of the latter pro- 
vince to the French incursions. At 
the same time, the fort of La Bapita, 
on the sea-coast a little to the south 
of the Ebro, and the mouth of that 
river itself, fell into the hands of the 
French; and the Yaleucians and Cata- 
loniansy finding themselves entirely 
severed from each other, and separ- 
ately menaced with an attack, gave 
up all thoughts of combined opera- 
tions, and severally prepared, to the 
best of their power, to meet the storm 
about to fall on their heads. Macdon- 
aid, however, in the course of his 
march from the neighbourhood . of 
Barcelona to Lerida, whither he was 
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directing his course in order to con- 
cert measures with Suohet for the in- 
vestment of Tarragona, had to sustain 
a rude conflict, in the defile of Yalls, 
with the troops of Sarsfield, while the 
garrison of Tarragona, under Campo- 
verde, assailed his rear. The latter 
were defeated and driven back into 
the place; but the Italian division was 
so severely handled by the former, as 
to be at first defeated with severe 
loss; and it only forced the passage 
by a sudden onset during the night, 
when the pass was at last cleared, and 
Macdonald succeeded in reaching Ler- 
ida. Notwithstanding this partial 
success, the cause of the Peninsula 
oould not have received a severer blow 
than by the unlooked-for and dis- 
creditable fall of the important for- 
tress of Tortosa; and to it may imme- 
diately be ascribed the long train of 
disasters which ensued in tibie east of 
Spain, and which, if not counterbal- 
anced by the extraordinary successes 
simultaneously gained by the British 
in the west, might have pmnanently 
riveted the fetters of French despot- 
ism aroimd the neck of the Spanish 
natiozL 

62. After the fall of Tortosa, Suchet 
was engaged for several months in pre- 
parations for the most arduous under- 
taking which now remained in the 
Peninsula — the siege of Tarragona, 
the strongest fortress, except Cadiz, 
still in the hands of the Spaniards — 
the seat of government, the arsenal of 
their power, and in an especial man- 
ner valuable from its capacious har* 
bour, which afforded ample means of 
communicating by sea with the Brit- 
ish fleet The city, however, was so 
powerful, that great preparations, and 
DO small concentration of force, were 
required for its reduction. In order 
to prepare for it, Suchet returned to 
Saragossa, where he devoted himself 
for some months to the internal con- 
cerns of his province, and the collect- 
ing provisions for his army ; while 
General Guilleminot, chief of the staff 
to Macdonald, joined him in that city 
to arrange joint measures for the im- 
portant enterprise. So inadequate, 
however, did all the means which they 



possessed appear, that Guilleminot 
was despatched to Paris in the name 
of both generals to solicit succoiurs, 
and the means of pushing the siege 
with vigour. But Napoleon, who by 
this time was actively engaged in pre- 
parations for the Russian war, informed 
them that they must not look to him 
for assistance, and that they had am- 
ple means at their disposal to effect 
their objeott He directed that the 
army of Aragon should form the be- 
sieging, andthatof Catalonia the cover- 
ing force; that the siege equipage and 
artillery should be d^wn from the 
ramparts of Lerida and Tortosa; and 
that Suchet's force, which was much 
weakened by its active operations^ 
should be reinforced by two divisions 
of the army of Macdonald, numbering 
seventeen thousand men. Notwith- 
standing this copious draft, the hero 
of Wagram had still nearly thirty 
thousand men under his bamiers^ of 
whom, however, only one-half could be 
spared from occupying the Ampurdan, 
and the arduous duty of keeping open 
the communication between Barcelona 
and France. 

63. The contest in Catalonia during 
the whole Peninsular contest was of a 
very peculiar kind, and more nearly 
resembled the varied adventures and 
balanced successes of the contests of 
the League in France, or of the Suc- 
cession in Spain, than the fierce and 
irresistible onsets which characterised 
in other quarters the wars of the 
French Revolution. Exhaustion and 
lassitude followed every considerable 
achievement ; and the enemy never 
appeared so formidable as after re- 
verses that presaged his ruin. This 
was the natural consequence of the 
strong country which the Spaniards 
occupied, of the tenacious spirit by 
which, like their ancestors in every 
preceding age, they were animated, 
and of the parsimonious policy of Na- 
poleon, which denied to his generals 
in every province all pecuniary assist- 
ance, excepting such as they could 
derive from the province itself. A 
striking example of tMs peculiarity in 
the contest, occurred immediately 
after the fall of Tortosa. While all 
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Europe imagined that bo decisive a 
blow was to terminate the war in the 
east of the Peninsula> and that Cata- 
lonia and Valencia, now severed from 
each other, would separately fall an 
easy prey t<o the victor, the gallant 
Spaniards of the former province, no- 
thing daunted, were preparing to wrest 
its most important fortresses from the 
enemy; and, though baffled in one of 
their enterprises, they succeeded in 
making themselves masters of the key 
of the eastern Pyrenees. 

64. Barcelona was the first object of 
their attack. Early in March Campo- 
verde assembled eight thousand men 
at Molinos del Rey, and seven thou- 
sand at Igualada and the neighbouring 
villages; and having secret intelligence 
with the inhabitants of Monjuich, the 
citadel of that fortress, who promised 
to aid him in the attempt, he deemed 
himself secure of success. Late on the 
night of the 29th Ifarch, he arrived 
close to the walls, and a column of 
grenadiers descended into the ditch. 
General Maurice Mathieu, the French 
governor, had, however, accurate intel- 
ligence of all that was going forward : 
the ramparts were lined with armed 
men; and so terrible a fire was s{>eed- 
ily opened on the head of the column, 
that great numbers fell on the spot, 
and the remainder who had not crossed 
the crest of the glacis, finding the de- 
sign discovered, retired hastily and 
abandoned the attempt. Far from be- 
ing discouraged by this failure, a simi- 
lar enterprise was shortly after tmder- 
taken against Figueras, and crowned 
with complete success. A leader of 
the Miquelets, named Martinez, having 
ascertained that the governor of this 
important fortress kept a very negli- 
gent look-out, and that the garrison, 
not two thousand strong, trusted en- 
tirely to the strength of the ramparts 
for their defence, formed the design, 
with the aid of some citizens in the 
town, of surprising the gates. Late on 
the evening of the 9th April, he de- 
scended from the mountains, and, as 
soon as it was dark, sent his advanced 
guard under Rovira, seven hundred 
strong, close to the ramparts. The 
citizens inside, with whom the plan 



was concerted, immediately opened the 
postern; the Spaniards rushed in and 
disarmed the guard ; and so rapidly 
did Martinez, with Uie main body of 
his forces, follow on their footsteps, 
that before the astonished Italiiais 
could make any preparations for their 
defence, the gates were all in posses- 
sion of the enemy, the arsenals taken, 
and the whole garrison made prisoners. 
Thirty men only were killed or wound- 
ed in this brilliant exploit; the gov- 
ernor and seventeen hundred men were 
taken; a few hundred made their es- 
cape to Qerona, where they arrived in 
great dismay early in the morning; 
while the Somatenes of the neighbour- 
ing hills, among whom the news spread 
like wildfire, made the most incredible 
exertions, before the French could re- 
invest the place, to throw in supplies 
of men and provisions. 

65. This important advantage, which 
seemed to counterbalance the fall of 
Tortosa, and, if it had been adequately 
supported, unquestionably would have 
done so, excited the most enthusias- 
tic transports throughout all Spain. 
Crowds of Miquelets, fully eqiupped 
and burning with ardour, crowded 
round the standards of Campoverde 
and Sarsfield; and from all quarters 
bands of armed men convei*ged towards 
Figueras to raise the blockade, re- 
victual the fortress, and preserve the 
eastern key of the Peninsula for the 
arms of the monarchy. Te Deum was 
sung in all the churches of the Penin- 
sula not under the immediate control 
of the enemy. The general transports 
knew no bounds. But while the people 
were giving themselves up to excus- 
able congratulations on this auspicious 
event, the French generals were busily 
engaged in taking measures to render 
it of no avail to the enemy. Baraguay 
d'Hilliers immediately drew out all the 
forces he could collect from Qerona and 
the neighbouring forts, and closely 
blockaded the fortress, in the hope of 
compelling it to surrender, from want 
of provisions, before any succours could 
be thrown in by the enemy. The Span- 
iards, however, on their port were not 
idle; and Campoverde speedily ap- 
proached from the side of Tarragona, 
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at the head of eight thoiisand infantry 
and twelve hundred horse, bringing 
•with them a great convoy of ammuni- 
tion and provisions. 

66, But all his efforts to relieve the 
place proved unsuccessfuL Early in 
May he made his appearance before the 
besiegers* stations; and so completely 
had the design been concealed from the 
French generals that, at the point 
where the heads of his columns ap- 
peared, there was only a single bat- 
talion ready for action, while the Baron 
d*Erolles threatened the besiegers on 
the other side by a sally from the cita- 
del; and if the Spanish commander 
had instantly commenced the attack, 
the French historians admit he would 
easily have accomplished his object. 
The French general, in this extremity, 
had recourse to an artifice, and announc- 
ed to Sarsfield the conclusion of an ar- 
mistice with a view to a capitulation. 
He fell into the snare, and consented at 
the critical moment to a suspension of 
arms. Meanwhile, urgent messengers 
were despatched for succour; and, when 
hostilities were resumed, the period for 
complete success had passed. As it 
was, the head of Sarafield's column, 
after overthrowing all opposition, x)en- 
etrated into the town, and fifteen 
hundred men with some provisions 
succeeded in reinforcing the garrison. 
But Baraguay d'Hilliers, alarmed by 
the fire of musketry, and now aware of 
the real point of attack, hastened with 
a choice body of four thousand men to 
the spot, and assailing the Spaniards 
in flank, while scattered over several 
miles of road, and in part involved in 
the streets of the suburbs, won an easy 
victory. Eleven hundred men were 
lost to the Spaniards in this affair, and 
the remainder were driven to a dis- 
tance from thebeleaguered fortress; and 
though the French loss was nearly as 
great, yet they might with reason con- 
gratulate themselves on the success of 
their defence, as the provisions thrown 
into the place bore no proportion to the 
additional mouths introduced. After 
the defeat of Sarsfield the blockading 
columns quietly resumed their stations 
on the hills around its walls. 

YOU IS. 



67. Macdonald had been engaged 
during these operations in northern 
Catalonia in an enterprise which has 
afforded ground for the only imputa- 
tion cast upon him. After the depar- 
ture of Suchet for Saragossa, conse- 
quent on the fall of Tortosa, the mar- 
shal had set out from Lerida for Barce- 
lona, not by the direct road of Igualada, 
which was occupied in force by Sars- 
field, but by the circuitous route of 
Manresa. Sarsfield, apprised of his in- 
tentions, lay in the rocky heights in 
the neighbourhood of Montserrat, to 
assail him in the march. The Italians 
who formed the head of the column, 
encountered a severe opposition at the 
bridge of Manresa, which was strong- 
ly barricaded ; but having forced their 
way through, they with wanton bar- 
barity set fire to the town, though it 
had made no resistance, and was al- 
most entirely deserted by its inhabi- 
tants, and even tore the wounded Span- 
iards from the hospital. The flames, 
spreading with frightful rapidity, soon 
reduced seven hundred houses to ashes, 
among which were two orphan hospi- 
tals, and several other noble establish- 
ments both of industry and beneficence. 
Macdonald, who witnessed the con- 
flagration from the heights of Oulla, at 
a short distance, was so situated as 
to be unable to render any tfectual 
aid in extinguishing the flames; and 
the smoking ruins remained to attest 
where a French marshal's army had 
passed the night. 

68. But the wanton act of barbarity 
on the port of Maodonald's men was 
quickly and condignly avenged. The 
inhabitants of all the neighbouring 
hills, struck by the prodigious light 
which, through the whole night, iUu- 
minated the heavens, hastened at day- 
break to the scene of devastation, and, 
wrought up to the highest pitch by the 
sight of the burning dwellings, fell 
with irresistible fury on the French 
rear-guard as it was defiling out of the 
town ; while Sarsfield himself assailed 
the long column of march in fiank, 
when scattered over several leagues of 
woody and rocky defiles, and before 
Macdonald reached Barcelona he had 

a 
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sustained a loss of a thousand men. 
The unnecessary cruelty of this confla- 
gration excited the utmost indignation, 
not only in Catalonia, but throughout 
the whole of Spain. The war assumed a 
character of vengeful atrocity hitherto 
unknown; and the Spanish generals, 
justly indignant at such a wanton vio- 
lation alike of the usages of war and 
the convention till now observed in 
Catalonia, issued a proclamation di- 
recting no quarter to be given to the 
French troops in the neighbourhood of 
any town which should be delivered 
over to the flames.* 

69. Macdonald was so disconcerted 
by this disaster, and the fall of Figue- 
ras, which in the highest degree ex- 
cited the displeasure of the Emperor, 
that he earnestly entreated Suchet to 
lay aside for the present all thoughts 
of the siege of Tarragona, and unite all 
his disposable forces with those of the 
army of northern Catalonia, for the 
purpose of regaining the most impor- 
tant fortress in eastern Spain for the 
French arms. But that general, who 
was intent on the reduction of the great 
stronghold of the patriots in that quar- 
ter, was not to be diverted from his 
object; and since Macdonald professed 
his inability to render him any assist- 
ance, he resolved to undertake the en- 
terprise*alone, with the aid only of the 
latter marshal's two divisions which 
were placed under his orders. He re- 
plied, therefore, to the requisition of 
his colleague for aid in the siege of 
Figueras, ''That a simple blockade 
might be established by the nearest 

• " The conduct of Marshal Macdonald has 
been equally un worthyof his rank as a French 
duke and marshal, and his station as a general 
of civiUsed armies. Not content with re- 
ducing to ashes a defenceless city, which was 
making no resistance, he has not even re- 
npected the asylum of wounded soldiers, and 
has violated the sacred contract concluded 
between the hostile armies, and acted upon 
since the commencement of the war." — 
Cahpoverdb's Proclamation^ 5th April 1811 ; 
ToRENO, iv. p. 116. The author, however, 
is satisfied, from documents placed in his 
liands by Marshal Macdonald's fomily, since 
the first edition of this work was published, 
that that able ofiScer had not the means of 
stopping the fire ; and that, however deplor- 
able the calamitv, it was one of the casualties 
of war, wl^lch did not detract from the weU- 
earned fiime of that noble warrior. 



troops; while to accumulate great 
forces on so sterile a spot would, with- 
out accelerating the surrender, transfer 
the difficulties of finding subsistence to 
the besieging force ; that it was by no 
means reasonable to renounce the at- 
tack on TaiTagona, the only remaining 
bulwark of Catalonia, at the very mo- 
ment of execution, because of the loss 
of a fort; that it was in Tarragona that 
the greatest number of the Spanish 
forces in the province were shut up, 
and it was there only that they could 
be made prisoners. Eighteen thou- 
sand had already been captured in 
Lerida, Mequineuza, and Tortosa, and 
if ten or twelve thousand more were 
taken in Tarragona, the strength of 
Catalonia would be entirely broken. 
It was more than ever expedient to 
press this great operation, as that for- 
tress, stripped of a large portion of its 
defenders, who had been sent to the 
relief of Figueras, would fall more 
easily than could be expected under 
any other circumstances." 

70. Tarragona— which Suchet, in 
obedience not less to the express in- 
junctions of the Emperor, than the 
dictates of sound policy on the subject, 
was now seriously resolved to besiege 
— is a city of great antiquity, and has 
been celebrated from the earliest times 
in the wars of the Peninsula. The 
Tarraco of the ancients, it was the ca- 
pital in the time of the Romans of Cis- 
terior Spain; though sunk from its 
pristine magnificence, it still retained 
many remains of former splendour; 
and great part of the rampart which 
still encircled its edifices had been 
erected by the hands of the legions. 
The town consists of a rectangular par- 
allelogram, the northern part of which 
is perched on a. rocky eminence, of 
which the eastern base is washed by 
the waves of the Mediterranean. The 
lower town is situated at the south- 
west of the rectangle, on the banks of 
the Francoli, which glides in a gentle 
current into the sea; and the whole 
inhabitants did not, at the time of which 
we speak, exceed eleven thousand souls, 
though nearly an equal number of 
armed men had, ever since the com- 
mencement of the war, been- there as- 
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sembled around the ruling junta of 
Catalonia. The garrison, however, as 
Suchet had foreseen, had been so much 
reduced by the large expedition fitted 
out under Campoverde for the relief of 
Figueras, that, when the French ap- 
peared before the place in the begin- 
ning of May, it did not consist of more 
than six thousand men, including 
twelve hundred armed inhabitants, and 
the seamen of the port. 

71. The principal defence of the 
place on the north-east, where the 
great road to Barcelona entered its 
walls, consisted in a line of redoubts 
connected by a curtain, with a ditch 
and covered way, running from the 
sea to the rocks on which the upper 
town is built ; and behind this exterior 
line there was a rocky space called the 
Milagro, lying between the castellated 
cliflfs of the upper town and the sea. 
The approach to the city on the south- 
east, where the Francoli flowed in a 
sluggish current into the sea, is per- 
fectly flat ; and as that side appeared 
least protected by nature, a newly con- 
structed line of fortifications had been 
erected both towards the sea and the 
river ; in the interior of which a fort, 
termed the Fort Royal, formed a sort 
of citadel to the lower town. The 
upper town, which both by nature and 
art was much the strongest part of the 
fortress, was separated by a complete 
rampart from the lower, and commu- 
nicated, by an old aqueduct which 
brought water to the city, with Fort 
Olivo, a large outwork eight hundred 
yards distant, built on a rocky emin- 
ence from which the place might have 
been commanded. The place was, gen- 
erally speaking, strong, chiefly from 
the rugged and inaccessible nature of 
the cliffs on which the greater part of 
its ramparts were built; but it had 
several weak points, especially on the 
southern side. The ample circuit of 
its walls required more than double 
the garrison within them to provide 
a proper defence; and though the Eng- 
lish squadron of three sail of the line, 
under Commodore Codrington, in the 
bay, had a most imposing appearance, 
and might aid considerably in the de- 
fence, yet it could not be concealed that 



it could give but little support to the 
breaches, and that, if the lower town 
were carried, the upper, thereby cut off 
from all communication with the har- 
bour and the sea» would soon be forced 
to surrender. 

72. Being aware what a desperate 
resistance he would encounter in assail- 
ing this important fortress, the last 
link which enabled the Catalonians 
to communicate with Cadiz, Valencia, 
and the rest of Spain, as well as with 
the British fleet, Suchet had taken ex- 
traordinary precautions for the success 
of the siege. Immense convoys had 
been collected in Aragon, which still 
retained its character of the granary 
of the army ; the flourishing town of 
Reuss in the vicinity had been fortified, 
and contained his principal magazines; 
armed posts along the road in his rear, 
toward Saragossa, afforded points of 
protection for his supplies ; and a con- 
siderable part of his army was scatter- 
ed over their line of march, to repel 
the incursions of the Somatenes from 
the neighbouring hills. All things 
having, by great and long-continued ex- 
ertions, been at last got in readiness, 
the French army moved forward, and, 
approaching the fortress from the south, 
crossed the stream of the Francoli, and 
completed the investment on that side 
from the foot of the cliffs of Olivo to 
the sea. In doing so, however, they 
were exposed to a severe fire from the 
fort on the one side, and the English 
squadron on the other, by which in a 
short time two hundred men were 
struck down* But notwithstanding 
this loss, they succeeded in maintain- 
ing their ground, and next day repulsed 
a sortie by the garrison to drive them 
from it. The French had for the un- 
dertaking twenty thousand men, com- 
prising the very best troops in the Pen- 
insula, and a hundred pieces of cannon ; 
but the Spanish garrison was receiving 
continual reinforcements by sea. Cam- 
poverde himself arrived with four thou- 
sand men on the 10th, and, after rein- 
forcing the garrison, again set sail to 
join his lieutenants in the attempt to 
raise the siege. Colonel Green soon 
afterwards made his appearance from 
Cadiz with considerable English stores. 
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and fifty thousand dollars in money; 
while Sarsfield and d'EroUes resumed 
their former stations near Vails, Mont- 
blanch, and Igualada, to threaten the 
communications of the besieging force. 
73. The attack of the besiegers being 
directed, in the first instance, against 
the southern front of the lower town, 
near the Francoli stream, they found 
themselves severely galled by the fire 
of Fort Olivo, and, on that account, 
soon felt the necessity of directing their 
operations, in the first place, against 
that formidable outwork. Several sal- 
lies by the besieged, in some of which 
nearly six thousand men were engaged, 
and which, though repulsed, seriously 
impeded his operations, convinced Su- 
chet, at the same time, of the neces- 
sity of contracting his communica- 
tions, and accumulating all the dispos- 
able forces he could command round 
the fortress, which was now defended 
by above twelve thousand soldiers. 
The fortified station on Montblanch, 
accordingly, was abandoned, and its 
garrison drawn in to reinforce the be- 
siegers, the line of communication by 
¥sSaei and Felippe de Balaguer being 
alone preserved open. Qrouud was 
broken before Fort Olivo on the 21st; 
but the vigorous fire of the Spanish 
batteries, and the extraordinary hard- 
ness of the soil, rendered the progress 
of the trenches extremely slow; and it 
was not till the 27th that thirteen 
guns were pushed so near as to be able 
to breach the place, and the 28th before 
the fire was opened. Notwithstanding 
the weight of metal with which it was 
attacked, the gunners of the fort re- 
plied with uncommon vigour, and little 
progress was made during the next day 
in breaching the ramparts ; but, to- 
wards night, the engineers succeeded 
in blowing down the palisades which 
defended the junction of the aqueduct 
and wall, and left an entrance almost 
on a level "W'ith the ramparts. The 
breach was not yet practicable ; but 
this ill-defended point afforded a hope 
of effecting an entrance, and the cir- 
cumstances of the besiegera, and the 
increasing numbers and audacity of 
the Somatenes in their rear, as well as 
the general enthusiasm excited by the 



fall of Figueras, rendered it indispen- 
sable to hazard an immediate assault. 
It was therefore ordered for that very 
night: two chosen columns were se- 
lected for the attack : every man in the 
army, as wellas thetown, feltthat on its 
success the fate of the siege, and probab- 
ly of the war in Catalonia, woulddepend. 
74. Four guns were discharged at 
nightfall as the signal for the assault; 
a variety of false attacks were imme- 
diately directed, with loud cheers and 
beating of drums, against the ramparts 
of the fortress, and the columns destin- 
ed for the real assault of the breach 
and the aqueduct-entrance of the fort, 
swiftly and silently advanced to their 
appointed posts. The Spaniards, dis- 
tracted by the fire and rolling of drums 
in every direction, and unable from the 
darkness to see the assailants, opened 
a fire from every rampart and bastion 
in the place : the vast circumference 
of Tarragona presented an undulating 
sheet of flame: every cliff, every sa- 
lient angle, stood forth in bright illumi- 
nation amidst the general gloom; while 
the English ships in the bay commenced 
a distant cannonade, which increased 
the grandeur of the8pectacle,and threw 
flaming projectiles that streaked the 
firmament in every direction with flit- 
ting gleams of light. Amidst this 
awful scene the assaulting columns, 
shrouded in gloom, advanced bravely 
to the attack. That destined for the 
storming of the breach stumbled in the 
dark against a Spanish column, which 
was proceeding from the town to re- 
lieve the garrison of the fort; the two 
bodies, from the violence of the shock, 
soon were intermingled, and, in the 
confusion which ensued, some of the 
assailants got in at the gate opened to 
receive the succour; and when it was 
closed, their comrades outside, now 
close to the walls, began to mount them 
by escalade. Meanwhile the other 
column was still more fortunate. The 
front ranks, indeed, who had descend- 
ed into the fosse, found their scaling- 
ladders too short, and were soon swept 
away by the murderous fire from the 
rampart; but the aqueduct presented 
a bridge, narrow indeed, yet capable 
of being passed by resolute men^ now 
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that the palisades were blown down, 
and over this narrow ledge the Italian 
grenadiers made their way into the 
fort. Though the defences, however, 
were now penetrated in two diflferent 
quarters, the brave garrison disdained 
to surrender. Facing their enemies on 
the ramparts wherever they presented 
themselves, they still fought like lions: 
the cannoneers fell at their guns ; the 
infantry perished in their ranks as they 
stood ; and it was only by pouring in 
columns of fresh troops, who, as day 
dawned, mowed the heroic defenders 
down by concentric volleys on all sides, 
that the resistance was at length over> 
come. Two hundred of the assailants 
perished in this desperate assault; but 
the loss of the besieged was still greater, 
and nearly a thousand men were made 
prisoners, the remainder of the garri- 
son having in desperation leaped from 
the ramparts and escaped into the city. 
75. The loss of Fort Olivo was a se- 
vere discouragement to the Spaniards, 
as it had been generally considered im- 
pregnable, and contained ammunition 
and provisions for a long siege. Its 
fall was poorly compensated on the 
following day by the arrival of rein- 
forcements to the amount of two thou- 
sand men, who came by sea from Min- 
orca and Valencia. With their aid a 
sortie was attempted by three thousand 
men, to endeavour to regain the fort 
before the French had time to establish 
themselves in their conquest ; but so 
rapid had been the dispositions of 
Qeneral Rogniat, who commanded the 
engineers, for its defence, that it was 
repulsed with loss. A council of war 
was upon this held in Tarragona, and 
it was decided that Campoverde should 
leave the place, and endeavour to rouse 
the mountaineers of Catalonia, who 
already mustered ten thousand strong 
in the neighbourhood of Vails, to raise 
the siege ; while the command of the 
garrison was committed to Don Juan 
de Contreras, a brave man, who ably 
and faithfully executed the arduous 
trust committed to his charge. He 
immediately adopted the most ener- 
getic measures for the public defence ; 
levied a heavy tax on the principal 
merchants^ which replenished the mili- 



tary chest ; and divided the whole in- 
habitants, without exception of age or 
sex, into companies, to whom various 
duties, according to their capacity, 
were assigned. The aged and the 
women were appointed to attend the 
wounded and prepare bandages, the 
children to carry water and ammuni- 
tion to the troops, the men capable of 
supporting arms to reinforce the sol- 
diers on the ramparts ; while Commo- 
dore Codrington* materially aided the 
defence by continually landing fresh 
supplies of provisions and warlike 
stores, and removing the sick and 
wounded to the neighbouring and 
friendly harbour of Valencia. 

76. Finding the garrison resolute in 
maintaining the defence, notwithstand- 
ing the disaster they had experienced, 
Suchet commenced his approaches in 
form against the lower town, on the 
side of the Francoli river. Sarsfield 
at the same time entered the fortress 
with reinforcements, and took the com- 
mand in the menaced quarter. The 
French engineers, by great exertion, 
had there established fifty pieces of 
heavy cannon in the trenches, which 
were gradually pushed forward to 
breaching distance, notwithstanding re- 
peated Sallies of the besieged. On the 
7th June the fire commenced against 
Fort Francoli, and on the same night 
a lodgment was efiected in that out- 
work, which forms the south-eastern 
angle of the fortress, close to the sea. 
By this means the besiegers gained the 
important advantage of closing the en- 
trance of the harbour to the British 
fleet ; but Codrington still kept up his 
communication with the town by means 
of the point of Milagro, which was be- 
yond the reach of the guns from Fran- 
coli ; and he soon after lauded four 
thousand men from Valencia at Villa 
Novo, who made their way across the 
hills to Campoverde, who was now 
seriously preparing in their rear to 
disquiet the besiegers ; while d'Erolles, 
near Falset, attacked and destroyed a 
valuable convoy on its route to their 
camp. Meanwhile the garrison of Tar- 
ragona were so confident in their means 

* Now Admiral Sir Charles Codrington, 
who gained the victory of Navarino. 
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of defence, that they despatched a body 
of horse out by the road to Barcelona, 
who broke through the French lines of 
investment, and succeeded in joining 
their comrades destined to raise the 
siege. Several gallant soHies also were 
made by the Spaniards from the lower 
town, some of which proved entirely 
successful, and sensibly retarded the 
approaches of the French, which were 
now directed against the Orleans bas- 
tion, still on the southern front of that 
part of the fortress. 

77. These untoward events seriously 
alarmed Suchet for the event of the 
siege. The garrison of the fortress 
had now been augmented, by repeated 
succours by sea, to nearly seventeen 
thousand men; the losses of the de- 
fence were constantly supplied by fresh 
troops; his own besieging force was 
hardly of greater amount, when the 
losses it had sustained, already amount- 
ing to two thousand five hundred men, 
were taken into view; and fourteen 
thousand irregular troops, under Cam- 
poverde, were assembled to threaten 
his communications and cut off his 
convoys. An ordinary general, in such 
circumstances, would have abandoned 
the undertaking. But Suchet was one 
of those remarkable characters who find 
resources in themselves to overcome 
even the most formidable obstacles. 
He saw that the issue of the cam- 
paign was entirely centred in Tarra- 
gona ; that the siege was a combat of 
life or death to the opposite parties; 
and he resolved, at all hazards, to per- 
sist in the attempt. Abandoning, 
therefore, all subordinate stations, and 
summoning to his aid four thousand 
additional troops from the rear, he 
concentrated all his efforts upon push- 
ing forward the approaches, and keep- 
ing up the spirits of his men. Such, 
however, was the vigour of the Span- 
ish fire, and the obstacles which they 
threw in the way by repeated sorties, 
that from sixty to a hundred men fell 
every day in the trenches; and it was 
evident that both the numbers and 
spirits of the soldiers would sink before 
so incessant a consumption, if it was 
of long endurance. At length, on the 
21st June, three practicable breaches 



were declared in the rampart of the 
lower town, and the troops were di- 
rected to make ready for an assault. 

78. At seven o'clock at night, fifteen 
hundred chosen men were disposed in 
three columns, and, on a signal of four 
bombs discharged at once, advanced in 
silence, but with a swift and steady 
step, towards the breaches. The first 
column, under General Bouvion, rush- 
ed on rapidly to the breach of the Or- 
leans bastion, which they were fortu- 
nate enough to surmount almost before 
they were perceived, and before the 
enemy had time to fire two mines 
which had been run under the ruined 
part of the walL The Spaniards, sur- 
prised, were driven back to the gorge 
of the redoubt, where they stood firm, 
and arrested the assaulting column ; 
but, fresh troops pouring in, they were 
at length overcome, and the victors, 
hotly pursuing their advantage, made 
themselves masters of the whole works 
in the south-west angle of the lower 
town, and arrived at the foot of the 
rampart of Fort Royah Meanwhile 
the second column, whose attack was 
directed against the breach in the bas- 
tion of St Charles, near the sea-coast, 
met with a severe resistance, and its 
head was arrested on the breach ; but 
Suchet no sooner perceived this than 
he ordered up a second body, which, 
pressing on immediately behind the 
first, fairly pushed it through the peril- 
ous pass, and the rampart was won. 
The whole bastions and walls of the 
lower town now swarmed with the 
assailants; the Spanianls, without a 
leader, were thrown into confusion, and 
fled, some to the upper town, and some 
into the houses on the lower, where 
they were speedily pursued and mas- 
sacred. The shouts of the victors, the 
cries of the vanquished, were heard 
on all sides, the warehouses near the 
harbour took fire, and soon filled the 
heavens with a prodigious flame; in 
the general confusion the vessels in 
the port cut their cables, and stood 
out to sea; while the English squadron 
increased the horrors of the scene by 
pouring their broadsides indiscrimi- 
nately into the quays and ramparts, 
now crowded with the enemy's soldiei-s. 
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In the midst of tliia frightful confu- 
sion, however, the asaailants steadily 
pursued their advantage: amidst a 
terrific carnage, alike of soldiers and 
citizens, the besieged were driven en- 
tirely from their defences; Fort Royal 
itself was carried by escalade in the first 
tumult of victory ; and when morning 
dawned the French were masters of 
the harbour and whole lower town. 
The principal warehouses were smok- 
ing in ruins; fifteen hundred Spaniards 
lay dead in the streets and on the 
breaches, while five hundred French 
had fallen in the assault; eighty heavy 
guns which stood on the ramparts 
were in the enemy's power; and the 
whole remaining hopes of Tarragona 
centred in the desperate multitude 
who crowded the walls of the upper 
town. 

79. But that multitude still pre- 
sented an undaunted front to the ene- 
my, and, amidst the iniin of all their 
hopes, still hoisted with mournful re- 
solution the standard of independence. 
A flag of truce, displayed by Suchet 
the day after the successful assault, 
was sternly rejected. Loud were the 
clamours, however, which arose both 
in the city and the adjoining province, 
against Campoverde, for his inactivity 
in not seriously attempting to raise 
the siege; and to such a height did the 
ferment arise after the fall of the lower 
town, that the jimta of Catalonia sent 
him positive orders at all hazards to 
attempt it. But though he had twelve 
thousand -infantry and two thousand 
horse under his command, and the be- 
sieged had all their forces ready to 
co-operate on their side, nothing was 
done: the officer to whom the prin- 
cipal attack was intrusted was too 
timid to undertake it; and Campo- 
verde himself, after a vain demonstra- 
tion, drew off, leaving the garrison to 
its fate. Still, however, the besieged 
held out undismayed ; and their spirits 
were elevated again to the highest pitch 
when, on the 26th, two thousand Eng- 
lish from Cadiz, under Colonel Sker- 
ret, arrived in the bay. Loud and 
enthusiastic were the cheers of the 
excited multitude when the English 
commander, with his staff, landed and 



proceeded to the breach. The fall of 
Fort Olivo, the capture of the lower 
town, the terrors of Suchet, were for- 
gotten when the scarlet uniforms were 
seen traversing the streets. 
. 80. But these -generous and confid- 
ing hopes were miserably disappoint- 
ed. The British officers, though brave 
and zealous, had not the true military 
genius; they did not see where the 
vital point of the war in the east of 
Spain was to be found. The engineers 
reported that the wall, already shaking 
under the French fire, would soon give 
way: the Spanish garrison appeared 
adequate to the defence of the now 
diminished front, which was alone as- 
sailed; and therefore they merely put 
their troops at the disposal of the 
Spanish authorities, without insisting 
that they should share the dangers of 
the assault. Contrei*as, who saw that 
they despaired of the defence of the 
place, generously refused to require 
their aid in the town, and acquiesced 
in their project to co-operate with 
Campoverde externally in attempting 
to raise the siege. This however failed, 
from the impossibility of getting that 
general and the governor to agree on 
any joint plan of operations ; and the 
result was, that the precious hours 
were lost in useless deliberation. Two 
thousand British troops, capable of 
rendering Tarragona as impregnable 
against the enemy as Acre had proved, 
and of changing the whole fortune of 
the war in the east of Spain, remained 
on board their transports, passive spec- 
tators of the last struggles for Cata- 
lonian independence. 

81. This resolution of the English 
commanders to keep themselves afloat 
proved fatal to the besieged city. The 
withdrawal of the English, at that 
period imiversally deemed in the Pen- 
insula invincible, inevitably produced 
the general impression that the defence 
could no longer be maintained, and 
spread distrust and irresolution at the 
very moment when vigour and enthu- 
siasm were indispensably necessary to 
avert the crisis. Suchet, meanwhile, 
was stimulated by the strongest mo- 
tives to press on and complete his 
conquest. The town was hsdf taken ; 
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the rampart, which separated him from 
the portion which still remained in 
the hands of the Spaniards, had no 
counterscarp or wet ditch; the har- 
bour was in his hands; and his breach- 
ing batteries, run up to within musket- 
shot of the walls, had already begun to 
shake their aged masonry. Contreras, 
however, though abandoned by the 
British, was not dismayed. A thick 
hedge of aloe-trees, no small obstacle 
to troops, grew at the foot of the ram- 
part; defences behind the breach were 
prepared; the adjoining houses loop- 
holed as at Saragossa; barricades were 
erected across the streets leading into 
the interior of the town; the breach 
itself was occupied by three strong bat- 
talions; reserves immediately behind 
were ready to support any point which 
might be menaced ; and eight thousand 
veteran troops within the walls still 
promised a desperate resistance. Such 
was the vigour with which the fire of 
the place was kept up, that the para- 
pets in the nearest BVench trenches, 
erected within the lower town, were 
shot away; and the gunners stood ex- 
posed beside their pieces to a tremend- 
ous storm of musketry from the ram- 
part, which swept off numbers every 
minute. The place of those who fell, 
however, was instantly supplied by 
others; the fire of the assailants' bat- 
teries continued without intermission; 
the breach rapidly widened with every 
discharge: while the impatience on 
either side for the final struggle be- 
came such, that the soldiers on the 
walls and in the trenches stood up and 
hurled defiance with frantic gestures 
at each other, in the midst of the tem- 
pest of shot which was flying on all 
sides. At length Suchet, at five in the 
afternoon, deeming the breach suffi- 
ciently widened to admit of being car- 
ried, traversed the ranks, addressing 
himself to every company, and, seeing 
the men wrought up to the highest 
pitch, gave the signal for assault; and 
fifteen hundred chosen troops, sallying 
forth from the trenches, rushed for- 
ward towards the rampart, while eight 
thousand more were in reserve in the 
trenches to support their attack. 
82. The assailants had to cross a 



space a hundred and twenty yards 
broad before i*eaching the wall; and 
the row of aloes at its foot offered no 
inconsiderable obstacle to their ad- 
vance. When they leapt out of the 
trenches, the whole French batteries in- 
stantly ceased firing; while the fire of 
the Spaniards, from the summit of the 
rampart, redoubled, and a frightful 
storm of musketry, grape, hand-gre- 
nades, and howitzers, swept away the 
head of the column. On rushed those 
behind, however, over the dead bodies 
of their comrades, till the aloes were 
reached, but their line was found to 
be impenetrable; the column required 
to make a circuit to get round, and the 
delay and confusion incident to this 
obstacle had weU-nigh proved fatal to 
the assault. When the troops, disorder- 
ed and out of breath, at length reached 
the foot of the rampart, and began to 
ascend the breach, the crumbling ruins 
gave way under their feet; its summit 
was crowned by a phalanx of deter- 
mined men, strongly armed with bay- 
onets, swords, and hand-grenades. A 
converging fire of musketry fell on all 
sides, and the leading files were struck 
down by a shower of grape in flank 
from the bastion of St John. The 
column hesitated and recoiled in con- 
fusion: already the cries of victory 
were heard from the rampart, when 
Suchet, who was at hand to arrest the 
disorder, pushed forward a strong re- 
serve, and himself followed with his 
staff to the scene of danger. 

83. Still the assailants hesitated at 
the foot of the breach, and, spreading 
out on either side in wild confusion, 
began from below a useless return to 
the fire of the enemy, or took shelter 
under the projections of the bastion of 
St PauL Upon this. General Habert, 
Colonel P6p^, and the whole officers 
of the staff, themselves rushed forward 
to the breach, followed by the com- 
manders of companies of the assaulting 
columns. Many fell in the ascent; but 
the remainder pushed on with heroic 
courage, and reached the top ; the 
mass behind re-formed and rapidly fol- 
lowed on their footsteps, and the town 
was won. Eight thousand French, in the 
highest state of excitement, speedily 
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streamed over the breach, and spread 
like a torrent along the ramparts on 
either side : and in the general confu- 
sion the three battalions, placed on 
and in support of the breach, were 
overthrown. A panic seized the Span- 
ish troops in the interior; almost all 
their defences were abandoned; and 
it was only at the barricades and loop- 
holed houses near the street of La 
Kambla, that any serious resistance 
was experienced. There, however, a 
handful of desperate men defended 
themselves like lions, and it was only by 
continually bringing up fresh columns 
of attack, and by the failure of am- 
munition among the besieged, that 
they were at length overcome, and the 
town finally taken.* 

84. The fame justly due to Suchet 
and his indefatigable army for this 
glorious exploit, which was one of the 
greatest blows struck during the whole 
Peninsular War, and gave a decisive 
preponderance to the French arms in 
the east of Spain, was deeply tarnished 
by the savage cruelty which disgraced 
their triiunph after the city was taken. 
The heroic governor, Contreras, who 
had received a deep bayonet-woimd in 
the breast, near the breach, was borne 
on a board into the presence of the 
French commander, while the carnage 
was yet reeking in every garter. In- 
stead of admiring the valour and com- 
miserating the situation of his fallen 

* To such a height had the spirit of Sachet's 
troops risen, that an Italian soldier named 
Bianchini, who, at the assault of Fort Olivo, 
had pursued the Spanish garrison to the foot 
of the walls of the town, and made some 
prisoners there, being brought before the 
general-in-chief, and asked what recompense 
he desired, answered — "The honour of 
mounting first to the assault of Tarragona." 
On the 28th June, this brave man, now pro- 
moted to the rank of a sergeant, presented 
himself in full uniform before the general, 
and claimed the honour which had been pro- 
mised him. He obtained it ; was seen at 
the head of the forlorn hope; received a 
wound, but still pressed on, encouraging his 
comrades to follow him ; was twice again 
wounded without stopping ; and at length 
fell, pierced to the heart by a musket-ball, 
near the summit of the breach ! The spirit 
of ancient Rome is not extinct in Italy ; it is 
only obscured by the corruptions which have 
overspread the higher ranks from long-cou- 
tinuea civilisation. — Suchet's MemoirSf il. 
100, 101. 



enemy, the victorious general reproach- 
ed him for the tenacity of his defence, 
and declared he deserved instant death 
for having continued the resistance 
after the breach was practicable. ** I 
know of no law," replied Contreras, 
" which compelled me to capitulate be- 
fore the assault; besides, I expected 
succoiu-. My person should be respect- 
ed like that of the other prisoners, and 
the French general will respect it ; if 
not, to him the infamy, to me the 
glory." This dignified answer recalled 
Suchet to his better feelings : he treat- 
ed the captive general with respect, 
and soon after loaded him with kind- 
ness, and made advances to induce him 
to accept rank in the service of Joseph. 
But the brave Spaniard was proof 
against his seductions, as he had been 
against his menaces, and he was in 
consequence sent as a prisoner to the 
citadel of Bouillon, in the Low Coun- 
tries, from whence he afterwards made 
his escape. 

85. But in other quarters the work 
of slaughter went on without inter- 
mission. Gonzalez, the second in com- 
mand, fell, piercedby more than twenty 
wounds ; nine hundred wounded, who 
had sought refuge in the cathedral, and 
lay on the pavement weltering in blood, 
were spared ; but upon the defenceless 
inhabitants the storm of the victors' 
fury fell with unexampled severity. 
Armed and unarmed, men and women, 
grey hairs and infant innocence, attrac- 
tive youth and wrinkled age, were alike 
butchered by the infuriated troops, 
whose passions were not, as with the 
English soldiers, those of plunder or 
drunkenness, but the infernal spirit of 
implacable vengeance.+ Above six thou- 
sand human beings, almost all defence- 
less, were massacred on that dreadful 

t ** Blood, murder, death, each street, house, 
church defiled. 

There heaps of slain appear, there moun- 
tains high ; 

There, underneath th* unburied hills up- 
piled 

Of bodies dead, the living buried lie ; 

There the sad mother with her tender child" 

Doth tear her tresses loose, complain, and 

fly; 

And there the spoiler, by her amber hair, 

Draws to his lust the virgin chaste and fair." 

Fairfax's Tasso, **Ger. Lib." xix. 80, 
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night, which will be remembered in 
Spain as long as the human race en- 
dures. The greater part of the gar- 
rison, which had precipitated them- 
selves over the rocks, or rushed through 
the northern gates, enclosed between 
the French lines and the fire of the 
ramparts, were made prison era; and 
when the magistrates of the surround- 
ing country were, on the following 
morning, by Suchet's orders, brought 
into the town, and marched through 
the streets to see what fate awaited 
those who resisted the French arms, 
" the blood of the Spaniards," to use 
the expression of the French journal- 
ist of the siege, " inundated the streets 
and the houses." Humanity, however, 
amidst such scenes of horror, has to re- 
count with pleasure that many French 
officers exerted themselves, at the haz- 
ard of their own lives, though too often 
in vain, to stay the carnage ; and that 
numbers of individuals owed their lives 
to their generous intercession. 

86. The trophies of the victory were 
immense; its results decisive. The 
French loss had been very severe dur- 
ing the siege, amounting to fully five 
thousand killed and wounded ; but this 
was much exceeded by that of the be- 
sieged. Nine thousand of the garrison 
were made prisoners; three hundred 
and twenty guns mounted on the ram- 
parts, fifteen thousand muskets, and 
above a million of cartridges, fell into 
the hands of the victors. The total 
loss to the Spaniards, from the com- 
mencement of the operations, had been 
little short of twenty thousand of their 
best troops. The French artillery had 
discharged forty-two thousand projec- 
tiles, the Spaniards a hundred and 
twenty thousand, during this siege — in 
every point of view, one of the most 
memorable in modem times. But its 
gi'eatest results were the depriving the 
patriots of their grand military arsenal, 
and principal point of communication 
with the British fleets and the ocean 
in those parts of Spain. Justly im- 
pressed with the magnitude of those 
advantages, as well as the fortitude and 
ability displayed in their acquisition, 
Napoleon sent Suchet his marshal's 
baton, with an injunction to proceed 



as he had begun, and earn his duke- 
dom under the walls of Valencia. 

87. Anxious to secure, by rapidity 
of operations, the whole fruits which 
might be expected from so great a 
stroke, Marshal Suchet no sooner found 
himself master of Tarragona, than he 
marched out with the greater part of 
his forces against Campoverde, whose 
troops, divided between consternation 
at its fall, and indignation at his tem- 
porising policy in not relieving it, were 
alike disheartened and distracted, and 
incapable of opposing any serious re- 
sistance to his arms. But the Spanish 
general fell back so rapidly into the 
upper valleys and mountain ridges of 
Catalonia, that Suchet could not reach 
him; and various atrocious deeds of 
cruelty, by which the French marshal 
endeavoured to strike terror into the 
Catalans during his march, only revived 
the exasperation, and sowed again the 
seeds of an interminable war in the 
province. Campoverde, however, find- 
ing himself in no condition to make 
head against so formidable an assail- 
ant, retired to the mountain ridges on 
the frontier of Aragon, and openly an- 
nounced his intention, which a council 
of war suppoi*ted, of abandoning the 
province altogether as a lost country. 
Upon this all the soldiers in his army 
who were no't Catalans deserted ; num- 
bers of the natives of the province re- 
turned in despair to their homes; 
grief and dejection universally pre- 
vailed. Meanwhile fifteen hundred 
prisoners, chiefly wounded, were cap- 
tured at Villa Nova when endeavour- 
ing to embark : the road to Barcelona 
was opened: and the Spanish rear- 
guard defeated at Villa Franca. The 
Valencians, however, so loudly re- 
monstrated against being abandoned 
to their fate in the Cataloniau moun- 
tains, the more especially when their 
own country was evidently threatened, 
that Campoverde agreed to return to 
Cervera ; and the troops of that pro- 
vince, three thousand in number, made 
their way to the sea-coast, where they 
were embarked at Arenis de Mar. The 
English commodore, however, who took 
them on board, refused to embark any 
but Valencians, and thus the bulk of. 
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the army was forcibly retained on its 
own shores. Ultimately Campoverde 
was deprived of the command, which 
was confen'ed on General Lacy ; and 
that indefatigable commander imme- 
diately gave a new organisation to his 
army, suited to the altered circum- 
stances of the province. Dismissing a 
large proportion of the officers, and al- 
most all the horses, he re-formed great 
part of the troops into guerilla bands, 
under whatever chiefs they chose to 
select, and numbers of them repaired 
to the standard of Mina, in Navarre, 
who had now risen to celebrity ; and, 
after undergoing hardships and priva- 
tions which exceed all portrayed in ro- 
mance, ultimately joined the victorious 
host which, under Wellington, righted 
at the eleventh hour the wrongs of 
their country. 

88. While the elements of resistance 
to French domination were thus, to all 
appearance, melting away in Catalonia, 
Suchet, whose activity neither diffi- 
culty could check nor prosperity dimin- 
ish, executed a coup-de-main against 
MoNTSERRAT, a celebrated mountain 
fastness, and now the last stronghold 
of independence in that part of Spain. 
It was composed of the convent of Our 
Lady of Montserrat, formerly possess- 
ing great riches, which had been re- 
moved at an early period of the war 
to Minorca by the monks ; and stood 
upon the summit of a fantastic moun- 
tain, overlooking from the westward 
the plain of the Llobregat, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Barcelona. The prodigi- 
ous height of the precipices on which 
the buildings were situated ; the wild 
forms of the peaks which shot up as it 
were into the sky around them ; the 
naked and savage character of the 
rocks, like the bones of a gigantic 
skeleton, of which the whole upper 
part of the mountain is composed; the 
numerous hermitages which nestled 
like swallows' nests in the clefts, or 
crowned the projecting points in its 
long ascent ; the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean seen bounding the dis- 
tant horizon from the higher regions ; 
the smiling aspect of the plain of Bar- 
celona, teeming with riches and glit- 
tering with buildings at its foot, joined 



to the massy pile, Gothic towers, and 
aerial spires of the convent itself, 
at the summit — ^had long impressed 
the minds of the Spaniards with reli- 
gious awe, and rendered this monastic 
retreat one of the most celebrated in 
the south of Europe. But war in its 
most terrible form was now to pene- 
trate these abodes of solitude and me- 
ditation ; and the clang of musketry 
and the thunders of artillery were to 
re-echo amidst wilds hitherto respon- 
sive only to the notes of gratitude or 
the song of praise. 

89. The convent of Our Lady, eva- 
cuated by the monks, had, from the 
beginning of the war, been a favourite 
station of the patriot bands ; and though 
its situation, at the distance of seven 
leagues only from Barcelona, had long 
rendered it at once a point of impor- 
tance to the Spaniards and annoyance 
to the French, yet, from the apparently 
impregnable strength of its situation, 
no attempt had been made to dislodge 
them from it. Of late considerable 
pains had been taken to strengtheu 
the position: the steep and narrow 
paths which wound up the loDg a» 
cent, had in many places been forti- 
fied; batteries had been erected on 
some commanding points, deep ditches 
drawn across the road in others; and 
near the monastery itself a strong in- 
trenchment had been thrown up, while 
its gates were barricaded, and its massy 
walls loopholed for musketry. The 
principal approach was on the north 
side by Casa Mansana, and it was there 
that the greatest care of the garrison 
had been bestowed; that which ascend- 
ed the mountain on the south by Col- 
bato, and on the eastjfcowai-ds Moni- 
strol, consisted of mere paths, so steep 
and rugged that they were deemed 
altogether inaccessible to a body of 
troops. Suchet, however, having ac- 
curately inquired into the nature of 
the ground, resolved to menace all the 
three approaches at once; the princi- 
pal attack, under General Maurice Ma- 
thieu, being directed on the northern 
side. 

90. This column experienced no se- 
rious opposition till it arrived at the 
chapel of Santa Cecilia; but there a 
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strong intrencliment blockaded the 
road, while a severe fire of grape and 
musketry from the overhanging woods 
and cliffs seemed to render attack im- 
possible. The grenadiers halted, and 
fell back till they were out of reach of 
the fire; but, meanwhile, Maurice Ma- 
thieu detached some light troops to 
scale the rocks which arose behind the 
intrenchments; and these gallant men, 
after undergoing incredible fatigues, 
succeeded in establishing themselves 
on the heights in the rear of the Span- 
ish position, and opened a plunging 
fire on the gunners at their pieces. 
Encouraged by this joyful sound, the 
grenadiera in front returned to the 
charge, and by a rapid rush succeeded 
in passing the perilous defile, and car- 
rying the work : a second battery was 
won in like manner, though the Span- 
lards stood their ground bravely, and 
were bayoneted at their gims. When 
the assailants reached the summit, and 
were preparing to assault the monas- 
tery, the sound of musketry behind, 
and a sudden rush of the garrison to- 
wards the barriers in front, told them 
that those intrusted with the attack 
on the side of Colbato had already suc- 
ceeded in surmounting all the difficul- 
ties of the ascent, and that the last 
stronghold of the enemy was won. 
They had got into the enclosures by 
means of a postern which had been 
neglected, and made their way by a 
sudden surprise into the convent. Ba- 
ron d'EroUes threw himself with the 
greater part of the garrison down some 
ravines, known only to the Spanish 
mountaineers, and reached the Llobre- 
gat without any material loss ; but the 
convent, with ten pieces of cannon and 
all its stores, was taken, and the re- 
putation of invincibility reft from the 
last asylum of Catalonian independ- 
ence. Two of the monks were mas- 
sacred in the first heat of the victory, 
but the officers succeeded in rescuing 
the remainder; the hermits were left 
unmolested in their moss-grown cells. 
This brilliant success, coming so soon 
after the capture of Tarragona, pro- 
duced a powerful impression over the 
whole province; many guerilla bands 
laid down their arms; several towns 



sent in their submission ; and Sa- 
chet, deeming Macdonald in sufficient 
strength now to complete its pacifica- 
tion, returned to Saragossa to acceler- 
ate his preparations for the expedition 
against Valencia. 

91. No force now remained in Cata- 
lonia capable of interfering with the 
blockade of Figueras, which Napoleon 
was daily becoming more desirous of 
regaining for the French empire. Mac- 
donald, on his part, was not less soli- 
citous for its reduction, as well to wipe 
out the blot which its capture had af- 
fixed on his scutcheon, as to propitiate 
the Emperor, who was much displeased 
at the repeated checks he had experi- 
enced, and was already preparing to 
give him a successor. Despairing of 
effecting the reduction of so strong a 
place, garrisoned by four thousand re- 
solute men, by open force, he prefer- 
red the surer but more tedious method 
of blockade ; and for this purpose drew 
vast lines of circumvallation around 
the town, resembling rather the im- 
perishable works of the Roman le- 
gions, than those constructed during 
the fierce but brief career of modem 
warfare. These lines were eight miles 
long, making a complete circuit of the 
town, beyond the reach of cannon-shot, 
and effectually barring all communica- 
tion between the besieged and the cir- 
cumjacent country. They were formed 
everywhere of a ditch, palisades, cover- 
ed way, and curtain; were strength- 
ened at equal distances by bastions 
armed with heavy cannon, and defend- 
ed by twenty thousand men. Secure 
behind these inaccessible ramparts, the 
French troops quietly waited till fa- 
mine should compel the besieged to 
surrender. Such was their strength, 
and the vigilance with which they were 
guarded, that the sallies of the garri- 
son, and the efforts of the Somatenes 
in the adjacent hills to throw succours 
into the fortress, were alike baffled ; 
and at length, after losing fifteen 
hundred of their number in these in- 
effectual sorties, and having exhaust- 
ed all their means of subsistence, the 
Spaniards were compelled to surrender 
at discretion. Thxis was accomplished 
the prophecy of Suchet, that the sur- 
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prise of Figueras, by inducing the 
Spaniards to detach a portion of the 
defenders of Tarragona to its succour, 
would prove rather prejudicial than 
auspicious to their arms ; and the wis- 
dom of his military counsel not to en- 
danger success by dividing his means, 
but, relinquishing all minor objects, to 
concentrate his whole force upon the 
principal stronghold of the enemy, and 
vital point of the campaign. 

92. Having completed his prepara- 
tions. Marshal Suchet, in obedience to 
the positive orders of Napoleon, in the 
beginning of September commenced 
his march against Valencia, at the 
head of rather above twenty thousand 
men ; the remainder of his force, which 
numbered nearly forty thousand com- 
batants, being absorbed in garrisoning 
the numerous fortresses he had cap- 
tured, and in keeping up his extensive 
communications. The Spaniards, mean- 
'while, had not been idle. Aware of the 
formidable onset which now awaited 
them, the junta of Valencia had for a 
considerable period been busily en- 
gaged in preparing for defence. The 
fortifications of Peniscola, Oropesa, and 
Murviedro or Saguntum, which lay on 
the great road from Barcelona, had 
been materially strengthened ; the last 
had a garrison of three thousand men, 
and was amply provided with the means 
of defence ; Valencia itself was covered 
by an external line of redoubts and an 
intrenched camp, which, in addition to 
its massy though antiquated walls; and 
ardent population, inflamed by the re- 
collection of two successive defeats of 
the French, seemed to promise a diffi- 
cult, perhaps a doubtful contest. Blake, 
the captain-general of the province, 
and a member of the council of gov- 
ernment, was at the head of the army, 
which mustered five-and- twenty thou- 
sand men, « comprising almost all the 
regular soldiers in the Peninsula. He 
had it in his power, if overmatched, to 
fall back on the impregnable walls of 
Carthagena or Alicante ; while the sea 
in his rear everywhere afibrded the in- 
estimable advantage, at once of secur- 
ing succour from the British in case 
of resistance, and the means of evasion 
in the event of a defeat. 



93. Murviedro, the ancient Saoun- 
TUH, is a fortress built upon the sum- 
mit of a steep and rocky hill, at the 
bottom of which the modem town of 
Murviedro stands. The waters of the 
Mediterranean, in the days of Hanni- 
bal, approached' to within a mile of its 
eastern walls ; but at present they 
are five miles distant — a proof how 
much the sea has retired along that 
coast in the intervening ages. Many 
remains of its former grandeur are 
still to be found by the curious anti- 
quary, although its greatness has so 
much declined that the modem city 
contains but six thousand inhabitants^ 
and occupies only a comer of the 
ample circuit of the ancient walls. 
The modem fortress, which bears the 
name of San Fernando de Saguntum, 
stands on the summit of the mountain 
round the base of which the ancient 
city was clustered, and consisted at 
this time of two redoubts, armed only 
with seventeen pieces of cannon. The 
garrison, however, was three thousand 
strong; the principal defence of the 
place consisted in its position, perched 
on the summit of a rock, perpendicular 
on three sides, and only accessible on 
the west by a steep and, devious as- 
cent ; and its importance was great, as 
commanding the only road from Bar- 
celona or Anigon to Valencia. 

94. The lower town, upon the ap- 
proach of the French, was abandoned, 
and occupied by General Habert's divi- 
sion without resistance. Immediately 
the investment of the fort was com- 
pleted; and the French engineers, hav- 
ing by means of their telescopes dis- 
covered two old breaches in the walls, 
which were as yet only imperfectly 
barricaded with wood, though the be- 
sieged were endeavouring to erect a 
cmtain of masonry behind them, con- 
ceived the design of carrying the place 
by escalade. The success which had 
attended a similar couple-main atBala- 
guer, [ante, Chap. Lxv. § 61]» seemed 
to encourage the attempt, and two 
columns were formed early on the 28th 
for the assault; but the vigilance of the 
Spanish governor, Andriani, had pene- 
trated the design; the assailants were 
received with a dose and well-directed 
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fire of grape and musketry, and re- 
pulsed with the loss' of four hundred 
men. Warned by this check of the 
need of circumspection, Suchet now 
saw the necessity of making approaches 
in form ; but for this purpose it waa 
necessary to reduce the little fort of 
Oropesa, which commanded in a nar- 
row defile the road by which alone 
artillery could be brought up from the 
great arsenal at Tortosa. It was at- 
tacked, accordingly, by a Neapolitan 
division ; but, though it was only gar- 
risoned by two hundred men, and 
armed with four guns, this Lilliputian 
stronghold held oat till the 11th Octo- 
ber, when it was taken after a practi- 
cable breach had been made in the 
ramparts. At the same time, the gar- 
lison of another castle on the sea-coast, 
near the same pass, resolutely refused 
to capitulate, even when the wall was 
ruined, and the enemy were mounting 
to assault; and succeeded, when the 
post was no longer tenable, in getting 
clear off by sea, and with the aid of an 
English frigate, to Valencia. 

95. Suchet, meanwhile, marched 
against and defeated a considerable 
body of guerillas under Don Carlos 
O'Donnell, which had assembled in his 
rear; and the heavy stores and siege 
equipage having been now brought up 
from the Ebro, the approaches against 
Saguntum were carried on with extra- 
ordinary vigour. A practicable breach 
having been made in the walls, a second 
assault was ordered on the 18 th October. 
Though the guns in the fort were en- 
tirely silenced by the superior number 
and weight of the enemy's cannon, and 
the rampart had neither wet ditch nor 
exterior defences, yet the heroism of 
the garrison supplied all these defects. 
With indefatigable perseverance they 
collected sand-bags, with which they 
stopped up the chasm in the masonry 
occasioned by the French guns; their 
muskets returned a gallant though 
feeble fire to the thunder of the be- 
siegers* ai-tillery ; and a band of daunt- 
less men on the summit of the breach 
braved the French fire, and provoked 
the imperial grenadiers to come on to 
the assault. Soon their desire was gra- 
tified. A chosen column^ eight hun- 



dred strong, was let loose from the 
trenches, and swiftly ascended towards 
the breach: they succeeded, though 
with great difBculty, in reaching its 
middle; but there the fire of musketry, 
discharged within pistol-shot of their 
heads, was so severe, and the shower 
of stones, hand-grenades, and cold-shot 
from the summit so overwhelming, 
that after a short and bloody struggle, 
they were hurled back to the foot of 
the hill with the loss of half their 
number, and Saguntum again, after 
the lapse of two thousand years, re- 
pulsed the soldiers of Napoleon, as it 
had done those of HannibaL* 

96. Suchet's situation was now again 
full of peril The guerilla parties in- 
vested the road between Tortosa and 
Oropesa, so as to render the convey- 
ance of stores and provisions impos- 
sible, except by the detachment of a 
considerable force. Blake, with an army 
superior to his own, and entirely master* 
of his operations, was in his front : he 
could not pass Saguntum, already prov- 
ed by the failure of two assaults to be 
all but impregnable, and to retreat 
would be to rouse a flame throughout 
the whole of the east of Spain, and lose 
all the fruits of the fall of Tarragona. 
Nor were the accounts from Catalonia 
and Aragon calculated to allay his fears 
as to the issue of the campaign. The 
long inactivity of the French troops 
around Figueras had been attended 
with its usual effects in those warm 
latitades. Sickness had spread to a 

« ** The Cartha^nian believing tbat, if a 
little additional effort were used, the city 
was his ; the Sagantines opposing their bodies 
in defence of theirnative city deprived of its 
walls, and not a man retiring a step, lest he 
might admit the enemy into the place he 
deserted. The mora keenly and closely, 
therefore, they fought on both sides, the 
more, on that account, were wounded, no 
weapon falling without effect Amidst their 
arms and persons. — When the contest had 
for a long time continued doubtAil, and the 
couraf^e of the Saguntines had increased, be- 
cause they had succeeded in their resistance 
beyond their hopes, while the Carthaginian, 
because he had not conquered, felt as van- 
quished, the townsmen suddenly set up a 
shout, and drive their enemies to the ruins 
of the wall ; thence they force them, while em- 
barrassed and disordered ; and lastly, drove 
them back, routed and put to flighty to their 
camp."— LiVY, lib. xxi. cap. 8, 9. 
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frightful extent during the autumnal 
months; ten thousand men were in the 
hospital; and the communication be- 
tween Gerona and Barcelona was again 
entirely interrupted. Encouraged by 
the debility of the enemy's forces in 
the Ampurdan, and the absence of 
Suchet from the southern parts of the 
province, the unconquerable Catalans 
had again risen in arms. Lacy had suc- 
ceeded in reorganising eight thousand 
men under d'EroUes and Sarsfield, who 
were prosecuting a partisan warfare 
with indefatigable activity — arms and 
ammunition having been furnished by 
the English. Busa, a mountain post 
of great strength, about twenty miles 
above Cardona among the Spanish Py- 
renees, fixed on as their arsenal and 
seat of government) was already for- 
tified and guarded by the militia of the 
country. Lacy was soon in a condition 
to resume offensive operations; he sur- 
prised Igualaday destroyed the French 
garrison, two hundred strong, captured 
an important convoy, compelled the 
enemy to evacuate Montserrat and re- 
tire to Tarragona, levied contributions 
up to the gates of Barcelona, and even 
crossed the frontier, carrying devasta- 
tion through the valleys on the French 
side of the Pyrenees. Six hundred men 
were made prisoners at Cervera, two 
hundred at Bellpuig. Macdonald was 
recalled from a command in which he 
had earned no addition to his laurels; 
and it was only by collecting a force of 
fourteen thousand infantry and two 
thousand horse, that his successor Do- 
caens was enabled to escort a convoy 
from Gerona to Barcelona. 

97. The intelligence fr«:)m upper 
Aragon was not less disquieting. The 
Empecinado, a noted guerilla chief, 
whose stronghold was the mountains 
near Guadalaxara, had united with 
Duran and other guerilla leaders; and 
their united force, consisting of six 
thousand infantry and two thousand 
five hundred horse, besieged Calatayud: 
MiNA, another guerilla partisan, with 
five thousand men, was threatening 
Aragon from the side of Navarre; 
and lesser partisans were starting up 
in every direction. Musnier^s and 
Severole's division, indeed, numbering 



twelve thousand soldiers, succeeded in 
raising the siege of Calatayud; but 
Mina gained great successes in the 
western part of the province, pursued 
the flying enemy up to the gates of 
Saragossa, and totally destroyed twelve 
hundred Italians, who were following 
him in his retreat towards the moun- 
tains. Such was the local knowledge 
and skill of this incomparable partisan 
that, though actively pursued by seve- 
ral bodies of the enemy much superior 
to his own troops, he succeeded in get- 
ting clear off with his prisoners, which 
were taken from his hands on the coast 
by the Iris frigate, and conveyed safe 
to Corunna. The road between Tor- 
tosa and Oropesa also, Suchet's prin- 
cipal line of communication, was en- 
tirely closed by lesser bands : and it 
was easy to see, that if he either re- 
mained where he was without gaining 
decisive success, or fell back to the 
Ebro, he would be beset by a host of 
enemies who would speedily wrest from 
him all his conquests. 

98. From this hazardous situation, 
the French general was relieved by the 
imprudent daring of the Spaniards 
themselves. Blake, who was no stranger 
to the formation of a breach in the 
walls of Saguntum, and knew well that, 
notwithstanding their recent success, 
the brave garrison would in the end 
sink under a repetition of such attacks, 
was resolved that they should not 
perish under his eyes, as that of Tarra- 
gona had done under those of Campo- 
verde. He accordingly made prepara- 
tions for battle, and for this purpose 
got together twenty-two thousand in- 
fantry, two thousand five hundred 
horse, and thirty-six guns. With this 
imposing force, after issuing a simple 
but touching proclamation to his troops, 
he set out from Valencia on the even- 
ing of the 24th October, and made 
straight for the French position under 
the walls of Sagimtum. Suchet was 
overjoyed at the intelligence, which 
reached him at eleven at night; and 
immediately gave orders for stopping 
the enemy on his march, before he had 
arrived at the ground where he de- 
signed to give battle. With this view 
the French general drew up the whole 
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force that he coiild spare from the 
siege, about seventeen thousand men, 
with thirty guns, in a pass about three 
miles broad, which extended from the 
heights of Vail de Jesus and St Es- 
piritus, to the sea; and through which 
the Spanish army behoved to pass, in 
approaching Saguntum from Valencia. 
The gunners were all left in the trenches; 
and in order to deceive the garrison, 
and deter them from attempting a 
sortie, they received orders to redouble 
their fire upon the breach. But, not- 
withstanding this, the besieged from 
their elevated battlements descried the 
approaching succour, and with intense 
anxiety watched the progress of the 
advancing host. 

99. At eight o'clock on the follow- 
ing morning, the Spanish army com- 
menced the attack upon the French 
at all points, and soon drove in their 
light troops. Following up this advan- 
tage, they pressed on and won a height 
on the French right which commanded 
that part of the field, and established 
some guns there which did great exe- 
cution. The whole Spanish left, en- 
couraged by this , success, advanced 
rapidly and with the confidence of 
triumph; their dense battalions were 
speedily seen crowning the heights on 
the Fi'ench right; and the garrison of 
Saguntum, who crowded the ramparts, 
deeming the hour of deliverance at 
hand, already shouted victory, and 
threw their caiw in the air, regardless 
of the besiegers* fire, which never for 
an instant ceased to thunder on their 
walls. In truth, the crisis was full of 
danger, and a moment's hesitation on 
the general's part would have lost the 
day. But Suchet was equal to the 
crisis. He instantly ordered up Har- 
ispe's division, which, after a severe 
struggle, regained the heights; and, 
perceiving that Blake was extending 
his wings with a view to outflank his 
opponents, he brought up his second 
liiie, leaving the cuirassiers only in re- 
serve, and made a vigorous attack on 
the Spanish centre. The first onset, 
however, proved utterly unsuccessful; 
the Spaniards, driven from the height, 
rallied behind their second line, and 
again advanced with the utmost in- 



trepidity to retake it : Caro's dragoons 
overthrew the French cavalry in the 
plain at its foot; and not only was the 
hill again wrested from the infantry, 
but the guns planted on it fell into the 
enemy's hands. 

100. Everything seemed lost, and 
would have been so, but for the valour 
and presence of mind of the French 
commander-in-chief. He instantly flew 
to the reserve of cuirassiers, and ad- 
dressing to them a few words of en- 
couragement, in doing which he re- 
ceived a wound in the shoulder, him- 
self led them on to the chaise. They 
came upon the Spanish infantry, al- 
ready somewhat disordered by success, 
at the very time when they were stag- 
gered by a volley in flank fix)m the 
116th regiment, which, inclining back 
to let the torrent pass which they 
could not arrest, at this critical mo- 
ment threw in a close and well-direct- 
ed fire. The onset of the terrible 
French cuirassiers, fresh and in ad- 
mirable order, on the Spanish centre, 
proved irresistible. The Valencian 
horsemen, already blown and in dis- 
array, were instantly overthrown; the 
infantry were broken and driven back; 
not only were the captured guns re- 
taken, but the whole Spanish artillery 
in that part of the field was seized, 
and the two wings were entirely sepa- 
rated from each other. The French 
right at the same time succeeded in 
regaining the ground it had lost on the 
hills, and threw the Spanish left op- 
posed to it in great confusion into the 
plain; their left also was advancing: 
and Blake, seeing the day lost, retired 
towards Valencia, with the loss of a 
thousand killed and wounded, and two 
thousand five hundred men, and twelve 
guns, taken. Suchet lost eleven hun- 
dred men in the action; but Blake's 
inability to contend with him in the 
field was now apparent ; and so de- 
pressing was this conviction to the 
garrison of Saguntum, that they capi- 
tulated that night, though the breach 
was hardly practicable, and the garri- 
son still two thousand five hundred 
strong, deeming it a useless effusion of 
blood to hold out longer^ now that re- 
lief had become hopeless. 
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101. Though this important victory 
and acquisition gave the French gene- 
ral a solid footing in the kingdom of 
Valencia, he did not consider himself 
as yet in sufficient strength to under- 
take the siege of its capital, and the 
situation of Blake was far from being 
desperate. His foi'ces were still above 
twenty thousand men : he was master 
of an intrenched camp with a fortified 
town enclosed within its circuit ; and 
the sea and harbour gave him unli- 
mited means of obtaining reinforce- 
ments and supplies from the rear. 
Impressed with these ideas, as well as 
the serious character which the desul- 
tory warfare had assumed in Aragon, 
and Catahmia in his rear, Suchet halt- 
ed at Saguntum, and made the most 
pressing representations to Napoleon 
as to the necessity of reinforcements 
before he could proceed further in his 
enterprise. During six weeks that he 
remained quiescent at that fortress, 
he was incessantly engaged in making 
preparations for the siege of Valencia; 
while the Spaniards, who had all with- 
drawn behind the Quadalaviar, were 
daily recruiting their numbers, and 
completing the anttngements for de- 
fence. Although, however, a great 
degree of enthusiasm prevailed among 
the people, yet no indication appeared 
which augured a desperate resistance ; 
and it was very evident that the Val- 
encians, if shut up within their walls, 
would not imitate the citizens of Nu- 
mantium or Saragossa. Meanwhile, 
Suchet on two occasions had defeated 
powerful bodies of guerillas under Du- 
ran and Campillo, who were infesting 
the rear of his army; and at length 
the divisions of Severole and Reille 
having, by command of the Emperor, 
been placed under his orders, and 
reached his headquarters, he prepared 
in the beginning of December, with a 
force now augmented to thirty-three 
thousand men, to complete the con- 
quest of Valencia, and for this pur- 
pose pushed his advanced posts to 
the banks of the Guadalaviar, so that 
the river alone separated the hostile 
armies. 

102. By drawing considerable rein- 
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forcements from the troops in Murcia, 
Blake had augmented his army to 
twenty -two thousand men. He had 
broken down two out of the five stone 
bridges which crossed the river; the 
houses which commanded them on the 
south bank were occupied and loop- 
holed; the city was surrounded by a 
circular wall thirty feet high and ten 
thick, but with a ditch and covered 
way only at the gates. Around this 
wall, about a mile farther out, was the 
rampart of the intrenched camp, five 
miles round, which enclosed the whole 
city and suburbs, and was defended 
by an earthen rampart, the front of 
which was so steep as to require to be 
ascended by scaling-ladders, while a 
wet ditch ran along its front. But all 
history demonstrates that such pre- 
parations, how valuable soever to a 
brave and disciplined, are of little 
avail to a dejected or un warlike ar- 
ray, if vigorously assailed by an enter- 
prising enemy. In the night of the 
25th JDecember, two hundred French 
hussars crossed the river several miles 
above the town, opposite the village of 
Ribaroya, by swimming their horses 
across, and put to flight the Spanish 
outposts. The engineers immediately 
began the construction of two bridges 
of pontoons for the infantry and artil- 
lery; and with such expedition were 
the operations conducted, and the 
troops moved across, that, before the 
Spaniards were well aware of their 
danger, or the movement which was 
in contemplation, Suchet himself, with 
the main body of his forces, and the 
whole of Reille's division, had not only 
crossed over, but, by a semicircular 
march, had got entirely round the 
Spanish intrenched camp, in such a 
manner as to cut off the retreat from 
the city towards Alicante and Murcia. 
It was precisely a repetition of the 
circular sweep by which Napoleon, in 
180'6, had interposed between Ulm and 
Vienna, and cut off all chance of escape 
from its ill-fated garrison, [a/ife. Chap. 
XL. § 49]. The French hussars fell in 
with the Spanish cavalry hurrying out 
of the city to stop their advance at 
Aldaya, several miles round, and to 
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the south-west o£ the intrenched camp. 
The former were overpowered in the 
first encounter, and General Broussand 
made prisoner; but soon rallying, as 
fresh troops came up, they regained 
their lost ground, delivered their gene* 
ral, and pursued their march. At the 
same time, the better to conceal his 
real design, Suchet caused Palombini 
with his division to cross the river a 
little farther down, and make for Mis- 
lata, and the westward of Valencia. 
The two divisions of Musnier and Ha^ 
bert, which were left on the other 
bank of the river, commenced a furi- 
ous assault on the north of the in« 
trenched camp. The roar of artillery 
was heard on all sides ; the rattle of 
musketry seemed to envelop the city; 
and it was hard even for the most ex- 
perienced general to say to which quar- 
ter succour required in the first in* 
stance to be conveyed. 

103. In the midst of all the tumult, 
however, the I'rench marshal inces- 
santly pressed on to the main object 
of his endeavours, which was to sweep 
round the whole southern side of the 
town, and interpose near the lake Al- 
BUFEBA DA VALEltciA,* on the sea* 
coast, between Blake's army and the 
line of retreat to Alicante. So anxious 
was he to effect this object^ that he 
put himself at the head of Harispe^s 
division, which formed the vanguard 
of the force which had crossed the 
river at Ribaroya, and, pressing con- 
stantly forward, overthrew all oppo- 
sition, and never halted till he had 
reached the western margin of the 
lake, and had become entire master of 
the southern road. Meanwhile, the 
action continued- with various suc- 
cess in other quarters; the leading bri- 
gades of Palombini's division, charged 
with the attack on Mislata, encoun- 
tered so tremendous a fire from the 
Spanish infantry and redoubts, that 
they fell back in utter confusion almost 
to the banks of the Guadalaviar; but, 
without being diverted by this check, 
fresh battalions crossed over, carried 
the villages of Mannisses and Quarte, 

* There are several Albuferas; the word 
means a salt-water lake or marsh, similar to 
the ** Baff/' on the shores of the Baltic 



and, following fast on the traces of 
Harispe, completed the sweep round 
the intrenched camp, and established 
the general-in-chief in such strength 
on its southern front, that he was in no 
danger of being cut off, and in con- 
dition to shift for himself. Deeming 
himself secure, Suchet at this critical 
moment ascended the steeple of the 
village of Chirivilla, to endeavour to 
ascertain by the line of smoke how 
the battle was proceeding in other 
quarters; and, when there, he narrow- 
ly escaped being made prisoner by a 
Spanish battalion, which, in the gene- 
ral confusion, entered the village, then 
occupied only by a few horsemen and 
his own suite. It was only by an im- 
petuous charge of his aides<le-camp 
and personal attendants, that the ene- 
my, who were ignorant of the impor- 
tant prize within their grasp, were re- 
pulsed. 

104. General Habert at the same 
time not only drove the enemy from 
the northern bank below Valencia, but, 
throwing a bridge over the river, under 
cover of the fire of fifty pieces of can- 
non, passed over, amidst a terrible fire 
of cannon and musketry, and pushed 
his advanced postson till they met, near 
the northern end of the lake of Albu- 
fera, those of Harispe, which had cross- 
ed above the town and accomplished 
its circuit on the southern side. Thus 
the investment of the place was com- 
pleted; and so little had the victors 
suffered in this decisive operation, that 
their loss did not exceed five hundred 
men. That of the Spaniards was not 
much greater, though they abandoned 
eighteen guns to the enemy ; but they 
sustained irreparable damage by hav- 
ing their army entirely dislocated, and 
the greater part of it shut up, without 
the chance of escape, in Valencia, where 
Blake with seventeen thousand men 
had taken refuge. The remainder 
broke off from the main body, and, 
fortunately for the independence of 
the Peninsula, succeeded in reaching 
Alicante, though in straggling bands, 
to the number of above four thousand 
men. It is a signal proof of the con- 
tempt which the French general must 
have entertained for his opponents. 
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that he thus ventured to spread his 
troops in a circular sweep of more 
than fifteen miles in length, with their 
flank exposed the whole way to the at- 
tacks of a concentrated enemy little 
inferior in number, in possession of an 
intrenched camp. It is a proof, too, 
of the real foimdation for that con- 
tempt, that he succeeded in his design. 
105. The decisive effects of the in- 
vestment of the intrenched camp and 
city of Valencia, were speedily appar- 
ent. A few days after, Blake, at the 
head of fifteen thousand men, endea- 
voured to force his way out of the 
town by the left bank of the Guadala- 
viar ; but though the column at first 
had some success, and drove in the 
enemy's advanced posts, yet Blake had 
not determination enough to enforce 
the only coimsel which could extricate 
the troops from their perilous predica- 
ment. Lardizabal did not evince his 
oisual energy in the advance ; the ad- 
vice of the heroic Zayas to press on at 
all hazards, sword in hand, was over- 
ruled ; some difficulties at crossing the 
canals threw hesitation into the move- 
ments of the whole ; and, after losing 
the precious minutes in vacillation, the 
Spanish general retraced his footsteps 
to Valencia ; while his advanced guaixl, 
to whom the order to return could not 
be communicated, got safe off to the 
mountains. A similar attempt was 
made a few days after on the road to 
Alicante with no better success. Mean- 
while Suchet was commencing regular 
approaches ; and, on the night of the 
5th, the Spanish general, despairing 
of defending the vast circuit of the 
intrenched camp with a depressed 
army and irresolute population, with- 
drew altogether from it, and retired 
into the city. The French, perceiving 
the retrograde movement, broke into 
the works, and pressed on the retiring 
enemy so hotly that eighty pieces of 
heavy artillery, moxmted on the re- 
doubts, fell into their hands, and they 
immediately established themselves 
within twenty yards of the town wall. 
Rightly conjecturing that the resist- 
ance of the Spaniards would be more 
speedily subdued by the teri-ors of a 
bombardment than by breaphing the 



rampart, Suchet immediately erected 
mortar batteries, and began to dis- 
charge bombs into the city. Blake at 
first refused to capitulate, when terms 
were offered by the French general. 
No preparations, however, had been 
made to stand a siege ; the pavement 
had nowhere been lifted ; no barri- 
cades were erected ; there were no cel- 
lars or caves, as at Saragossa, for the 
besieged to retire into to avoid the fire. 
Ere long some of the finest buildings 
in the city, particularly tlie noble 
libraries of the archbishop and the 
university, were reduced to ashes; and 
the impossibility of finding subsistence 
for a population of a hun<hred and fifty 
thousand souls besides the troops, as 
well as the desponding temper of the 
inhabitants, whose spirit was complete- 
ly broken by the long train of disasters 
which had occurred in the east of 
Spain, soon convinced the Spanish gen- 
eral of the impossibility of holding 
out. After the bombardment had con- 
tinued some days, therefore, and the 
town had been set on fire in different 
places, he proposed to capitulate. His 
terms, however, were sternly rejected; 
and at length, finding the majority of 
the inhabitants adverse to any further 
resistance, he surrendered at discre- 
tion. 

106. By the capture of Valencia, the 
French general, in addition to the rich- 
est, most populous, and most impor- 
tant city of the Peninsula, next to Ca- 
diz, that remained still unsubdued, 
became master of sixteen thousand 
regular troops, the best in Spain, who 
were made prisoners; besides three 
hundred and ninety pieces of cannon, 
thirty thousand muskets, two thousand 
cav^ry and artillery horses, twenty- 
one standards, and immense military 
stores of all kinds. Seldom has a greater 
blow been struck in modern war: it 
was like that delivered by the English 
when they stormed the fortress of 
Seringapatam. The Spanish army 
marched out on the 10th of January, 
and, having laid down their arms, were 
immediately sent off to France. The 
elements of resistance still existed in 
the province : Alicante waa unsub- 
dued ; no hostile troops had approached 
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the plains of Murcla, and the moun- 
tain range which separated it from New 
Castile swarmed with active and reso- 
lute guerillas. But all unity of purpose 
or regular government was destroyed 
among the patriot bands by the faU of 
the provincial capital; the desultory 
warfare gradually died away, or was 
confined to the neighbourhood of the 
mountains ; and the rich and beautiful 
plain of Valencia, the garden of Spain, 
the scene which poetic rapture sought 
in vain to enhance, with all its immense 
resources, fell entirely under the French 
power, and was immediately turned to 
the best account by the vigorous ad- 
ministration and oppressive imposi- 
tions of MtO^hal Suchet. 

107. Order was completely preserved, 
discipline rigorously maintained ; but 
all the most energetic characters, espe- 
cially among the clergy, on the side 
of independence, nearly fifteen hun- 
dred in number, were arrested and 
sent to France, and some hundreds of 
them shot when imable from fatigue 
to travel farther. The perpetrators 
of the disgraceful murders which had 
stained the commencement of the war 
were justly executed; while an enor- 
mous contribution brought into the 
imperial coffers all that was rescued 
from private rapacity. On the city 
and province of Valencia, at the close 
of four oppressive and burdensome 
campaigns, the French marshal imposed 
a contribution of fifty millions of francs, 
or two miUious sterling, equivalent to 
five or six millions on a small portion 
of England; and such was the skill 
which long experience had given the 
officers of the imperial army in ex- 
tracting its utmost resources from the 
most exhausted country, that this enor- 
mous impost was brought, with very 
little deduction, into the public trea- 
sury. 

108. The subjugation of the pro- 
vince was soon after completed by the 
reduction of the little fort of Penisco- 
la; which, after a short siege, capitu- 
lated, with seventy-four pieces of can- 
non and a thousand men, in the begin- 
ning of February. This conquest was 
of importance, as completing the paci- 
fication of the whole province, and 



clearing of all molestation the road 
from Tortosa. Encouraged by the easy 
reduction of this stronghold, Mont- 
brun, with his cuirassiers and horse- 
artillery, who had been detached, by 
Napoleon's orders, from Marmont's 
army to act against Valencia, presented 
himself before Alicante, and began to 
throw bombs from a few pieces into 
the town. This ludicrous attempt at 
a bombardment, however, only had 
the effect of accelerating the prepara- 
tions for defence, which were now made 
in good earnest, and with such effect 
that the French general retired from 
before its walls towards Madrid, where 
his presence was loudly called for by 
the menacing attitude of the English 
on the Portuguese frontier. Alicante, 
meanwhile, daily beheld its defenders 
strengthened by the arrival of the 
broken bands who had escaped the 
wreck of Valencia ; a powerful English 
force, some months afterwards, from 
Sicily, landed within its walls ; and 
this town shared, with Cadiz and Car- 
thagena, the glory of being the only 
Spanish cities which were never sullied 
by the presence of the enemy, 

109. Justly desirous of giving a pub- 
lic mark of his high sense of the great 
services rendered to his empire by 
Marshal Suchet and his brave compan- 
ions in arms, Napoleon, by a decree 
dated the moment that he received 
intelligence of the fall of Valencia, be- 
stowed on the former the title of Duke 
of Albufera, the scene of his last and 
most decisive triumph, with rich do- 
mains attached to it in the kingdom of 
Valencia ; on the latter, an extraordi- 
nary donation of two hundred million 
francs, or £8,000,000 sterling. These 
immense funds were directed to be 
realised "from our extraordinary do- 
main in Spain, and such parts thereof 
as are situated in the kingdom of Val- 
encia," SLX\d afford a striking example 
of the system of extortion and spolia- 
tion which the Emperor invariably put 
in force in all the territories which he 
conquei*ed. But the hour of retribution 
had arrived : the British armies on the 
Portuguese frontier were about to com- 
mence their immortal career; Russia 
was preparing for the decisive conflict; 
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and there remained only to Suchet and 
his descendants the barren title which 
recalled the scene of his triumph and 
his glory. 

110. There is no passage in the later 
history of Napoleon which is more 
worthy of study than the campaigns of 
Suchet, which have now been consid- 
ered. Independent of the attention 
due to the military actions of a general, 
whom that consummate commander 
has pronounced the greatest of his cap- 
tains, there is enough in the annals of 
his exploits to attract the notice and 
admiration even of the ordinary histo- 
rian, who pretends to nothing but a 
general acquaintance with military 
affairs. In the other campaigns of the 
French generals, especially in later 
times, the interest felt in the indivi- 
dual commander is often weakened by 
a perception of the magnitude of the 
force at his disposal, or its obvious 
superiority in discipline and equip- 
ment to the enemy with which it had 
to contend ; and the Emperor himself, 
in particular, hardly ever took the field, 
from the time when he mounted the 
imperial throne till he was reduced 
to a painful defensive struggle in the 
plains of Champagne, but at the head 
of such a force as at once insured vic- 
tory and rendered opposition hopeless. 
But in the case of Suchet, equally with 
that of Napoleon himself in the Italian 
campaign of 1796, or the French one 
of 1814, no such disproportion of force 
existed ; the resources of the contend- 
ing parties were very nearly balanced; 
and it was in the superior fortitude 
and ability of the victorious general 
that the reol secret of his success is to 
be found. 

111. If the imperial commander was 
at the head of a body of men, supe- 
rior in discipline, equipment, military 
prowess, and numbers, so far as real 
8oldier3 are concerned, to those under 
the Spanish generals; these advan- 
tiiges, how great soever, were compen- 
sated, and perhaps more than compen- 
sated, by the rugged and inaccessible 
fastnesses of which the greater part of 
Catalonia is composed, the absence of 
any practicable road through them, 
the number imd strength of the forti- 



fied towns, the indomitable spirit and 
patriotic ardour of the inhabitants, 
and the vast resources at their com- 
mand, from the vicinity of the sea 
and the succour of the English navy. 
No one who studies these campaigns 
can doubt that these circumstances 
counterbalanced the superior discipline 
and prowess of the French army in 
the field; that the issue of the con- 
test thus came to be mainly depen- 
dent on the comparative talents of the 
two generals ; and that if their relative 
positions in this respect had been re- 
versed, and Suchet had been at the 
head of the Spanish, and Campoverde 
or Blake of the French forces, the re- 
sult would in all probability have been 
the entire overthrow of the imperial 
power in the east of the Peninsula. 
And in the inexhaustible mental re- 
sources of the French general, his for- 
titude in difficulty, presence of mind 
in danger, and the admirable decision 
with which, in critical moments, he 
abandoned all minor considerations to 
concentrate his whole force on the 
main object of the campaign, is to be 
found the real secret of his glorious 
successes, as of all the most illustrious 
deeds recorded in history. 

112. For the same reason, there is 
no period of the Peninsular War which 
an English historian feels so much 
pain in recounting, as that of this gal- 
lant but abortive struggle in the east 
of Spain. When we reflect on the no- 
ble stand which the province of Cata- 
lonia, aided only by transient succours 
from Valencia, made against the armies 
of two French marshals, which num- 
bered seventy thousand admirable 
troops, in possession of the principal 
fortresses of the country, when we recol- 
lect how equally the scales of fortune 
hung on several occasions, and with 
what decisive effect even a small rein- 
forcement of regular troops, happily 
thrown in, would unquestionably have 
had on the issue of the contest ; it is not 
without the bitterest feelings of regret 
that we call to mind that, at that very 
moment, twelve thousand English sol- 
diers lay inactive in Sicily, an island 
effectually defended by our fleets from 
foreign invasion, and within only a few 
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days' sail of the scene of conflict. Had 
half this force been landed in Cata- 
lonia previous to the siege of Tortosa, 
the French general would never have 
approached its walls. Had it been 
added to the defenders of the breaches 
of Tarragona, the French grenadiers 
would have been hurled heacQong from 
its ramparts. Had it even come up to 
the rescue under the towers of Sagun- 
tum, the imperial eagles would have 
retreated with shame from the inva- 
sion of Valencia; and the theatre of 
the first triumphs of Hannibal might 
have been that of the commencement 
of Napoleon's overthrow. If we recol- 
lect that the capture of Valencia in 
the east of Spain was contemporane- 
ous with the fall of Ciudad Rodrigo 
in the west, and that the extinction of 
regular warfare in one part of the 
Peninsula occurred at the very mo- 
ment when a career of decisive victo- 
ries was commencing in another, it is 
difficult to over-estimate the impor- 
tance of the effects which would have 
followed such a happy addition of 
British succour, — as it would have 
kept alive the conflagration in a quar- 
ter where it was already burning so 
fiercely, and prevented that concen- 
tration of the enemy's force against 
Wellington, in the close of 1812, which 
well-nigh wrested from him the whole 
fruits of the Salamanca campaign. 

118. But it is still more painful to 
vecoUect that English succour was at 
hand when the last stronghold of Cata- 
lonian independence was torn by over- 
whelming force from the arms of free- 
dom; that the warriors of the power 
which had seen the conquerors of 
Egypt and the fortunes of Napoleon 
recoil from the bastions of Acre, be- 
held secure from their ships the grena- 
diers of Suchet mount the breach of 
Tarragona; and that, when the garri- 
son of Saguntum saw their last hopes 
expire by the defeat of the army 
beneath their walls, British ships 
received by signal the intelligence, 
and the conquerors of Maida, within a 
few days' sail, might have snatched 
their lam^els from the victors. We 
have a mournful satisfaction in re- 
cpimting the horrors of the Corunna 



retreat; we dwell with exultation on 
the carnage of Albuera ; for that suf- 
fering was endured and that blood was 
shed in a noble cause, and England 
then worthily shared with her allies 
the dangers of the contest. But to re- 
late that Tarragona fell imaided when 
the English banners were in sight ; that 
deeds of heroism were done, and Eng- 
land though near was not there — ^this 
is indeed humiliation, this is truly na- 
tional dishonour. And under the in- 
fluence of this feeling, it is not only 
without regret, but with a sense of 
justice which amounts to satisfaction, 
that the subsequent disgrace of the 
British arms before the walls of Tarra- 
gona will be recounted; for it was fit- 
ting that on the one and only spot in 
the Peninsula where deeds unworthy 
of her name had been done, the one 
and only stain on her fame should be 
incurred.* 

114. In truth, even a cursory record 
of the campaign of 1811 must be suf- 
ficient to convince every impartial ob- 
server that a political paralysis had, to 
a certain extent, come to affect the 
British government, and that the cabi- 
net was far from being directed dur- 
ing that year with the firm and un- 
shrinking vigour which had hitherto 
characterised it. Nor is it difficult to 
discover to what cause this change is 
to be ascribed. The year 1811 was, 
as already noticed, [ante, Chap. LXiv. 
§ 60], one of extraordinary distress in 
England: the exports and imports 
taken together had sunk, as compared 
with the preceding year, no less than 
thirty-six millions; the revenue had 
declined by above two millions; while 

* These observations are made in a na- 
tional view, and for national objects only. 
No reflection is intended either on the na- 
val and military officers engaged, who hod 
scarcely a land force at their disposal ade- 
quate to the rude encounter which awaited 
them with the French veterans who crowded 
roimd the breach of Tarragona, and who did 
offer, though in a desponding way, to put 
their force, slender as it was, at the disposal 
of the Spanish governor. The chief blame 
rests with the administration, who had not 
discernment enough in military affairs to see 
that Tarragona was the vital point of the war 
in the east of Spain, and that the whole force 
we possessed in the Mediterranean should 
have been directed to its support 
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the uniyersal and poignant distress 
among the manufacturing classes, in 
consequence of the simultaneous oper- 
ation of the Continental System and 
the American Non- intercourse Act, 
rendered the contraction of any con- 
siderable loan, or the imposition of 
fresh taxes of any amount, a matter of 
extreme difficulty. Add to this the enor- 
mous expenditure consequent, in the 
beginning of the year and the close of 
the preceding one, on the vast accumu- 
lation of solcUers in the lines of Torres 
Yedras, and the unparalleled drain of 
specie which had taken place from the 
necessity of supplying the warlike mul- 
titude, and at the same time import- 
ing one milUon five hundred thousand 
quarters of grain, which had not only 
well-nigh exhausted the treasure of the 
country, but necessarily crippled all ao* 
tive operations on the part of the Eng- 
lish generals in the Peninsula. 

115. But notwithstanding the weight 
justly due to these circumstances, a 
more minute examination of the state 
of parties at that period will demon- 
strate that it was not to them alone, 
nor even chiefly, that the languid oper- 
ations of the English on the east of 
Spain, diving this momentous year, 
are to be ascribed. Wellington had 
clearly pointed out the important ad- 
vantages which must accrue ta the 
French from the fall of Valencia, both 
from the concentration of all their 
force against himself, which it would 
enable the imperial generals to make; 
the resources which would await Su- 
chet^ and could immediately be ren- 
dered available in the province; and 

* " The loss of Valencia would be of gi'eat 
importance : the greater part of the gran- 
decs of Spain have estates in that province, 
upon the revenues of which they nave sub- 
Aisted since they have lost everything else- 
where. It may be expected, therefore, that 
the loss of this kingdom will induce many to 
wish to submit to the French yoke. The 
probability that the fall of Valencia would 
immediately follow the loss of Tarragona, 
was the cause of the ferment at Cadiz in the 
beginning of last summer. Though Blake 
has found no resources in that province, the 
French will find in Valencia the resources of 
money and provisions of which thcv stand 
so much in need. This conquest will enab'e 
the enemy to concentrate their forces. Even 
if Suchet should be unable to press on fifirther 
to the south of Valencia, and Soult should be 



the disinclination which the grandees 
at Cadiz, having estates in the east of 
Spain, would in consequence probably 
feel towards any farther prosecution of 
the war.* That the British ministry 
were fully alive to these considera- 
tions, and prepared to act upon them as 
soon as they felt themselves secure in 
their offices, is proved by the consider- 
able expeditions which, when equally 
hard pressed for money, they sent to 
Alicante from Sicily in June 1812 ; 
and which, though not conducted with 
any remarkable ability, efiectually stop- 
ped the progress of the French in the 
east of the Peninsula. The supine- 
ness with which, in the course of 1811, 
they permitted a much fairer opportu- 
nity of effecting this great object to 
escape, is to be ascribed chiefly to the 
insecure tenure by which they then 
held the reins of power, and the de- 
termined and impassioned resistance 
which the Opposition, their probable 
successors, had invariably offered to 
the continuance of the contest, f 

116. The Prince Regent, as already 
noticed, [antCf Chap. lxiy. § 85], had 
assumed the reins of power, upon the 
incapacity of his father, in February 
1811; and though he had continued 
the ministers in their several offices, 
yet he had done so on the distinct ex- 
planation that he was actuated solely 
by a desire, while the reigning mon- 
arch had any chance of recovery, not 
to thwart ms principles or choice of 
public servants ; and it was well under- 
stood that, as soon as the restrictions 
expired in February 1812, he would 
send for the Whig leaders, which, in 

unable to communicate with him through 
Murda, Suchet will be enabled to communi- 
cate by a former route that he formerly pos- 
sessed witii the armies of the centre and of 
Portugal ; and his army will be disposable 
to support the armies of the north and Por- 
tugal opposed to ua.*'->WELLiNQT0N to Vie 
Earl of Liverpool, 4th December 1811 ; 
GuRWOOD, viii. 421, 422. 



are beaten three times a-week in the House 
of Commons ? A great deal might be done if 
there existed in England less party and 
more public sentiment, and if there was 
any government.**— Lord Wellington to Ad- 
miral Brrkelet, April 7, 1810; Gurwood. 
vi 21. 
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point of f act, he immediately did. The 
knowledge of this precarious tenure of 
their power not only disheartened 
government from any fresh or extra- 
ordinary efforts in a cause which they 
had every reason to believe was so 
soon to be abandoned by the succeed- 
ing administration, but weakened to a 
most extraordinary degree their ma- 
jority in the House of Conunons, 
which in general, during that inter- 
regnum, did not exceed twenty or 
thirty votes.* The Opposition were 
so inveterate against the Spanish war, 
that not only did they declaim against 
it in the most violent manner on all 
occasions, both in and out of parlia- 
ment, but, if we may believe the con- 
temporary authority of Berthier, actu- 
ally corresponded, during the most 
critical period of the contest, with Na- 
poleon himself, and furnished him 
with ample details on the situation of 
the English army, and the circum- 
stances which would, in all likelihood, 
defeat its exertions.^ It is not sur- 
prising that a ministry thus power- 
fully thwarted, destitute of any mem- 
bers versed in military combination, 
with a very scanty majority in parlia- 
ment, and no support farther than the 
cold assent of duty from the throne, 
should, during this critical year, have 
shrunk from the responsibiUty of im- 
plicating the nation, on a more ex- 
tended scale, in a contest of doubtful 
issue even under the most favourable 
circmnstances, which was, to all ap- 

* On the regency question, on January 21, 
ISll -a vital question to ministers — ^the ma- 
jority was only twenty-two, in a remarkably 
full house of four hundred and two members; 
and on Mr Vansittart's resolutions on the 
bullion report., a still more important divi- 
sion, it was only forty. — ParU Deb, xviii. 
973 ; XX. 128. 

t " The formal intention of the Emperor 
is, in the month of September (ISll), after 
the harvest, to combine a movement with 
the army of the south, a corps of the central 
arm V, and your army, in order to defeat the 
English, until which time you ought to act 
so that none of the enemyis troops may be 
able to keep the field. Wo are perfectly in- 
structed by the English, and know much 
more than you do. The Emperor reads the 
Loudon papers, and every day a great nuni' 
ber oflettert of the Oppontion, some of whom 
accuse Lord Wellington, and speak in detail 
of your opcmtions, England trembles for 



pearance, to be abandoned as hopeless 
by their successors. , 

117. And yet, so little can even tho 
greatest sagacity or the strongest in- 
tellect foresee the ultimate results of 
human actions, and so strangely does 
Providence work out its mysterious 
designs by the intervention of free 
agents, and the passions often of a dia- 
metrically opposite tendency of man- 
kind, that ii there are any circum- 
stances more than others to which the 
immediate catastrophe which occasion- 
ed the fall of Napoleon is to be ascrib- 
ed, it is the unbroken triumphs of Su- 
chet in the east, and the strenuous 
efforts of the English Opposition to 
magnify the dangers and underrate the 
power of Wellington in the west of 
the Peninsula. Being accustomed to 
measure the chances of success in a 
military contest by the achievements 
of the regular troops employed, and 
an entire stranger to the passions and 
actions of parties in a free community, 
the French Emperor not unreasonably 
concluded, when the last army of Spain 
capitulated in Valencia, and the whole 
country from the Pyrenees to Qibral- 
tar had, with the exception of a few 
mountain districts, submitted to his 
authority, that the contest in the Pen- 
insula was at an end, so far as the 
Spaniards were concerned. And when 
he beheld the party in Great Britain 
who had all along denounced the war 
there as utterly hopeless and irrational 
on the part of the country — and some 

her army in Spain, and Lord Wellington has 
always held your operations in great fear."— 
Major-Cfeneral Berthier, to Marthal Mas- 
SENA, Prince d'Ssslinff, Paris, 29th March 
1811.— Belmas, Joumaux det Siiges dan* la 
P^inmU, i. 495, 496. 

The "extensive correspondence" which is 
here stated to have gone on between Napa* 
leon and the English Opposition took place in 
March 1811 ; that is, when Massena lay at 
Santarem, and Wellington at Cartaxo, the 
most critical period of the campaign and the 
war. Notwithstanding the high authority on 
which the existence of this correspondence is 
asserted, it is impossible to believe that it 
took place with anv of the leaders of the 
Opposition ; but it shows with what a spirit 
the party, generally speaking, must have 
been actuated on this subject, when any, 
even the lowest of their number, could, at 
such a moment, resort to communication 
with the mortal enemy of their country. 
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of vrhom, in their zeal against its con- 
tinuance and to demonstrate its absurd- 
ity, had actually corresponded with 
himself, even at the crisis of the con- 
test — on the eve of getting possession 
of the reins of power in London, he 
was naturally led to believe that no 
cause for disquiet existed in conse- 
quence of the future efforts of England 
and Spain. 

118. He was thus tempted to prose- 
cute, without hesitation, his prepara- 
tions for the Russian war ; and, before 
finishing the conflict in the Peninsula, 
to plunge into the perils of the Moscow 
campaign. And it was the double 
strain thus occasioned, as he himself 
has told us,* which proved fatal to the 

* ' • This unfortunate Spanish war, " said Na- 
poleon, " was a veritable wound — the prime 
cause ofthe misfortunes of France. England 
brought an army into the Peninsula, and 
thence she became the victorious agents the 
formidable supporter of all the Tutrigues 
which have been formed on the Continent— if 
is thU tcJiich has ruined me. "—Las Cab. iv. 205. 



empire. Had he been lees successful 
in the east of Spain — had the English 
Opposition less strenuously asserted 
the impolicy and hopelessness of Brit- 
ish resistance in the west, he would 
probably have cleared his rear before 
engaging with a new enemy in front. 
Neither could have withstood his whole 
force if directed against itself alone ; 
and the concentration of all his mili- 
tary power against Wellington, in the 
first instance, would have chilled all 
chance of success in Russia, and ex- 
tinguished the hopes of European free- 
dom. So manifestly does Supreme 
Power make the passions and desires 
of men the instruments by which it 
carries into effect its inscrutable pur- 
poses, that the very events which vice 
most strenuously contends for, are 
made the ultimate causes of its ruin ; 
and those which virtue had most ear- 
nestly deprecated when they occurred, 
are afterwards found to have been the 
unseen steps which led to its salvation. 



CHAPTER LXYI. 



OAHFAION OF 1811 ON THE POBTUGUESE FBONTIEH. 



1. When the retreat of Massena from 
Torres Vedras had delivered the realm 
protected by Wellington from the im- 
perial yoke, and the battle of Fuentes 
d'Onore had destroyed the former's 
hopes of retaining a permanent footing 
within the Portuguese frontier, [ante, 
Chap. LXiii. § 91], Wellington's eyes 
were immediately turned towards Ba- 
dajoz, the loss of which he justly con- 
sidered as not only perpetually endan- 
gering the west of the Peninsula, but 
as by far the greatest calamity which 
had happened to the Allies since Napo- 
leon had taken Madrid. For, though 
not belonging to the first rank, either 
from wealth or population, this re- 
nowned fortress was of the very high- 



est importance, from its great strength 
and important situation on the Estre- 
madura frontier — at once forming a 
base for the operations of an invading 
army, which should threaten Lisbon 
on its most defenceless side, that of 
the Alentejo, and the strongest link in 
the iron girdle which was to restrain 
Wellington from pushing his incursions 
into the Spanish territory. While 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz remained 
in the enemy's hands, it was equally 
impossible for Wellington to feel any 
confidence in the safety of Portugal, or 
undertake any serious enterprise for 
the deliverance of Spain. The vast 
importance of fortresses in war, over- 
looked or forgotten amidst the unpar- 
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alleled multitudes who overspread the 
plains of Europe during the latter 
years of the Revolutionary war, was 
fully appreciated and clearly expressed 
by the greatest masters in the art of 
war it produced — Napoleon and the 
Duke of Wellington.* 

2. As the first siege of Badajoz by 
the English, and its immediate conse- 
quence, the battle of Albuera, are the 
true commencement of the deliverance 
of the Peninsula, and of that surpris- 
ing series of victories by which the 
French were in two campaigns strip- 
ped of all their conquests in Spain and 
driven across the Pyrenees, by an army 
which could not bring a third of their 
disposable forces into the field, it is 
of the highest importance to obtain a 
clear conception of the relative posi- 
tion of the contending parties at this 
eventful period, and of the causes which 
contributed to the production of so 
extraordinary a result. The British 
and Portuguese forces in Portugal, no- 
minally above eighty thousand strong, 
could seldom number above fifty thou- 
sand men fit for actual service. This 
arose from the extremely reduced 
state of the Portuguese regiments after 
the French retreat from Torres Vedras, 
and the vast number of English sick who 
encumbered the hospitals — the result 
chiefly of the invariable unhealthiness 
of fresh regiments when first taking 
the field, and of the seeds of permanent 
disease which many of them brought 
with them from the Walcherenmarshes. 

* " The loss of Badajoz I consider as by &r 
the greatest misfortune wMch has befallen 
lis since the commencement of the Penin- 
sular War."— Wellington. 

' ' Hod it not been for the fortresses in Flan- 
ders." says Napoleon, ** the reverses of Lords 
XIV. would have occasioned the fall of Paris. 
Priuce Eugene of Savoy lost a campaign in 
besieging Lille: the siege of Landrecy gave 
occasion to Villars to bring about a change 
of fortime. A himdred years after, in 1793, 
at the time of the treason of Dumourier, the 
strong places of Flanders again saved Paris : 
the ^ies lost a campaign in taking Condd, 
Valenciennes, Quosnoy, and Landrecv. That 
line of fortresses was equally vaetal in 1814 ; 
and in 1815, if they had been in a condition 
of defence, and not affected by the political 
events at Paris, they would have arrested, 
till the German armies came up, the Anglo- 
Prussiun army on the banks of the Somroe."' 
— Napolbon, Memoirs in Montholon, i. 292. 



The strong bond of patriotism which 
had, during the invasion of their coun- 
try, held the Portuguese troops to 
their standards, had been sensibly weak- 
ened since the last French columns 
had receded from their frontiers; and 
though the extraordinary fatigues of 
the pursuit did not at the time disable 
a large proportion of the troops, yet 
when they were over, and stationary 
habits began to coexist with hot wea- 
ther, the number of sick became so ex- 
cessive, that, in the beginning of Oc- 
tober 1811, above twenty-five thousand 
British and Portuguese were in hos- 
pital, of whom upwards of nineteen 
thousand were English soldiers. And 
such was the amount of desertion or 
sickness among the Portuguese at the 
commencement of Wellington's offen- 
sive campaign, that while thirty thou- 
sand stood on the rolls of the regiments 
for British pay, not more than fourteen 
thousand could be collected round the 
standards of the English generaLf 

8. On the other handy the French 
force at that period in the Peninsula 
amounted to the enormous number of 
three hundred and seventy thousand 
men, of whom forty thousand were 
cavalry ; and of this number two 
hundred and eighty thousand were 
present with the eagles. A consider- 
able part of this immense host, indeed, 
was actively engaged under Macdonald 
and Suchet in Catalonia, or was neces- 
sarily absorbed in keeping up the vast 
line of communication from the Pyre- 
nees to Cadiz ; but still the disposable 
amount of the troops which could be 
brought into the field from the three 
armies of the north of Portugal, and 
of the south, was nearly triple what 
the English general could command, 
and they seemed to render any offen- 
sive operations on his part utterly 
hopeless. Soult's forces in Andalusia 
and the southern part of Estrema- 
dura, on the Ist of October, numbered 
eighty-eight thousand men, including 
ten thousand cavalry, of whom sixty- 
seven thousand were present with the 
eagles : Marmont, in Leon, had sixty- 
one thousand under his banners, of 
whom above forty-one thousand in- 
t See Appendix, H, Chap, lxvl 
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fantry and ten thousand horse were in 
the field ; Joseph, in the centre, hod 
twenty-two thousand French troops, of 
whom seventeen thousand could as- 
semble round their standards, besides 
nearly an equal number of Spaniards 
around Madrid, the greater part of 
whom could, in case of need, be joined 
to the columns of Marmont : while the 
army of the north, under Marshal Bes- 
si^res, and subsequently General Caf- 
farelli, amounted to the enormous 
number of a hundred and two thou- 
sand men, of whom seventy - seven 
thousand foot and eleven thousand 
horse were present with the eagles. 
In addition to this, reinforcements to 
the amount of eighteen thousand men 
were on their march, who actually en- 
tered Navarre in August and Septem- 
ber of this year ; so that the united 
force to which the British were oppos- 
ed in the autumn of 1811 was not less 
than two hundred and forty thousand 
men actually in the field.* Supposing 
a hundred thoiisand of this immense 
force to have been absorbed in guard- 
ing the fortresses and keeping up the 
communications, which probably was 
the case, there would have remained a 
hundred and forty thousand men, who, 
by a combined effort, might have been 
brought to bear against Wellington, 
without relinquishing any other part 
of Spain, or nearly triple the force 
which he could by possibility oppose 
to them.f And these were not raw 
conscripts or inferior troops, but the 
very flower of the imperial legions, led 
♦ Present with the eagles : — 

Soult. 67,000 

Marmont, 51,000 

Josei>h 17,000 

Bessi^res, . . . .88,000 
Beiut'urcementa, . . . 17,000 

240,000 
t This calculation coincides with that of 
Soult^ made at the time in a letter to Joseph, 
eyen after twenty thousand men had been 
lost to France by the battle of Salamanca. 
*• If your m^esty should collect the army of 
Aragon, the army of Portugal, and that of 
the centre, and' march upon Andalusia, 
120,000 men will be dose to Portugal." This 
was exduding any part of the immense army 
of the north, full sixty thousand strong, of 
whom thirty thousand ab least were dispos- 
able.— Soult to Joseph, August 19, 1812, 
taken at rifioria.— Napibk, v. 286. 



by the best marshals of the Empire, 
comprising that intermixture of the 
steadiness of veterans with the fire of 
young troops, which, it is well known, 
is most favourable to military success : 
and they proved themselves capable, 
at Albuera, Badajoz, and Salamanca, 
of the most heroic exploits, t 

4. When the magnitude and com- 
position of this force are taken into 
consideration, and it is recollected that, 
from the entire extinction of any regular 
Spanish army in the provinces which it 
occupied, no serious diversion was to be 
expected from their exertions, what- 
ever partial annoyance the guerilla 
parties might occasion, — when we call 
to mind that all the fortresses in the 
kingdom, with the exception of Cadiz, 
Carthagena, and Alicante, were in pos- 
session of the French generals ; that 
the whole resources of the country 
were in their hands, and levied witn 
merciless severity by officers long 
trained to systematic plunder and 
completely skilled in the art, for the 
use of the troops, who were thus en- 
tirely taken off the imperial treasury ; 
and that the whole conflict was under 
the immediate direction of a ruler im- 
equalled in the ability with which he 
always brought his vast resources to 
bear on the vital point of the cam- 
paign, — it becomes an object of the 
highest interest to inquire how it was 
that the British were in a condition to 
maintain their ground at all in the 
Peninsula against such overwhelming 
multitudes ; and still more how it 
happened that, laying aside the defen- 
sive, they were enabled to dislodge 
this vast array from the whole strong- 
holds of the country, and finally to 
drive them, like chaff before the wind, 
over the Pyrenees into the south of 
France. 

6. Such an inquiry cannot be satis- 
factorily answered by merely referring 
to the military talents of Wellington, 
and the extraordinary gallantry of his 
followers. For, granting their full 
weight to these certainly most im- 
portant elements in the contest, they 
oould not effect an impossibility, which 
the discomfiture of such a host by so 
t See Appendix, I, Chap. lxvi. 
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Bmall a body^ of assaUants would at 
lirst sight appear. Experience, as Well- 
ington himself remarked, has " never, 
at least in later times, realised the 
stories which all have read, of whole 
armies being driven by a handful of 
light infantry and dragoons ;" and 
even the most sincere believer in the 
direction of human affairs by a Su- 
preme Power, cannot doubt that, hu- 
manly speaking, there is much truth 
in Moreau's assertion, that "Provi- 
dence favours the strong battalions." 
There must, it is evident, have been 
some causes, in addition to the bravery 
of the English troops, and the great 
abilities of their chief, which brought 
about this maiTellous deliverance; and 
it is in their discovery that the great 
usefulness and highest aim of history 
are to be found. Such an inquiiy can 
form no detraction from the merits of 
the British hero ; on the contrary, it 
will lead to their highest exaltation — 
for no great revolutions in human af- 
fairs can be brought about but by the 
concurring operation of many general 
causes ; and it is in the perception of 
the incipient operation of these causes, 
when hidden from the ordinary eye, 
and contrary to those in action on the 
surface, and their steady direction to 
noble purposes, that the highest effort 
of military or political intellect is to 
be found. 

6. (I.) The first circumstance which 
gave an advantage to Wellington, and 
compensated in some degree the vast 
superiority of the enemy's force, was 
his central situation, midway between 
the widely scattered stations of the 
French generals, and the powerful 
citadel, stored with all the muniments 
of war, and renting on that true base 
of British military operations, the sea, 
which lay in its rear. Grouped at the 
distance of two hundred miles from 
the ocean, on either bank of the Ta- 
gus, with a secure retreat by converg- 
ing lines to the strong position of Tor- 
res Vedras, ascertained by experience 
to be all but impregnable, the British 
troops were in a situation to threaten 
either Ciudad Rodrigo and the forces 
of Marmont in the north, or Badajoz 



and the vanguard of Soult in the south- 
em parts of the Peninsula. At the 
time when they were most widely sev- 
ered from each other, the forces of 
Beresford or Hill in Estremadura, and 
Wellington himself in Beira or on the 
Agueda, were not distant by more than 
sixty or seventy miles, and could, if 
hard pressed, unite in a few days ; 
whereas the French troops, after the 
occupation of Andalusia, were scatter- 
ed over an immense line, more than 
five hundred miles in length, stretch- 
ing from the mountains of Asturias to 
the ramparts of Cadiz ; and nearly two 
months must elapse before they could 
combine in any common operations. 
The force under Marmont, immediately 
in front of Wellington, was not superior 
to his own army in strength ; and its 
means of obtaming subsistence, and 
keeping considerable bodies of men to- 
gether, were, from the desert nature 
of the plains of Leon, much inferior. 
Thus, by uniting with Beresford on 
the south of the Tagus, or calling him 
to his own standard on the north, he 
had a fair chance of striking a serious 
blow befoi*e the distant succour neces- 
sary to avert it could be collected from 
the banks of the Douro or the Quadal- 
quivir. It was by a similar advantage 
of a central position between his widely 
separated enemies, that Frederick the 
Great so long resisted, on the sands of 
Prussia, the distant armies of Austria 
and Russia converging from the Vistula 
and the Elbe ; that Napoleon, on the 
banks of the Adige and in the plains 
of Champagne, so successfully warded 
off the redoubtable blows prepared for 
him by the slow tenacity of the Aus- 
trian councils ; and that the consul 
Nero, in the second Punic war, effected 
the deliverance of Italy, and changed 
the fate of the world, by taking ad- 
vantage of the interior line of com- 
mtmication which separated the forces 
of Hannibal in Apulia from those of 
his brother Hasdrubal on the banks of 
the Po.* 

* The mo6t perfect example of tlie won- 
derful effect of a skUful use made of an Inte- 
rior line of communication, by a ibrce inferior 
upon the whole, but superior to either taken 
singly, is to be found in the march of the con- 
sul Nero, from the ground which he occupied 
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7. (II.) The circumstances of the 
British armies in respect of supplies 
afforded another advantage to the Eng- 
lish general, of which he did not fail 
to avail himself, and in regard to which 
he was much more favourably situated 
than his antagonist. The country from 
in front of Hannibal in Apulia, to the Me- 
taunis in tho plain of Lombardy, where he 
ruet and defeated the great Carthaginian 
army under Hasdrubal, and thereby turned 
the fate of Carthage and of the ancient 
world. The march and plan of the consul 
Claudius Nero are admirably narrated in the 
following psissages from Livy; and they are 
singularly instructive, as showing how ex- 
actly similar his plan of ojperations was to 
that which has justly acquired for Napoleon 
tlie admiration of the world: — " Meanwhile 
four Gallic horsemen and two Numidians, 
who were sent to Hannibal with a letter 
from Hasdrubal, after he had retired from 
the siege of Placentia, having traversed nearly 
the whole length of Italy through the midst 
of enemies, while following Hannibal as he 
was retiring to Metapontum, were taken to 
Tarentum by mistaking the roads, where 
they were seized by some Roman foragers, 
-who were straggling through the fields, and 
brought before the propraetor, Caius Clau- 
dius. At first they endeavoured to bafSe him 
by evasive answers, but threats of applying 
torture being held out to them, they were 
compelled to confess the truth, when they 
fully admitted that thev were the bearers of 
a letter from Hasdrubal to Hannibal. They 
were delivered into the custody of Lucius 
Virginius, a military tribime, together with 
the letter, sealed as it was, to be conveyed 
to the consul Claudius. At the same time 
two troops of Samnites were sent with them 
as an escort. Having made their way to the 
consul, the letter was read by means of an 
interpreter, and the captives were interro- 
gated, when Claudiust coming to the couclu- 
bion that the predicament of the state was 
not such as that her generals should carry 
on the war, each within the limits of his 
own province, and with his own troops, ac- 
cording to the customary plans of warfare, 
and with an enemy marked out for him by 
the senate, but that some unlooked-for and 
unexpected enterprise must be attempted, 
which, in its commencement, might cause 
no less dread among their countrymen than 
their enemies, but which, when accomplish- 
ed, might convert their great fear into great 
joy, sent the letter of Hasdrubal to Borne to 
the senate, and at the same time informed the 
conscript fathers what his intentions were ; 
and recommended that, as Hasdrubal had 
-written to his brother that he should meet him 
in Umbria, they should send for the legion 
from Capua to llome, enlist troops at Rome, 
and oppose the city forces to the enemy at 
Namia. Such was his letter to the senate. 
Messengers were sent in advance through the 
territory of Larinum, Marrucia, Frentaua, 
and Prsetutia, where he was about to march 
his army, with orders that they should all 



Madrid to the Portuguese frontier, and 
especially towards the Alentejo, was 
reduced by the devastations and grind- 
ing contributions of the French armies 
to an almost continuous desert;* the 
peasants had for the most part aban- 
doned their possessions, and joined the 
briug do-wn from their farms and towns to 
the road-side provisions ready dressed for the 
soldiers to eat ; and that they should bring 
out horses arfd other beasts of burden, so 
that those who were tired might have plenty 
of conveyances. He then selected the choicest 
troops out of the whole army of the Romans 
and allies, to the amount of six thousand in- 
tSemtry and one thousand horse; and gave out 
that he intended to seize on the nearest town 
in Lucauia and tho Carthaginian garrison in 
it, and that they should all be in readiness 
to march. Setting out by night he tiurned off 
towards Ficenum, and making his marches 
as long as possible, led his troops to join his 
colleague, having left Quintus Catius, lieu- 
tenant-general, in command of the camp.-^ 
When Nero had got such a distance from the 
enemy that his plan might be disclosed with- 
out danger, he briefly addressed his soldiers, 
observing, that ' there never was a measure 
adopted by any general which was in appear- 
ance more daring than this, but in reality 
more safe : that he was leading them on to 
certain victory. For as his colleague had not 
set out to prosecute the war which he con- 
ducted imtil forces both of horse and foot 
had been assigned to him by the senate to 
his own satistaction, and those greater and 
better equipped than if he had been going 
against Hannibal himself, that they woul(^ 
by joinmg him, however small the quantity 
of force which they might add, completely 
tiim the scale. That when it was only heard 
in the field of battle (and he would take care 
that it should not be heard before) that an- 
other consul and another army had arrived, 
it would insure tho victory. That rumour 
decided war; and that the most inconsider- 
able incident had power to excite hope and 
fear in the mind. That they would them- 
selves reap almost the entire glory which 
would be obtained if they succeeded, for it 
was invariably the case that the last addition 
which is made is supposed td have effected 
the whole. That they themselves saw with 
what multitudes, what admiration, and what 
good wishes of men their march was attend- 
ed.'"— Livy, lib. xxvii. cap. 43, 45. 

* "The whole country between Madrid 
and the Alentejo is now a desert, and a still 
smaller proportion of land than before has 
been cultivated this winter. The argument 
of the people of the country is, that it is 
better to rob than to sow and have the pro- 
duce of their harvests taken from them; and 
the French begin to find, that they cannot 
keep their large armies together for any ope- 
ration which will take time, and that, when 
we can reach them, they can do nothing 
with small bodies." — ^Wellington to Lord 
Liverpool^ 4th December 1811 GaawooD, 
viii. 422. 
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guerilla parties, with which all the 
mountain ridges abounded, deeming it 
better to plunder others than be plun- 
dered themselves ; and to such a 
pitch had their penury risen, that the 
imperial generals were in all the pro- 
vinces under the necessity of sending 
to France, in winter 1812, for seed- 
corn, to prevent cultivation from be- 
ing altogether abandoned.* The con- 
sequence was, that the French armies 
approaching the Portuguese frontier 
either from the south or the north, 
were unable to keep together in large 
bodies for any considerable time ; and 
whether the object for which they were 
assembled had failed or been accom- 
plished, they were equally compelled 
to separate into widely distant pro- 
vinces to seek the means of subsist- 
ence. They were thus continually 
experiencing the truth of Heniy the 
Fourth's saying, **That in Spain, if you 
make war with a small force you are 
beaten ; if with a large one, stiirved."t 
8. On the other hand, although Well- 

* "Famine had made such ravages over 
the whole Peninsula in the winter of 1812, 
that grain was awaiiting to sow the ground ; 
and the generals-in-chief in Andalosia, La 
3Iaucha, Catalonia, and Old Castile, wrote to 
Berthier to request him to forward seed-corn 
from France.'*^ — Bel&ias, Joum. de» SUges 
dans la P^inttde, i. 223. 

t " Such was the destitution of the coun- 
try," says Marmontj "on the Portuguese 
frontier, that in April 1811 the army of Por- 
tugal lost its whole artillery and great part 
of its cavalry horses in six days, between the 
Coa and the Agueda, of absolute famine. I 
arrived at the headquarters of the army of 
the north in January last. I did not find a 
single grain of com in the magazine, not a 
penny in the military chest; nothing any- 
where but debts, and a real or fictitious 
scarcity, of which it is hardly possible to 
form an idea, the natural result of the ab- 
surd system of administration which had 
been adopted. Provisions, even for each 
day's consumption, could be obtmned only 
by arms in our hands ; there is a wide dif- 
ference between that state and the possession 
of magazines which can enable an army to 
move. On the other hand, the English 
army is always miited and disposable, be- 
cause it is supplied with money and the 
means of transport. Seven or eight thou- 
sand mules are employed in the transport of 
its means of subsistence. The hay which the 
English cavalry consumes on the banks of 
the Coa and the Agueda, comes fh>m Eng- 
land."— Marmokt to Berthier, 26th Feb. 
1812 : Belmas, Joum. desSiiges dans la Fin- 
insule, i. 629, 632; Pieces Just, 



iiigton experienced nearly the same 
difficulties, so far as the resources of 
the counti'y were concerned, yet he 
had means of overcoming them which 
the enemy did not enjoy. Of specie, 
indeed, he often had little or none; 
but the credit of the countiy, his own 
strenuous exertions, and the efforts of 
government, went far to obviate that 
great disadvantage. Not only was the 
wealth of England applied with lavish, 
though sometimes misguided prodigal- 
ity, to the support of his army, and 
supplies of all sorts brought by every 
wind that blew to the harbour of Lis- 
bon, — although the extraordinary dif- 
ficulty of procuring specie from Eng- 
land, or the means of transport in the 
country, often exposed him to extreme 
difficulties on the Spanish frontier, — 
but the great rivers of the Douro, the 
Mondego, and the Tagus, gave him the 
important facilities of water carriage 
to a considerable distance in the inte- 
rior. The former of these rivers was 
navigable for boats of large burden to 
within eighty, the Mondego to within 
a hundred miles of the frontier on the 
Agueda; andWellingtontookmeasures, 
which came into operation in March 
1812, which rendered the Douro navi- 
gable as far as its junction with that 
lesser stream. This was an immense 
advantage, especially when the attack 
of fortified places was to be undertaken 
on the Portuguese frontier; for the 
principal French magazines were on 
the Douro and the Tonnes, and their 
battering-train and stores required to 
be brought from Madrid or Bayonne, 
the former of which was above two 
hundred, the latter more than thred 
hundred and fifty miles from the scene 
of action. Whereas the stores of the 
British, even when carried to Ciudad 
Rodrigo or Badajoz, had only to be 
conveyed a hundred miles by land car- 
riage, not half the shorter distance. 
It was in a great measure from a con- 
sideration of this advantage that Well- 
ington, in December 1811, wrote to 
Lord Liverpool — " Our situation is 
improving ; and, whatever may be the 
fate of Valencia, if the Spanish nation 
hold out, I think they may yet be 
saved." 
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9. (III.) The Fi'enchgenerals, following 
out the established imperial system of 
making war maintain war, and wrench- 
ing the whole expenses of the troops 
out of the provinces which they occu- 
pied, had inflamed immensely the gene- 
ral irritation felt at their rule ; and the 
misery and despair which their exac- 
tions produced had augmented to a 
fearful degree the guerilla bands over 
the whole country. We have the autho- 
rity of Mariano d'Orquijo, home se- 
cretary to Joseph, for saying, that the 
great increase of the guerilla parties, 
especially in Leon, Navarre, and the 
two Castiles, in the years 1810, 1811, 
and 1812, arose from the establishment 
of provincial governments, and the in- 
numerable acts of extortion practised 
on the inhabitants by the French mili- 
tary authorities.* This mode of pro- 
viding for themselves was reduced to 
a perfect system by the imperial gene- 
rals. A fixed sum was imposed on the 
inhabitants, and levied from them with 
merciless severity under the ten'ors of 
military execution; and to such a de- 
gree of perfection had long practice 
brought the French troops in this op- 
pressive art, that they contrived to 
subsist, and to levy all the resources 
which they required, out of districts 
which any other army would have con- 
sidered as absolutely exhausted. The 
soldiers were everywhere trained them- 
selves to reap the standing corn, and 
grind it by portable mills into flour : 
if green, they mowed it down with 
^qual dexterity for their horses ; if 
reaped, they forced it from the pea- 
sants' place of concealment, by placing 

♦ "His majesty could cite a crowd of in- 
stances of oppression which have exasperat- 
ed the minds of the inhabitants, furnished 
arms to the insurrection, and given the Eng- 
lish grounds for supposing projects which 
Teally did not exist, and rendering the war 
interminable. Let the number of brigands 
and insurgents in Spain be counted, and it 
-will at once be seen how much they have in- 
creased since the institution of the military 
governments. It is the decree of 8th Febru- 
ary 1810, establishing miUtary governments 
in'Navarre, Biscay, Aragon, and Catalonia, 
that is the real cause of the war still continu- 
ing, and the flames of discord having again 
risou up after they seemed extinguished." — 
The Minuter of State D'Orquijo to the Duke 
i>E Santa Fe. Madrid, 12th Sept. 1810, taken 
at Vittoria. See Nawer, iv. 617, 623. 



the bayonet to their throats. In this 
way, they were, to a very late period 
of the war, when the general ruin of 
agriculture forced them to rely in some 
degree on magazines, entirely relieved 
from all care about communications 
or supplies, which to the English gene- 
ral, who paid for everything that was 
consumed by or required for his troops, 
often proved a matter of excessive dif- 
ficulty.t 

10. But, on the other hand, they 
paigl dearly for this advantage in the 
unbounded exasperation which their 
extortions excited among the whole 
rural population, and the universal 
partisan warfare which they aroused 
in the flanks and rear of every consid- 
erable detachment. The consequence 
was, not merely that guerilla chiefs 
sprang up in every qus^er where the 
shelter of mountains rendered pursuit 
difficult, and under Mina and Duran 
in Navarre, the Empecinado in the 
Guadalaxara mountains, the curate 
Merino in Leon, and II Pastore on the 
coast of Biscay, kept alive the war, and 
did incredible mischief to detached bo- 
dies of the enemy ; but smaller bodies 
called Partidas hovered everywhere 
round their flanks and rear, and almost 
entirely obstructed their communica- 
tion with each other. On the other 
hand, the regularity with which the 
English always paid for all the supplies 
required for their army, rendered them 
so popular with the rural population 
that they brought information and in- 
tercepted letters with incredible dili- 
gence and rapidity to headquarters, 
and kept the British general always as 
well informed of his adversaries' move- 
ments as they were ignorant of his. 
Thus Wellington, from his central 
position on the Portuguese frontier, 

t " The army of Portugal," said Welling- 
ton, ** has been surrounded for the last six 
weeks, and scarcely even a letter reaches its 
commanders: but the system of organised 
rapine and plunder, and the extraordinary 
discipline so long established in the French 
armies, enable it to subsist at the expense of 
the toted ruin of the country in which it has 
been placed ; and I am not certain that Mar- 
shal Marmont has not now at his command 
a greater quantity of provisions and supplies 
of every kind than we have from Lisbon." — 
Wellington to Lord Bathurst, 2l8t July 
1812 ; GURWOOD, ix. 298. 
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was enabled to select his own time and 
place for an attack. His preparations 
were to a surprising degree unknown 
to the enemy, who, as already more 
than once remarked, had seldom any 
means of communicating with each 
other; and not unfrequently a serious 
blow was struck before they were even 
aware that preparations for it were 
going forward. 

11. (IV.) The strange and impolitic 
division of the government of Spain 
which Napoleon had made, rendered 
it absolutely impossible that anything 
approaching to a regular or united plan 
of operations couldbe carried on against 
an enemy. Not only was the central 
dominion of the crown at Madrid set 
at naught by the authority of the Em- 
peror, who, from Paris, overruled and 
directed all the military operations, 
and yet left to the phantom king the 
shadow of power and the reality of 
responsibility; but all possibility of a 
coital union between him and his 
lieutenants was destroyed by the un- 
exampled, and, to a sovereign, highly 
grating distribution of the resources 
of the country which the Emperor 
had established between them. The 
whole revenues of the provinces were 
assigned to the French generals, vnih. 
all the contributions which, by the 
most rigorous military execution, they 
could extract from the wretched inha- 
bitants ; while the king in the capital 
was left with the burden of a court, 
the expenses of which he had no means 
of defraying, except the pension of a 
million of francs (£40,000) a-month 
which he received from France ; and 
even that was, in the later stages of 
the contest, exclusively devoted to the 
payment of the troops, leaving the 
king himself utterly destitute.* The 
consequence was, that the monarch 

* "lam in such distress," said Joseph, 
"as never king was before. My plate is sold 
— my ministers aud household are actually 
starving-^misery is in eveiy face, and men 
otherwise willing are deterred from Joining 
a king so little able to support them — my 
revenue is seized by the generals for the sup- 
ply of their troops. I cannot, as a King of 
Spain, without dishonour, partake of the re- 
soiirces thus torn by rapine from my sub- 
jects, whom I have sworn to protect. I can- 
not, in fine, be at once King of Spain and 



and his court were reduced to such 
straits, that the royal coimcillors were 
seen begging their bread. Joseph him- 
self was compelled to pawn his plate 
to raise the money required to pur- 
chase the necessaries of life; and Mar- 
shal Jourdan, major-general of the 
armies, after borrowing till his credit 
was exhausted, could with difficulty 
procure common subsistence. 

12. Such being the state of the court 
of Madrid, it is not surprising that the 
most bitter animosity should prevail 
between the king and the marshals in 
the provinces, who seemed placed there 
only to usurp his authority, and inter^ 
cept his revenue. His letters to Napo- 
leon, during the whole of his reign, 
are accordingly filled not only with the 
bitterest complaints of his own suffer- 
ings, but with positive accusations of 
treason against his lieutenants, espe- 
cially Soult, whom he openly charged 
with aspiring to the throne of Anda- 
lusia.t But it was all in vain. The 
power of the sword was irrevocably 
vested in these rigorous taskmasters; 
and when Joseph, on one occasion, in 
desperation laid his hands on a large 
magazine of corn collected near Tole- 
do, Marmont immediately sent troops, 
who recovered the magazine by force, 
telling the owners of the grain they 
might apply to the monarch for pay- 
ment. 

13. Nor was it only with the King 
of Spain that the French marshals, 
wielding the whole military power of 
the country, were then at variance. 
There was no cordial union or co-ope- 
ration among themselves, and they 
wanted that indispensable preliminary 
to military operations — ^unity of design 
and implicit obedience among the com- 
manders employed. Each, accustomed 
to regal state and authority in his own 

General of the French. Let me resign, and 
live peaceably in France. The Marquis Cav- 
alles, a councillor of state and minister of 
justice, has been seen actually begging for a 
piece of bread." — Joseph to Napoleon, April 
11. 1813, taken at ViUoriai Napier, v. 444, 
445. 

i See confidential letter of the Duke dk 
Feltrb to Joseph, Paris, 10th November 
1812 ; and Colonel Despehs to Joseph, 22d 
September 1812, taken at Vittoria; Napier, 
T. Not. 6 and 6, Apjpendix: and v. 197, TexU 
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province, and looking to the Tuileries 
only for the instructions he was to 
obey, felt his vanity mortified, and his 
consequence lessened, when he was 
called upon to act in obedience to, or 
even to co-operate on equal terms with, 
any of his brother marshals. To sucli 
a height did this discord rise, that 
Ney was put under arrest by Masseua, 
during the retreat from Portugal, for 
direct disobedience of orders ; and no 
subsequent military operation of any 
length was underteJcen by any two of 
the marshals jointly, till the victories 
of Wellington forced them into one 
still disunited mass after the battle of 
Salamanca. Soult remained in Anda- 
lusia living in regal magnificence on 
the banks of the Qua<Ulquivir, and 
deeply engaged in great designs for 
that province, from which he was only 
occasionally diverted by the progress 
of the British in Estremadura. Bes- 
si^res, openly condemning both the re- 
tention of Badajoz and the siege of 
Cadiz, found himself so occupied with 
the protection of the great communi- 
cation in the north, from the increas- 
ing vigour of the Biscay and Navarre 
guerillas, as to be able to lend only a 
casual aid to the army of Portugal;* 
while Marmont, at the head of that 
force, was immediately exposed to the 
attacks of Wellington, without any cor- 
dial support either from the army of 
the centre in his rear, or the distant 
columns of Soult or Bessi^res on either 
flank. 

14. When the English general assum- 
ed the offensive, and the period of dis- 
aster began, the French commanders 

♦ "All the world is aware of the vicious 
system of our operations; every one sees th&t 
we are too much scattered. "We occupy too 
wide an extent of country : we exhaust our 
resources without profit and without neces- 
sity : we cling to dreams. Cadiz and Bada- 
ioz will swallow up all our resources : Cadiz, 
because it wiU not be taken ; Bads^oz, be- 
cause it can only be supported by an army. 
The only safe course would be to destrov 
the one, and abandon, for the moment, aU 
thought of the other. We should concen- 
trate our forces ; retain certain points d'ap- 
vui for the protection of our magazines and 
nospitals; and regard two- thirds of Spain as 
a vast battle-field, which a single victory 
may either secure to or wrest from us, un- 

VOL. IX. 



mutually laid the blame on each other. 
Joseph loudly accused them of selfish 
regard to their separate interests ; while 
Napoleon, who could ill brook reverses 
of any kind, thundered out his censure 
in such cutting terms from the Tuil- 
eries or Russia against them all, as made 
the greater number of them tender 
their resignations, and gave rise to a 
constant and rapid change of com- 
manders on the exposed frontier at the 
most critical period of the war. Each 
marshal was solicitous chiefly for the 
protection of his own province, with 
the safety of which he was intrusted, 
and in which the foundations of his 
fortune or his ruin were laid; and when 
the king applied to either for succour, 
the answer he got from Soult or Suchet 
was, that he might come to Seville or 
Valencia, but that they could spare no 
aid to him. Wellington, on the other 
hand, though at the head of far infe- 
rior forces, like Frederick the Great 
when contending with the armies of 
Austria and Russia, commanded them 
all. Experience had taught him the 
impracticability of any co-operation 
with the wretched armies of Spain; 
and, relying on his own British and 
Portuguese alone, he trusted, by unity 
of operation and the superiority of a 
central position, to obtain advantages 
over forces, in number triple his own, 
but disseminated over an immense sur- 
face, and disjointed by separate inter- 
ests and variety of direction.f 

16. (V.) But beyond all doubt» the 
most powerful ally which Wellington 
had in the prosecution of his operations 
against the French generals in the Pen- 
til we change our whole system, and serious- 
ly set about pacifying and conquering the 
country. We have not a man on the coast, 
from Bousillon to Barcelona ; Valencia is the 
centre of all the insurgents of the north and 
centre, and still we are besieging Cadiz." — 
Bessieres to Berthieb, 6th June 1811; 
BsLMAS, AppendiXt No. 73, vol. i. 

These views were highly displeasing to 
Napoleon, who a few mouths after supersed- 
ed Bessidres in the command of the army of 
the north ; but they were far sounder than 
the Emperor's own, said he lost the Pen- 
insula by not adopting and adhering to 
them. 

t See Pieces Just, in Belmas, Joumaux des 
SUffes, i. 630-657. 

I 
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insula, was to be found in the oppres- 
sive manner in which they were con- 
strained by Napoleon to carry on the 
war, and the incredible excesses of 
(Tuelty to which they had recourse to 
maintain their soldiers, and repress the 
hostility which the exactions, every- 
where going forward, had excited in 
all the provinces. When it is recol- 
lected, indeed, that nearly four hundred 
thousand French soldiers were perman- 
ently quartered on the Spanish terri- 
tory, and had bben so now for three 
years; that during the whole of that 
time this immense body had been paid, 
fed, clothed, and lodged chiefly at the 
expense of the conquered districts, who 
had already been exhausted by the 
contributions of their own troops and 
guerillas, and devastated by sdl the 
horrors of war during four successive 
campaigns ; it becomes rather a matter 
of astonishment how they contrived to 
extract anything at all in the end from 
a country so long exposed to such de- 
vastations, than that their rapine could 
be levied only by the last atrocities of 
military execution. As it was, how- 
ever, the systematic rigour and cruelty 
with which they enforced their exac- 
tions, were as unparalleled in modem 
warfare as their enormous amount was 
unexampled. It has been already 
noticed that, by his own admission, 
Suchet, whose civil administration was 
incomparably the least oppressive of 
that of any of the French generals in 
the Peninsula, contrived to extract 
eight millions of francs annually from 
the war-wasted province of Aragon, or 
more than double what it had yielded 
in the most flourishing days of the 
monarchy, [ante, Chap. Lxv. § 66], and 
that two millions sterling were at once 
levied from the small province of Val- 
encia on its conquest. Judging of the 
comparative weight of his requisitions 
and those made by others, from the 
flourishing aspect and general submis- 
sion of his province compared with the 
ravaged features and fierce resistance 
which were everywhere else exhibited, 
we may safely conclude that his exac- 
tions were not to half the amount of 
those which were elsewhere experi- 
enced. . It was this oppressive system 



of military contributions, thus adopted 
by the French commanders, and inva- 
riably acted upon from the very out- 
set of the revolutionary war, and not 
the passing devastations of the soldiers, 
that was the principal evil which pro- 
voked so universal a spirit of hostility 
to their government. 

16. The English soldiers at times 
plundered just as much as their oppon- 
ents, and perhaps, from their habits 
of intoxication, and the inferior class 
in society from which they were drawn, 
they were on such occasions more 
brutal in their disorders than the 
French. But there was one difference 
between the two, and it was a vital one 
to the inhabitants of the conquered 
countries. The English plunder was 
merely the unauthorised work of the 
common men, and was invariably re- 
pressed by the officers when order was 
restored; the whole supplies for the 
troops being paid with perfect regular- 
ity from the public funds of govern- 
ment. Whereas the French exactions 
were the result of a systematic method 
of providing for their armies, enjoined 
by express command upon all the im- 
perial generals, andformingthe ground- 
work of the whole military policy of 
Napoleon. In the case of the former, 
when discipline was restored, all mili- 
tary oppression ceased, and the pre- 
sence of the army was felt only in the 
quickened sale for every species of 
produce which the inhabitants enjoyed, 
and the immense circulation of money 
which took place: in that of the lat- 
ter, the more thoroughly that mili- 
tary subordination was established, the 
greater was the misery which prevailed 
around the soldier^s cantonments, from 
the greater perfection which the sys- 
tem of methodical robbery bad attain- 
ed. And this difference appeared in 
the clearest manner when they respec- 
tively quitted the countries which they 
had long occupied. When Soult aban- 
doned Andalusia, of which he had en- 
joyed the whole resources for three 
years, such was the universal destitu- 
tion which prevailed, though the coun- 
try was the richest in Spain, and had 
not seen any serious invasion during 
that time, that the French armies of 
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the Boutb, the centre, and Portugal, 
had reoeiTed no pay for one, the civil 
servants, none for two years; whereas 
the wealth which had been poured into 
Portugal by the British ai'my, during 
the same period, was so enormous, that 
it had far more than counterbalanced 
all the devastations of Massena's inviv- 
sion, and all the sacrifices of the long- 
protracted contest.* 

17. But^ oppressive as were the exac- 
tions of the French armies, the severity 
of the military executions by which 
they were levied, and the infamous 
cruelty of the imperial decrees by which 
it was attempted to suppress the insur- 
rections to which they gave rise, were 
still more instrumental in producing 
the general and increasing hostility to 
their authority which characterised the 
later years of the war. Not only did 
Soult in Andalusia issue and act upon 
a proclamation, directing '* no quarter 
to be given to any of the Spanish 
armies or armed bands, and idl the 
villages where any resistance was at- 
tempted, to be delivered to the flames," 
[ante, Chap. Lxv. § 49], but Augereau, 
in Catalonia, announced ** that every 
man taken with arms in his hands 
should be hung, without any form of 
process, by the highway ; every house 
from which resistance was made should 
be burned, and every inhabitant in it 
put to the sword;" and Bessidres in 
the north issued and enforced decrees 
unparalleled, it is to be hoped, in mo- 
dem warfare, for the cold-blooded atro- 
city in which they are conceived. By 
the first of these it is declared, that 
" the clergy, alcaldes, cur^s, and justices 
of every village, shall be responsible 
for the exact payment of the contribu- 
tions, and the furnishing the whole 
requisitions ordered by the military 

* '* The French discipline is founded upon 
the strength of the tyranny of the govern- 
ment operating upon an army, the majority 
of whom are sober* well disposed, amenable 
to order, and in some degree educated. They 
live by the a%Uhori$ei and Tfgulated plunder 



of the countrv, if any should remain ; they 
gaffer labour, hardships, and privations every 
day; they draw no money from France, and 



go on without pay, provisions, money, or 
anything ; but Ihey lose, in consequence, 
half their army in every campaign.** — Well- 
INOTOK to Lord Welleslby, January 26, 
1811 ; GUBWOOD, viL 188. 



authorities. Every village which shall 
not immediately execute the orders 
which it has received, or furnish the 
supplies demanded, shall be delivered 
over to military execution ; and every 
individiud convicted of stimulating the 
people to withstand or delay obedi- 
ence to the French orders for supplies 
and requisitions, shall be forthwith 
delivered over to a military comnus- 
sion." 

18. By the second decree, still more 
infamous, it was announced, that ''the 
fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters^ ehU- 
dren, and nephews of all individuals who 
have quitted their domiciles, and do 
not inhabit the villages occupied by 
the French, shall be held responsible 
m ihevr persons and effeds, for all acts 
of violence committed by the insur- 
gents; that if any inhabitant is carried 
off from his domicile, three of the near- 
est relations of some brigand shall be 
arrested as hostages, and shot if the 
individual is. put to death ; that every 
person who shall be absent eight days 
without permission shall be considered 
as a brigand, and hie relations proceed- 
ed against in terms of this decree; 
that every perstm not provided with a 
earte de sureti shall be immediately 
sent to prison ; every one found cor- 
responding with the insurgents put to 
death; and every one writing to the 
inhabitants of a country occupied by 
them, sentenced to ten years' imprison- 
ment." It was reserved for the armies 
of a power which began the contest 
with the cry of war to the palace and 
peace to the cottage, and which pro- 
fessed the most unbounded philan- 
thropy, especially towards the poor, to 
push, in the nineteenth century, the 
responsibility f oralleged transgressions 
beyond the utmost lunits assigned to 
them by the jealous tyranny of impe- 
rial Rome ; and to denounce the pun- 
ishments proclaimed, as a penalty not 
against subjects revolting against their 
acknowledged sovereign, but against 
foreign citizens striving for the inde- 
pendence of their country, and dis- 
charging what they had themselves a 
thousand times justly styled the most 
sacred of human duties. 

19. When such were the principles 
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of war, not caaually acted on by un- 
goyemable troops in a moment of fury, 
but deliberately announced and me- 
thodically enforced by the imperial 
marshals for years together, it is not 
surprising that an uncontrollable thirst 
for revenge should have seized a large 
portion of the Spanish nation. Such, 
accordingly, was the case from the 
moment that the decrees establish- 
ing the military governments were is- 
sued in February 1810. The excessive 
rigour with which the contributions 
were everywhere levied, and the crush- 
ing weight with which they fell upon 
the peasantry, fiUed the guerilla ranks, 
as well from the bereavements which 
they occasioned, as the destitution 
which they produced. They brought 
the bitterness of conquest home to 
every cottage in the kingdom; they 
drove the iron into the soul of the na- 
tion. Revenge, that " wild species of 
justice," gained possession of every 
heart. If you inquired into the pri- 
vate history of the members of any of 
the guerilU bands, it uniformly re- 
counted some tale of suffering. One 
had had his father murdered by the 
French soldiers at the threshold of his 
home ; another had seen his wife vio- 
lated and massacred, or his children 
butchered before his eyes ; a third 
had lost both his sons in the war; a 
fourth, burnt out of house and home, 
had joined the bands in the mountains 
as the only means either of gaining a 
livelihood or wreaking vengeance. All 
in one way or other had been driven 
by suffering to forget every other feel- 
ing but the remembrance of their woes, 
and the determination to revenge them. 

* " It is time to take a decided part The 
army of the north is composed, it is true, of 
forty- four thousand men ; but if you unite 
twenty thousand together, all communica- 
tion ceases, and the insurrection makes great 
progress. The coast will soon be lost as far 
as Bilbao. We are destitute of everything ; 
it is with the greatest difficulty we can live 
from day to day. The spirit of the country 
is frightfiil. The journey of King Joseph to 
Paris— the retreat from Portugal— the eva- 
cuation of the country as ftir as Salamanca — 
have elevated their minds to a degree I can- 
not express. The bands enlarge and recruit 
daily at all points." — Ha.bshal Bbssibreb 
to Berthieb, June 6, 1811 ; Belmas, i. 560. 
, t "Navarre," said Mina, in the preamble 



Incredible were the obstacles which 
this state of things threw in the way 
of the French army ; vain the attempt 
by severity to extinguish a spirit which 
found in the excesses of that very seveiv 
ity the principal cause of its increase. 
Already in June 1811, Marshal Bes- 
sidres had bitterly experienced the 
woeful effect of the sanguinary policy 
which he had pursued.* So formid- 
able did this insurrection become in 
the course of 1812, that it engaged, as 
will appear in the sequel, the anidous 
attention both of Napoleon and his 
generals, and by degrees absorbed near- 
ly the whole army of the north, seven- 
ty thousand strong, in a murderous 
and inglorious partisan warfare. Mina 
retaliated in Navarre by a counter- 
proclaHiation, in which, in an equally 
sanguinary but more excusable spirit, 
because it was in self-defence only, he 
declared that no quarter should be 
given to the French troops.+ 

20. In the midst of this terrible 
warfare, it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that the main line of communi- 
cation from Madrid to Bayonne could 
be kept open. Fifty thousand men 
were required to gutuxl it, and, inde- 
pendent of the great fortresses of Pam- 
peluna and San Sebastian, and the fort 
of Burgos, nineteen fortified posts or 
blockhouses, each garrisoned by three 
or four hundred men, were erected on 
the line from the Bidassoa to the capi- 
tal ; eleven on the more circuitous 
route by Valladolid, Segovia, and the 
Quadarrama ; fifteen on the road from 
Valladolid to Saragossa; eight from 
Valladolid to Santander; and so on 
through the whole kingdom. Thus 

of this proclamation, " is covered with deso- 
lation ; eveiywhere tears are shed for the 
loss of the dearest ftiends ; the father sees 
the body of his son hanging for having had 
the heroism to defend his country : the son 
witnesses with despair his father sinking un- 
der the horrors of a prison, for no other rea- 
son than that he is tne parent of a hero who 
has fought for his native land. The ma^ronL 
tlie nobles, the priests, have been all ruined 
or conducted in captivity into France. All 
our efforts to introduce a more humane 
system of warfare, by showing generosity to 
our captives, have proved nugatory : there 
remains only the duty of retaliation."— Pro- 
clamation by Espoz T HiNA, December 14^ 
1811; Bblmas, i. 5H. 
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Spain was overspread by a vast iron 
net, constructed at an enormous ex- 
pense, and upheld by an incredible 
expenditure of men and treasure. But 
though it was sufficient, except in the 
mountain districts, to chain the in- 
habitants and prevent any serious in- 
surrection, yet it absorbed a large pro- 
X>ortion of the French troops, and was 
attended with a great and ceaseless 
consumption of life to the invaders; 
so that Wellington did not over-esti- 
mate its importance when, in Decem- 
ber 1811, he wrote to Lord Liverpool : 
"The people of the country are still 
disposed to resist whenever they see a 
proi^ect of advantage. Buonaparte is 
yet far from having effected liie con- 
quest even of that part of the Penin- 
sula of which he has military posses- 
sion; and, in truth, the devastation 
which attends the progress of our ene- 
mies' arms, and is the consequence of 
their continuance in any part of the 
country, ia our heit friend, and will in 
the end bring the contest to a condu- 
9ion. 

21. But if such were the difficulties 
— arising partly from the nature of the 
country which was the seat of war, 
partly from the absurd distribution of 
power in the Peninsula by Napoleon, 
and partly from the oppressive and 
exterminating mode of conducting war 
which the Revolution had established 
— with which the French generals had 
to contend, Wellington on his part did 
not recline on a bed of roses. The ob- 
stacles which thwarted his operations, 
though arising from different causes, 
were nearly as great as those with 
which his antagonists had to strive; 
and it is hard to say whether an im- 
partial survey of their relative situa- 
tions does not leave his superiority as 
greats as if his vast inferiority of force 
and unbroken career of victories were 
alone considered. 

22. The first and most important 
circiunstance which constantly thwart- 
ed all the English general's efforts for 
the deliverance of the Peninsula, was 
the long-established and incurable cor- 
ruption of every part of the Portuguese 
administration. This deplorable evil, 
the sad bequest of ages of de8|K>t- 



ism, had not at that period been coun- 
ter-balanced in the dominions of the 
house of Braganza, by the feverish and 
sometimes almost supernatural energy 
which, in a democratic convulsion, 
springs from the temporary ascendant 
of poverty, and the unrestrained ca- 
reer of passion. Portugal had lost its 
monarch and regular government ; its 
rulers owed their election in a great 
degree to popular choice, and the coun- 
try was in the most violent state of 
general excitement. But the convul- 
sion, as Wellington often observed, 
was anti-Gkdlican, not democratic ; 
the old influences still pervaded every 
department of the administration; and 
that fearful vigour was awanting which 
invariably appears, when uncontrolled 
power is for the first time vested in 
the masses, and the people enjoy the 
dangerous prerogative of laying im- 
positions on property, from the oper- 
ation of which they are, from their 
poverty, entirely exempted. Hence 
the government and whole admimstra- 
tion were corrupt and imbecile, to a 
degree which appears almost incon- 
ceivable to those who have either ex- 
perienced the permanent vigour of 
monarchical, or die transient energy of 
democratic states. So inveterate were 
abuses in every department^ that the 
people could not conceive any adminis- 
tration without them ; and when the 
soldiers enrolled under British com- 
mand received the full pay promised 
them, their astonishment knew no 
bounds, they having never, under their 
native officers, known what it was to 
have less than one-half or two-thirds 
absorbed by the peculation of those 
through whosehandsthemoney passed. 
23. Had Wellington possessed the 
same unlimited power in the civil as 
he did in the military affairs of Portu- 
gal, these abuses would speedily have 
been corrected; but, uiiortunately, 
this was very far indeed from being 
the case. His direct authority ex- 
tended only to the command of the 
armies; and although his influence 
was, doubtless, considerable with the 
regency at Lisbon, and he was most 
ably seconded by the British ambas- 
sador there, the Honourable Charles 
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Stuart/ yethia efforts to e£fect od ameli- 
oration in the public service, and com- 
municate the requisite vigour to the ad- 
mini8tration,wereperpetuallythwarted 
by the inability of its members to com- 
prehend his views; the extraordinary 
difficulty of reforming, amidst the din 
of external war, long -established do- 
mestic abuses; and the constant dread 
which the regency had of interfering 
with existing emoluments, or adopting 
any measures of compulsion against 
inferior functionaries and magistrates, 
lest they should endanger their own 
popularity. Their nervousness on this 
last head was such as to render gov- 
ernment perfectly powerless, either in 
enforcing the laws or drawing forth 
the resources of the country; and all 
the remonstrances of Wellington were 
unable to make them even adventure 
upon the very first duty of executive 
administration, that of making infe- 
rior officers do their duty. The con- 
sequence was, that though the taxes 
were veiy heavy, they were most ir- 
regularly collected, and the rich and 
privileged classes discovered a thou- 
sand ways of evading them. Ample 
levies of men were voted; but no 
adequate measures were ever taken to 
bring forth the soldiers, or send them 
back if they had left their colours. 

24. The army in the field was sel- 
dom more than half the number for 

* Afterwards Lord Stuart de Bothaay, the 
British ambassador at St Petersbur^^. 

t "The unfortunate governments in the 
Peninsula had been reduced to such a state 
of decrepitude, that there was no authority 
in Spain or Portugal, before the French in- 
vasion. The French invasion did not im- 
prove this state of things ; and, since that 
events no crime that I know of has been pun- 
ished in either, excepting that of being a 
French partisan. Those malversations in of- 
fice—those neglects of doty— that disobedi- 
ence of orders — that inattention to regula- 
tion, -whicli tend to defeat all plans for mili- 
tary operation, and ruin a state that is involv- 
ed m war more than all the plots of French 
partisans, are passed unnoticed, notwith- 
standing the numerous complaints which 
Marshal Beresford and I have made. The 
cause of all this is the mistaken principle 
oil which the government have proceeded. 
They suppose the best foundation for their 
power is a low vulgar popularity, of which 
the evidence is the shouting of the mob at 
Lisbon, and their regular attendance ut their 
levees ; and to obtain this bubble, they have 



whom pay was drawn; clothing, am- 
munition, provisions, and stores of all 
sorts, were constantly wanting for the 
troops; the means of transport were 
rarely provided for them, and never 
in time; and even the Englbh subsidy 
for the support of iJiirty thousand 
men, which was regularly advanced, 
was so much diverted to other objects, 
that the pay of the men was almost 
always in arrear; and in April 1813, 
the army in the field had received no 
pay for seven, the garrison troops for 
nine, the militia for fifteen months. 
The consequence was, that Wellington 
was obliged to feed the Portuguese 
troops from the British magazines; 
and this, in its turn, impoverished the 
resources and paralysed the efforts of 
the British army.f Had these evils 
occurred in the French armies, their 
generals would speedily have applied a 
remedy by taking the supplies wanted 
by force, and sending the owners to 
the regency for payment ; but such a 
proceeding would have been altogether 
repugnant to the English mode of car- 
rying on war. It was abhorrent to the 
nature of Wellington, and the prin- 
ciples on which he was conducting the 
contest; and, if adopted, he was well 
aware it wordd have purchased present 
relief by the sacrifice of all the grounds 
on which he hoped for ultimate suc- 
cess. Thus the evils continued through 

neglected the essential duty of making in- 
ferior functionaries do their duty, which, if 
done, would ere this have saved both coun- 
tries. On the same principle, they will not 
regulate their finances, because it interferes 
with some man's job. They will not lay on 
new taxes ; because none who do so are ever 
fovourites with the mob. They have a gene- 
ral income-tax of ten and twenty per cent ; 
but no one has vet paid a hundredth part of 
what he ought to have done. Thence, from 
want of money, they can pay nobody. The 
hire of mules and carts is never paid ; the 
horses die, and the people desert ; the com- 
missaries have no money to buy proviuons. 
or provide the means of transport ; and 
thence the troops are constantly suffering ; 
and, as I will not allow pillage, every depart- 
ment of the service is paralysed. In conse- 
quence, I have been obliged to incorporate 
the Portuguese troops with the English divi- 
sions, and both are i>aid fh>m one military 
chest ; but the evil exists in its full extent 
with the detached corps and garrison."-^ 
WsfxiNOTON to Colonel Gordon, 12th June 
1811 ; OaawooD, viii. 6, 7. 
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the whole campaigna. Remonstranoe 
and representation were the sole reme- 
dies relied on; the whole of this gi- 
gantic civil conflict in his rear fell on 
the English general, as always ensues 
in such cases; and not unfrequently 
he was engaged in presence of the ene- 
my, and wiihin sight of their Tidettes, 
in lengthened yet vain memoirs on the 
most complicated details of Portuguese 
civil administration. 

25. The next circumstance whidi 
paralysed on repeated oocasions the 
operations of the English general, and 
this often at the most critical moments, 
was the wretched condition and total 
destitution of the Spanish armies, and 
the pride and obstinacy which render- 
ed their generals imreasonably jealous 
of foreign interference, and equally 
averse to and incapable of any joint 
measures by which a material or dur- 
able benefit to the common cause 
could be obtained. Such, indeed, were 
the inefficiency and destitution of the 
Spanish forces, that it was soon dis- 
covered that their presence was a bur- 
den rather than an advantage to the 
Anglo-Portuguese troops, by bringing 
into the field a host of useless assist- 
ants, who were incapable of render^ 
ing any effectual service in the field 
against the enemy, and who yet de- 
voured all the resources by which the 
war could be maintained. So great were 
these evils found to be thai> after the 
experience of the Talavera campaign, 
Wellingtonf ormed the resolution, from 
which he never afterwards deviated, of 
engaging in no joint undertaking what- 
ever with the Castilian armies; but, 
trusting to them merely for distant 
diversions, determined to rely upon 
his own British and Portuguese forces 
alone for any operations in the front 
of the conflict. In fact, after the battles 
of Ocana and the Tormes, in the close 
of 1809, [ante, Chap. LXn. §§ 59, 63], 
no Spanish force worthy of the name 
of an army existed within the sphere 
of the British operations; and on the 
only subsequent occasion on which 
necessity compelled a junction of the 
British and Spanish in the field— at 
Albuera, in 1811 — the former only 
escaped a bloody defeat, induced by 



the obstinacy and intractability of the 
Spanish generals, and the unwieldy 
character of their troops, by the sur- 
passing valour of the English soldiers, 
and the shedding of torrents of Eng- 
lish blood.* 

26. At a subsequent period of the 
war, the lustre of Wellington's vic- 
tories, and the universal voice of all 
men of sense in the Peninsula, which 
loudly demanded that he should be put 
at the head of the whole military oper- 
ations, compelled the Cadiz govern- 
ment, much against their will, to ap- 
point him generalissimo of all the 
armies; and the increased vigour and 
efficiency which, in spite of every diffi- 
culty, he speedily communicated to 
them, clearly demonstrated of what 
benefit it would have been to the com- 
mon cause if he had been earlier ele- 
vated to the au{^eme command. But 
at the stage of the contest we are at 
present engaged with, he was not only 
thwarted by the frequent jealousy of 
the Spanish generals, one of whom, 
Ballasteros, was so mortified at his ap- 
pointment, that he resigned his com- 
mand in disgust, and well-nigh occa- 
sioned the loss of the whole fruits of 
the battle of Salamanca; but he found 
his influence and usefulness interrupt- 
ed by treason and disloyalty in the 
seat of government itself. So fiercely, 
indeed, had the passions of democracy 
now begun to Xmm at Cadiz, that, in 
their animosity at the orderly spirit of 
aristocratic rule in England, the re- 

* " Tour excelleacy may depend upon the 
truth of what 1 have repeatedly had the hon- 
our of stating to you in conversation, that 
until the Spanish armies shall possess regu- 
lar resourceSp by which they can be supplied 
during any operation which they may un- 
dertakOp and are equipped in such a manner 
that casual or trifling difficulties will not im- 
pede tbeir operations ; and until the troops 
are disciplined, as all other troops are which 
are to meet an enemy in the field, it is useless 
to think of plans of co-operation between this 
army and those of Spain, which must be 
founded <m the active oflfensive operations of 
id\ parts of the armies of all the three nations. 
I should deceive myself and you, and the gov- 
ernments of both nations, if I were to en- 
courage such a notion ; and if I were to un- 
dertake the execution of such a plan, I shotild 
risk the loss of my army for no object what- 
ever."— Welunqtok to Castanos, 24th July 
1 1811 ; OURWOOD, viiL 138. 
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publican leaders f ox^t the whole evils 
and wrongs of French invasion ; and, 
at a period when the deliverance of 
the Peninsula was no longer hopeless, 
but reasonable grounds for expecting 
it had arisen from the heroic efforts of 
the English troops, and the approach- 
ing hostility of the northern powers, a 
secret negotiation was going on be- 
tween Joseph and a considerable pro- 
portion of the Cortes, for the delivery 
of Cadiz to the French troops, and the 
submission of the whole Peninsula to 
the imperial government. They were 
willing to concede everything, and ac- 
knowledge the Napoleon dynasty, pro- 
vided the democratic constitution of 
1812 was recognised. 

27. This conspiracy, suspected at 
the time, and since fully demonstrated 
by the documents wmch have been 
brought to light, soon made its effects 
apparent from the undisguised hostil- 
ity which the Cortes manifested to- 
wards Wellington and the English 
army: the occasional excesses of the 
soldiers were magnified by the voice of 
malignitv ; their services were fox^t- 
ten, their great deeds traduced; the 
contagion had reached some of the 
genexuls of the armies, who were pre- 
pared to pass over with their troops to 
the enemy ; and nothing but the un- 
broken series of Wellington's victories, 
and the loud voice of fame which 
heralded his exploits, prevented the 
government of the Cortes, on the eve 
'of the deliverance of their country 
from the hands of the spoiler, from 
blasting all the glories of the contest 
which it had so heroically maintained, 
by uncalled-for submission and shame- 
less treachery at its termination. Many 
persons in the Cortes held secret inter- 
course with Joseph, with a view of ac- 
knowledging his dynasty, on condition 
that he would accede to the general 
policy of the Cortes in civil govern- 
ment. Early in 1813, the Conde de 
Montejo, then a general in Elio's army 
of Murcia, had secretly made proposi- 
tions to pass over, with the forces under 
his command, to King Joseph: and soon 
afterwards the whole army of the Duke 
del Parque, which had advanced to La 
Kancha, made offers of the same na- 



ture. They were actually in negotia- 
tion with Joseph, when the Emperor^s 
orders obliged the French army to 
abandon Madrid and take up the line 
of Uie Ebro. 

28. The last circumstance which, 
throughout his whole career, impeded 
the operations of Wellington, and had 
often well-nigh snatched victory from 
his hand when almost within his grasp, 
was the extraordinary difficulty which 
the English government experienced, 
especisfiy in 1811, in procuring sup- 
plies of provisions and money for his 
army, and the veiy limited amount of 
reinforcements in troops which the 
•circumstances of the British empire, 
or the apprehensions of ministers, al- 
lowed them to send to his support 
The circumstances have been already 
fully detailed* which had at that 
juncture, to an unprecedented degree, 
reduced the resources of the empire. 
It was, in truth, the crisis of the war. 
Both England and France were suffer- 
ing immensely from their mutual 
blockade; and the contest seemed re- 
duced to the question who should 
starve first. At such a time the clos- 
ing of the American harbours and the 
vast markets of the United States to 
the productions of British industry, 
added to the calamity of an unusually 
bad harvest, which required nearly 
five millions sterling to be sent out of 
the country for the purchase of sub- 
sistence, not only i*endered it almost 
an impossibility for the government 
to send to Portugal either specie or 
provisions, but made it a matter of ex- 
traordinary difficulty for the English 
general to obtain from any quarter 
supplies for his army. 

29. His correspondence, accordingly, 
during the whole of his campaigns, 
but especially in the years 1810 and 
1811, is filled with accounts of the 
difficulties which he experienced in 
getting provisions and the means of 
transport^ and the backwardness of 
government in making the requisite 
remittances ; and not unfrequently, in 
the bitterness of his heart at finding 
his best-laid schemes rendered abortive 

* Ante, Chap. lxiv. §§ 112, 120 ; and Chap. 
Lxv. 113, 114. 
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by the want of perhaps an inconsider- ' 
able sum in ready money, or a few 
stores in siege equipage, sharp com- 
plaints escaped him at the incapacity 
of the administration, which, engrossed 
with its parliamentaiy contests, left 
undone the weightier matters of the 
war.* But in cooler moments, and on 
a just retrospect of the extraordinary 
difficulties with which government, as 
well as himself, had to struggle at iJiat 
crisis, the candour of Wellington's na- 
ture modified the censure which the 
anxiety of the moment had called 
forth: he admitted that it was the 
want ofmoTieii, that if, of specie, which 
was felt during the war ; but that com- 
modity, from the e£fect of the Bank 
restriction, was then exceedingly scarce 
in England, and frequently could not 
be procured at all ; and that he had uni- 
formly received the most cordial sup- 

* The greater part of these complalnta will 
be found quoted in Napier's Peniniular War, 
V. 62-54 : GounterRemarka, ii^fra : and they 
are scattered through all Garwood's Corre- 
tpondence. 

As a specimen, the following extracts may 
be given:— JjmJ 20, 1810.— "The Ministry are 
as much alarmed as the public, or as the Op- 
position pre^nd to be : the state of public 
opinion is very unfavourable to the war ; and 
the general opinion is, that I am inclined to 
fight a desperate battle which ia to answer 
no purpose. Their private letters are in some 
degree at variance with their public instruc- 
tiona ; and they throw upon me the whole 
responsibility of bringing away the army in 
safety, after staying in the Peninsula till it 
becomes necessary to evacuate it But it 
will not answer, in these times, to receive 
private hints and opinions from ministers ; 
whiCL\ if attended to, would lead to an act 
directly contrary to the spirit, and even ^e 
letter of the public instructiona" Jwu 5, 
1810.— "This letter will show you thediffi- 
culties under which we labour for want of 
provisions, and of money to buy them. The 
miserable aod pitiftil want of money prevents 
me from doing many things which might and 
oaght to be done for the safety of the coun- 
try—yet^ if anything ^ils, I shall not be for- 
gi ven.** December 22, 1810.—" It is useless to 
exi>ect more money from England, as the 
desire of economy has overcome even the 
fears of ministers, and they have gone so 
£Eir as to send home the transports, in oixler 
to save money." Jvily 26, 1811.— "The sol- 
diers in the hospitals die because the govern- 
ment have not money to pay for the hospital 
necessaries ; and it is really disgusting to re- 
flect upon the distresses occasioned Iqr the 
lamentable want of fhnds to support the 
machine we have put in motion." There are 
a great many letters to the same effect 



port and encouragement from the min* 
isters, without excepting Mr Perceval, 
" than whom a more honest, zealous, 
and able minister never served the 
King." 

80. In truth, however, the com- 
plaints of Wellington were not alto- 
gether unfounded ; and there can be 
no doubt that his confidential letters 
to Mr Stuart, the English ambassador 
at Lisbon, written at the time, must 
be regarded by history as documents 
on which more reliance should be 
placed than subsequent general recol- 
lection, at the distance of five-aud- 
twenty years, when the difficulty was 
over, and unequalled success had gilded 
the retrospect of the past with perhaps 
unfaithful colours. Even at Uie mo- 
ment^ however, when the contest was 
going on, Wellington expressed to Mr 
Stuart bis strong sense of the extra- 
ordinary efforts which the British gov- 
ernment was making to supply the 
wants of the army, as well as the dis- 
creditable manner in which they were 
impeded by the selfishness of the Por- 
tuguese administration. "The Por- 
tuguese government," says he, " ought 
to be aware of the difficulties in which 
Qreat Britain is involved in order to 
procure, not money's worth, hul money 
— ^pecU — to maintain the contest, of 
which the probable want alone renders 
the result doubtful. In order to avoid 
this want, they are making the most 
ffiganiie efforUf at an enormous ex- 
pense, to send to this country every 
article that an army can require, in 
hopes to save the demand for, and ex- 
penditure of specie, in the purchase of 
these articles in the country ; and yet 
the Portuguese government, instead of 
seconding their laudable efforts, set 
themselves against them." Although, 
therefore, he was often most grievously 
hampered by the want of gold and sil- 
ver coin, and driven to every imagin- 
able resource to procure supplies, by 
his own exertions, for his army, yet 
his difficulties arose from other and 
more general causes than any want of 
zealous co-operation on the part of the 
English government ; and, without en- 
tirely exculpating them from blame in 
allowing their attention to be mor« 
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engrossed by their parliamentary strug- 
gles than the Peninsular contest, it 
may safely be affirmed that these 
causes were the following : — 

31. Though the contest had now 
continued nearly eighteen years, the 
English government were still, thanks 
to our insular situation and invincible 
navy, mere novices in the art of mili- 
tary warfare; and the subordinate 
functionaries in every department re- 
quired literally to be taught their 
several duties in the presence of the 
enemy. There is nothing surprising 
in this ; it is the natural result of the 
peculiar circumstances, unassailable 
power, nautical habits, popular gov- 
ernment, and commercial character of 
the English people. Though naturally 
brave, and always fond of military re- 
nown, they are the reverse of warlike 
in their ordinary habits. Naval su- 
premacy has long since made them 
trust to their wooden walls for de- 
fence ; commercial opulence opened 
more attractive pursuits than the bar^ 
ren heritage of the sword. In peace 
they invariably relax the sinews of 
war : no amount of experience can per^ 
Buade them to take any antecedent 
measures either to avert disaster or to 
insure success : they constantly expect 
that, without the least previous pre- 
paration, and with greatly inferior 
numbers, their armies, newly raised, 
uninstructed, and inexperienced, are 
to vanquish their enemies in every en- 
coimter. And the extraordinaiy valour 
of the Anglo-Saxon race has so often in 
pitched battles more than compensated 
every other disadvantage, that the re- 
sult seems almost to justify the antici- 
pation. 

32. But though in a regular fight 
native bravery may often make amends 
for the absence of military instruction 
or matured preparation, it is otherwise 
with the varied duties of a protracted 
campaign. Skill and experience on the 
part of all engaged in the vast enter- 
prise are there indispensable ; and for 
their want no amount of talent in the 
general, or of courage in the troops, 
can afford any compensation. An ar- 
my, if brave and well disciplined, may 
often vanquish a more experienced, hvtt 



less sturdy antagonist, in the field ; but 
it will prove no matchfor him in march- 
ing, retreating, finding provisions, or 
enduring the long-continued fatigues 
of a campaign. The same array which 
has successfully emerged from the perils 
of the battle-field, may ingloriously 
melt away amidst the accumulated 
horrors of ill-arranged hospitals ; the 
courage which can mount the deadly 
breach, may be rendered wholly un- 
availing by the bluntness of intrench- 
ing tools, or the shortness of scaling- 
ladders ; and the fruits of a mighty 
victory, capable of changing the fate of 
the world, may be reft from the con- 
querors by the incapacity of commis- 
saries in bringing up supplies, or the 
remissness of government in furnish- 
ing a few pieces of heavy artillery. 
Wants of this sort were those which 
Wellington so often and bitterly ex- 
perienced in the course of the Penin- 
sular campaign. Every person in the 
army, with a very few exceptions, from 
the general to the drummer, was at 
first ignorant of a great part of hia 
most necessary duties ; and the com- 
mander-in-chief was obliged himself to 
attend to the minutest details in every 
department, under the penalty of see- 
ing his best-laid projects miscarry from 
the ignorance or incapacity of those to 
whom some subordinate duties had 
been committed. 

33. Every one who has been intrust- 
ed with the responsibility of directing 
new and inexperienced public servants 
in any department, must in the outset 
have encountered this difficulty. It 
may be conceived, then, with what 
weight it pressed on a general at the 
head of an army taking the field for 
the first time, on any extended scale, 
for a century, and filled with officers 
and civil functionaries to whom ex- 
perience was unknown, and on whose 
theoretical instruction no pains what- 
ever had been bestowed. In the battle- 
field, or evolutions in presence of the 
enemy, their native steadiness and 
admirable discipline rendered them 
from the veiy outset adequate to any 
emergency; but how small a portion 
of the life of a soldier do such events 
occupy, and how much does military 
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success in the end depend upon other 
and less dazzling qualities, in which 
long experience had rendered the 
French perfect proficients i The com- 
missariat was at first ignorant of its 
duties, and often failed in procuring 
supplies at the critical moment ; the 
health of the soldiers, especially those 
newly sent out, frequently suffered 
dreadfully; and the military hospitals, 
charged sometimes with twenty thou- 
sand sick at a time, fostered contagion 
rather than cured disease ;* the ine- 
briety of the soldiers amidst the wines 
of the south too often aggravated the 
tendency to malaria fever which arose 
from the death-bestrodden gales of Es- 
tremadura ; the engineers were able 
and instructed, but the troops were 
unskilled in the labour of the trenches, 
the working tools often insufficient, 
the mining chisels blunt and useless, 
and the battering ordnance worn out 
or inadequate ; and these obstacles, 
perpetually marring the general's opera- 
tions at the most vital moment, could 
only be overcome by shedding torrents 
of heroic blood. This xmiversal igno- 
rance is not to be wondered at: it 
ensues inevitably in a nation whose 
power has superseded the necessity of 
military experience, and whose temper 
has discouraged the military art. 

34. The ministry shared in the gene- 
ral deficiencies. Trained for the most 
part to civil professions, they were 
generally unfit to judge of military 
arrangements ; they yielded the man- 
agement of the war to professional men 
of old standing, frivolous habits, capa- 
city inferior to their own, and often 
immersed, from long inactivity, in a 
flood of insignificant details ; and the 
pressing concerns of parliament, with 
the general conduct of government, 
left them little leisure to acquire, when 
in harness, the information requisite 
for a vigorous and enlightened prose- 
cution of the cabinet duties connected 
with the military department. Above 
all, they were, to an extent which now 

* The total number of sick and wounded 
wbo passed through the military hospitals of 
Portugal, from 1808 to 1814, amoimtedtothe 
enormous number of three hundred and sixty 
thousand men.— Sir James M'Gregor's Evi- 
dence b^ore the Houu of Cmtmiom. 



appears almost inconceivable, unaware 
of the vital importance of time in war. 
They almost sdways attended in the 
end to the general's requests; but 
they often did so at a period when the 
season for gaining the important effects 
anticipated from them had passed: 
they generally combined operations so 
as to favour his designs, but they not 
unfrequently marred these minor en- 
terprises by the incapacity of the un- 
tried officers whom they placed in 
command, and whom court favour or 
parliamentary influence had forced in- 
to these situations. 

85. It is in vain to ascribe these 
imhappy arrangements to the fault of 
any particular body of men then in- 
tinisted with the reins of government; 
they obviously arose from general 
causes, for they characterise equally 
the first years of every contest in Brit* 
ish histoiy. Many a Byng has been 
morally executed for faults really owing 
to the constitution of his country: 
many a Burgoyne has capitulated, be- 
cause the means of salvation were not^ 
through popular heedlessness, or the 
universal parsimony, save in presence 
of danger, of popular assemblies, put 
iuto his hands. If foresight and wis- 
dom in previous preparation, com- 
mensurate to their vigour and reso- 
lution when warmed in the contest, 
had been given to democratic societies, 
the English people in modem, as the 
Roman in ancient times must long 
since have obtained the empire of the 
world. Instead, therefore, of ascribing 
peculiar blame to any one class in the 
British Islands for the manifold diffi- 
culties with which Wellington had to 
struggle in the first years of the con- 
test, let us regard them as the inevi- 
table consequence of previous neglect 
and long -continued security on the 
part of the whole empire ; and let this 
reflection only enhance our admiration 
of the hero whose resolution and saga- 
city prepared, and the army whose 
bravery and perseverance secured, the 
means of overcoming all these ob- 
stacles, and brought the British army 
in triumph to the walls of Paris. 

86. But on considering the com- 
parative weight of the difficulties with 
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ivhich the Britisli and French generals 
had to contend in this memorable con- 
test, one observation applies to them 
all, eminently characteristic of the con- 
flicting principles on which it was con* 
ducted, and the antagonist powers 
which were there brought into opera- 
tion on the opposite sides. The French, 
by disregarding every consideration of 
justice or humanity, forcibly wrench- 
ing from the vanquished people their 
whole resources, and extracting from 
their own countrymen, by the terrors 
of the conscription, all the physical 
force of sixty millions of subjects or 
allies, had obviously the advantage in 
the outset; and the chances were veiy 
great that, before the English could 
gain any solid footing in the Penin- 
sula, they would be dnven from it by 
a concentration, from all quarters, of 
overwhelming forces. This, according- 
ly, was what had happened in all the 
previous campaigns of the British dur- 
ing the war; and it had been prevent* 
ed from again occurring onlv by the 
admirable foresight with which the 
position of Torres Yedraa had been 
chosen and strengthened. 

87. But, on the other hand, when 
the first brunt of the imperial onset 
had been withstood, and the contest 
was reduced to a series of protracted 
campaigns, the balance became more 
even, and at length, by the natural re- 
action of mankind against oppression, 
inclined decisively in favour of the 
. British general. The English method 
of procuring supplies by paying for 
them, though extremely costly, and 
far less productive at first than the 
French mode of taking possession of 
them by force, proved in the end the 
only one which could permanently be 
relied on, for it alone did not destroy 
in consumption the means of repro- 
duction. The English system of pro- 
curing men for the army by voluntary 
enlistment, though incapable of pro- 
ducing the vast arrays which were mus- 
tered by the conscription round the 
imperial standards, did not exhaust the 
population in the same degree, and 
pennitted the British armies to be pro- 
gressively increased to tjie close of the 
contest, while the French^ in its latter 



stages, declined with fearful rapidity. 
The English principle of protecting the 
inhabitants as far as it was possible, 
amidst the miseries of war, though in 
the beginning extremely burdensome, 
in comparison of the summary methods 
of spoliation and rapine invariably prac- 
tised by the French, proved in the long 
run the most expedient; for it alone 
conciliated the affections, and husband- 
ed the resources of the people, by 
whose aid or hostility the contest was 
to be determined. It is precisely the 
same in private life: the rapacity of 
the robber, and the prodigality of the 
spendthrift, often outshine in the out- 
set the unobtrusive efforts of laborious 
industry; but mark the end of these 
things, and it will be found, that in the 
long run honesty is the best policy, 
and that the fruits of rapine, or the 
gains of dishonesty, ultimately avail as 
Httle to the grandeur of nations as to 
the elevation of individuals. 

88. Having taken his determination 
to act on the offensive against the 
French in Spain, and to endeavour in 
the outset to recover the important for- 
tress of Badajoz, Wellington moved his 
headquarters in the middle of April to 
Estremadura, taking with him twelve 
thousand men to reinforce Qeneral 
Beresford, who had previously begun 
the campaign in that pi*ovince, and 
had made himself master, after a few 
days' siege, of Olivenza, with its garri- 
son of four hundred men. Badajoz 
was immediately thereafter blockaded ; 
but the great floods of the Guadiana 
prevented any serious operations being 
commenced against it till the first week 
of May, when, the communications 
across the river having been effected, 
the town was invested on both banks. 
Soult no sooner heard of the enter- 
prise than he began to collect troops 
at Seville for its relief; find on this 
occasion, the deficiencies of the Eng- 
lish army, in all the knowledge and 
preparations requisite for a siege, were 
painfully conspicuous. All the zeal 
and ability of the engineer officers, and 
they were very great, could not com- 
pensate the wants of an army which 
had at that period no corps of sappers 
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and miners in its ranks, nor a siogle 
private who knew how to carry on ap- 
proaches under fire. A doable attack 
was projected — one on the castle, and 
another on the fort of St Christoval, 
and on the night of the 8th ground 
was broken at the distance of four 
hundi*ed yards from the latter. A 
bright moon, however, enabled the 
enemy to keep up a destructive fire 
on the working parties. A vigorous 
sally two days afterwards was repuls- 
ed with loss; but the Allies, pursuing 
too far, were torn in fiank by a dis- 
charge of grapeshot from the ram- 
parts, which in a few minutes struck 
down four hundred men; and though 
the besiegers continued their opera- 
tions with great perseverance, the fire 
of St Christoval was so superior, that 
four out of five of the guns placed in 
the trenches were speed^y dismounted. 
On the 12th, ground was broken before 
the castle, and a battery commenced 
against the tite-de-pont; but before 
any progress could be made in the 
operations, intelligeuce was received 
that Soult was approaching; and Beres- 
ford instantly and wisely gave orders 
to discontinue the siege, and assemble 
all the forces in front to give battle. 

89. Having by great exertions col- 
lected all his disposable forces in and 
around Seville, this indefatigable mar- 
shal had set out on the 10th from that 
capital, and joining Latour Maubourg 
on the road, made his appearance at 
Villa Franca and Almendralejo on the 
14th, having in four days cleared the 
defiles of the Sierra Morena, and trans- 
ported his troox)s from the banks of 
the Guadalquivir to the streams which 
nourish the Guadiana. On the 15th 
he moved forward his advanced guard, 
occupying the heights in front of Al- 
BUEBA, where Beresf ord's army was con- 
centrated. The force which was here 
at the disposal of the English general 
was considerable in numerical amount; 
but in composition, with the exception 
of the British, it was very inferior to 
thehomogeneous veterans of the French 
marshal. General Blake arrived from 
Cadiz with nine thousand men early on 
the morning of the 16th; Castanos, 
with three thousand, chiefly horse, was 



also at hand; and Don Carlos d'Es- 
pana's men, who had still kept their 
ground in the northern slopes of the 
Sierra Morena since the rout of Me- 
dellin, swelled the Spanish force to 
sixteen thousand men, of whom above 
two thousand were cavalry. The An- 
glo-Portuguese force, consisting of two 
divisions and Hamilton's Portuguese 
brigade, numbered seven thousand 
British, and eight thousand Portuguese 
sabres and bayonets; so that the Al- 
lies, upon the whole, had in the field 
thirty thousand men, of whom three 
thousand were horse, with thirty-eight 
guns; but of these the English and 
Portuguese alone could be considered 
as regular troops — the former only re- 
lied on for the decisive shock. Soult's 
force was inferior in numerical amount, 
being only nineteen thousand infantry 
and four thousand cavalry; but they 
were all veteran troops, whom Napo- 
leon justly termed ** the finest in Eu- 
rope," and he had fifty guns admirably 
harnessed and served; so that, in real 
military strength, his force was de- 
cidedly superior to that of his anta- 
gonist. 

40. Beresford, to whom Castanos. 
with a delicacy and forbearance very 
unusual at that period in the Spanish 
generals, had relinquished the com- 
mand of the allied army, had drawn 
up this motley array on the heights 
lying to the north of the Albuera 
streamlet, with the right thrown back 
in a semicircle, so as to guard against 
his fiank being turned in that quarter, 
where still higher eminences rose be- 
yond the extremity of the line. The 
British divisions, commanded by Cole 
and Stewart, were in the centre, be- 
tween the two great roads leading from 
the village of Albuei-a to Badajoz and 
Valverde, where the principal attack 
was anticipated: to the left of these 
stood Hamilton's Portuguese ; while 
Alten, with his brave brigade of Ger- 
mans, occupied the village and bridge 
of Albuera, in advance of the centre 
of the whole line : the right was strong- 
ly occupied by the Spaniards under 
Blake, whose position, on a line of 
heights, promised to render their un- 
wieldy bulk of some service in making 
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good the position. The French army, 
according to their usual custom, was 
arrayed in dense masses in the wood 
on the south of the Albuera stream, 
partly on the open ground in rear both 
of the Albuera stream and Ferida rivu- 
let, and partly behind a wooded height 
in advance of the Ferida rivulet, but 
behind the Albuera stream, which ran 
along the foot of the heights on the 
allied right. Soult, seeing that Ber- 
esford had neglected to occupy this 
high ground which commanded the 
whole field beyond his extreme right, 
in order to strengthen his centre com- 
manding the great road, resolved to 
make his principal attack in that quar- 
ter; and with this view, during the 
night, unknown to the English general, 
and under the screen of that lofty 
height, concentratedhisprincipalforceB, 
consisting of Qerard's corps, Latour 
Mauboui^s cuirassiers, and Ruty's 
guns, in all fifteen thousand men, with 
forty pieces of artillery, on the south- 
ern slope of the great hill, within half 
a mile of Beresf ord's right, but screened 
entirely from their view. The remain- 
der of his forces, consisting of Werle's 
division, Godinot's brigade, the light 
cavalry, and twelve guns, were arrayed 
in the wood to the south of the Albu- 
era stream; the bridge over which, 
with the village of the same name, was 
to be the object of an early attack, to 
distract the enemy's attention from the 
powerful onset preparing against them 
imder cover of the lofty eminence on 
the right. 

41. The action began early on the 
morning of the 16th, by a strong body 
of cavalry who were seen to cross the 
Albuera stream, opposite the allied 
right, while Godinot's division, pre- 
ceded by ten guns, issued from the 
wood, and bore down upon the bridge. 
The British guns in the centre, imme- 
diately opening upon the moving mass, 
ploughed through its columns with 
great efiect; but the brave assailants 
pressed on, while their cannon answer- 
ed the English fire; and, crowding to- 
wards the bridge in great numbers, 
they were soon warmly engaged with 
Alten's Germans at that important 
point. As the Hanoverians were soon 



pressed by superior numbers, Beresf ord 
advanced a Portuguese brigade to their 
support. A Spanish battery, placed on 
a height near the church, played warm* 
ly on all the approaches to the bridge : 
the French artillery thundered back 
without intermission, but with less 
effect; and the enemy made no mate- 
rial progress in that quarter. Perceiv- 
ing, however, that Werle's division did 
not follow in the footsteps of Godinot's, 
Beresford justly concluded that the 
real attack was not intended at the 
village; and despatched Colonel Har- 
dinge to Blake to warn him that a seri- 
ous onset might immediately be ex- 
pected on the right, and entreating 
him to throw back his line and face 
outwards, so as to be prepared to re- 
-ceive it. The Spanish general, with 
characteristic obstinacy, refused to cre- 
dit the information, and declined to 
endanger his troops by moving them 
in presence of the enemy. Colonel 
Shepeler, however, an intelligent Ger- 
man officer, who was serving as a vol- 
unteer in the Spanish sta^ and has 
since written a valuable history of the 
war, was of the opposite opinion ; and 
fixing his eyes steadily on the rights 
while Blake and Castanos were engross- 
ed only with the attack on the bridge, 
at length showed them the glancing of 
deep columns of bayonets in the in- 
terstices of the wood in that direction. 
Yielding reluctantly to the evidence of 
his senses, Blake upon this ordered the 
requisite change of front; the second 
line of Spaniards was moved forward 
and drawn up at right angles to the 
first, thus forming a bar across the 
extremity of the line, perpendicular to 
its direction, exactly as took place with 
the Russians in the middle of the bat- 
tle of Eylau, [ante^ Chap. XLiv. § 70]. 

42. Before, however, this critical 
movement could be completed, the 
enemy, in appalling strength, were 
upon them. Werle, as Beresford had 
foreseen, no sooner saw Godinot's lead- 
ing battalions engaged at the bridge, 
than, leaving a few troops to connect 
the lines together, he rapidly counter- 
marched to the westward, and issuing 
from the wood, joined the rear-guard of 
Gerard's corps as it was mounting the 
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hill on the right of the Allies ; while 
at the same time the light cavalry, 
quitting Qodinot's column, forded the 
Albuera, and ascending the hill at the 
gallop, joined the already formidable 
mass of Latour Mauboui'g's cuirassiers, 
who stood opposite to the British 
heavy dragoons under Lumley. Thus, 
while the Spanish line was going 
through the difficult operation of 
changing its front, it was attacked by 
fourteen thousand infantry, four thou- 
sand noble horse, and for^ pieces of 
cannon. ' The contest was too unequal 
to be of long duration. Though such 
of Blake's troops as had got to their 
ground before the enemy were upon 
them, opposed a stout resistance, and 
for some time kept the assailants at 
bay, yet theii^line was irregular and 
confused when the firing began; huge 
gaps were visible, into which the French 
cavalry poured with irresistible force ; 
Ruty's guns, now playing within point- 
blaxik range, threw the moving regi- 
ments into confusion ; and after a short 
and sanguinary struggle, the Spaniards 
were overthrown at all points, and the 
whole heights on which they stood fell 
into the enemy's hands, who immedi- 
ately placed their batteries there in 
position, in such a manner as to com- 
mand the whole field of battle. 

48. The day seemed worse than 
doubtful; and Soult, thinking that the 
whole army was yielding, was concen- 
trating his reserves, and arranging his 
cavalry, so as to be able to convert the 
retreat into a rout, when Beresford, 
seeing the real point of attack now 
clearly pronounced, ordered up the 
British divisions from the centre to the 
scene of danger on the right. This 
order was instantly obeyed; the lines 
fell back into open column, and with a 
swift and st-eady step moved to the 
right, up the heights, from which the 
tumultuous array of the Spaniards was 
now hurled in wild confusion. But 
before they had reached the summit, a 
dreadful disaster, well-nigh attended 
with fatal consequences, befell them. 
The morning, which had throughout 
been cloudy and unsettled, at this time 
broke into heavy storms of wind and 
rain, accompanied with thick mists, 
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under cover of one of which the French 
advance against the Spanish position 
had been effected. Another interval 
of darkness of the same description 
proved as fatal to the British as it had 
been favourable to their antagonists. 
When Qeneral Stewart, vnth the lead- 
ing brigade of the second English divi- 
sion, still in column, arrived at the slope 
of the height which the French had 
gained, and had got through the Span- 
iards, he opened a heavy fire upon the 
enemy from the front rank; but, find- 
ing they could not be shaken by mus- 
ketry, immediately ordered a charge 
of bayonets; and the regiments were 
in the act of deploying for that pur- 
pose, when they were suddenly and 
unexpectedly attacked in rear, and in 
great part destroyed by two regiments 
of hussars, and one of Polish lancers, 
which had got round their flank unob- 
served during the mist. The 81st alone, 
which still remained in column, resisted 
the shock ; but the remainder which 
had got into line, or were in the act of 
deploying, consisting of the Bufis, the 
66th, and the second battalion of the 
48th, were instantly pierced in many 
different quarters by the lancers from 
behind, and almost all slain on the 
spot, or driven forward into the ene- 
my's line and made prisoners. Seven 
hundred men and three standards fell 
into the hands of the cavalry : in thd 
tumult of success they changed the se- 
cond line coming up; and such was the 
confusion there from this disaster, that 
Beresford himself only escaped being 
made prisoner by his great courage 
and personal strength, which enabled 
him to parry the thrust of, and dash 
from his saddle a lancer who in the 
afiray assailed him when alone and un- 
attended by his suite. 

44. All seemed lost; for not only 
were the heights, the key of the posi- 
tion, taken, and crowned with the ene- 
my's infantry and artillery, but the 
British brigade, which had advanced 
to retake them, had almost all perished 
in the attempt to do so. With the 
troops of any other nation it would 
prolMkbly have been so ; but the Eng- 
lish were determined not to be defeat- 
ed, and it is surprising how often such 
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a resolution in armies as well as in in- 
dividuals, works out its own accom- 
plishment. The Spaniards, incapable 
of perceiving the change which had 
taken place in the action, continued to 
fire with great violence directly for- 
ward, although the British were before 
them : no eflforts on the part of Beres- 
ford could induce them either to ad- 
vance a step or cease their discharges; 
while the succeeding columns of the 
English threw in their volleys, in like 
manner, on the Spaniards, and endan- 
gered Blake himself. But amidst all 
this confusion the unconquerable cour- 
age of the British, by a kind of natural 
instinct, led them to the enemy, and 
retrieved the disasters of the day. The 
31st, under Major I'Estrange, isolated 
on the heights it had won in the midst 
of enemies, still maintained its ground, 
and kept up, now deployed into line, a 
mm-derous fire on Gerard's dense col- 
umns, by which it was assailed. Dick- 
son's artillery speedily came up to the 
front; and, firing with prodigious ra- 
pidity, covered the advance of Hough- 
ton's brigade, who ere long got footing 
on the summit, and formed in line on 
the right of the 81st. The remainder 
of the second division, under Aber- 
crombie, shortly after pressed gallantly 
forward and took post on its left, while 
two Spanish corps also came up to the 
front; and Lumley's horse-artiUery, on 
the extreme right, by a most skilful 
and well-directed fire, kept at a distance 
the menacing and far superior squad- 
rons of Montbrun's cuirassiers. 

45. Still the combat, though more 
equal, was far from being re-establish- 
ed. The British troops, in mounting 
the hill, were exposed tea dreadful fire 
of grape and musketry from the French 
guns and masses at the summit: hard- 
ly haU of any regiment got to the top 
unhurt; Houghton himself fell while 
Dobly heading and cheering on the 
29th in the van; Duckwort,h of the 
48th was slain ; while the 57th and 
48th, which next came up, and opened 
into line in the midst of this terrific 
fire, soon had two-thirds of their num- 
bers struck down by the fatal discharges 
of the enemy's artillery. But this com- 
bat of giants was too terrible to be 



of long duration : the French, though 
suffering enormously in their dense 
formation, stood their ground gallant- 
ly; neither party would recede an inch, 
though the fire was maintained within 
pistol-shot ; and a deep though narrow 
gully, which ran along the front, ren- 
dered it impossible in that direction to 
reach the enemy with the bayonet. At 
this awful crisis the ammunition, from 
the rapidity of the discharges, failed; 
in some of the British regiments, de- 
spite all their valour, the fire slackened ; 
Houghton's brigade slowly and in firm 
array retired ; a fresh charge from the 
now reassembled Polish lancers cap- 
tured six English guns ; and Beres- 
ford, deeming the battle lost, was mak- 
ing preparations for a retreat, and had 
actually brought up Hamilton's Portu- 
guese brigade from the neighbourhood 
of the bridge of Albuera into a situa- 
tion to cover the retrograde movement, 

46. In this extremity the firmness 
of one man changed the fate of the 
day, and in its ultimate effects, perhaps, 
determined the issue of the Peninsular 
War. While Beresford, under circum- 
stances which not only justified, but 
perhaps called for the measure, was 
taking steps for a retreat, an ofi&cer 
on his staff, endowed with the eye 
of a general and the soul of a hero, 
boldly took upon himself the responsi- 
bility of venturing one more throw for 
victory. Colonel, afterwards Lord 
Haedingb,* ordered General Cole to 
advance on the right with his division, 
which was still fresh, and, riding up to 
Abercrombie on the extreme left, di- 
rected him also to bring his reserve 
brigade into action. Cole quickly put 
his line, with the fusilier brigade in 
the van, in motion, crossed the Aroya 
streamlet, and mounted the hill on 
the right; while Abercrombie, with 
the reserve brigade of the second divi- 
sion, at the same time clearing their 
way through the throngs ascended on 
the left. These brave men soon chang- 
ed the face of the day; and the ad* 
vance which the enemy had made in 

* Afterwards Governor -general of India» 
whoso unconquerable courage and great capa- 
city surmounted tho dangers of Fcrozeshah, 
and gained the decisive victory of Sobraou 
over the Sikhs in Februaiy 184& 
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the centre against Houghton's brigade 
proved in its results extremely (Usaa- 
trous, by bringing them into a situa- 
tion where the flankst as weU as the 
front, of their deep columns were ex- 
posed to the incessant fire of the Eng- 
lish infantry. It was exactly the coun- 
terpart of what had happened to Lan- 
nes' column which broke into the mid- 
dle of the Austrian line at Aspem, 
[ante. Chap, lvil § 69], and the terrible 
British column which all but gained 
the battle of Fontenoy. Houghton's 
brigade, in the centre, encouraged by 
the timely succour, and having receiv- 
ed a supply of ammunition ^m the 
rear, again faced about, stood firm, and 
fired with deadly aim on the front of 
the mass ; while the fusilier brigade 
on one flank, and Abercrombie's on the 
other, by incessant discharges prevent- 
ed any of the lines behind from de- 
ploying. The carnage, in consequence, 
was frightful, especially in the rear of 
the column ; and the very superiority 
of the French numbers magnified the 
loss, and augmented the confusion, 
from causing every shot to tell with 
effect upon tiie throng. Pressing in- 
cessantly on, the fusUier brigade re- 
covered the captiured guns, and dispers- 
ed the lancers. But a dreadful fire 
met them when they came near Ger- 
ard's infantry : Colonel Myers was kill- 
ed ; Cole himself, and Colonels Ellis, 
Blakeney, and Hawkshawe, fell badly 
wounded ; and the whole brigade, 
** staggered by the iron tempest, reeled 
like sinking ships." 

47. "Suddenly recovering, however," 
says Colonel Napier, in strains of sub- 
lime military eloquence, " they closed 
on their terrible enemy; and then was 
seen with what a strength and majesty 
the British soldier fights. In vain did 
Soult by voice and gesture animate his 
Frenchmen ; in vain did the hardiest 
veterans, extricating themselves from 
ihe crowded colunm, sacrifice their 
lives to gain time and space for the 
mass to open out on such a fair field; 
in vain did the mass itself bear up, 
and, fiei*cely striving, fire indiscrimi- 
nately on friends and foes, while the 
horsemen, hovering on the flanks, 

VOL. IX. 



threatened to charge the advancing 
line. Nothing could stop that aston- 
ishing infantry. No sudden burst of 
undisciplined valour, no nervous en- 
thusiasm, weakened the stability of 
their order: their flashing eyes were 
bent on the dark columns in their front; 
their measured tread shook the ground ; 
their dreadful volleys swept away the 
head of every formation ; their deafen- 
ing shouts overpowered the dissonant 
cries that broke from all parts of the 
tumultuous crowd, as foot by foot, and 
with a horrid carnage, it was driven by 
the incessant vigour of the attack to 
the farthest edge of the hill. In vain 
did the French reserves, joining with 
the struggling multitude, endeavour 
to sustain the fight : their efforts only 
increased the irremediable confusion ; 
and the mighty mass, at length giving 
way like a loosened cliff, went headlong 
down the ascent. The rain fiowed after 
in streams discoloured with blood ; and 
eighteen hundred un wounded men, the 
remnant of six thousand unconquer- 
able British soldiers, stood triumph- 
ant on the fatal hilL" * 

48. Beresford, seeing the heights 
thus marvellously gained, immediate- 
ly took steps to secure the victory. 
Blake's first line, which had not yet 
been engaged, was removed to the vil- 
lage and bridge of Albuera ; Alten's 
Germans, and the whole Portuguese, 
were thus rendered disposable, and 
formed a mass of ten thousand men, 
who advanced up the hill in the foot- 
steps of Abercrombie and the fusilier 
brigade ; while Ballasteros and Zayas, 
with their Spanish brigades, also press- 
ed on in pursuit. Gerard's corps was 
soon entirely dissolved ; almost all the 
men threw away their arms, dispersed, 
• " But the brave youth, regardless of his 
mighty 
Fierce in the soom of life, and hating light ; 
Fearless, and careless, of whate'er may come, 
Resol vcd,audself-determined to their doom. 
Alike disdain the threatening of the war. 
And all the flattering wUes their foes pre- 
pare. 
Galmlv the numerous legions round they 

view. 
At once by land and sea the fight renew : 
Relief, or friends, or aid, expect they none, 
But fix one certain trust— in death alone " 
LucAK, Phargalia, book iv. 
K 
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and sought for shelter in the wood 
behind the Albuera stream. Werle's 
reserve, five thousand strong, was 
brought up by Soult to cover the re- 
treat ; but it was overwhelmed in the 
flight, and the general himself killed. 
All, on the admission of the French 
themselves, was lost, if in that fatal 
moment the arfcilleiy had shared in the 
general consternation. But Ruty skil- 
fully drew his guns together, and, 
emerging through the throng of fugi- 
tives, stood forth gallantly in the rear, 
and by the vigour of his fire arrested 
the advance of the conquerors. Such 
was the rapidity with which the guns 
were worked, and the precision of their 
aim, that the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese, advancing in the rear of the 
British, sufifered sevei-ely ; the British 
infantry were obliged to wait till their 
own artillery came up, and meanwhile, 
the confused masses of the enemy 
got over the stream and regained the 
cover of the wood. Montbrun's cuiras- 
siers restrained the allied cavalry, which 
repeatedly endeavoured to charge ; 
though, from the advanced position 
which they assumed to do so, they suf- 
fered dreadful losses from the British 
artillery ; and at length this sangui- 
nary contest gradually died away on 
both sides, rather from the exhaustion 
of the victors than any means of far^ 
ther resistance, save in their artillery, 
which remained to the vanquished. 

49. Such was the battle of Albuera, 
memorable as being the most desperate 
and bloody of any that occurred, not 
only in the Peninsular, but in the whole 
Revolutionary war. Though the firing 
had only lasted four hours, eight thou* 
sand men had been struck down on the 
part of the French, and nearly seven 
on that of the Allies — an amount of 
loss which, in proportion to the num- 
ber of men actually engaged, is un- 
paralleled in modem war, at least on 
the side of the victors. The Spaniards 
lost two thousand men, the Portuguese 
and Germans six hundred, and the 
'British alone four thousand three hun- 
dred—a chasm out of seven thousand 
five hundred English soldiers engaged, 
which marks clearly upon whom the 
weight of the contest had fallen. When 



the Bu£& were called together, after 
the battle, only three privates and one 
drummer answered to the muster-roll, 
though great numbers who had been 
made prisoners, and escaped in the 
confusion, joined during the night and 
next day. The unwounded survivors 
were less numerous than the wounded. 
All the efforts of the Portuguese vid- 
ettes, to whom the care of the maimed 
was intrusted, could not provide for 
the multitude who required their aid ; 
the streamlets on the field, swollen 
with the rain, which fell without in- 
termission all night, ran red with hu- 
man blood ; while Blake, soured by 
his own defeat and the English success, 
refused to lend any assistance to his 
bleeding allies. But, disastrous as was 
the condition of the British, that of 
the French was still more calamitous : 
forced to a retreat, they were encum- 
bered by six thousand five hundred 
wounded, for whose relief no means 
whatever existed. Eight hundred of 
these unhappy men fell into the hands 
of the British, who left five hundred 
prisoners and one howitzer in the hands 
of their opponents. 

50. But though the trophies of vic- 
tory were thus nearly balanced, the re- 
sult showed decisively on which side 
success had really been won; for, after 
remaining the next day in the wood 
from which he had issued in the morn- 
ing of the battle, Soult on the following 
night retired towards Seville by the 
road he had advanced, leaving the Brit- 
ish to resume their position undisturb- 
ed around the bastions of Badajoz. As 
soon as it was ascertained that the 
enemy had retreated, the siege of that 
fortress was resumed on the left bank 
of the river, and the light cavahy fol- 
lowed the enemy towards the Sierra 
Morena, whether Soult was retiring. 
He left the great road to Seville, and 
fell back towards Llerena, his cavalry 
being stationed near Usagre. There, 
a few days afterwards, they were at- 
tacked by the 8d and 4th dragoon 
guards, supported by Lumley's horse- 
artillery in front, while Madden's Por- 
tuguese cavalry assailed them in flank. 
The result was, that they were com 
pletely overthrown, with a loss of a 
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hundred Blain and eighty prisoners. 
This brilliant affidr termiDated Berea- 
ford'sindependent operations: Welling- 
ton had arrived in person, and taken the 
command of the siege of Badajoz; Hill, 
who had returned to Portugal, resumed 
the command of the second division 
and the covering army; and Beresford 
set out for Lisbon, where his influence 
and great administrative talents were 
indispensably called for, to restore the 
dilapidated condition of the Portuguese 
army. 

61. Though Beresford's firmness had 
not proved equal to the dreadful crisis 
of the battle itself, and he was saved, like 
Sir Hyde Parker at Copenhagen, by the 
moral courage o^ an inferior officer, 
yet his resolution in maintaining his 
ground next day, with the diminished 
andbleedingremnantof his hos^ wasde- 
serving of the highest admiration, and 
had the most important e£fect on the 
fate of the campaign. Soult had still 
fifteen thousand veterans unhurt when 
he retired to Llerena ; and so strongly 
had Beresford felt the vast superiority 
of that f orqp to the handful of British 
who remained after the battle, that, 
on the evening on which it had occur- 
red, he had written to Wellington, avow- 
ing that he dreaded a renewal of the 
action and a bloody defeat on the suc- 
ceeding day ; although the troops, 
justly proud of their victory, had 
crowned the hill which they had won 
by such efforts with several hundred 
flags taken from the Polish lancers, 
where they waved defiance to the 
enemy. That he had the firmness to 
make good his post, and brave such a 
danger, is a memorable instance of 
moral resolution ; while the retreat 
of Soult, under circumstances when, 
by persevering, he might have perhaps 
achieved success, cannot but be con- 
sidered as a blot in his escutcheon. In 
tnrth, it afforded the most convincing 
proof of the ascendancy gained by that 
extraordinary display of unconquerable 
intrepidity which the English army 
had made in this well-debated field, 
and which encircled their arms with 
a halo of renown that carried them 
through all the subsequent dangers of 



ians are the first to admit this. ''Great 
and disastrous,** say they, ''was the 
influence which this fatal day exercis- 
ed upon the spirit of the French sol- 
diers. These old warriors, always here- 
tofore conquerors in the north of Eu- 
rope, and often in Spain, no longer ap- 
proached the English but with a secret 
feeling of distrust; while they on their 
part discovered, by the result of the 
battle of Albuera, the vulnerable side 
of their antagonists, and learned that, 
^Jlp^CSsisting vigorously the first shock, 
"^md taking advantage of superiority of 
number, Uiey would rarely fail to gain 
the victory." The French were still 
true to the character given of them by 
the ancient historian : ** Terrible in the 
first onset, they are easily withstood 
by patience, if that shock is not success- 
f uL"* In truth, however, the British 
learned on this bloody field a simpler 
lesson, which they never afterwards 
foigoty and which they applied with 
fatal efficacy in all the subsequent 
battles of the war — viz. that the Eng- 
lish in line, overlapping the enemy's 
flanks, could successfully resist and de- 
feat the French in cokann ; and to the 
constant adherence to this procedure 
the unbroken career of success which 
followed is in a great measure to be as- 
cribed. 

52. Delivered by the retreat of Soult 
from so formidable an antagonist, and 
deeply impressed with the necessity of 
straining every nerve to regain the im- 
portant fortress of Badajoz, Welling- 
ton had no sooner arrived on the spot 
than he recommenced the siege with 
the utmost vigour. Both parties had 
improved to Uie uttermost the short 
breathing-time afforded them by the 
battle of Albuera, and never was activ- 
ity more indispensable to either ; for 
it was well known that succour was ap- 
proaching, and that, unless the place 
could.be carried in a fortnight, the 
united armies of Marmont and Soult 
would arrive from the north and south, 
and compel the raising of the siege. 
During the absence of the allied forces, 
Philippon had levelled the trenches 
and destroyed the approaches of the 
Galli truces primo impotu, mox pati- 



the war. The French military histor- 1 entia et fortitudine repelluntar."->Ci£aAiu 
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besiegers, and not only repaired his 
own works where injured by the fire, 
but constructed strong interior re- 
trenchments behind the points where 
breaches were expected, and consider^ 
ably augmented his supplies of provi- 
sions. Colonel Dickson, who com- 
manded the British engineers, had on 
his side, by extraordinary activity, got 
together a train of fifty pieces of heavy 
artillery ; considerable supplies of stores 
had arrived, and six hundred gunners 
were at hand to man the pieces. All 
things being at length in readiness, the 
place was wholly invested on the 27th, 
and two days afterwards ground was 
broken against Fort Christoval. The 
operations of the besiegers were pushed 
with the utmost vigour, as Wellington 
was well aware that the success of the 
enterprise entirely depended on celer- 
ity; and on the evening of the 6th 
June the breach was declared practi- 
cable. At midnight the storming party 
advanced to the attack. They reached 
the glacis in safety, and descended un- 
observed into the ditch. Upon arriv- 
ing, however, at the foot of the breach, 
it was discovered that after dark the 
rubbish had been cleared away from 
the bottom of the slope, so that it 
could not be ascended; but the troops, 
boiling with courage, refused to retire, 
and remained making vain attempts 
to get in by escalade, till the severity 
of the fire and the stout resistance of 
the enemy obliged them to retreat. 

53. Taught by this check the quality 
of the enemy with whom they had to 
deal, the British took more precautions 
in their next attempt. The fire con- 
tinued with great vigour, both on 
Christoval and the body of the place, 
on the three following days, though, 
from the age and bad condition of the 
artillery, which had been drawn from 
Elvas, and of which a part was a hun- 
dred and fifty years old, a considerable 
proportion of the battering guns had 
become unserviceable. A heavy can- 
nonade was also kept up on the castle; 
but although the besiegers' batteries 
played on it at the distance only of 
five hundred yards for seven days, from 
the 2d to the 9th June, yet so defec- 
tive was the ordnance^ Uiat at the end 



of that time the breach was hardly 
practicable ; and at anv rate it could 
not be stormed while tne enemy held 
Christoval, as the guns from the latter 
fort swept along the foot of the castle 
wall and over the ground in its front. 
Another attempt, tiierefore, was made 
to carry the latter fort; but though 
the storming party was stronger, and 
the ladders longer than before, a se- 
cond defeat was experienced. The 
garrison, which on the former assault 
had been only seventy-five, was now 
increased to two hun<fred men ; their 
spirit, much raised by their former 
success, was now elevated to such a 
pitch that they stood on their bastions 
inviting the British with loud cheers 
to come on : and the provident care of 
the governor of the fortress, Philippon, 
whose greAt talents in this species of 
warfare were now fully manifested, had 
not only given each soldier four loaded 
muskets, but arranged a formidable 
array of bombs, htrnd-grenades, and 
powder-barrels on the top of the ram- 
part, ready to be rolled over among 
the assailants the moment they reach- 
ed the foot of the walL Notwithstand- 
ing these obstacles, and the heroic 
valour of the garrison, who fought 
bravely in defence of their post, the 
assaulting columns united at the bot- 
tom of the breach, the scaling-ladders 
were applied, and some daring men 
reached the summit, but they were 
.immediately bayoneted by the garri- 
son ; and at the same time the b^mbs 
and powder-barrels, being rolled over, 
exploded with such violence among 
the crowd of assailants, that the order 
to retire was reluctantly given. The 
generous French then listened to the 
cries of the British wounded who had 
been left in the ditch, and desiring 
them to raise their scaling-ladders, 
themselves helped them into the foTt, 
where they were kindly treated — an 
admirable instance of humanity at such 
a moment, but by no means singular 
on either side in the contest of these 
truly brave nations throughout the 
whole Peninsular War. 

54. Though the British ^rmy had 
lost four hundred men since they sat 
down the second time before Badajoz^ 
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and a few days more would unques- 
tionably have put them in possessiou 
of that fortress, yet it had now become 
no longer possible to continue the 
siege. Napoleon, who fully concurred 
in Wellington's opinion as to the vast 
importance of this stronghold upon the 
issue of the campaign, had early in 
May sent positive orders to Marmont 
to collect his forces, and co-operate 
with Soult in the most vigorous man- 
ner for its deliverance; and for this 
object reinforcements had been poured 
into the armies on the Portuguese 
frontier from all parts of Spain. Soult 
received four thousand men from the 
army of the north, and as many from 
that of the south ; Drouet, with eight 
thousand men from the ninth corps, 
which had been dissolved, was already 
in march to join him ; Marmont was 
directed to collect his forces on the 
Tagus, and second the operations of 
Soult for the relief of Badajoz; Bes- 
si^res was to occupy Yalladolid with 
ten thousand men, and push an ad- 
vanced guard to Salamanca, to observe 
the Ciudad Rodrigo frontier; while 
Bonnet was to evacuate the Asturias, 
and take a position on the Orbigo, to- 
wards Leon, to obsei've the loose Span- 
ish array which was collected on the 
Galician frontier. 

55, Nor was the anxiety of the Em- 
peror confined merely to measui'es cal- 
culated to effect the deliverance of Ba- 
dajoz. Defensive precautions on the 
most extensive scale were made, over 
the whole north of the Peninsula, as 
far back as Bayonne. Astorga was di- 
rected to be evacuated, and in part dis- 
mantled; strong works were erected 
around the castle of Burgos, the impor- 
tance of which he even then clearly dis- 
cerned; a tite-de-pont was constructed 
on the Ebro at Miranda, and another 
on the Bidassoa at Irun; the defiles 
between Yittoria and Bayonne were 
secured by blockhouses and fortified 
posts ; a citadel of great strength was 
constructed at Santona, so as to render 
its peninsula impregnable, and serve as 
a point cTappui to a force sent by sea 
from Bayonne to operate in the rear of 
an advancing army; a division under 
Vaendermaison crossed the Pyrenees, 



and was incorporated with the army of 
the north; four reserve brigades were 
collected at Bayonne under Qeneral 
Monthion, the battalions composing 
which were sent off into Spain as fast 
as they arrived, and replaced in that 
fortress by a fresh reserve division of 
six thousand men. In addition to this, 
a new corps of reserve was formed of 
the divisions of Reille, Caffarelli, Sou- 
ham, and the Italian division of Seve- 
role, in all forty thousand strong, to 
which the important duty was com- 
mitted of occupying Biscay, Navarre, 
and the north of Old Castile, and keep- 
ing open the great line of communica- 
tion with Bayonne. By these means a 
very great addition was made to the 
strength of the French armies in Spain, 
which, by the end of September, were 
raised to the enormous amount of three 
hundred and sixty-eight thousand men, 
of whom three hundred and fourteen 
thousand were present with the eagles 
— a force so prodigious as apparently 
to render hopeless any attempt on the 
part of the English to dislodge them 
from the country. Nor were material 
preparations neglected for the equip- 
ment and support of the warlike mul- 
titude. Long convoys of ammunition 
and military stores of all kinds were 
incessantly traversing the Pyrenees. 
A million rations of biscuit were pre- 
pared in each of the towns of Bayonne, 
Burgos, and Yalladolid; and though 
last, not least, as an indication of the 
sense of Napoleon of the pressing ne- 
cessity of arresting the English, the 
maxim that war should maintain war 
was for a while suspended, and forty 
millions of francs (£1,600,000) were 
despatched from Paris to the headquar- 
ters of the different armies. 

56, Although this general displace- 
ment and concentration of the French 
armies, in consequence of the offensive 
movement of Wellington, had the most 
important effects ultimately upon the 
war, and affoi Jed the clearest indica- 
tion of the importance which Napoleon 
attached to it, as well as the judgment 
with which the stroke had been direct- 
ed ; yet» in the first instance, it of 
necessity compelled the retreat of the 
English army, and the raising of the 
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siege of Badajoz. On the morning of 
the 10th, an intercepted letter from 
Soult to Marmont was brought to Well- 
ington, which revealed to the English 
general the enemy's intention imme- 
diately to concentrate their whole force 
in Estremadara, and converge simul- 
taneously to the banks of the Gua- 
diana ; while, on the same day, intelli- 
gence arrived from the frontiers of 
Castile, that Marmont's corps were 
i-apidly marching for the same desti- 
nation, and would be at Merida by the 
15th. The united strength of these 
armies, with the reinforcements they 
had received, would have amounted to 
above sixty thousand men, to whom 
the English general could not, from 
the siclmess of the British army, and 
the extraordinary diminution of the 
Portuguese troops — from the fatigues 
of the winter campaign and the ineffi- 
ciency of the local government — oppose 
mora than forty-eight thousand. In 
addition to this, the Portuguese autho- 
rities had allowed the stores in Elvas 
to run so low, that enough did not re- 
main in its magazines for a fortnight's 
defence of the place, far less to answer 
the demands for the siege of Badajoz. 
Supplies there were none in Lisbon ; 
and no means of transport existed to 
bring up the English ammunition from 
their great depot at Abrantes, as no 
representations on the part of Well- 
ington could induce the regency at 
Lisbon to endanger their popularity, 
by taking any steps to draw forth the 
resources of the country for these ne- 
cessary services. In these ciroum- 
stances the raising of the siege had 
become indispensable ; and it took 
place, without molestation, on the 10th 
and 11th, the stores and heavy cannon 
being removed in safety to Elvas. 

57. It was not long before the wis- 
dom of this retreat became apparent ; 
for Soult and Marmont soon appeared 
in most formidable strength on the 
banks of the Quadiana. The former 
of these marshals, having received a 
part of the reinforcements destined for 
him, particularly those under Drouet. 
was strong enough to raise the siege 
himself, and for that purpose he broke 
up on the 11th from Llerena, and ad- 



vanced towards Albuera, whither also 
Wellington repaired with the bulk of 
his forces, still maintaining the block- 
ade of Badajoz, in hopes tiiat the gar- 
rison, who were known to be in great 
want of provisions, would be compelled 
to capitulate before Marmont arrived. 
The English general on this occasion 
did not fail to occupy the hill which 
had been so fiercely contested on the 
former occasion, and the line in other 
places was strengthened by field-works. 
Soult, however, who was aware how 
rapidly Marmont was approaching, was 
too wary to be drawn into a combat 
with equal forces; and he therefore 
kept off till the 17th, when the near 
approach of the army of Portugal made 
it indispensable for the whole allied 
army to raise the blockade, and retire 
behmd the Guadiana. In effect, that 
marshal, who, when he set out on his 
maroh, had neither magazines nor a 
single horse or mule to convey his 
supplies, had, by the terrors of mili- 
tary execution, extorted the requisite 
provisions and means of transport out 
of the wretched inhabitants, who were 
reduced to despair ;* and setting out 
from Alba de Tonnes on the 8d June, 
he had advanced, by foreed marohes, 
through Giudad Rodrigo and the passes 
of Perales and Banos to Truxillo, which 
he reached on the 14th. On the 17th 
his advanced guard was at Merida, 
while Soult approache<l to Albuera; 
and the British army having retired 
across the Guadiana, the junction of 
the French armies was effected on the 
day following, and they entered Bada- 
joz in triumph on the 19th, at the mo- 
ment when Philippon and his brave 
comrades, having exhausted all their 
means of subsistence, were preparing 
the means of breaking through the 
British lines and escaping. 

58. A signal opportunity was now 

* The army of Marshal Marmont was with- 
out m^azines. or a single horse or carriage 
to transport the cannon ; all the horses and 
mules of the troops haviuff perished in Por- 
tugal. The soldiers carried off all the cattle, 
mules, asses, and carriages in the country, 
and likewise all the wheat thay were able to 
lay hands on. The province was completely 
ruined for an immense distance round, and 
the inhabitants were reduced to despair.— 
Bklmas, i. 192. 
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presented to the French generals for 
striking a great blow at &e English 
army. By collecting their forces from 
all quarters, stripping the Asturias, 
Leon, and the two Castiles of troops, 
and leaving only enough in Andalusia 
to maintain the garrisons, they had 
assembled a prodigious army in front 
of Badajoz. Marmont brought thirty- 
one thousand infantry and five thou- 
sand horse, and Soult twenty -five 
thousand iiiFantry and three thousand 
admirable horse — ^in all fifty-six thou- 
sand infantry and eight thousand cav- 
ally, with ninety pieces of cannon. To 
oppose this powerful array, Wellington, 
who had assembled his whole force 
from Beira, had only the British and 
Portuguese; the Spaniards who took 
part in the battle of Albuera having 
been detached under Blake to cross 
the Guadalquivir, and menace Seville. 
There were collected forty-two thou- 
sand infantry, however, and four thou- 
sand cavalry, with sixty-four pieces of 
cannon, round the standards of the 
British chief; and these were tried 
soldiers, who had all faced the enemy, 
and who had the confidence in each 
other which experience alone can give. 
Though the French superiority, espe- 
cially in cavalry and artillery, was very 
considerable, and the plains in which 
the action would be fought, near the 
Guadiana, were eminently favourable to 
the action of those arms, yet Welling- 
ton justly conceived that, with nearly 
fifty thousand British and Portuguese 
soldiers, he need not fear to give battle. 
Selecting, therefore, a defensive posi- 
tion upon the Caya, he awaited the ap- 
proach of the enemy, whose caval^ 
crossed the Guadiana in great force, 
and approached to reconnoitre his posi- 
tion. Everything announced a great 
and decisive struggle ; and as the 
French had, with infinite labour and 
difficulty, concentrated their forces 
from all quarters, from the banks of 
the Guadalquivir to the mountains of 
Asturias, and the English had no re- 
serves to fall back upon, it was un- 
doubtedly for the interest of the for- 
mer to have brought on the fight. 

59. But at this perilous crisis it was 
seen of what avail the moral weight of 



an army is, and how completely it can 
compensate even the most considerable 
advantage, in point of numbers and 
equipment^ in the array to which it is 
oppoised. Though the British sabres 
and bayonets in the field did not ex- 
ceed twenty -eight thousand, or not 
half of the French army, (the remainder 
being Portuguese), yet these were Uie 
soldiers of Talavera and Busaco : the 
glory of Albuera shone around the 
bayonets of the right wing, the re- 
membrance of Fuentes d'Onore added 
strength to the left. Despite all the 
advantages of their situation, and they 
were many — for the works of Elvas 
were in such a dilapidated condition 
that they could not have stood a week's 
siege, and the garrison had only ten 
thousand round shot left — ^the French 
marshals recoiled before the danger of 
hazarding the fate of the Peninsula on 
a pitched battle with such an army ; 
and after re-ocoupying Olivenza, which 
was abandoned on their approach, and 
reconnoitring the British position, they 
withdrew without fighting. Nothing 
occurred except a sharp cavalry action 
near Elvas, in which six hundred Brit< 
ish dragoons, at first successful, were 
at last drawn into an ambuscade by a 
feigned retreat of the French hussars, 
and defeated with the loss of a hundred 
and fifty men. After remaining a few 
days together, the noble array of the 
French separated, Soult retiring by 
the way of Albuera towards Seville^ 
and Iklarmont defiling towards Trux- 
illo and the valley of the Tagus near 
Talavera. 

60. Wellington's principal reliance 
for the means of breddng up this great 
combined force, which threatened such 
dangers to Portugal in his front, was 
on Blake's troops, who, having separat- 
ed from the British when they crossed 
the Guadiana on the 17th, had taken 
the road for Seville, now entirely de- 
nuded of defenders by the concentra- 
tion of Soult's forces for the relief of 
Badajoz. Although the Spanish gene- 
ral did create a diversion on this fa- 
vourable occasion in the French rear, 
yet he effected nothing compared to 
what^ with more judgment and energy, 
might have been achieved. Having 
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recroesed the Guadiana at Martola on 
the 22d, he reached Castillejos on the 
24th, where he remained inactive till 
the SOth, as if with the express design 
of giving the enemy time to prepare 
for bis approach. He then moved for- 
ward ; but instead of directing the 
bulk of his forces on Seville, of which 
he might have easily made himself 
master, and ruined the famous found- 
ery there, from which the French were 
making all their ordnance for the siege 
of Cadiz, he turned to the right, and 
wasted three days in a fruitless siege 
of La Niebla, a walled town and castle 
in the mountains, garrisoned by three 
hundred men. Yillemur and Ballas- 
teros, meanwhile, with a small body 
approached within cannon-shot of Se- 
ville, where the utmost alarm prevailed 
among the French depots, who took 
refuge, with the governor-general Da- 
ricau, in the fortified convent of La 
Cartusa ; but Soult was by this time 
rapidly approaching, and the time for 
striking a blow had gone by. After 
blowing up the fortifications of Oli- 
venza, he bi-oke up from Badajoz on 
the 27th June, relieved with one of 
his divisions the castle of Niebla early 
in July, despatched another with the 
utmost haste to secure Seville from 
assault, and himself crossiog the Sierra 
Morena by Monasterio, re-entei'ed the 
Andalusian capital on the 7tb. Blake, 
upon the approach of the French, retired 
precipitately from La Niebla into Por- 
tugal, and thence descended to Aya- 
monte, at the mouth of the Guadiana, 
where he fortunately met with an Eng- 
lish frigate and three hundred trans- 
ports, which conveyed his infantiy and 
cannon to Cadiz. Ballasteros, who with 
the cavalry covered the embarkation, 
afterwards took refuge in the adjoining 
island of Canelas, where he threw up 
intrenchments ; and there he remained 
till August, when he embarked at Vil- 
lareal, and sailed with his infantry to 

* A curious incident, attended with most 
disastrous conseauences, took place in Es- 
tremadora at this period. As some of the 
Portuguese troops were firiiiff a feu -de- 
joie in a corn-field in the neigbDourhood of 
Badt^oz, in dry aud sultry weather, the com 
took fire, and the conflagration spread with 
such extraordinary rapidity and violence, 



the mountains of Ronda, while hb 
cavalry remounted the Guadiana, and 
joined Castanos, who with a small 
force still kept his ground in th< 
mountains of Estremadura.* 

61. While these momentous opera^ 
tions were going forward on the Guadi* 
ana, a feeble attempt at renewed vig- 
our had taken place in Granada and 
on the Murcian frontiers. The moun- 
taineers of Ronda, who had never 
been entirely subdued, were encourag- 
ed, by the departure of the whole dis- 
posable forces in Andalusia for the 
banks of the Guadiana, to make an 
attempt against the town of Ronda, 
the capital of their district; and four 
thousand armed peasants, under the 
Marquis Las Cucoas, had already re- 
duced the French garrison there, eight 
hundred strong, to the last extremity. 
Soult immediately collected four col- 
umns from Seville, Cadiz, Malaga, and 
Granada, with which he speedily rais- 
ed the siege, and compelled the Span- 
iards to take refuge in their inacces- 
sible clifPs with the loss of some hun- 
drad men. Indefatigable in his activ- 
ity, the French marshal next pit^ceed- 
ed against the numerous but desultory 
array of the Murci^ns, who, to the 
number of twenty-four thousand men, 
had advanced against Granada during 
his absence on the north of the Sierra 
Morena. The Spaniards made hardly 
any resistance. No sooner did the ad- 
vanced guard of Soult make its appear- 
ance than the whole array, which was 
strongly posted at Yenta de Bahal 
in front of Baza, with a strong ravine 
protecting their front, took to flight 
and dispersed; and nothing but the 
unnecessary circumspection of Godi- 
not, who was destined to cut off their 
retreat, saved them from total ruin. 
So complete, however, was their rout, 
that when Blake, 'who had been des- 
patched from Cadiz with his troops 
to take the oomodand of this numerous 

advancing, as it always does, towards the 
north-east wind, which was blowing with 
gentle gales, that in three days it had reach- 
ed Merida, a distance of above thirty miles, 
which was only saved Arom total destruo- 
tion by the ample stream of the Onadiana, 
which stopped the flames.— Bee Torbno, 
iv. 76. 
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army, arrived, it hid entirely vanished, 
and no force whatever remained in 
the field. The fugitives in great part 
took refuge in the city of Murcia; its 
intrenchments were strong; the yel- 
low fever was raging in Carthagena at 
no great distance; and the French 
troops were so dreadfully worn out by 
the long marches and excessive fatigues 
of the cami^aign, that Soult refrained 
from undertaking the siege, and gave 
his wearied soldiers their long-wished 
for rest amidst the smiling villages of 
Andalusia. 

62. Consequences far more impor- 
tant followed on the other extremity 
of this vast line of operations. The 
evacuation of the Asturias by Bonnet, 
the concentration of the French forces 
in Old Castile, and the commencement 
of defensive preparations at Bui^os, 
on the Ebro, and even on the Bidassoa, 
in pursuance of the provident com- 
mands of Napoleon, which have been 
already mentioned, [ante, Chap. Lxvi. 
§ 55], produced an extraordinary ex- 
citement in the northern provinces. 
The inhabitants of these mountain re- 
gions—brave, hardy, and independent, 
in whom centimes of freedom had 
created elevation of character, and Al- 
pine air nouidshed physical resolution 
— were universally roused by these ap- 
parently decisive indications of return- 
ing success, and with joyful steps re- 
paired to the headquarters of the inde- 
fatigable chiefs who still, in their rocky 
fastnesses, maintained the standard of 
independence. The intelligence of the 
retreat of the French from Portugal, 
and the battles of Fuentes d'Onore and 
Albuera, coupled with the defensive 
preparations made on so extensive 
a Bcale in all Biscay and Old Castile, 
induced a general belief on the fron- 
tier that the French were about to re- 
tire altogether from the Peninsula, 
and that a vigorous insurrection in the 
northern provinces would cut off their 
means of retreat, and effect at a stroke 
the entire deliverance of the Penin- 
sula. Upon a brave people, impressed 
with these feelings and expectations, 
Mina from Navarre, Mendizabel, who 
had disembarked in Biscay from Astu- 
rias, and Duran and the Empecinado 



in the northern parts of uld Castile, 
found no difficulty in making a very 
great impression. The insurrection 
spread like wildfire through all the bill 
country. Every glen, every valley, 
poured forth its little horde of men; 
the patriot bands increased in all the 
principal towns; and, contrary to what 
had heretofore been observed, were fill- 
ed with young men of the first families 
in the country. 

63. Mendizabel, who had landed in 
Biscay early in June, soon found him- 
self at the head of twelve thousand 
men, and from Potes, his headquarters, 
extended his incursions to Burgos and 
Yittoria; Mina was the chief of an 
equal force in Navarre, and sweeping 
the country to the very gates of Sara- 
gossa, answered the atrocious procla- 
mations, already noticed, of Bessi^res, 
[ante, Chap. lxvi. § 18], by a counter 
one, breathing the indignant spirit of 
retaliation and defiance; [ante, Chap. 
LXVI. § 19]; while the Empecinado 
and Buran in Old Castile had become 
so formidable that they laid siege to, 
and captured the important fortified 
town of Calatayud, though defended 
by five hundred men. So urgent did 
affairs become in the northern pro- 
vinces, and so uneasy was Napoleon 
at the insecurity of his communica- 
tions in that quarter, that the imperial 
guard, which had entered Spain, were 
halted at Yittoria, and despatched to 
the right and left again&t the insur- 
gents ; succour was drawn both from 
the army of Portugal and that of the 
centre; and the large reinforcements 
pouring through the Pyrenees into the 
Peninsula were in great part absorbed 
in this harassing and murderous war- 
fare. Mina's bands were defeated on 
two occasions with considerable loss 
by these formidable antagonists, but 
their success availed little to the vic- 
tors. The defeated corps, as in the 
days of Sertorius, dispersed, having 
previously fixed on some distant and 
inaccessible point of rendezvous. The 
French retired from the country, 
thinking that the insurrection was 
subdued; and they were apprised of 
their mistake by learning that their 
enemy had reappeared in undiminished 
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strength in some other quarter, or 
cut off some post of consequence at 
a great distance from the scene of 
action.* 

64. These threatening appearances 
in the north soon produced the most 
vigorous measures on the part of the 
French Emperor to secure this, which, 
from the commencement of the war, 
he had always considered as the vital 
point of the Peninsula. The Imperial 
Guard, under Dorsenne, at Burgos, who 
soon after replaced Bessidres in the com- 
mand of the army of the north, was aug- 
mented to seventeen thousand men ; 
thirteen thousand were collected at 
Benavente to observe the Galicians un- 
der Santocildes, who were beginning to 
assume a threatening position at the 
mouths of their glens on that frontier; 
and nearly forty thousand fresh troops, 
chiefly old soldiers, crossed the Bidas- 
Boa and entered Spain. The great 
amount of these reinforcements, joined 
to the narrow escape which Badajoz 
had just made fi'om falling into the 
hands of the British, induced Napoleon 
to make a material change in the dis- 
tribution of his troops and the duties 
of his commanders. Marmont— with- 
drawn from the plains of Leon, which 
his troops had rendered a perfect de- 
sert, and the protection of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, which was confided to Dorsenne 
and the army of the north — was di- 
rected to take up his cantonments in 
the rich and comparatively unexhaust- 

* '* The army of the north is composed of 
forty-four thousuid men, it is true, but if 
you draw together twenty thousand, the 
communications are instantly lost^ and the 
insurrection makes the greatest progress. 
The sea-ooasts will soon be lost as far as Bil- 
bao. We are in want of eveiythiug : in fact^ 
it is with the utmost difficulty that we can 
get subsistence from day to day. The spirit 
of the country is frightful. The journey of 
the King to raris, the retreat of the army 
from Portugal, its march to the Tagus, and 
the evacuation of the whole country, not 
even excluding Salamanca, have turned the 
heads of the people to a degree which I can- 
not express. The insurgents recruit and 
swell in all quarters with extraordinary ac- 
tivity. If I am obliged to adopt a decided 
liue, you must not reckon on the communis 
cations. Vittoria, Burgos, and Valladolid are 
the only points which I can bold."— Bbssi- 
EBEStoBERTHiBB, VoUodolid; 6tti JvLiie 1811, 
No. 73 ; Bblmas, i. 560. See also Belliakd to 
Bbrthzxb, Madrid, 8d June 1811; Ibid. i. 858. 



ed valley of the Tagus, from whence, 
without neglecting tbat fortress, he 
was to consider himself principally in- 
trusted with the defence of Badajoz. 
For this purpose he was to station two 
divisions at Truxillo, ready to succour 
whichever place might be first threat- 
ened ; to construct a double fortified 
tite-de-pont at Almarez, so as to secure 
that valuable passage of the Tagus ; 
and to fortify the Puerto de Banos, so 
as to be master of that important pass 
through the mountains. For the sup- 
port of his troops the whole province 
of Toledo was assigned to that marshal, 
who immediately began forming maga- 
zines from it at Talavera, to the infin- 
ite mortification of Joseph, who thus 
saw his principal granary and means of 
subsistence entirely diverted from his 
capital and court. Soult was enjoined 
to hold himself in readiness to advance 
with thirty thousand men to raise the 
siege of Badajoz, if it should be again 
threatened by an English army ; while 
Dorsenne, with the army of the north, 
now augmented to sixty thousand ad- 
mirable troops, was intrusted with the 
onerous and irreconcilable duties of at 
once guarding the northern passes 
against the insui^ents of Navarre and 
Biscay, and protecting Ciudad Rodrigo 
from the enterprises of the British gen- 
eral. 

65. While Marmont was carrying 
these fresh instructions into execution, 
which he immediately did, and busily 
engaged in constructing at Almarez 
the double forts at each end of the 
bridge, which were to secure the pas- 
sage of the Tagus, Wellington, who 
constantly had an eye on the frontier 
fortresses, and felt that the recovery of 
one or both of them was essential to 
the making any durable impression on 
the Spanish territory, made a corre- 
sponding movement to the frontiers of 
Beirawith the bulk of his forces. Leav- 
ing Hill with ten thousand infantry, 
fifteen hundred hone, and four bri- 
gades of artillery, on the Estremadura 
frontier, at Portalegreand Villa Yiciosa, 
he himself moved, with the remainder 
of his forces, about forty thousand 
strong, to the north of the Tagus, and 
marching leisurely by Castelbranoo, 
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arrived on the Coa, opposite Ciudad 
Rodrigo, on the 8th August. 

66. The French general imagined 
that this movement was intended to 
co-operate with an advance which had 
recently taken place on the part of the 
Ghdicians under Santocildes, who had 
descended from their mountains into 
the plains of Leon, and reoccupied As- 
toiga, when the general concentration 
of the imperial forces for the relief of 
Badajoz left the northern provinces 
comparatively destitute of French 
troops. To defeat this supposed com- 
bination, Dorsenne resolved in the first 
instance to drive back the Spcmiards, 
-who were threatening his right flank; 
and this proved a task of no difficulty. 
The Galicians, destitute of everything, 
and almost starving, had dwindled 
away to thirteen thousand ill • disci- 
plined men, who were stationed behind 
the Esla, and at Foncebudon. Attacked 
in the end of August by Dorsenne with 
greatly superior forces, the Spaniards, 
after some sharp skirmishes, in which 
they were roughly handled by the 
French dragoons, were cut off from 
the magazines at Villa Franca and 
Lugo, and forced back into the moun- 
tains round the Yal des Orras, on the 
Portuguese frontier. The alarm was 
excessive in Galicia ; and nothing saved 
the whole province from falling into 
the hands of the invaders but the ad- 
vance of Wellington to the neighbour- 
hood of Ciudad Rodrigo, which in- 
stantly checked the progress of the 
victorious French on the road to Lugo, 
and compelled Dorsenne, who had re- 
occupied Astorga, in which he now left 
an adequate garrison, to call in his 
detachments from all quarters to pro- 
vide for the defence of that important 
fortress. In his retreat from Villa 
Franca to Astorga, the French general 
entirely devastated a line of country 
above twenty leagues in length : a bar- 
barous measure, and as impolitic as it 
was cruel, as, by the admission of their 
own historians, it destroyed a part of 
the resources of their principal army. 

67. Though the march of the British 
from the banks of the Guadiana to 
those of the Coa was attended with 
this important collateral effect in rescu- 



ing Galicia, with its valuable harbours 
and naval establishments, from the 
grasp of the enemy, yet it was not the 
real object which Wellington had in 
view. Ostensibly undertaken to re- 
move his troops from the sands of the 
Guadiana, so well known in the autum- 
nal months to be fraught with death, 
to a more salubrious region, he hoped 
to realise from it not only increased 
healthiness to his ranks, but additional 
security to the realm intrusted to his 
defence. It was on Ciudad Rodrigo 
that his heart was fixed ; and the dis- 
persed situation of the French armies 
charged with its defence, joined to the 
defective state of the supplies ^edth 
which the garrison was furnished, in- 
spired him with a well-grounded hope, 
that, by a sudden attack, it might be 
wrested from their hands. With this 
view he had, with all imaginable secre- 
sy, prepared a powerful battering-train 
of iron guns at Lisbon, which, with a 
reinforcement of British artillerymen, 
recently arrived from England, were 
ostentatiously embarked at that har- 
bour as if for Cadiz ; but at sea they 
were shifted on board small crafty which 
brought them first to Oporto and then 
to Lajnego, a hundred miles from the 
sea-coast, near the Douro, which being 
one of the great depots of the army, 
the arrival of the carts containing 
them excited little attention. The 
operation, however, of bringing sixty- 
eight heavy guns, with all their stores 
complete, up sixty miles of water-car^ 
riage, and then across nearly forty more 
of rough mountain -roads, was one of 
no ordinary magnitude. Five thousand 
bullocks and a thousand militia were 
employed in transporting the train, 
and repairing the roads for several 
weeks together; and nothing but the 
universal and indelible hatred which 
the cruelty and exactions of the French 
in that part of Spain had excited, could 
have prevented the transport of this 
great armament from coming to their 
knowledge. As it was, they remained 
entirely ignorant of what was going 
forward; the guns, by vast exertions, 
were brought safe to the place of their 
destination ; and Wellington had the 
satisfaction of thinking that, unknown 
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to the enemy, he had aecured a power- 
ful battering-train within little more 
than sixty miles of Ciudad Rodrigo. 

68. The enterprise thus undertaken 
by Wellington was equally bold in con- 
ception, and cautiously provided for 
as regarded execution. The battering- 
train was brought forward, still un- 
known to the enemy, to Villa de Ponte, 
only sixteen leagues in rear of the 
army; Don Julian Sanchez, with his 
guerillas, had for some time past estab- 
lished a blockade of the fortress ; while 
the allied army remained in healthy 
cantonments on the high grounds 
around Fuente Quinaldo, almost with- 
in sight of its walls, ready at a moment's 
notice either to commence a siege, or 
move forward to protect the blockade. 
The fortress, it was known, had only 
provisions for six weeks; and though 
the French armies of Dorsenne, Mar- 
mont, and Soult could, by concentrat- 
ing, bring ninety thousand men, or 
nearly double his own force, to its re- 
lief, yet the hopes of Wellington were 
founded upon the experienced impos- 
sibility of such a force being able, from 
want of provisions, to keep any time 
together; and though they might re- 
lieve it at a particular moment, he 
trusted that the hour would ere long 
arrive when he might strike a success- 
ful blow during the time that they 
were still at a distance. The army 
was now greatly improved in health, 
in the highest spirits, and in admir- 
able order; the reinforcements recent- 
ly arrived from England had raised its 
numerical amount to forty-eight thou- 
sand infantry, five thousand cavalry, 
and seventy-two guns, besides the bat- 
tering-train. Of this array, about forty- 
five thousand were under Wellington's 
own command ; while the water-car- 
riage in their rear enabled them con- 
stantly to keep together; and their 
central position went far, in the long 
run, to counterbalance the great supe- 
riority of force which, by concentrat- 
ing all their armies, the enemy might 
bring to bear against him. 

69. This concentration of the allied 
force in a position which constantly 
menaced Ciudad Rodrigo, was attend- 
ed with this further and most impor- 



tant advantage, that it entirely dis- 
concerted a deep project which Napo- 
leon had conceived at this period, and 
which Soult had warmly espoused, 
and was preparing in the south the 
means of carrying into execution — ^viz., 
of invading Poi'tugal with the com- 
bined armies of Marmont and the 
south, and transferring the seat of war 
into the Alentejo. This design — which 
was unquestionably the true mode of 
attacking Portugal, as it led by the 
shortest road to Lisbon, and took the 
famous defences of Torres Yedras in 
rear— is to be found fully developed 
in a despatch by the French Emperor 
to Marmont) of date 18th September 
1811. That marshal's force, which 
was estimated as likely then to amount 
to forty-one thousand men, was to be 
joined by several divisions of Soult's 
forces, of whom twenty thousand were 
still in Estremadura; and with the 
united force, above sixty-five thousand 
men, he was to besiege Elvas, and in- 
undate the Alentejo. If Wellington, as 
a set-off against this irruption, moved 
against Salamanca and the army of the 
noi-th, Dorsenne was to fall back to 
Valladolid, or even Burgos, where fifty 
thousand men would be assembled to 
stop his progress; if, as was deemed 
more probable, the English drew to- 
wards Lisbon, and descended the vat 
ley of the Tagus, Dorsenne was to 
follow them wiUi twenty-five thousand 
men; and in either case Elvas, it was 
expected, would fall, and the French 
armies be placed in cantonments in 
the Alentejo about the same time that 
Suchet made himself master of Valen- 
cia. This well-conceived design, which 
perfectly coincided with what Soult 
had long been contemplating, was en- 
tirely based on the supposition that 
" the English had no heavy artillery 
for the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo; for 
if that enteiprise is once undertaken, 
you must march at once to its relief;" 
— a striking proof of the important 
effects consequent on the admirable 
stratagem by which the English gen- 
eral had already secured that vital arm 
within a few days' march of the men- 
aced fortress. 
70. Wellington, in the first instance, 
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intended to liaTe besieged Ciudad Bod- 
rigo, as he conceived himself suffi- 
ciently strong to undertake that enter- 
prise in the face of Marmont, and the 
succoiu: of ten thousand men, which 
could alone, he conceived, be detach- 
ed from the army of the north to its 
relief. Under this impression the 
preparations for the attack went on 
with great activity. He had not been 
many days, however, engaged in this 
undertaking, when he learned that 
nearly five- and -twenty thousand ad- 
mirable troops were disposable around 
Dorsenne's standards. Upon this he 
changed his plan for the time to a 
blockade, and advanced his cavalry so 
as to straiten the fortress ; while Al- 
meida, in the rear, was put into a 
respectable posture of defence, in order 
to form a secure place of deposit for 
the battering-train, still at Villa de 
Ponte, in case of disaster. No sooner 
did the French generals receive intelli- 
gence of the danger with which the 
fortress was threatened, than they 
assembled their forces, and collected 
supplies for its reliel Dorsenne, with 
infinite difficulty, and by the most 
rigorous exactions, got together nine 
hundred waggons laden with provi- 
sions for that purpose; and bringing 
down the divisions Vaendermaison 
and Souham from Navarre, put him- 
self at the head of above thirty thou- 
sand soldiers to cover their entry. 
Marmont, at the same time, who had 
been strongly reinforced, and had now 
fifty thousand effective men around 
his eagles, in the valley of the Tagus, 
also collected a large convoy at Bejar, 
and advanced with a like body to form 
a junction with the army of the north. 
Their united forces, above sixty thou- 
sand strong, of whom six thousand 
were cavaliy, with a hundred pieces 
of cannon, united at Tamanes, on the 
21st September, and immediately ad- 
vanced towards Ciudad Bodrigo, where 
Wellington, expecting their approach, 
had assembled all the forces, forty-five 
thousand strong, under his immediate 
command, to watch, and if possible 
prevent, their entrance. 

71. Every man in both armies con- 
ceived that the decisive moment had 



now arrived, and that a pitched battle 
between these gallant antagonist hosts 
was now to determine the fate of the 
Peninsula. But the crisis passed over 
without any momentous occurrence: 
the hour of Spain's deliverance had 
not yet struck. Wellington was too 
sagacious to trust to doubtful hazard 
what he felt confident he would ere 
long accomplish by skilL Though 
with the noble army at his command 
he had no reason to dread a battle, 
even against the superior forces of the 
French marshal; yet there were many 
reasons which rendered it inexpedient 
at this time to incur the hazard an 
engagement on such a scale would ne- 
cessarily occasion, even with the best 
troops. The position which he held 
in presence of Bodrigo was extensive, 
and therefore weak : the height of El 
Bodon in its centre, which was in front 
of the whole, was indeed strong, and 
Fuente Guinaldo had been improved 
by field-works; but the wings, which 
occupied a great extent of country, 
were in the plain, where the enemy^s 
great superiority in cavalry gave him 
a decided advantage; and the position, 
with the right wing alone across the 
Agueda, and the centre and left be- 
hind that stream, was dangerous from 
the high banks which lined the sides 
of the river, and the sudden floods to 
which in autumn it was subject. The 
English general, too, was well aware 
that want of provisions must soon 
compel the vast array in his front to 
separate and return to their distant 
cantonments, and then he meditated 
a sudden attack with the heavy artil- 
lery, which, without their being aware 
of it, he had at hand. Still Welling- 
ton resolved to fight, if he could do so 
on terms at all approaching to equal- 
ity; and for this purpose, without at- 
tempting to prevent the passage of 
the convoys, which entered on the 
24th, he kept his troops on their 
ground, though with some hazard to 
the right wing, advanced beyond the 
river in order to compel the enemy to 
concentrate and show all his force, to 
protect the operation of throwing in 
the supplies. 
72. When the French army ap. 
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proached the British, it was at first 
uncertain on which point they would 
direct their attack; but, after some 
hesitation, Montbrun, with fourteen 
battalions of foot and thirty-five squad- 
rons of splendid horsemen, crossed the 
Agueda by the bridge of Rodrigo and 
adjacent fords, and, pouring rapidly 
along the road, soon reached the 
heights of El Bodok. The British at 
this point of their position, were not 
prepared for so sudden an onset ; and 
while Wellington sent to Guinaldo for 
a brigade of the 4th division, Major- 
geneiul Colville, the officer in com- 
mand, was directed to draw up his 
little force, consisting of the 5th and 
77th British regiments, and the 2lBt 
Portuguese, with eight Portuguese guns 
and three squadrons of Alten's German 
dragoons, on the summit of the height, 
which presented a convex front to- 
wards the enemy, and was secured on 
either flank by deep and rugged ra- 
vines. Though Picton, who was at the 
villi^ of El Bodon, with three regi- 
ments of the 3d division, made all 
imaginable haste to reach the scene of 
danger, the crisis had passed before he 
got up. On came Montbrun's cuiras- 
siers like a whirlwind, in spite of the 
severe cannonade, which tore their 
masses in % fearful manner, and, divid- 
ing into two bodies when they reached 
the front of the hill, rode up the rug- 
ged sides of the ravines with the ut- 
most fury. Arrived there, they were 
only checked by the steady fire of the 
guns and devoted intrepidity of the 
Qerman horsemen at the summit, who 
for three houi's charged the heads of 
the squadrons as they ascended, and 
hurled them not less than twenty 
times, men and horses rolling over 
each other, back into the hollows. 
Montbrun, however, was resolute; his 
cavaliy were numerous and daring; 
and by repeated charges and extreme 
gallantry they at length got a footing 
on the top, and captured two of the 
guns, cutting down the brave Portu- 
guese at their pieces. But the 5th 
regiment instantly rushed forward, 
though in Z»n«, into the midst of the 
cavalry, and retook the guns, which 
quickly renewed their fire; and at the 



same time the 77th ahd the 2lBt Portu- 
guese forced the horsemen down the 
steep on the other side. But though 
this phalanx of heroes thus made good 
their post, the advance of the enemy 
in the end rendered it no longer ten- 
able. A French division was rapidly 
approaching the only road by which 
they could rejoin the remainder of the 
centre at Fuente Guinaldo; and, de- 
spite all the peril of the movement, 
Wellington onlered them to descend 
the hill and cross the plain, six miles 
broad, to Fuente Quinaldo. 

73. If the observation of Plutarch 
be just, that it is not those actions 
which lead to the greatest results, so 
much as those in which the greatest 
heroism or magnanimity is displayed, 
which are the most important subjects 
of history, never was a combat more 
deserving of remembrance than this ex- 
traordinary action. Descending from 
his rugged post into the plain, Colville 
formed his infantiy into two squares; 
and the Qerman dragoons, altogether 
unable to withstand the enormous 
mass of the French cavalry in the 
open plain, being obliged to take shel- 
ter behind the Portuguese regiment 
which was first in retreat, the foot sol- 
diers in the rear, consisting of the 5th 
and 77th, denuded on all sides, were 
instantly enveloped by a whu'lwind of 
horse. The thundering squadrons, 
with their scabbards clattering against 
each other, rending the air with their 
cries, shaking the ground beneath their 
feet, charged with apparently resistless 
force on three sides of the steady 
square. But vain, even in the bravest 
hands, is in general the sabre against 
the bayonet, if equally firmly held. A 
rolling volley was heard, spreading out 
like a fan around the mass; the steeds 
recoiled as from the edge of a glowing 
crater ; in an instant the horsemen, 
scorched, reeling, and dismayed, were 
scattered on all sides as by the explo- 
sion of a volcano; '* the glitter of bay- 
onets was seen on the edge of the 
smoke; and the British regiments, un- 
scathed, came forth like the holy men 
from the Assyrian furnace."* 

* Napier, iv. 240, has the chief merit of 
this glowing descriptiou. 
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74. Before the French could recover 
from this bloody repulse, Plcton, who 
had used the utmost diligence to reach 
his comrades, joined Uie retreating 
squares ; and the whole, uniting to- 
gether, retreated in admirable order 
for six miles over the arid plain, till 
they reached the position of Fuente 
Guinaldo, assigned for the general ren- 
dezvous in the rear. During this march 
was exhibited, in the most striking 
manner, the extraordinary steadiness 
which discipline and experience had 
given to each of the rival bodies. The 
British moved in dose orcler with their 
flanks to the enemy, who in great 
strength rode on each side, within pis- 
tol-shot. With eager glance the officers 
and men of both armies, during this 
long and anxious march, eyed each 
other, watching for anv incident or 
momentary confusion which might af- 
ford an opportunity for an attack. But 
none such occurred ; and the British 
reached theirdestination without being 
again charged or molested, save by the 
firing of six pieces of horse artUlery 
which hung on the rear of their column, 
and poured in an incessant fire of round 
shot, grape, and canister.* Wellington 

* " Picton, during this retreat, conducted 
himself with his accustomed coolness. He 
remained on the left flank of the column, and 
repeatedly cautioned the different battalions 
to mind the quarter-distance and the telling- 
off. * Yotxr safety,' said he, ' my credit^ and 
the honoiu* of the army, are at stake. All 
rests with yon at this moment.' We had 
reached to within a mile of the intrenched 
camp, when Hontbrun, impatient lest we 
should escape from his grasp, ordered his 
troopers to bring up their left shoulders, and 
incline towards our columns. The movement 
was not exactly bringing his squadron into 
line; but it was tho next thing to it, and at 
this time they were within Ju^f pistol -thot qf- 
%u. Picton took off his hat. and holding it 
over his eyes as a shade from the sun, look- 
ed sternly but anxiously at the French. The 
clatter of the horses and the clanking of the 
scabbards was so great when the right half 
squadron moved up, that many thought it 
was the forerunner of a general charge, and 
some of the mounted officers called out, ' Had 
we not better form square?' — 'No.' replied 
Picton ; ' it is but a rvue to frighten us, but it 
vfon't do.* And so in effect it proved. Each 
battalion in its turn formed the rear-guard to 
Stop the advance of the enemy, and having 
given them a vollev, thev fell back at double 
quick time behind the battalion formed in 
their rear.** — Reminiseenca of a SubaUemt 
p. 182; and Picton's Memoin, ii. 87, 39. 



now gave orders for concentrating his 
troops around Fuente Guinaldo. The 
light division was directed to retire 
across the Agueda and join the line, 
and the left, imder Graham, to come 
up from the Azara; but Craufurd, who 
commanded tho former, eager for fight- 
ing, only came a few miles nearer, and 
was still sixteen miles off. Graham 
was twelve ; and at nightfall only fif- 
teen thousand men were collected in 
front of the French army, when a gen- 
eral battle was confidently expected by 
both parties. 

75. Marmont had now gained a great 
advantage over the English general ; 
but he was ignorant of the inestimable 
prize which was almost within his 
grasp. On the morning of the 26th 
he had collected his whole army, sixty 
thousand strong, with one hundred and 
twenty guns, within cannon-shot of the 
British centre. Wellington's position 
was now most critical ; for, as neither 
his right nor left wing had come up, 
he had not more than fifteen thousumd 
men at his disposal to resist the over- 
whelming force of the enemy; and re- 
treat he would not, for that would be 
to abandon Craufurd and the light di- 
vision to destruction. He accordingly 
stood firm, and the troops anxiously 
gazed on the enemy, expecting a deci- 
sive battle. The array which Marmont 
drew forth was indeed splendid, and 
calculated to inspire the most elevated 
ideas of the power of the French em- 
pire. The enormous mass of cavalry, 
seven thousand strong, whose gallantry 
the Allies had felt on the preceding 
day, stood in compact array before 
them; next came different bodies of 
infantry and artillery, above twenty-five 
thousand in number, who went through 
various evolutions with extraordinary 
precision: at noon twelve battalions 
of the Imperial Guard stood forth in 
close column, and by their martial air, 
admirable array, and red overhanging 
plumes, attracted universal attention. 
During the whole day, horse, foot, and 
cannon never ceased to pour into the 
French camp, and everythingwas made 
ready for an attack the next morning 
on the British position. But Shake- 
speare's remark, " there is a tide in the 
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affairs of men," was never more strik- 
ingly exemplified than on this occasion. 
While Karmont, in the vain confidence 
of irresistible strength, was thus making 
a useless display of his forces; when 
Wellington, with two divisions only, 
lay before him, the precious hours, 
never to be recalled, passed away. Re- 
inforcementa came rapidly in to the 
English line; at three o'clock the light 
division arrived; and the object for 
which the position of Fuente Quinaldo 
had been held being now accomplished, 
a retreat was by the English general 
ordered in the night to a new position, 
much stronger, because narrower, than 
the former, in the rear, where the allied 
army was now concentrated, between 
the Coa and the sources of the Agueda. 
The plumes of the Imperial Quard 
were not again seen by the British army 
till they waved over the fall of the 
empire on the field of Waterloo.* 

76. The British right wing retu'ed 
by two roads on Albergaria and Aldea 
del Ponte, while the left fell back to 
Bismula; and with such regularity was 
the retreat conducted, that not only 
no sick or stragglers, but not even an 
article of baggage, was left behind. By 
a strange coincidence, but of which a 
more memorable instance occurred af- 
terwards in the Moscow retreat, the 
French army at the same moment was 
also retiring; and for some hours these 
two gallant hosts were literally march- 
ing with their backs to each other 1 
As soon as the British retreat was dis- 
covered, the French wheeled about 
and moved back in pursuit ; but, be- 
fore they could come up with the Eng- 
lish army, the new ground was taken. 
A sharp action ensued at Aldea del 
Ponte, where a French column attack- 
ed a brigade of the 4th division, but 
was quickly repulsed ; and the British, 
assumingtheoffensive, drove the enemy 
out of the village, which was held till 
the whole army had reached its destin- 
ed ground, when the French again re- 
turned, and it was evacuated wiUi some 

* When Marmont next day was informed 
of the slender amount of force which lay be- 
fore him at FiicnteOuinoldoou the 26tli, and 
that the light division had not come up, hto 
exclaimed — " And, Wellington, thy stu* too 
is bright!"— Napisb, iv. 248. 



loss. On the 28th, Wellington retired 
a league farther, to a very strong and 
narrow position in front of the Coa, 
where he me^nt to give battle, even 
with all the risk of fighting with a river 
edged by rocky bankis in his rear. As 
it was, however, neither the strength 
nor the danger of the position was put 
to the test. Marmont» who was al- 
ready severely pinched for provisions, 
retired towards Ciudad Rodrigo ^e 
same day, and shortly after passed the 
Puerto de Bancs, and resumed his old 
quarters on the banks of the Tagus, 
while Dorsenne retreated to Salamanca 
and the Douro; and Wellington put 
his troops into cantonments on both 
banks of the Coa» the blockade of Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo being resumed by Don 
Julian Sanchez and the British light 
cavalry. 

77. In these brilliant actions the Al- 
lies sustained a loss of about three hun- 
dred men ; that of the French was more 
than double this number, owing to the 
rapidity and precision of the fire of the 
infantry on their dense squadrons at 
El Bodon, and on the retreat to Guin- 
aldo. The most heroic yet generous 
spirit animated both armies, of which 
an interesting instance occurred in one 
of the cavaliy encounters. A French 
officer was in the act of striking at the 
bmve Captain Felton Harvey of the 
14th dragoons, when, seeing he had 
only one arm, he quickly let his sword 
fall to a salute, and passed on. Major 
Qordon,i* who had been sent by Well- 
ington with a flag of truce to Mar- 
mont's headquarters, was hospitably 
received by the French marshal, with, 
whom he frequently dined, and often 
accompanied on his rides round the 
outposts, on which occasions the pros- 
pects of the campaign and the quaUtiea 
of the troops on both sides were freely 
discussed. On the other hand. Gene- 
ral Regniaud, governor of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, having fallen soon after into an 
ambuscade laid by the indefatigable 
Don Julian Sanchez, and being made 
prisoner, he became a frequent guest 
at Wellington's table, where he occa- 
sioned no small entertainment by the 
numerous anecdotes he related of the 
t Brother to the Earl of Aberdeen. 
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fVench generali and armies. Such is 
war between brave nations, by whom 
all feelings of hostility are invariably 
laid aside, and glide into those of pecu- 
liar courtesy the moment the indivi- 
dual ceases to act in the hostile ranks. 
78. The allied army, which had been 
unhealthy during the latter period of 
the campaign, became doubly so when 
the troops went into cantonments; and 
they had not been at rest a fortnight 
before the sick had augmented to above 
seventeen thousand — ^the usual effect 
of the sudden cessation of active opera- 
tions on men whose bilious secretions 
had been greatly increased by the long 
continuance of fatigue in warm wea- 
ther, and which, now no longer exhal- 
ing in perspiration, induced fevers. 
The French, however, were nearly as 
unhealthy; and the penury of subsist- 
ence on the Portuguese frontier ren- 
dered it absolutely impossible for their 
generals to undertake any operation of 
importance. Dorsenne, in the north, 
took advantage of this intermission of 
active operations on the Portuguese 
frontier to push Bonnet, with a strong 
division, into the Asturias, who with- 
out difficulty surmounted the passes of 
Cubillas and.Yentana, which had been 
left tmguarded by the enemy, and re- 
occupied Oviedo, Gihou, and all the 
principal posts in the country. This 
expedition, joined to the pressing ne- 
cessity of subduing the insurrection in 
the northern provinces, and the dark 
clouds which were arising in the north, 
led, in December, to a fresh disposition 
of the imperial forces. Mannont re- 
ceived orders to establish his headquar- 
ters at Yalladolid; Dorsenne was to 
retire to Burgos, and strongly occupy 
Biscay and Navarre ; while the Impe- 
rial Guard was transferred to Buigos, 
where it was to hold itself in readiness 
to march into France : a series of ar- 
rangements which already revealed the 
secret views of Napoleon for a Russian 
campaign. 

This concluded the campaign of 1811, 
so &r as the operations of &e princi- 
pal armies were concerned ; but seve- 
ral important operations occurred with 
detached corps, which, like the red hue 
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of the evening sky, already gave pre* 
sage of the glorious dawn« 

79. The first of these events was the 
surprise of (Gerard's division at Aroyo 
des Molinos, on the 28th of October. 
When Wellington concentrated his 
army at Fuente Guinaldo to oppose 
Marmont and Dorsenne, HOI was left 
in the northern part of Elstremadura to 
watch Drouet, who remained opposite 
to him in that country. After a variely 
of marches and countermarches, whi<£ 
led to no result, both generals having 
orders not to fight imless an opportu- 
nity should occur of doing so to advan- 
tage, Hill received intelligence, on the 
27th October, that Gerard, with three 
thousand infantry and cavalry belong- 
ing to Drouet's corps, lay at Aroyo des 
Molinos, in such a situation as to be 
liable, by a sudden cross-march, to a 
siuprise from the English troops. That 
able officer instantly made his dispo- 
sitions. By a forced march he reached 
Alcuesca, four miles from where Ger- 
ard lay, before nightfall, and passed 
the early part of the night in bivouac^ 
without permitting any light to be 
made, or the slightest sound to escape, 
which might lead the French patrols 
to suspect his vicinity. At two in the 
morning he broke up, and, advancing 
swiftly and silently, got close to the 
road by which he knew the enemy 
would march out on the following 
morning, yet concealed from their view 
by an intervening ridge. In that posi- 
tion he awaited the break of day, and 
as soon as the grey of the dawn ap- 
peared, his column divided into two 
parts— the right, under General How- 
ard, moving by a wide circuit into the 
rear of the town by which the French 
were to retreat, the left, under Gene- 
ral Stewart, directly on the town from 
the Alcuesca road, whilst the cavalry 
moved between the two. The latter 
column was to attack first ; and it was 
hoped that the enemy, dislodged by a 
sudden attack from the town, would 
be completely destroyed by falling into 
the hands of Howard's men on their 
line of retreat. 

80. On this occasion the British felt 
the benefit of that unbounded confi- 

L 
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dence and attachment with which they 
had inspired the Spanish peasantry; 
for though the whole inhabitants of 
Alcuesca and its vicinity knew per- 
fectly of the arrival and the object 
which they had in view, not a man be- 
trayed the secret^ and Stewart's col- 
umns were within gun-shot of the 
enemy before the latter were aware of 
their approach. Favoured by a thick 
mist and deluge of rain, the troops 
entered Aroyo, with drums suddenly 
beating and loud cheers. The 71st and 
92d regiments, both Highland, led the 
attack in the town; and they entered 
with the bagpipe at their head playing 
the celebrated Jacobite air, "H^, 
Johnnie Cope, are you waking yet?" in 
allusion to the weU-known incident of 
that commander, in the conflict with 
the Highlanders under the Pretender, 
at Prestonpans in 1745. So unexpected 
was the onset, that the cavalry pickets 
were overwhelmed before they had 
time to mount ; and the infimtiy, who 
were under arms, beginning to muster, 
were so confounded that, after a desul- 
tory struggle, they fled precipitately 
out of the town, leaving a great many 
of their number prisoners. Once out- 
side, however, they formed two squares, 
and endeavoured to resist ; but while 
a brisk firing was going on between 
their rear and Stewart's men pressing 
on in pursuit^ Howard's column sud- 
denly appeared directly in their rear 
on the great road to IVuxillo, and no 
alternative remained but to surrender, 
or break and seek safety by climbing 
the steep and rugged sides of the Sierra 
on their flank. Qerard,* however, who 
was a gallant as well as a skilful offi- 
cer, though surprised on this occasion, 
for some time made a brave resistance ; 
but seeing his guns taken by the 15th 
dragoons, and his hussars dispersed 
with great slaughter by the 9th dra- 
goons and German hussan, he became 
aware that his situation was desperate, 
and gave the word to disperse. In- 
stantly the squares broke, and all the 
men, throwing away their arms, ran 
with their utmost speed towards the 

* Since Marshal Qerard, minister^it-war 
to Louis Philippe^ who besieged and took 
the citadel of Antwerp in 1882. 



most rugged and inaccessible parts of 
the Sierra. Swiftly as they fled, how- 
ever, the British pursued as quickly; 
the Highlanders, at home among the 
rocks and scaurs, secured prisoners at 
every step; the 28th and Sith followed 
rapidly on the footsteps of the flying 
mass; the 39th tum^ them by the 
Truxillo road; and Qerard himself, 
after displaying the greatest intrepid- 
ity, only escap^ by throwing himself 
into rugged clifib, where the British, 
encumlMTed with their arms, could not 
follow him. He joined Drouet, by 
devious mountain paths, at Orellano on 
the 9th November, with only six hun- 
dred followers, without arms and in 
woeful plight^ the poor remains of three 
thousand superb troops, who were 
aroimd his eagles at Aroyo des Molinosi 
and who were esteemed the best bri- 
gade in Spain. General Bron and 
Prince d'Arambexg, with thirteen hun- 
dred prisoners, Uiree guns, and the 
whole baggage of the enemy, fell into 
the hands of the victors. 

81. This brilliant success, which was 
achieved with the loss of only seventy 
killed and wounded, diffused the high- 
est satisfaction through the whole Brit- 
ish army ; and shortly after the health 
of the troops was materially improved, 
by a considerable portion of them be- 
ing! moved into better supplied and 
more comfortable quarters on the 
banks of the Mondego and the Douro. 
The sick daily diminished, the spirits 
of the men rose, and soon the hospitals 
were relieved of half their inmates. 
Meanwhile Wellington took none of 
the rest to himself which he allowed 
to his troops. With unwearied indus- 
try he laboured incessantly at the im- 
provement of the transpoBt service, 
which was soon put on a much more 
efficient footing, and in the forwarding 
of stores and ammunition to the fronts 
which clearly showed that Ciudad Rod- 
rigo was ere long to be besieged. In 
spite of all his vigilance, however, the 
enemy contrived to throw more than 
one convoy into that fortress, and in 
the end the blockade was almost aban- 
doned, from finding that the investing 
force was more straitened for provi- 
sions than the invested. Wellington, 
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howeyer, did not care for the introduc- 
tion of these supplies, as all his efforts 
had long been dirocted to besieging the 
place in form; for which purpose he 
had already prepared, with infinite 
pstiDB and secresy, a portable bridge, 
which was to be thrown, for the pass- 
age of the Btores,i>ver the Agueda ; and 
bad rendered the Douro navigable for 
boats as far up as its junction with 
that river, forty miles higher than they 
had ever yet ascended. But ere the 
season for striking the meditated blow 
arrived, new and cheering advices had 
arrived from the south of Spain. 

82. Ballasteros, after his embarka- 
tion at Ayamonte, subsequent to the 
battle of Albuera, had landed in the 
south of Spain, where he had drawn 
several thousand recruits to his stan- 
dard ; but being unable to withstand 
the powerful force which Soult directed 
against him, he had more than once 
taken refuge under the cannon of Gib- 
raltar. Meanwhile the English govern- 
ment, desirous of alimenting the war 
thus energetically revived in the south- 
em extremity of the Peninsula, des- 
patched a body of two thousand men, 
of whom five hundred were British, 
who took possession of Tabifa, an an- 
cient town situated on the most south- 
erly extremity of Spain, nearer to the 
African coast than even the celebrated 
Pillars of Hercules, and surrounded by 
an old wall without wet ditch or out- 
works. Soult, who was well aware 
how narrowly the besieging force at 
Cadiz had escaped destruction from the 
combination which the AUies had 
brought to bear upon them at the time 
of the battle of Barrosa, resolved to 
dislodge them from this position; and 
the fortifications were so extremely 
weak that hardly any resistance was 
expected. Gk>dinot, accordingly, with 
eight thousand men, having driven 
Ballasteros under the cannon of Gib- 
raltar, received orders to turn aside 
and besiege this stronghold. In the 
inarch thither, however, he was so 
xaked in traversing the road, which ran 
along the sea-shore^ by the broadsides 
of the English ships ol war which hung 
on his flank, that, after sustaining a 
severe loss, he abandoned the enter- 



prise in despair, and returned to Se- 
ville ; where, unable to bear the warm 
reproaches of Soult, who was irritatedi 
at his failure, he blew out his brains. 

83. The French marshal was not to 
be diverted from his design, with the 
importance of which he was now fully 
impressed, by this failure; and he now 
prepared an expedition against Tarifa 
on a larger scale, and intrusted the 
command to a very distinguished offi- 
cer, General Laval, who approached its 
walls at the head of seven thousand 
men in the middle of December, while 
two other divisions of three thousand 
each came up, one from Cadiz, the 
other from Ronda. This formidable 
accumulation of force compelled Bal- 
lasteros again to take shelter in the 
lines of Gibraltar, and obliged Skerret, 
who commanded the allied force, to 
await the enemy's arrival within the 
walls, where he had eighteen hundred 
British, and seven hundred Spaniards. 
The EngUsh engineers, with great skil]^ 
had constructed interiorretrenchments 
on the side most likely to be assailed, 
so as to render the assault of the wall 
the least difficulty which the enemy 
would have to encounter. The houses 
adjoining the point expected to be 
breached were loopholed, the streets 
barricaded ; and an old tower, which 
commanded the whole town, was armed 
with heavy artillery, at once to send a 
storm of grape on the assailants, and 
secure, if necessaiy, the retreat of the 
garrison to their ships, which lay in 
the bay. These precautions, though 
judicious, were not, however, put to 
the test. Laval broke ground before 
the place on the 19th December ; and 
so completely were the anticipations of 
the British engineers realised, that the 
guns opened their fire exactly on the 
spot where they were expected to do 
so, and behind which the preparations 
had been made. The approaches were 
pushed with great rapidity ; the bat- 
tering gims, which began firing on the 
27th, soon brought the old wall down; 
and by the 30tib the breach was sixty 
feet wide, and of easy ascent. But the 
British regiments were on the ram- 
parts, each at its proper post; the 47th 
and a Spanish battalion guarded the 
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breach, the 87th and rifles were dis- 
^persed round the walls. 

84. Little aware of the quality of 
the antagonists with whom they had 
to deal, a column of two thousand 
French commenced the assault at day- 
light on the Slst. Such, however, was 
the vigour of the fire kept up upon 
them from every part of the rampart 
where a musket or gun could be 
brought to bear on the mass, that it 
broke before reaching the wall, and the 
troops arrived at the foot of the breach 
in great disorder. Part tried to force 
their way up, part glided down the bed 
of a strcutm which flowed tiirough the 
town, and a few brave men reached the 
portcullis which debarred entrance 
above the waters. But the British sol- 
diers now sent down such a crashing 
volley on the throng at the iron grate, 
and at the foot of the breach, that they 
dispersed to the right and left, seeking 
refuge under any projecting ground 
from the intolerable musketry. The 
combat continuedfor sometime longer, 
the French, with their usual gallantry, 
keeping up a quick irregular discharge 
on the walls ; buttheramparts streamed 
forth fire with such violence, and the 
old tower sent such a tempest of grape 
through their ranks, that, after sus- 
taining a dreadful loss, they were 
forced to retreat, while a shout of vic- 
tory, mingled with the sound of musi- 
cal instruments, passed round the walls 
of the town. This bloody repulse sus- 
pended for some days the operations 
of the besiegers, who confined them- 
selves to a cannonade ; and meanwhile 
the rain fell in such torrents, and sick- 
ness made such ravages in their ranks, 
that, according to their own admission, 
"the total dissolution of their army 
was anticipated." Laval persevered 
some days longer against his own judg- 
ment, in obedience to the positive in- 
junctions of Victor, and the breach was 
so wide from the continued fire that a 
fresh assault was expected ; but on the 
4th he raised the siege, and retreated 
in dreadful weather, having first drown- 
ed his powder and buried his heavy ar- 
tillery. In this expedition, one of ishe 
most disastrous to their arms, on a 
small scale, which occurred in the whole | 



Peninsular War, the French lost their 
whole cavalry and artillery horses, and 
about five hundred men hj the sword, 
besides an equal number by sickness 
and starvation, while the total loss of 
the Allies did not exceed one hundred 
and fifty. 

85. The campaign of 1811 — ^less mo- 
mentous in its issue than that which 
preceded it, when the great struggle of 
Torres Yedras was brought to a con- 
clusion, and less brilliant in its results 
than the one which followed, when 
the decisive overthrow of Salamanca 
loosened the foundations of French 
power over the whole of Spain — had 
yet a most important influence on the 
deliverance of the Peninsula. It is not 
at once that the transition is made 
from disaster to success. Victory ia 
of as slow growth, if it is to be durable, 
to nations, as wealth or fame to in- 
dividuals. To turn the stream — to 
change the gales of fortune — ^to convert 
the torrent of disaster into the tide of 
conquest, is the real difficulty. To 
make the first hundred pounds often 
costs more to the poor aspirant after 
opulence than to make the next thou- 
sand. During the campaign of 1811, 
this first hundred was made. For the 
first time since the British standards 
appeared in Spain, something approach- 
ing an equality had been attained be- 
tween the contending forces. The ad- 
vantages of a central position, and of 
water-carriage in his rear, had counter- 
balanced the still decided superiority 
of number ; and Wellington, with his 
sixty thousand British and Portuguese 
solcUers, appeared on the offensive in 
the midst of a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand enemies. 

86. True, he had hitherto been foil- 
ed in his efforts ; true, the siege of 
Badajoz had been raised, that of Ciu- 
dad Bodrlgo prevented ; the blood of 
Albuera had, to all appearance, stream- 
ed in vain. But» to the discerning eye 
which looked beyond the surface of 
things, these very disappointments 
were fraught with future hope. The 
British army had, throughout, taken 
theinitiative andpreservedtheoffensive. 
By slight demonstrations they had put 
in motion the enemy's forces in ^veiy 
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part of Spain. The war, throughout^ 
had heen maintained in his territories, 
and all insult to the Portuguese fron- 
tier averted. These enterprises had 
been rendered abortive only by accu- 
mulating against the Englii^ army the 
whole of &e disposable force in the 
south-west and north of Spain. The 
tide of conquest had been arrested ; the 
consolidation of the French power pre- 
vented in other quarters by these re- 
peated concentrations ; the desolation 
of the country precluded the possibility 
of such large masses continuing for 
any length of time together; and it 
was easy to see that, if circumstances 
should enable the British government 
to augment, or compel ike French 
Emperor to diminish their respective 
forces in the Peninsula, the scale would 
ere long turn to the other side. The 
balance in military sb well as in poli- 
tical affiiirs generally quivers for a 
time before it inclines decisively to a 
new side. Already, to the eye of pro- 
phetic wisdom, were visible the first 
indications of the fall of the vast power 
which had so long oppressed the world; 
and in them more than the comet 
which, during the summer of 1811, 
unexpectedly visited the heavens, as 
in that which preceded the death of 
Csesar, the wise might have seen the 
prognostics of his fall.* 

87. But, what was still more im- 
portant, this campaign was productive, 
to all concerned in the British army, 
of one advantage of more ultimate 
value than any which they had hither- 
to gained — a sense of their own de- 
ficiencies. This invaluable acquisition, 
of suc^ tardy growth to nations as 
well as to individuals, had been forced 
alike upon the army, the officers, and 
the government, by its events. The 
soldiers saw that mere valour, though 
it might win a field, could hardly de- 
cide a campaign ; that the loud mur- 
mur at retreat, which forced on the 
eamage of Albuera, might be drowned 

* *' As when a oomet^ far and wide descried. 
In scorn of Phoebus 'midst bright heav^ 

doth shine^ 
And tidings sad of death and mischief 

brings 
To mightylordsL to monarchs, and to kings.** 
Tasso, (Hr. lib. Tii. 62. 



in blood; and that the true soldier is 
he who, ready to fight to the last ex- 
tremity when the occasion demands, is 
equally patient and docile in every 
otiier duty till that season has arrived. 
The officers learned that war is at once 
a difficult science and a practical art ; 
that minute attention to detaik is in- 
dispensable to its perfection ; and that 
the bluntness of intrenching tools, the 
failure of supplies, or ill-regulated sal- 
lies of valour in the field, may often 
mar the best -concerted enterprises. 
The government felt the necessity of 
straining every nerve to aid their zeal- 
ous general in the contest : reinforce- 
ments to a large amount arrived be- 
fore the close of the campaign, though, 
unhappily, the uniform imhealthiness 
of the soldiera on first landing prevent- 
ed their swelling, as might have been 
expected, the ranks of the army ; and 
as much specie as could possibly be 
drawn together, though it was but 
little, was forwarded for its use. 

88. By the incessant efforts of Well- 
ington every department, both in the 
British and Portuguese service, was put 
on a better footing during the cam- 
paign : the government at Lisbon were 
at length induced to take the requisite 
steps to recruit the ranks which had 
been so fearfully thinned by the fa- 
tigues and the sickness of the Torres 
Vedras campaign ; the engineer and 
commissariat service were essentially 
improved, and all that had been found 
awanting was obtained from England; 
the transport and ordnance trains were 
greatly ameliorated, and the military 
hospitids relieved of many of those 
evils which had hitherto been so fatal 
to the lives of the soldiera. Before the 
dose of the campaign, eighty-four thou- 
sand men stood on the rolls of the al- 
lied army, of whom fifty-six thousand 
were British, and twenty -eight thou- 
sand Portuguese ; and though, from 
the extraordinary sickness of the troops, 
the number in the field never exceeded 
fifty-seven thousand, yet the prevailing 
epidemics rapidly diminished when the 
cool weather came on ; and everything 
announced that, before the next cam- 
paign opened, seventy thousand men 
would be present wiUi the standards 
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of Wellington. Finally, the provident 
care of their chief had materially 
strengthened the interior defences of 
the kingdom. The lines of Torres 
Yedras had been augmented; new ones 
near Almada, on the southern bank, 
constructed on a gigantic scale ; and 
such were the preparations made at 
Lisbon, that the English general con- 
templated without anxiety an event 
generally thought probable, and public- 
ly announced in the French newspapers, 
that the Emperor himself was coming 
to finish the war at a blow, on the Tagus. 
89. Though this design was an- 
nounced, however, it was no part of 
Napoleon's intention really to put him- 
self at the head of such an armament. 
His secret despatches to Joseph, now 
in great part published by authority 
of the French War Office,* reveal no 
trace of any such design ; the great re- 
inforcements which he poured into the 
country in autimin were intended only 
to compensate the immense losses of 
the Torres Yedras campaign, and to 
re-establish on a secure basis the inter- 
rupted communications in the north- 
em provinces. Napoleon's real views 
at this period were, with more candour 
than he usually exhibited on such oc- 
casions, divulged in his address to the 
Legislative Body on June 18, 1811 : — 
" Since 1809 the greater part of the 
strong places in Spain have been taken 
after memorable sieges, and the in- 
surgents have been beaten in a great 
number of pitched battles. England 
has felt that the war is approaching a 
termination, and that intrigues and 
gold are no longer sufficient to nourish 
it: she has found herself obliged, there- 
fore, to alter the nature of her assist- 
ance, and from an auxiliary she has be- 
come a principal. All her troops of the 
line have been sent to the Peninsula : 
English blood has at length flowed in 
torrents in several actions glorious to 

* See Belmas, Jowmaux des BUgu dcoM la 
PMnstde, vol. i. App. No. 47 to 92. 



the French arms. This conflict with 
Carthage, which seemed as if it would 
be decided upon the ocean, or beyond 
the seas, will henceforth be carried on 
upon the plains of Spain. When Unff^ 
land sJmU be exhatisted — ^when she shall 
at last have felt the evils which, for 
twenty years, she has with so much 
cruelty poured upon the Continent ; 
when half her families shall be in 
mourning — then shall a peal of thun- 
der put an end to the affairs of the 
Peninsula, and the destinies of her 
armies, and avenge Europe and Asia 
by finishing this second Punic war." 

90. Napoleon neither contemplated 
nor desired anything more, at this pe- 
riod, than the re-establishment of the 
credit of his arms by the capture of 
Elvas, and the relief of his finances by 
the quartering of the army of Portu- 
gal in the hitherto untouched fields of 
plunder of the Alentejo. It was upon 
Russia and the north of Europe that 
the whole attention of the Emperor 
was fixed ; the war in Portugal he re- 
garded as a useful auxiliGury, which 
might exhaust the English resources, 
engross their military force, and pre- 
vent them from sending any efiectual 
aid, either in men or money, to the 
decisive point on the banks of the 
Niemen. In this view, the balanced 
success of the campaign of 1811, the 
constant predictions of the Opposition 
party in England that Great Britain 
must finally succiunb in the Peninsu- 
lar struggle, and the brilliant career of 
Marshal Suchet in Yalenda at the 
same period, were eminently conducive 
to the ultimate deliverance of Europe, 
by inspiring the French Emperor with 
the belief that all danger was now over 
in that quarter, or would speedily be 
removed by the accession of the Whigs 
to office on the termination of the Re- 
gency restrictions ; and, consequently, 
that he might safely pursue the phan- 
tom of universal empire even to the 
edge of the snows of Russia. 
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BBYOLUTIOB IN SOUTH AMERICA. 



1. It wafl the boast of the Spaniards, 
as it now is of the English, that the 
sun never set on their colonial posses- 
sions ; and in the magnificent lan- 
guage of the Oastilian historians, their 
monarchs succeeded to the sovereignty 
of ''Spain and the Indies." If the 
magnitude and splendour of this colo- 
nial empire be considered, these high- 
sounding titles will not appear the 
flattery of panegyric, but the voice of 
truth. The regions which were dis- 
covered by the genius of Columbus, 
which yielded to the energy of Pizarro, 
or were subdued by the cruelty of 
Cortez, constituted a world within 
themselves. They were more than 
double the size, and contained above 
ten times the agricultural resources, of 
all Europe taken together. If Spain 
had been worthy of, and capable of dis- 
charging its duty to, this noble colo- 
nial empire ; if its inhabitants had 
possessed the enetgy and perseverance 
necessary to penetrate and subdue 
those boundless wilds ; if its institu- 
tions had been fitted to awaken the 
vigour and call forth the enterprise re- 
quisite for the settlement of mankind 
in these magnificent regions ; if its re- 
ligion had permitted free scope to the 
energies of men, and yet provided the 
requisite check on their vices — the em- 
pire of Spain would have been what that 
of Great Britain is at this time, and to 
the Castilian, notthe Anglo-Saxon race, 
it would have been given to settle its 
descendants in half tiie globe. 

2. The vast continent of South Ame- 
rica contains 7,160,000 square miles, 
being nearly a fifth part of the habit- 
able globe, which comprises 37,000,000. 
Three-fourths of this immense surface 
lie in the torrid zone, and share in the 



luxuriance of vegetation, and unbound- 
ed richness as regards the gifts of na- 
ture, by which that favoured portion 
of the globe is distinguished. It is 
nearly 4280 miles in length from north 
to south ; and its greatest breadth is 
no less than 4000 miles. If the variety 
and luxuriance of its productions in 
those parts which are fertile, and the 
extraordinary richness of the soil in 
these tropical regions, are taken into 
account, it may safely be affirmed that 
it is capable of containing a fifth of the 
whole inhabitants of the globe. If it 
were all as well peopled as the British 
Islands are at this time — which, con- 
sidering the great extent of mountain 
wastes in Scotland, Ireland, and some 
parts of England, does not appear be- 
yond the range of probability — it 
would contain above fifteen hundred 
million souls, or nearly twice the whole 
present population of the earth.* 

3. South America, like the Italian 
Peninsula, though embracing a great 
variety of climates, territories, and ve- 
getable productions, is divided by na- 
ture into three great districts, each of 
which has a totally distinct character 
imprinted upon it by the hand of na- 
ture, and must continue to the end of 
time to be inhabited by a race of men 
entirely differing in character, habits, 
anddispositionfrom those of the others. 
The western division is formed by the 
great chain of the Andes, which runs 
from north to south over the whole ex- 
tent of the continent, so near in most 

* The British Islands, on a surfietce of 122,000 
square English miles, contain 27,000,000 in- 
habitants by the census of 1841, which is at 
the rate, on an average, of 221 to the square 
mile. That rate applied to the 7,160,000 
square miles of South America^ would give 
1,582,860.000 inhabitants. 
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places to the Pacific ocean, that but a 
narrow and broken strip of land lies 
betweentheir feet and the sea-coast ; 
and, from a distance at sea, the stu- 
pendous peaks of the Cordilleras ap- 
pear to rise from the glassy wave of 
the Pacific This mountainous region, 
or rather vast irregular plateau, is in 
general elevated about twelve thousand 
feet above the level of tho sea, and is 
surmounted in its central parts by lofty 
chains, rising into stupendous pealLs 
from fifteen to twenty-four thousand 
feet in height, surpassing any in the 
world, excepting those in the Himalaya 
range to the north of India, in elevation. 
4. This prodigious barrier follows 
the coasts of the Pacific ocean through- 
out the whole of South America, from 
which it is rarely distant more than 
ten or twelve leagues. Its breadth 
is various in different places, but in 
general it is from eighty to a hundred 
leagues across. In its snowy summits 
the chief rivers of this immense conti- 
nent find theirperennial fountains ; but 
for them, the waters of these streams 
would, for the most part, be dried up 
by the burning sun during the hot 
months, and the country be uninhabit- 
able from excessive drought during a 
considerable portion of the year. The 
streams which descend towards the 
Pacific ocean rush in a headlong tor- 
rent^ so violent as to be a continued 
rapid, from the height of twelve or six- 
teen thousand feet to the water^s edge, 
often in a course not more than twenty 
or thirty leagues in length. Those 
which flow to the eastward, descend in 
magnificent cataracts from one table- 
land to another, until they reach the 
vast level plains which stretch away 
towards the Atlantic ; and there, unit- 
ing together, form those noble rivers 
which surpass any in the world in vol- 
ume of wateirs and leng^ of course. 
^ 5. The second region of South Ame- 
rica comprehends a tract of country of 
equal length with the great range of 
the Andes, lying immediately to the 
eastward of it, and from two to three 
times as broad. It consists of inmiense 
sandy or marshy plains, for the most 
part perfectljr flat, and intersected by 
three prodigious rivers, the La Plata, 



the Amazons, and the Orinoco, origin- 
ally descending from the snowy sum- 
mits of the Andes, into which a host 
of others, such as the Rio Negro, Ta- 
pura, and the Turua, convey their 
waters, the smallest of which having 
a course of five or six himdred miles 
in length before they join the main 
streams to which they are tributary, 
would bear comparison with the great- 
est rivers of the European world. Such 
is the extent of those plains, that they 
stretch across a whole zone of the 
globe ; and Humboldt has told us, 
that while one end of the Pampas of 
Buenos Ayres is chaiged with the snows 
of the antarctic circle, the other is 
overshadowed by the palm-trees of the 
tropics. Their aspect is peculiar, and 
inexpressibly striking. Rivalling the 
ocean in extent and level, the declivity 
by whidi the rivers intersecting them 
flow is so slight that it is in general 
imperceptible ; and a gentle movement 
of the waters towards the east alone 
informs the traveller that the inclina- 
tion of the continent lies in that direc- 
tion. Tet even this level expanse has 
a charm peculiar to itself. In those 
immense plains, where not a stone or 
a bush intervenes for hundreds of miles 
to break the uniformity of the scene, 
a feeling of sublimity steals over the 
mind ; the nothingness of the indi- 
vidual is felt, as on the boundless sur- 
face of the ocean, even by the most 
inconsiderate. Without any landmark 
to direct their steps, the stars, as to 
mariners at sea, form the only guide 
of the natives : new constellations, un- 
seen in northern latitudes, of unequal- 
led brilliancy, attract the admiration 
of the European traveller, one of which 
closely resembles the symbol of the 
Christian faith ;* and when reposing at 
* It is one of the most extraordinary cir- 
cumstances in the whole history of literature, 
that this brilliant constellation, visible only 
from the southern hemisphere, was distinctl.v 
foretold by Dante above two hundred yean 
before theliino was crossed by the European. 
"I turned on my right hand and cast my 
looks 
Upon the other pole, and saw four stars 
Unseen of any but the first mankind : 
O widowed territory of the North, 
Thou art bereft of looking upon these I" 

Daktb, Purg. i. 22. 
Humboldt, indeed, has shown that^ in the 
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night under the star-bespangled canopy 
of heaven, he is roused from slumber, 
and warned to prepare for the fatigues 
of the following day, by the exclama- 
tion from his guide, ** Midnight is past : 
the Cross begins to bend ! " 

6. The third great region of South 
America comprises an elevated plateau, 
intersected with ridges of mountains, 
lying to the eastwaid of the Pampas, 
and between them and the Atlantic 
ocean. It is less considerable, both in 
point of length and elevation, than the 
great chain of the Andes, and does not 
extend over eveiy part of the conti- 
nent ; but where it exists it forms a 
mass of lofty plateaus, the higher 
peaks of which are not inferior to the 
P^nees and Apennines in elevation. 
Nearly the whole of this eastern moun- 
tainous range is embraced in the vast 
Portuffuese dominions of Brazil ; the 
two otiier regioDB lie almost exclusively 
in the Spanish portion of the continent. 
The Portuguese plateau may be called 
the temperate zone of South America. 
Circumstanced midway between the 
shivering elevation of the Andes and 
the burning sun of Quiana and Colum- 
bia^ it brings to maturity in its higher 
regions the fruits of European, in its 
sunny valleys the productions of tropi- 
cal growth. Inconsiderable when com- 
part with the other two, this eastern 
plateau is yet twice as laige as the 
Spanish peninsula, and three times the 
size of the whole British Islands — on 
BO vast a scale does nature appear in 
these magnificent re^ons, and so bound- 
less is the reserve which her wisdom 

time of the Ptolemies, the sotithem cross 
formed by those four stars was visible from 
the southern parts of Libya, adjoining the 
Sahara desert ; and a rumour of this, he con- 
ceives, had reached Dante: but this will 
hardly explain his allusion to it as visible 
firom the other pole. Perhaps it was a tradi- 
tion from the Phenidans, who droumnavi- 
gated the Gape of Good Hope, as they un- 
questionably did, long before the Christian 
era.— See Humboldt, Bxamen Critique, iv. 823 
—a work of vast genius and research. The 
ancients seemed to have a presentiment of 
the same great discovery, — 

** Venient annis seoula seris, 

Sibus Oceanus vincula rerum 
xet, et ingens pateat tellua. 
Tethysque novae detegat orbet, 
Nee sit terris ultima Thule." 

HO&ACl. 



has prepared, to be opened at the ap- 
pointed season, for the overflowing 
numbers of the Old World. 

7. The most remarkable feature in 
South America, next to the stupend- 
ous range of the Andes, is its rivers. 
In the foremost rank is to be placed 
the superb river of the Amazons. This 
noble stream, which far exceeds in 
magnitude the laigest rivers in the 
Old World, takes its rise from two 
sources, the one of which is found in 
the glaciers of Lauricocha, one of the 
loftiest of the Cordillera range — the 
second in the snowy summit of Mount 
Cailloma, in the same lofty chain. 
Swelled by the tributary streams of 
the Tapura and the Rio Negro on the 
left bank, and by the Madeira, the Ta- 
vari, the Tutav, and the Turua, the 
Mugua, the Rio de los Capanachuas, 
and the Pachira, on the rights it flows 
for a loDg period through mountain 
gorges of prodigious depth and sur- 
passing beauty. After emeiging from 
the Andes, it winds in a lazy current 
through the immense savannahs of 
South America, and does not reach 
the ocean till it has run a course of 
three hundred and fifteen leagues after 
its junction with the Rio Negro. Its 
entire course, including its windings, 
extends over above four thousand 
miles. Its breadth, after it emex^ges 
into the plain, is generally from two to 
three miles, and its depth seldom less 
than eighty fathoms. After its juno* 
tion with the Xouga, however, its ex* 
pause becomes so great, that in mid- 
channel the opposite coasts can hardly 
be seen, and it flows in a vast estu- 
ary, so level that traces of the tide are 
perceived at the distance of two hun- 
dred and fifty leagues from the sea- 
coast. A vehement struggle ensues at 
its mouth between the river flowing 
down and the tide running up ; twicjB 
every day they dispute the pre-emi- 
nence, and animals, equally with men, 
withdraw from the terrible conflict. 
In the shock of the enormous masses 
of water, a ridge of surf and foam is 
often raised to the height of a hun- 
dred and eighty feet; the islands in 
the neighbourhood are shaken by the 
strife * the fishers, the boatmen, and 
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the alligatora,withdrawtremblmgfrom 
the shock. At Bpring-tides, Buch is the 
vehemence of this collision, that the 
opposite waves precipitate tiiexnselves 
on each other like hostile armies ; the 
shores are covered to a great distance 
on either side with volumes of foam ; 
huge rocks, whirled about like barks, 
are tossed up to the surface ; and the 
awful roar, re-echoed from island to 
island, gives the first warning to the 
far-distant mariner that he is approach- 
ing the shores of South America.* 

8. The second great river of South 
America is the Bio de la Plata, which, 
like the river of the Amazons, takes its 
rise in the Andes, and is formed by the 
confluence of sevei'al streams descend- 
ing from their snowy summits. Of 
these, the Parana is the most consider- 
able. This great river, after wander- 
ing long through the moimtains, issues 
from their gorges by the cataract of 
Parana — a fearful rapid twelve leagues 
in length, near the town of Ghiayra, 
where the descending torrent forces 
its headlong course with incredible 
violence through walls of rock, often 
overhanging, of stupendous elevation. 
Arrived in the great plains, the Parana 
is swelled by the waters of the Para- 
guay, one of the tributaiy streams of 
which, the Pilcomayo, descends from 
the neighbourhood of Potosi, and af- 
fords the means of water communica- 
tion to the celebrated silver mines at 
that place.f It is afterwards aug- 

* "Norock^noriBingrmountainrearshiBhead, 
No single river winds along the mead. 
But one vast lake o'er all the land is spread. 
No lofty grov& no forert-haunt is found. 
But in his dendeeplies thesavago drowu'd : 
With headloDg rage^ resistless in its course. 
The rapid torrent whirls, the snorting 

horse; 
High o'er the sea the foamy freshes ride, 
Wmle backward Tethjrs turns her yielding 

'^**-" LuOAK. PhartaUa, book iv. 

t * ' So, from the top of Vesulus the cold, 
Down to the sandy valleys tumbleth Fo, 
Whose streams the forther from their foon- 

tain rolled. 
Still stronger wax, and with more puis- 
sance go; 
And, homed like a bull, his forehead bold 
Helift8,and o'er his broken banks doth flow, 
And with his bonis to pierce the sea assay s^ 
To which he proflereth war, not tribute 
pays." 

Tasso^ Gtr. Lib. ix. 46. 



mented in its course by the Yermigo 
and Solado, charged with the melted 
snows of the Cordilleras, and by the 
broad waves of the Uruguay, which 
descend from the mountains of BraziL 
The junction of all these rivers forms 
the majestic Bio de la Plata, which 
equals the river of the Amazons in 
breadth and volume of waters, but is 
inferior to it in length ; its mouth, 
which is nearly of the size of the Brit- 
ish Channel, is to be regarded rather 
as an arm of the sea than the estuary 
even of one of the largest rivers in 
existence. 

9. The third great river of this im- 
mense continent is the Orinoco, which, 
though far exceeding any in Europe in 
magnitude, is inferior to the two others. 
It takes its rise in the lake of Ipava, 
situated only five degrees to the south 
of the line, in a branch of the Andes ; 
and, after traversing the vast lake or 
permanent swamp of Parima, and re- 
ceiving the tributary waters of the 
Guyavari and other great streams, it 
pursues its lazy course through dark 
overhanging forests, charged with the 
humidity, and abounding with the 
luxuriant vegetation of tropical cli- 
mates, by a course fourteen hundred 
miles long, to the sea. Though its 
length is thus not a third that of the 
Amazons, yet it receives such a pro- 
digious accession of waters in those 
shady forests, into which even the 
burning sun of the tropics can hardly 
penetrate, and where three times the 
rain usual in Britain falls annually,^ 
that it discharges an immense volume 
of water, hardly inferior to either of 
its gigantic rivals, into the ocean. So 
vast is its extent^ that the mouth of 
the Orinoco resembles a shoreless lake 
rather than the estuary of a river ; and 
it is with great difiiculty that ships» 
even with the aid of a strong east wind, 
can make good the entrance. Huge 
detached difb, the remains of an old 
rocky barrier broken through b^ the 
current, which once joined the island 
of Trinidad to the opposite coast of 

t The average fall of rain on the east coast 
of England is twenty-four inches a-year ; on 
the banks of the Orinoco it is seventy-two 
inches. 
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Parima, start up here and there in this 
water, as if to furnish a perpetual me- 
morial of the magnitude of the force 
which had swept l£.e intermediate parts 
away. There is little struggle here, as 
at the mouth of the river of the Ama- 
zons, between the tide and the stream : 
the ocean appears to receive with com- 
placency its magnificent tributary; and 
far beyond sight of the shore its waves 
are parted by the white waters of the 
river, which, clearly defined, strangely 
contrast with the deep blue hue of the 
sea.* It was upon entering into this 
vast unmixed current, that Columbus, 
while yet far from the mainland, be- 
came convinced he was approaching a 
great continent. His sagacious mind 
at once perceived that so immense a 
volume of fresh water could have been 
collected only on an extensive surface 
of land ; while his ardent imagination, 
fraught with oriental imagery, thought 
he perceived in the serenity of the air, 
the deamess of the firmament, and the 
embalmed breezes which, even at that 
distance^ were wafted from its flowery 
shores, unequivocal marks of his ap- 
proach to Paradise, from which the 
four great rivers of the earth took 
their course. 

10. Between the third and fourth 
degrees of latitude the Orinoco separ- 
ates not only the great forest of Par^ 
ima from the naked savannahs of the 
Apure, the Metsi, and the Guyavari, 
which stretch away without intermis- 
sion to the snows of the antarctic circle, 
but it forms the limit aUo between two 
hordes of men of entirely different char- 
acter, disposition, and habits. On the 
south-west wander, amidst plains des- 
titute of trees, and savannahs stretch- 
ing as &ir as the waters of the Atlantic, 
savage tribes, indolent in their habits, 
dirty in their persons, forocious in their 
disposition, but energetic in their de- 
sires, glorying in their independence, 
capable of extraordinary occasional ef- 

* "With curded foam and froth the billows 
hoar 
About the cable murmur, roar, and rave : 
At last they came where all his watery store 
The flood in one deep channel did engrave, 
And forth togreedyseashisstreamsfaesent, 
And BO bis waves, his name, himself he 
spent." Tabso, €fer. Lib. xv. 8. 



fort. They are the nomads of South 
America ; and in them is now to be 
found the germ of those pastoral na- 
tions whicb^ in every age of the world, 
have exercised so important an influ- 
ence on the fortunes of the species. 
Mounted on the hardy and active steeds 
which, first introduced by their Span- 
ish conquerors, and descended £^m 
the Andaliisian stock, have multijdied 
to an incredible extent in the Pampas 
of the New World, they wander at will 
over the prodigious tract of open pas- 
tures which stretch from the banks of 
the Orinoco to the frontiers of Patago- 
nia. To the north-east of that river, 
and amidst the streams which are nour- 
ished under the shades of its imper- 
vious forests, are to be found tribes of 
a totally different character. Mild, 
tranquil, easy of government, inclined 
to industry, they readily embrace the 
discipline of the missionaries, and en- 
gage without reluctance in the labours 
of agriculture. The language of those 
opposite tribes is as much opposed in 
character as their habits, or the physi- 
cal objects with which they are sur- 
rounded. On the savannahs it is ener- 
getic, rough, and impassioned; in the 
forests it is soft, melodious, andabound- 
ing in circumlocutions. So clearly has 
nature, in all parts of the world, im- 
printed the same opposite characters 
upon the sojourners in the fields and 
the shepherds in the plain& 

11. The scenery in the tropical re- 
gions of the New World is so essen- 
tially different from what is to be met 
with in any part of Europe, that it is 
hardly possible to those who have not 
seen it to convey any conception of its 
beauty. The view from the rock of 
Marimi of the rapids of the Orinoco, is 
one of the most striking, and has been 
thus described by the hand of a mas- 
ter:— "When we arrived," says Hum- 
boldt, " at the top of the cliff, the first 
object which caught our eye was a sheet 
of foam, a mile in extent. Enormous 
masses of dark rock, of an iron hue, 
started up here and there out of its 
snowy surface. Some resembled huge 
basaltic clifib resting on each other ; 
otiiers, castles in ruins, with detached 
.towers and fortalices guarding their 
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approach. Their sombre colour formed 
a contrast with the dazzling whiteness 
of the foam. Every rock, every island, 
is covered with flonriehing trees, the 
foliage of which is often united above 
the foaming gulf by creepers hanging in 
festoons from their opposite branches. 
The base of these rocks and islands, as 
far as the eye can reach, is lost in the 
volumes of white smoke which boil 
above the surface of the river ; but 
above these snowy clouds, noble palms, 
from eighty to a hundred feet in height, 
' rise aloft^ stretching their summits of 
dazzling green towards the clear azure 
of heaven. With the changes of the 
day, these rocks and palm-trees are 
alternately illuminated by the bright- 
est sunshme, or projected in deep sha- 
dow on the surrounding surge. Never 
does a breath of wind agitate the fol- 
iage, never a cloud obscure the vault of 
heaven. A dazzling light is ever shed 
through the air, over tibe earth enam- 
elled with the loveliest flowers, over 
the foaming stream stretching as far 
as the eye can reach. The spray glit- 
tering in the sunbeam forms a thou- 
sand rainbows, ever changing, yet ever 
bright^ beneatii whose BxcheB islands 
of flowers, rivalling the veiy hues of 
heaven, flourish in perpetual bloom. 
There is nothing austere or sombre as 
in northern climates, even in this scene 
of elemental strife ; tranquillity and re- 
pose seem to sleep on the very edge of 
the abyss of waters. Neither time^ 
nor the sight of the Cordilleras, nor a 
long abode in the charming valleys of 
Mexico, have been able to e&ce from 
my recollection the impression made 
by these cataracts. When I read the 
descriptions of similar scenes in the 
East, my mind sees again in clear vision 
the sea of foam, the islands of flowers, 
the palm-trees surmounting the snowy 
vapours. Such recollections, like the 
memory of the sublimest works of 
poetry and the arts, leave an impression 
which is never to be effitced, and which, 
through the whole of life, is associated 
with every sentiment of the grand and 
the beautiful." 

12. Hardly inferior to this magnifi- 
cent scene, though of a very difierent 
character, is the aspect of the great 



forests through which in part of its 
course the Orinoco flows. Vast level 
plains are there covered with trees, 
which, rising to a hundred and eighty 
or two hundred feet in height^ over^ 
shadow the humid surface of the earth. 
Round their base dusters a stratum of 
underwood, so dense that the paths 
which wild animals have made through 
its thickets resemble arches cut out of 
rock, rather than passages through a 
leafy wilderness. Creepers of various 
kinds, and bearing in general splendid 
blossoms, surmount this thicket^ and 
sometimes reach the summits of the 
loftiest trees. Nor are these dark re- 
treats destitute of inhabitants: on the 
contrary, animal life swarms there with 
a prodigality equal to that of vege- 
table. iUligators are so frequent on &e 
shores of the river and its tributary 
streams, that for a distance of several 
hundred miles the traveller has hardly 
ever less than five or six of them in 
sight at the same time. Parrots of 
various species and brilliant plumage ; 
birds innumerable, from the scarlet 
flamingo to the tiny humming-bird, 
nestle in every branch; while the 
thickets swarm with wild animals in 
such prodigious numbers, that it ap- 
pears hardly conceivable how they can 
all find subsistence. Tigers, jaguars, 
tapirs, monkeys, wild-boars, deer, be- 
sides smaller quadrupeds, abound in 
every direction ; and by a peculiarity 
very remarkable, and unknown else- 
where, they all begin at the same hour 
of the night to raise their respective 
cries, and fill the forest with a chorus 
so loud and dissonant that sleep is for 
hours impossible to the wearied travel- 
ler. So universal and well known is 
this custom, that the monks, in their 
journeys on the shores of the Orinoco, 
before lying down, pray " for a quiet 
night and rest as other mortals." It is 
not without design that this prodigious 
exuberance of animal and vegetable life 
is found in the dark forests of the Ori- 
noco. By the remains of their mingled 
debris, which accumulate for centu- 
ries in undisturbed repose beneath the 
leafy canopy and in a humid soil, a 
deep alluviid mould of the richest qua- 
lity is formed: every successive year 
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adcUi a few inches to the fertile depo- 
sit : and in the scene of present soli- 
tude, in depths now pierced only by 
the cries of the forest, are preparing; 
by an unseen hand, the means of hap- 
piness and the voice of praise. 

18. The savannahs of South Ame- 
rica are sometimes called meadows or 
prairies; but this name is not properly 
applicable to pastures which are often 
extremely diy, though covered with 
grass four or five feet in height. They 
are true steppes— differing from those 
of the Old World only in the remark- 
able circumstance, that great part of 
them are situated in the torrid zone, 
and subject to the most vehement ac- 
tion of the sun's rays; while those of 
Asm are all on elevated plateaus, and 
in temperate or frigid latitudes. On 
this account the immense plains be- 
tween the Orinoco and the Amazons 
river, which are little raised above the 
level of the sea, would be in great part 
uninhabitable, and in fact a blowing 
desert, like the Sahara of Africa^ were 
it not for the extraordinary flat surface 
which they present, and which renders 
the most part of them liable to be peri- 
odically overflowed by the waters of 
these immense rivers and their tribu- 
tary streams. So dead, indeed, is the 
flat between the Orinoco and the river 
of the Amazons, that it has now been 
ascertained, by undoubted evidence, 
that their waters communicate with 
each other; for M. Humboldt actually 
sailed, on an inland branch called the 
Casiquiari, from the Rio Negro, a tribu- 
tary of the Amazons, to the Orinoco. 
The same communication exists in 
other lesser branches of both rivers. 
Thus nature has provided, in the flat 
surface of these immense steppes and 
the gigantic barrier of snow which lies 
behmd them, as in the deltas of Egypt^ 
the means of perpetual irrigation and 
perennial fertility. The reservoirs exist 
in exhaustless numbers in the snows 
of the Andes ; the great arteries of the 
system are already formed by the level 
rivers; nothing is wantii^ but the 
steady hand of laborious industry to 
conduct the little rills^ as in Lombardy 
or Mesopotamia, to the meadows and 
gardens of civilised man. 



14. During the rainy season the 
Pampas exhibit a beautiful verdure; 
but when the great droughts succeed, 
they assume the appearance of a desert 
in those places whidi are elevated, even 
by a few inches, above the level of the 
inundation of the rivers. The grass 
then disappeai's; the earth becomes 
reduced to dust; huge crevices yawn 
in its parched surface ; the crocodiles 
and the large serpents lie buried in the 
dried mud, where they remain torpid 
till the first waters of spring waken 
them from their long slumber. These 
phenomena are exhibited in all those 
portions of the Llanos where the soil 
is not traversed by rivers ; but where 
this is the case, and on the edge of the 
brooks or lakes where the traveller 
meets with water, he finds, even dur- 
ingthe season of most extremedrought^ 
herbage and wild bushes surmounted 
by the palm, the branches of which, 
spreading out like a fan, cast a steady 
^utdow on the sand at its feet. 

15. The greater part of these im- 
mense savannahs are not elevated more 
than two or three hundred feet above 
the level of the sea; and this declivity, 
diffused over a distance of a thousand 
or twelve hundred nules, renders it 
almost insensible at any one place. 
Often in a space of a thousand square 
miles, there is not an eminence a foot 
high. If a wave fifty fathoms in height 
were to rise from the sea at the mouth 
of the Orinoco, it would break upon 
the foot of the Andes, eight hundred 
miles distant. In consequence, the 
least east wind, or any considerable 
flood in the rivers, makes their waters 
regorge and overspread a vast extent 
of level ground, wluch immediately be- 
comes covered with the richest herb- 
age. So flat is the suriace thus flooded, 
that it is reached at once by the inun- 
dations of the Orinoco and the Ama- 
zons; and, in the expressive language 
of the natives, the subsiding waters 
'' do not know which way to run." In 
consequence, the earth, oven when the 
surface is perfectly dry, is, at the depth 
of a few feet, saturated with moisture; 
and everywhere in the Llanos, at the 
depth of ten feet, fine and abundant 
springs are to be met with, flowing in 
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a Bti'&tum of red conglomerate. One 
of these vast plains — that lying be- 
tween the mouths of the Orinoco and 
the town of Araura, and from San 
Carlos to the savannahs of Caqueta — 
is one hundred and eighty leagues long 
by two hundred broad, and contains 
seventeen thousand square leagues — 
about the area of France. Another 
across the Pampas of Buenos Ayres to 
the foot of the Andes, is three hun- 
dred and eighty leagues broad— as far 
as from London to Genoa; and above 
six hundred leagues long — a distance 
as great as from London to Naples. 
These plains in all contain two hundred 
and twenty thousand square marine 
leagues, or one million seven hundred 
and sixty thousand square miles. Vast 
as is this extent, the uniformity of 
their surface, varied only here and 
there in the northern parts by a soli- 
tary palm, the waving of the long herb- 
age before the wind, like the suiges of 
the sea, and the unchanging aspect of 
the horizon, round as a girdle, which 
appears constantly to recede from the 
traveller, make them appear larger 
even than they are, and produce on 
the mind a mingled impression of sub- 
limity and melancholy. 

16. If these American steppes had 
possessed an animal adequate to yield- 
ing milk for human sustenance, and 
another capable of sustaining man, 
they would have become, even ante- 
rior to the Spanish invadon, the abode 
of great and powerful wandering na- 
tions, who would have multiplied as 
rapidly as the herds in their native 
wUds, and exercised as powerful an in- 
fluence on the character of the species, 
and the fortunes of the empires which 
arose to greatness in the New World, 
as the Tartan have done in every age 
in the Old. But the want of any sudi 
companions to man entirely prevented 
this result^ and rendered the history 
of civilisation wholly different in Ame- 
rica from what it has been in Europe 
and Asia. Anterior to the Spanish in- 
vasion, no animal capable of nourish- 
ing the human species^ like the cow, or 
of conveving them from place to place^ 
like the horse or the camel, existed in 
the New World ; the strongest beast 



of burden they possessed, the lama of 
Peru, was wholly unequal to the fa- 
tigues, and unfit for Uie wants, of a 
wandering life. Thence the total want, 
in every period of the native history 
of America, of that great family of 
mankind, the nomad tribes. Had they 
possessed such auxiliaries — had the 
countless herds of cattle and troops of 
horses which now wander over these 
boundless wilds, alwayB existed to feed 
the numbers, and triple the strength 
of man in his native solitudes, the 
empires of New Granada and Peru 
would have been repeatedly overturn- 
ed, like those of the Assyrians and 
Modes, by the arms of the shepherd 
kings. The eneigy of the desert would 
have been engrafted on the riches of 
civilisation; the feeble and debasing 
government of a false theocracy would 
have been supplanted by the energetic 
spirit of roving independence ; and ' 
when the Spaniards appeared on their 
coasts, instead of a meek race, who 
tendered their necks to the yoke and 
their riches to the ravisher, they would 
have encountered the lances of free- 
men, who would have equalled them 
in valour, and speedily hurled them 
back into the waves. It was not with- 
out a deep prophetic insight into the 
history of the. species, that the dog 
and the horse were made the com- 
panions, cattle and sheep the attend- 
ants of man. But for these he never 
could have emerged from his native 
seats : and the iron race of Japhet it- 
self instead of, in obedience to the 
Pivinepreeept, overspreadingtheearth, 
and subduing it, would have been wan- 
dering in impotent barbarism amidst 
the mountains of the Caucasus. 

17. Theseimmensesavannahsof South 
America run down the centre of the 
continent, and in the basin of the river 
of the Amazons, from the sea to the 
Andes. But in the centre of the coun- 
try, midway between the waters of that 
stupendous stream and those of the 
Rio de la Plata, a prodigious tract of 
country is to be found, partly in the 
Brazilian, partly in the Spanish terri* 
tory, which is entirely covered with 
forests. More than half the feeders of 
those gigantic rivers take their rise in 
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this immense woody region ; it is amidst 
its deep solitudes, and under the sha- 
dow of its impenetrable boughs, that 
great part of their everlasting foun- 
tains are found. This tract of forest 
overspreads both mountain and plain; 
in some places it covers rocky ranges 
as lofty as the Pyrenees, in other level 
plains as uniform as Lombardy, and 
extends from 18** south latitude to 8° 
north. The area it contains embraces 
no less than a hundred and twenty 
thousand square leagues, or nine hun- 
dred and sixty thousand square miles, 
more than six times the area of France, 
and nearly equal to the whole penin- 
sula of Hindostan south of the Hima- 
laya mountains* — on so vast a scale is 
the reserve of nature outspread in the 
New World. Ample provision for the 
increase of man is already made in these 
forests; there is not one tree in a hun- 
dred of the palm tribe, which consti- 
tutes a large proportion of the woods, 
which does not bear fruit adapted for 
his su8tenance.f This immense region 
is for the most part uninhabited : no 
other roads are known through its 
depths but the beds of rivers; and the 
knowledge of the European concerning 
it is limited to the immediate vicinity 
of its principal streams. At distant in- 
tervals only, the perseverance of the 
Indians with difficulty finds a path 
through its umbrageous thickets. Im- 
pervious to savage, the whole of this 
region is yet destined to yield to the 
efforts of civilised man. Steam navi- 
gation will ascend its innumerable 
streams; laborious industry will find 
ample recompense in its virgin mould ; 
and on the theatre of present soli- 
tude will one day appear the abodes, 
the virtues, and the vices of civilised 
man. 

18. The immense chain of the Andes 
traversing its whole extent near the 
Pacific ocean, has stamped a character 
upon South American nature which be- 

* India in all contaizis 1,287»000 square 
miles ; the British dominions in it are 512,000 
square miles.—- C^mons' Mgpori, 11th Oet 
1831 ; ELPmssTONB's India, L 5. 

t *' Upon millions of palm-treesloaded with 
fhiit like olives, we scarcely found a hun- 
dredth part without fruit.^'-> Humboldt, 
ix.89. 



longs to no other country. The pecu- 
liarity which distinguishes the regions 
which belong to this immense chain* 
are the successive plateaus, like so 
many huge natural terraces, which rise 
one above another before arriving at 
the great central chains, where the 
highest summits are to be found. Such 
is the elevation of some of those lofty 
plains, that they often exceed eight 
and nine, and sometimes reach twelve 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
The lowest of these plateaus id higher 
than the summit of the pass of the Great 
St Bernard, the most elevated inhabited 
ground in Europe.^ But such is the 
benignity of the climate, that at these 
prodigious elevations, which even in 
the south of Europe approach the line 
of perpetual snow, are to be found cities 
and towns, corn-fields and orchaids, 
and all the symptoms of rural felicity. 
The town of Quito itself, the capital 
of a province of the same name, is situ- 
ated on a plateau in the centre of the 
Andes, nine thousand five hundred feet 
above the level of the sea. Tet there 
are found concentrated a numerous 
population; and the plateau contains 
cities with thirty, forty, and even fifty 
thousand inhabitants. " After living," 
says Humboldt, '' some months on this 
elevated ground, you experience an ex- 
traordinary illusion. Finding yourself 
surrounded with pastures and corn- 
fields, flocks and herds, smiling orch- 
ards and golden harvests, the sheep 
and the lama, the fruits of Eiux)pe and 
those of America, you forget that you 
are, as it were, suspended midway be- 
tween earth and heaven, and elevated 
to a height exceeding that of the lof- 
tiest passes by which the European tra- 
veller makes his way from France into 
Italy, and double that of Ben-Nevis, 
the highest mountain in Great Bri- 
tain." 

19. The different gradations of vege- 
tation, as might be expected in a coun- 
try where the earth rises from the tor- 
rid zone by a few steep ascents to the 
region, of eternal congelation, form one 
of the most remarkable characteristics 
of this land of wonders. From the 

t It is 7545 feet above the level of the sea. 
—Ebxl, Marwa du Voyagtur m Suiat, i. 17& 
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borders of the sea to the height of 
two thousand feet are to be found the 
magnificent pahn-tree, the Musa, the 
HeUoonia, the balms of Tolu, the large 
flowering jasmine, the date-tree, and 
all the productions of tropical climates. 
On the arid shores of the ocean flour- 
ish, in addition to these, the cotton- 
tree, the magnolia, the cactus, and the 
luscious fruits which ripen under the 
genial sun and amidst thebalmybreezes 
of the West India Islands. One only of 
these tropical children of nature, a spe- 
cies of palm,* is met with far in advance 
of the rest of its tribe, tossed by the 
winds at the height of seven and eight 
thousand feet above the sea in the Cor- 
dillera range. In this region, as nature 
exhibits the riches, so it has spread the 
pestilence of tropical regions. The hu- 
midity of the atmosphere, and the 
damp heat which is nourished amidst 
its intricate thickets, produce violent 
fevers, which often prove extremely de- 
structive, especially to European con- 
stitutions. But if the patient survive 
the first attack, a remedy is at hand; 
a journey to the temperate climate of 
the elevated plateaus soon restores 
health, and the sufferer is as much re- 
vived by the gales of the Andes, as the 
Indian valetudinarian is by a return to 
Europe. 

20. Above the region of the palms 
commences the temperate zone. It is 
there that vegetation appears in its 
most delightful form; luxuriant with- 
out being rank, majestic yet not imper- 
vious, it combines all that nature has 
given of the grand, with all that poets 
have figured of the beautiful. The 
bark -tree, which she has provided as 
the only effectual febrifuge in the dead- 
ly heats of the inferior region ; the cy- 
perus and melastoma, with their superb 
violet blossoms; gigantic fuschias of 
every possible variety, and evergreen 
trees of lofty stature covered with 
flowers, adorn that delightful zone. 
The turf is enamelled by never-fading 
flowers; mosses of dazzling beauty, fed 
by the frequent rains attracted by the 
mountains, cover the rocks ; and the 
trembling branches of the .mimosa, 

* The Carosylou Andioola. — Hvmboldt, 
TaifUau det RigUmt SquatoridUi, bU. 



and others of the sensitive tribe, hang 
in graceful pendants over every decliv- 
ity. Almost all the flowering shrubs 
which adorn our conservatories are to 
be found there in primeval beauty, 
and upon what to Europeans appears 
a gigantic scale : magnificent arums of 
many different kinds spread their am- 
ple snowy petals above the surround- 
ing thickets; and innumerable creep- 
ers, adorned by splendid blossoms, 
mount to the summits even of the 
highest trees, and diffuse a perennial 
fragrance around. 

21. The oaks and trees of Europe 
are not found in those parts of the 
Andes which lie in the torrid zone, 
till you arrive at the height of five 
thousand feet. It is there that vou 
first begin to see the leaves fall in 
autumn and bud in spring, as in Euro- 
pean climates; below that level the 
foliage, as in all tropical regions, is 
perpetual. Nowhere are the trees so 
hurge as in this region: not unfre- 
quently they are found of the height 
of a hundred and sixty or a hundred 
and eighty feet ; their stems are some- 
times from eight to fifteen feet across 
at their base, and rise a hundred feet 
without a single cross-branch. When 
so great an elevation as the plain of 
Quito, however, which is nine thousand 
five hundred and fifteen feet above the 
sea, is reached, they become less con- 
siderable, and not larger than those 
usually found in the forests of Europe. 
If the traveller ascends two thousand 
feet higher, to an elevation of eleven 
or twelve thousand feet, trees almost 
entirely disappear ; but the frequent 
humidity nourishes a thick covering 
of arbutus three or four feet high, 
and flowering shrubs, the blossoms of 
which, generally of a bright yellow, 
form a striking contrsst to the dark 
evergreen foliage in which they are 
emliedded. StUl higher, at the height 
of thirteen thousand feet, near the 
summit of the Cordilleras, almost con- 
stant rains overspread the earth with 
a verdant and slippery coating of moss, 
amidst which a few stunted specimens 
of the melastoma still exhibit their pur- 
ple blossoms. A broad zone succeeds, 
covered entirely with alpine plants, 
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which, as in the mountains of Switzer- 
land, nestle in the crevices of rocks, or 
push their flowers, generally of yellow 
or dark blue, through the now frequent 
enow. Higher still, grass alone is found, 
mingled with grey moss, which con- 
ducts the wearied traveller to the re- 
gion of perpetual snow, which in those 
warm latitudes is general only at an 
elevation of fourteen thousand feet. 
Above that level no animated being is 
found except the huge condor, the 
largest bird that exists, which in these 
immense solitudes, amidst ice and 
clouds, has fixed its gloomy abode.* 

22. In a country of such vast extent, 
embracing so many different latitudes, 
from the heats of the torrid to the ice 
of the frozen zone, and combining every 
variety of climate in one vicinity, from 
the burning swamps of Guiana to the 
shivering summit of the Andes peaks, 
a large portion of the country is neces- 
sarily sterile and desolate. Yet such is 
the fertility of the soil in other places, 
that it may be doubted whether, on an 
average of the whole surface, it does 
not reach the productive powers of the 
most favoured European territory. A 
long line of desolation along their whole 
extent marks the summit of the Andes, 
from the Isthmus of Barien to Cape 
Horn ; a considerable proportion of its 
collateral ridges is sterile in the higher 
districts ; the mountains of Brazil, 
covered with forests, are in part in- 
capable of human habitation, and vast 
tracts in the Pampas and Llanos, des- 
titute of perennial water, seem chained 
to the pastoral state to the end of the 
world. But, with these exceptions, 
almost the whole coimtry is suscept- 
ible of cultivation, and a considerable 
part is so fertile, that the rich produc- 
tions of tropical climates yield an al- 
most inconceivable amount of subsist- 
ence for the use of man. 

23. Such is the fertility of the soil, 
and 8o wonderful are the productive 
powers of nature, that wheat in South 
America usually produces seventy, in 
some instances a hundred fold. The 

* See Appendix, E, Chap, lxvii., where the 
height of the chief mountAins in the world is 
given. 
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average of all England is only nine- 
fold. This prodigious increase is ob- 
tained with hardly any attention to 
culture, as the operation of hoeing or 
weeding crops is unknown, and the 
earth is merely scratched with a plough 
of the rudest construction, or with the 
branches of a tree. When the seed is 
sown, it is not even cleared of the 
bushes and stumps of trees which en- 
cumber it. Vegetation is exceedingly 
vigorous in the Pampas ; and in those 
situations where the soil is reached by 
the overflowing of the streams, which 
embrace two-thirds of the surface, it 
rivals in riches the Delta of Egypt. 
Three days' work in the week would 
make the inhabitants perfectly com- 
fortable. The mind of the traveller 
who surveys the boundless tracts of 
fertile land, which here stretch out ne- 
glected and unappropriated for thou- 
sands of miles, and recollects the mul- 
titudes who pine for employment in 
his own country, the fierce contests for 
tracts of territory not a hundredth part 
the size of these, which in every age 
have drenched the Old World with 
blood, is filled with an irresistible feel- 
ing of melancholy. He learns how 
great is the beneficence of God, how 
little the animosities of men. 

24. Locally situated in North Ame- 
rica, Mexico, from climate, institutions, 
and nation, belongs to the Spanish 
portion of the New World. Contain- 
ing within itself the elements of a 
mighty empire, it seems destined, like 
Canada, to open for ages to come its 
capacious arms to receive the overflow- 
ing population of the other hemisphere. 
It possesses a territory of above a mil- 
lion of geographical square miles, thinly 
populated at this time by nearly eight 
mUlions of inhabitants,^ showing just 
eight to the square mile; while in 
England the proportion to the same 
space JB three hundred. The Rocky 
Mountains run like a huge backbone 
through its whole territory from north 
to south, rising occasionally into stu- 
pendous volcanic peaks, which in some 

t The numbers were 7,687,000 by the oen- 
Btis of 18il.— American Statistical Almanac jw 
1841, 267. 
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places attain the height of sixteen 
and seventeen thousand feet.* These 
mountains, which spread their ramifi- 
cations through a great portion of the 
country, are stored with the richest 
veins of gold and silver; and these 
minerals are in great part found, not 
at the shivering elevation of ten or 
twelve thousand feet above the sea, as 
in South America, but at the compara- 
tively moderate height of three or four 
thousand. Vast lakes, most of which 
are rapidly filling up, are to be found 
in many of the lofty valleys; and pla- 
teaus or table-lands of prodigious ex- 
tent^ like so many successive terraces 
or steps from the sea-shore to the Cor- 
dilleras, give every variety of climate, 
from the warmth of the tropics to the 
cold of everlasting snow. 

25. Nature exhibits in the different 
gradations of this ascent the same 
luxuriant and daezling beauty as in 
the slopes of the Andes in South Ame- 
rica. First, on the sea-shore, is the 
terra ccdienie — the hot region — the 
country of the vanilla, the cochineal, 
and the cocoa, which are there indige- 
nous ; and now, in addition to these, 
of the orange and the sugar-cane, which 
have been mtroduoed by European in- 
dustry. Here the flowers and the fruits 
follow one another, in an unbroken 
drole, through the whole year ; the 
gales are loaded with perfumes which 
almost make the senses ache with their 
sweetness ; and the groves are filled 
with many-coloured birds and insects, 
whose enamelled wings glisten like dia- 
monds in the bright sun of the tropics. 
Tet the same prolific sun has here pro- 
vided the usual compensation, conspi- 
cuous alike in th^ material as in tSie 
moral world, for extraordinary advan- 
tages. His ardent rays, which awaken 
into life these glories of the animal 
and vegetable kiu^oms, oaJl forth the 
pestilential malana, the deadly yellow 

* The following are the heights of some of 
the highest in the range— 

FMt. 

Grand Volcano Popocatapetl, . 17,716 

Picd'0ri2»ba, .... 17,890 

Sierra Nevada, .... 14,166 

Nevada de Toluco, . . . 14^184 

—Humboldt, ii. 421 ; and Maltb Bbub, xL 
873. 



fever, and a whole train of bilious dis* 
orders unknown in the more temperate 
regions of the north. When the level 
country is passed, and the ascent of 
the mountains begins, more magnifi- 
cent features entrance the soul of the 
traveller. As he toils up the steep ao- 
clivity of many days' continued jour- 
ney, the Sierra Madre, girt with its 
dark belt of pines, stretches as a huge 
barrier to the north and west. To 
the south, in brilliant contrast, seen 
through the openings of the pine-clad 
difis, rises the mighty Orizaba, with 
his white robe of snow descenduig far 
down his sides, towering in solitary 
grandeur. To the east spreads out 
Uke a garden the magnificent terra 
oaUewlef with its gay confusion of mea* 
dows, streams, and flowering forests 
interspersed with Indian villages; while 
a faint blue line on the verge of the 
horizon marks the distant sur&ce of 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

26. When the level surface of the 
great plateau of Mexico is reached, 
spreading out several hundred miles 
at the stunmit of the first step of the 
Cordilleras, the productions and as- 
pect of nature are very difierent. The 
oak and the beech recall to the Euror 
pean the land of his birth. The coun- 
try bears the mark of careful cultiva- 
tion, and magnificent crops of maize 
and wheat overshadow, as in Lom- 
bardy, the prolific soiL Yet traces of 
the sun of the tropics still appear in 
this elevated ref^on— fields and hedges 
of the various tribes of the cactus, with 
their splendid blossoms, and planta- 
tions of aloes with rich yellow dusters 
of fiowers on their tall stems, afibrding 
at once drink and- clothing for the use 
of man. The plants of the torrid zone 
are no longer to be seen ; but those 
which have succeeded them are still 
more prolific than those of northern, 
r^ons. The glossy dark-leaved ban- 
ana, with its profusion of nutritious 
fruit, has disappeared ; but the hardy 
maize with its golden harvest, in all 
the pride of ci:dtivation, is still the 
great staple of human subsistence ; 
while the vine, clustering round every 
tree, and the most delicious fruits of 
Europe, become indigenous in these 
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fertile regionB, convey that impression 
of general ease and happiness which 
forms the greatest of the many charms 
of the shores of the Mediterranean. 

27. The city of Mexico, the capital 
of this extraordinary and beautiful 
country, is bmlt in so singular a situa- 
tion, and surrounded by such extra- 
ordinary objects, that the accounts of 
it would pass for fabulous, if they were 
not authenticated by the concurring 
testimony of travellers of every age 
and nation. Placed in a level plam, 
surroimded by mountains which, even 
under a tropical sun, preserve their 
snowy mantle all the year round, it is 
seven thousand two hundred feet (Eng- 
lish) above the level of the sea ; and 
yet it stands in the midst of a great 
hike, and can be reached only by long 
causeways traversing the water. These 
causeways, the work of the ancient 
native sovereigns of Mexico, were the 
theatre of desperate conflicts between 
the Mexicans and the allied force un- 
der Oortez, in the memorable siege of 
the capi1»il; and one, on which the 
disasters of the "nodie triste** were 
experienced, has been illustrated by 
modem genius with all the colours of 
poetry.* The city, which is traversed 
by canals in every direction, which in- 
tersect the paved streets, contains three 
himdred churches, many of which are 
resplendent with the gold and silver 
which are, as it were, the natural pro- 
duce of the country. Though greatly 
declined from its former grandeur, it 
still contains one hundred and eighty 
thousand souls, and abounds with mon- 
uments alike of ancient and modem 
magnificence. The waters of the lake 
have receded much since the time when 
the lances of Cortez first approached 
its shores, and the city in consequence 
no longer rises, like Venice, £x>m a 
waste of waters ; but still its appear- 
ance, in the midst of its splendid am- 
phitheatre of mountains, is inexpress- 
ibly striking ; and the first view of it 
on emerging from these mountains 
produces an impression on the spectar 
tor which neillier time nor distance 
can e£face. 

28. If great part of the country in 
* VxeaeoWBOongtiatof MtxkOtyol u. 825, 844. 



the highest or snowy region is rocky, 
parched, and 'sterile, ample compensa- 
tion is afforded in the surpassing fer- 
tility of the lower valleys of the other 
districts. Humboldt nas told us that 
he was never wearied with wondering 
at the smallness of the portion of soU 
which, in Mexico and the adjoining 
provinces, would yield sustenance to a 
family for a year. The same extent 
of ground, which in wheat would main- 
tain only two persons, would yield 
sustenance^ in South America, under 
the banana, to fifty ; though in this 
favoured region also, as already stated, 
the return of wheat is never under 
seventy, sometimes as much as a hun- 
dred fold. The return, on an average, 
of Great Britain, it has been mention- 
ed, is not more than nine to one. If 
due weight be given to these extra- 
ordinary facts, it will not appear extra- 
vagant to assert that Mexico, with a 
territory embracing seven times the 
whole area of France, may at some 
future, and possibly not remote period, 
contain two hundi^ millions of inha- 
bitants. But notwithstanding all these 
advantages, it is more than doubtful 
whether the Spanish race is destined 
to perpetuate its descendants, so as to 
rival the Anglo-Saxon, or at least re- 
tain the sovereignty in this country. 
Compared with l£e adjoining provinces 
of the United States or Canada, it ap- 
pears struck with a social and political 
palsy. Corruption pervades the higher, 
indolence and sensuality paralyse the 
lower orders. The recent successful 
settlement of a small body of British 
and American colonists in Texas, a 
Mexican province, their easy victory 
over the Mexican troops, the rapid 
growth of their republic, and the sub- 
sequent success of the American in- 
vaders over greatly superior bodies of 
their Mexican opponents, may well 
suggest a doubt whether priority of * 
occupation and settlement will not in 
this instance, as it has done in many 
others, yield to the superiority of race, 
religion, and political character ; and 
whether to the descendants of the 
Anglo-Saxon settlers is not ultimately 
destined the sceptre of the whole North 
American continent* 
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29. Another district of South Ame- 
rica, which belongs to the Spanish por- 
tion of that continent, both from local 
situation and national descent, is Bra- 
zil. This immense kingdom, which 
appears as it were carved out of the 
surrounding regions which had yielded 
to the arms of the Spaniards, and has 
alone hitherto maintained its monar- 
chical institutions amidst the republics 
which have everywhere else sprung up 
in the New World, is inferior to no 
part of the adjoining continent, either 
in the variety or .extent of its agricul- 
tural and mineral riches. It embraces 
within its ample, though as yet ill-de- 
fined limits, 1,560,000 square miles, 
being one-fifth of the whole surface of 
South America, or above ten times the 
area of France. This immense surface 
is thinly peopled by five millions of 
souls, being not four to the square 
mile; and of these not more than a 
fourth are of European origin. Qreat 
part of the country is mountainous: 
one chain runs along the coui'se of the 
river Paraguay, from its source to the 
mouth of the Jaura, and several others 
lie in the interior. But an immense 
district, a hundred leagues long and 
fifty broad, from the mouth of the 
Jaura to 22° south latitude, is so flat 
that it is entirely inundated during the 
rainy seasons, and exhibits the appear- 
ance, like the lagunse of Venice, of an 
immense lake, from the surface of 
which the wooded mountains which 
adjoin it rise like enchanted islands. 

30. Diamonds and topazes, known 
all over the world, are found in the 
beds of the Brazilian rivers; and its 
mountains abound in valuable mine- 
rals. Its capital, Rio Janeiro, now the 
residence of royalty, and containing a 
hundred and forty thousand inhabi- 
tants, situated in the bottom of a bay, 
surrounded with wooded mountains of 
matchless beauty, exceeds even the far- 
famed capital of Naples in the charm 
of its surrounding scenery. Its vast 
harbour, the entrance of which is 
guarded by the castle of Santa Cruz, 
is protected from the swell of the At- 
lantic by numerous islands of granite, 
which form a natural break -water, 
effectually sheltering the capacious 



haven within. All the fleets of Europe 
might lie there in safety, and ships of 
the line of a hundred and twenty gims 
touch the quay with their sides. The 
extraordinary beauty of the islands 
scattered through the bay, some con- 
sisting of bare precipitous rocks, others 
covered with a brilliant vegetation of 
orange-trees, palms, jasmines, myrtles, 
roses, and other flowering shrubs — 
some desolate as they came from the 
hand of nature, others adorned by 
stately and sumptuous edifices — ren- 
der this a scene of enchantment to the 
mariner wearied with the mournful 
uniformity of xthe Atlantic Ocean. 

31. The prodigious height of the 
trees in the forests of this immense 
country, which often rise to the eleva- 
tion of two hundred feet from the 
ground, covered in general with flower- 
ing creepers or blossoms of splendid 
beauty, give a peculiar and extraordi- 
nary chaim to its vast uninhabited 
thickets; and nowhere are so strongly 
verified the words of Scripture, that 
the "desert blossoms like the rose." 
So immense is the size of some of these 
trees, and the straightness of their 
stems, that it is not unusual to see a 
canoe, impelled by twenty rowers, and 
containing six hundred casks of sugar, 
hollowed out of a single trunk. Indian 
com here, as elsewhere in South Ame- 
rica, constitutes the principal food of 
man ; but rice, wheat, and all the grains 
of temperate regions, flourish in abim- 
dance ; banana and sugar, cotton and 
coffee, grow in luxuriance in the lower 
regions, and furnish, in proportion to 
the extent of ground they occupy, an 
extraordinary amount of produce; the 
numerous palm-trees with which the 
forests abound are covered with fruit, 
some of which produce a rich substance 
like butter, which fills the dairy ; 
and on the first slopes of the hills, 
omnges, citrons, grapes, pine- apples, 
pomegranates, and allthe choicest fruits 
of Europe, ripen in perfection. Were 
Brazil as well peopled as France, it 
would contain three hundred and twen- 
ty millions of inhabitants, or sixty 
millions more than all Europe west of 
the Ural mountains at this time; and, 
notwithstanding the great amount of 
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this population, such are the agricul- 
tural resources of the country, that 
there can be no doubt it is much less 
than could be maintained in comfort 
on its territoiy. 

82. To complete the pictiire of this 
interesting portion of the globe, it only 
remains to give a sketch of its south- 
em extremity, where it terminates in 
the peninsula of Pataoonia. The close 
proximity of this vast region to the 
antarctic circle renders its aspect very 
different from the other parts of the 
continent. The Andes, which run 
along the whole western part of the 
country, till they terminate in the 
gloomy rocks of Cape Horn, are much 
less considerable in elevation than in 
the northern latitudes, and seldom 
exceed five thousand feet in height. 
From their eastern slopes the great 
rivers of the country take their rise, of 
which the Colorado and Negro are the 
most remarkable. Immense plains, 
some of which are entirely covered 
with salt, lie on either side of these 
spacious streams ; their aspect is very 
different from the Llanos and Pampas 
nearer the Line. Covered for the most 
part with heath, they have the som- 
bre and melancholy character of the 
wastes of northern Europe. As you 
approach the south, vegetation becomes 
stunted ; frequent cascades in the 
mountains attest the ceaseless humid- 
ity of the atmosphere. Ice and snow 
succeed at a slight elevation from the 
sea; vast pine forests cover the hills, 
and the scenery resembles that of Ca- 
nada or Norway. Tet even here a spe- 
cies of the palm tribe is found, far 
from the rest of his race, as if to mark 
the character of the continent in its 
most distant and inclement extremity. 

38. The inhabitants of the country, 
so celebrated for their gigantic stature, 
which is in general six feet, wander 
like the Tartars over their boundless 
solitudes, mounted on small horses 
which they have obtained from the 
Spaniards, or a sort of asses which ap- 
pear to be indigenous in its wilds. 
They are strangers to the comforts 
and refinements of life ; all their habits 
conduce to hardihood. The god whom 
they adore is not the beneficent Father 



of the universe whom the Incas wor- 
shipped, but a terrible avenging deity, 
endowed with all the qualities of the 
Scandinavian Thor. Mounted on their 
small but hardy horses, they discharge 
their slings loaded with stones, with 
such address as to hit any animal at 
the distance of four hundred yards. 
The condition of their women, as in 
all rude tribes, is degraded. The men 
seem strangers to the passion of jeal- 
ousy ; hardy offspring is their princi- 
pal object in marriage, and to obtain 
them they plunge the young women in 
water repeatedly at the time of their 
nuptials. Clothed in skins adorned 
with plumes and furs, without any iron 
weapons or implements, they have yet 
proved a more formidable enemy to the 
Spaniards than any of the other inha- 
bitants of South America. With the 
rudeness and indolence, they have ex- 
hibited the fierceness and independ- 
ence of the savage character. Brave 
and persevering, they have long com- 
bated for their freedom ; bloody de- 
feats have never been able to break 
their spirit; and after three centuries 
of continued conflict, the shepherds of 
Patagonia, the mountaineers of Arau- 
cania, are still unsubdued. 

34. When the adventurous Span- 
iards, guided by the genius of Colum- 
bus, approached the shores of the New 
World in 1519, they found in many 
places nations widely differing from 
those of European descent, and yet 
far advanced in the career of art and 
civilisation. Mild and unassuming in 
their manners, gentle and amiable in 
their disposition, the inhabitants of 
Peru had advanced far in the enjoy- 
ments and luxuries of pacific life. 
They had established a regular gov- 
ernment for their defence, a state re- 
ligion for their worship ; they were 
acquainted with letters and the arts of 
rural economy ; their skill in some spe- 
cies of manufacture was exquisite ; 
they had built {Mdaoes, cities, and tem- 
ples; they had gold and silver orna- 
ments, and wealth, unhappily for them, 
too tempting to the rapacity of their 
conquerors. They had many of the 
graces of the age of gold, but none of 
the virtues of that of iron. Thence 
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their inability to withstand the shock.* 
Patriotic in feeling, perseyering in re- 
sistance, often heroic in snfiering, they 
were destitute of the energy necessary 
to avoid disaster, or the vigour requi- 
site to triumph over defeat. They 
met the stroke of fate with the resig- 
nation of martyrs, but could not com- 
bat it with the spirit of heroes. Hie 
debasing sway of a fake theocracy had 
broken their spirit; the enjoyments of 
peace had enervated their courage ; un- 
disputed ascendancy over their neigh- 
bours had relaxed their prowess. 

85. Without iron weapons to enhance 
their powers; without horses to triple 
their speed ; ignorant of firearms, or 
the marvels of European discipline — 
they threw themselves in crowds before 
the steel-clad warriors of Castile, and 
sank in meek desperation before the 
awful race, who, sheathed in impene- 
trable panoply, mounted on fierce and 
unknown animals, conveyed by winged 
monsters across the deep, seemed to 
wield the thunderbolts of heaven to 
blast every enemy who opposed them. 
A dreadful period of sufifering and 
wretchedness succeeded this subjuga- 
tion ; the unexpected and extraordinary 
profusion of the precious metals in the 
New World proved anirresistibleattrac- 
tion to European cupidity; fanatical 
zeal thouffht it saw in the pagan mul- 
titudes wno flocked round their idols 
the fairest theatre for the forcible con- 
version of the heathen H* avarice and 

* " Que peuvent tea amis, ct leun armes fira- 

gilea, 

Oes marbresimpuiMaats en sabres faQonnds, 

Cea soldats presque nus et mal discipline 

Contxe ces fiers grants, ces tyrans de la 

terre, 
De for ^tincelants, arm&i de leur tonnerre, 
Qui s'dlanoent sur nous, austi prompts que 

les vents. 
Bur des monstres guerrieis i)our eux ob^is- 

sants? 
L'universao^^: oMonB,moncherZamore.*' 
VoLTAiRi; Alxire, Act ii. scene 4. 

t Well miffht the Spanish rulers say with 

Alvarez, in Voltaire :-*- 

"Nous, d*or et de sang totnonrs insatiables, 

D^aerteurs de ces lois qu'il fallaitenseigner. 

Nous gorgeous ce peuple, au lieu de le 

gagner. 
Far nous tout est en sang, par nous tout est 

enpoudre, 
£t nous n'avous du del imit^ quo la foudre." 
AUnrtt Act i. scene 1. 



fanaticism, the two fiercest passions 
which can agitate the heart, conspired 
to impel the Spanish conquerors to 
unheard-of atrocities; and the first ap- 
proach of the gospel of -peace, and the 
power of civilisation to the New World, 
became the signal for universal blood- 
shed, extortion, and woe. 

86. Two circumstances, however, 
consequent on the irruption of this 
ruthless band of invaders, laid the 
foundation for a great ultimate change 
in the condition of the natives, and are 
destined in the end to do more than 
counterbalance all the evih with which 
the amval of the European race was at 
first attended. 

The first of these was the introduc- 
tion of horses and cattle into the savan- 
nahs of South America, and the conse- 
quent growth of a rumad race on the 
boundless plains so well fitted for its 
reception. It has been already men- 
tioned, [ante. Chap, lxvil § 16], that 
the want of these animals had^ anterior 
to the Spanish invasion, both prevented 
the growth of pastoral nations in the 
New World, and rendered its inhabi- 
tants unable to withstand the shock of 
their reckless invaders. Unquestion- 
ably, when the Spaniards settled in 
South America, and imposed thelrcruel 
yoke on the vanquished, they had no 
intention of giving them this great 
advantage, or of communicating to the 
natives whom they had subdued that 
energy and those powers which might 
enable them in future times to over- 
throw their oppressors. But here, as 
in other instances, the hand of nature 
proved stronger than the arm of man; 
and the designs of Providence for the 
great family of mankind were worked 
out sJike by the virtues and vices, the 
defeats and victories, of its varied 
creatures. The avarice of the Spanish 
conquerors, their insatiable thirst for 
gol^ the very cruelties which they ex- 
ercised on the native race, prepared an 
ultimate but decisive change in the 
habits and destiny of the species in 
the New World. The strength of the 
Indians, even when racked to the ut- 
most to raise the gold and silver ore 
from the mines, and transport it to the 
coast, proved unequal to the impatient 
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rapacity of the Spaniardfl, and horses 
were introduced in great numbers from 
Europe to augment their physical 
powerSb Cows and sheep were soon 
after brought to supply the wants of 
the European settlers. Some of these 
animals gradually escaped to the Pam- 
pasy others were conveyed thither by 
the natives who escaped from their in- 
tolerable bondage; liieir numbers in- 
creased with incredible rapidity amidst 
the boundless savannahs and luxuriant 
pastures which were there spread out; 
the means both of living in these wilds 
on the produce of the herds, and of 
wandering at will over the vast ex- 
panse, were thus furnished to the fron- 
tier inhabitants ; and for the first time 
in the history of America, a founda- 
tion was laid for nomad nations. From 
that moment a different ultimate des- 
tiny was imprinted on the Kew World. 
87. While the introduction of the 
horse and cow thus laid the founda- 
tion in South America of pastoral na- 
tions, a change not less important in 
their character and power was effected 
by the general use of iron, and the 
intermixture of European blood which 
followed the settlement of the victors. 
The rich and tempting mines of Mexico 
and Peru could only be worked to great 
profit by the aid of iron implements; 
the old native method of washing the 
sand of rivers, for grains of gold or 
silver ore, was far too slow for the in- 
satiate thirst and boundless expecta- 
tion^ of the European race. Iron arms 
and implements were introduced in 
large quantities, at onoe to work their 
mines and protect their treasures. At 
the same time, a considerable number 
of the Spanish settlers escaped from the 
drudgery of agriculture or the slavery 
of the mines, and impelled by bank- 
ruptcy in civilised, or the attractions 
of independence in savage life, took to 
the Pampas, and, mounted on their 
steeds of Andalusian descent, followed 
their numerous herds over thesebound- 
less wilds. Their pride no longer dis- 
dained the charms of native beauty ; 
necessity compelled them to form In- 
dian aUianoea, and graduallv there 
arose a mixed race of men in the Pam- 
pas, subsisting like the Tartars entire- 



ly by their herds, mounted like them 
on hardy steeds, but with Castilian 
blood in their veins and Castilian lances 
in their hands. The influence of this 
race on the future fate of South Ame- 
rica is destined to be immense. It 
has already appeared, in a decisive 
manner, in an important crisis of its 
history. When the Revolution broke 
out, nomads appeared in the field, but 
they appeared as victors; and when 
the scales hung even between the 
tenacious valour of Old Spain and the 
insurgent eneigy of the colonies, it 
was by the luices of the pastoral race 
that tiie balance was made to prepon- 
derate in the decisive battle in favour 
of independence.* The Spaniards re- 
ceived from the Americans gold, but 
they gave them iron ; and it is by iron 
alone, in this world, that the real age 
of gold is to be won. 

38. The last benefit which the Span- 
iards have conferred upon the New 
World is to be found in the Missions 
which are so generally diffused in all 
Spanish America, and the habits of 
industry which they have in many 
places, to a considerable degree, estab- 
lished among the rude inhabitants of 
the forest Universally in South Ame- 
rica, as in all barbarous states, the In- 
dians are indolent in ,the extreme; and 
it is their general repugnance to labour 
which is at once the principal cause of 
their poverty, and the invincible bar 
to their multiplication. But the Span- 
ish missionaries have laboured with as- 
siduous and heroic zeal to improve the 
habits of these wandering tribes; and 
extraordinary success has in many in- 
stances attended their efforts. Al- 
most everywhere in the woods the first 
traces of mdustry are to be found in 
the neighbourhood of the missions — 
it is by the efforts of these worthy 
pioneers of civilisation that the wan- 
dering savage has, in general, been 
fixed to one plaoe, and brought to 
submit to the permanent labours of 

* The battle of Ayacacho, which finally 
established the independence of Peni, was 

Ced by the hussars of Junin, fOl Gaueho 
srs fh>xn the Pampas of Oolumbia^ after 
the insurgent infiuitry nad been totally routed 
by the Spanish host.— Miller's Memoirs, 
I vol. 11. 1^ 170. 
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agriculture. Their success has much 
exceeded that of the Protestant mis- 
sionaries (if the Moravians are except- 
ed) in the same sublime attempt, in 
any other part of the world; and the 
reason is, that the Jesuit priests, well 
acquainted with human nature, make 
no attempt to unfold to the natives 
abstract doctrines beyond their com- 
prehension, but fix their attention on 
a few plain truths, and make them 
intelligible to their minds by symbols 
which strike the senses. They speak 
little to them of grace, election, or 
reprobation, but much of the Good 
Shepherd, the tender mother, the re- 
deeming Saviour. They uniformly 
begin the work of conversion by an 
alteration in the mode of life — they 
strive to lead them to religion through 
a change of habits, not to a change of 
habits thi*ough religion. The spade, 
the hoe, the plough, are with them the 
pioneers of the Cross. The symbols 
of Romish worship, the cross, the pon- 
tifical robes, the censers, impressed the 
minds of these rude tribes; they were 
adapted to their infant state of civili- 
sation. The Roman Catholic worehip 
is the transition state from heathen- 
ism to Christianity;* it arises from 
the efforts of men to make religious 
doctrines intelligible to those who are 
not in a condition to understand ab- 
stract truth, but perfectly accessible to 
the influence of the senses. Its suc- 
cess, therefore, in the durable conver- 
sion of rude tribes, will generally be 
greater than that of the Protestants, 
who, discarding all aid from the senses, 
address themselves only to the intel- 
lectual powers, and seek support chiefly 
from inward fervour. 
89. But proportioned to the success 

* A Protestant writer need not fear bein^ 
accused of prejudice in this observation. It 
is not of tne Roman Catholic religion as it 
appears in the writings of Bossuet or Fenelon 
that it is said : but of the Romish faith as it 
is practically taught in all Roman Catholic 
countries to the working classes. It is im- 
possible to enter one of the churches in Ro- 
man Catholic states, and witness the fervent 
devotion which the poor there generally 
evince in the exercises of religion, without 
perceiving both that the religion there taught 
savours largely of heathen imagery, and that 
such images nave the most powerftil effect 
upon the minds of unenlightened men. 



of the Jesuit missions, in reclaiming a 
considerable part of the natives of 
South America from the listless indo- 
lence of savage life, and impressing 
upon their minds the great fundamen- 
tal truths of Christianity, is the perni- 
cious tendency which the Romish faith 
has had in cramping the eneigies of 
men, and proclaiming impunity to their 
vices, in the opulent cities which had 
arisen on the coasts peopled with the 
mingled Spanish and native race. The 
delicious climate of South America ; 
the facility with which wealth was ac- 
quired by slight exertion in those fa- 
voured regions; the habits of gallantry, 
and ideas of romance, which had de- 
scended to them from their Castilian 
ancestors ; the despotic nature of their 
government, which, by closing against 
them the path of public ambition, threw 
them into that of private enjoyment — 
all contributed to introduce a general 
relaxation of manners. Without hav- 
ing acquired the eneigy of the Anglo- 
Saxons, or the perseverance of the 
Dutch, they had lost the pristine vehe- 
mence of Spanish conquest. The Sy- 
barites of the New World, the descend- 
ants of the European settlers led in the 
cities an indolent life, prone to gallan- 
try, immersed in pleasure, luxurious in 
habits, easy in circumstances. The de- 
lights of the theatre and the corso, the 
graces of the ball-room, the taste for 
the concert, the habits of intrigue, had 
been transported to the American 
shores, but not the vigour which clears 
the forest, or the perseverance which 
irrigates the plain. To a people of 
such a tendency, the Romish faith 
proved the most pernicious form in 
which the blessed truths of Christian- 
ity could be conveyed; for it at once 
coerced thought and fostered indul- 
gence — dispensed with self-control and 
promised absolution — demoralised man 
and debased woman. 

40. Under the direction of the Jesu- 
its, education in both sexes was gene- 
rally neglected in South America, or, 
what was worse, directed to useless or 
pernicious objects. Attractive accom- 
plislunents, the guitar, the dance, the 
art of coquetry, and a few prescribed 
books of devotion, constituted the 
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whole range of knowledge in the one 
sex ; the mere rudiments of Spanish, 
a slight acquaintance with Latin, and 
a copious acquaintance with the volup- 
tuous novels with which the polyglot 
manufactories of that species of com- 
positions in Paris furnish all the world, 
comprised in general the sole informa- 
tion of the other. In the whole of 
South America, before the revolution 
of 1810, there was but one printing- 
press, though there were abundance of 
schools and universities ! This affords 
decisive evidence of the extent to which 
the Jesuits had succeeded in enslaving 
the human mind. As a necessary con- 
sequence, the women were devout, and, 
in part, at least, dissolute : the men in- 
fidel, in many cases profligate, always 
idle. As much as the Romish form of 
worship is calculated to impress the 
mass of the community and convert 
rude nations, is the restraint on thought 
which it imposes fitted to revolt the 
higher class of intellect, and render 
sceptical enlightened states. The dif- 
ficiUty with Protestantism is to check 
the growth of the mass of civilised 



heathenism which accumulates round 
its unimpressive churches — that of Ro- 
manism, to retain within the pale of 
Christianity the educated higher orders, 
who shun its gorgeous ceremonies, or 
dread its prostration of thought. In- 
fidelity, in states where the former pre- 
vails, is chiefly found in the lower 
ranks — ^where the latter, in the most 
elevated classes.* 

41. It may readily be believed that 
among a people who, to the pride of 
Castilian descent and the indolence of 
the Spanish hidalgo, had superadded 
the luxurious habits of South Ameri- 
can opulence, industry, especially in 
rural districts, had made very Httle 
progress. The whole labour of the 
country in the agricultural districts 
was performed by means of slaves, or 
the Indians and half-castes, to whom 
toil was a matter of necessity. Those 
of the pure Castilian blood were no- 
where more than a fifth of the whole 
inhabitants ; f in Mexico, where their 
proportion was greatest^ they were, in 
1810, when the revolution broke out, 
one million two hundred thousand out 



* Compare France in 1789, under Bomish direction in matters of religion, and England 
in 1843, under Protestant. 

t Table ezhibitinff the population of Spanish America, including Mexico and Brazil, in 
1810 when the Revolution broke out^ distinguishing the Spaniards, Creoles, and natives : — 



I. Mexico, . . 
II. Guatimala, . 

III. Cuba, . . . 

IV. Porto-Rico, . 

v. Caracca^ 

VI. New Granada, . 
VII. Quito, . . . 
VIII. Chili, . 
IX. Buenos Ajres, 

X. Peru, . . . 

XL Independent In-) 
dians, . . j" 




Mixed noet. 


Indian! or Slave*. 




Total. 




1,097.928 

S00,CO0 

200,000 

60,000 

212,000 
129,000 


1,888,706 
600,000 
198,000 
69,000 

341,000 
240,000 


8,676,281 
700.000 
212,000 

17,600 
120,000 In. 

62,000 SI. 

600,000 In. 
40,000 SI. 

420,000 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1 I I l| 


6,122,854 

1,600,000 

600,000 

136,000 

785,000 

1,827,000 

650,000 

980,000 

5,200,000 

1,000,000 

420,000 




Total 


population ii 


i the Spanish provinces. 


16,020,854 
3,617,000 


Brazil, .... 


EoropcMM. 


Mixed noM. 


Slave*. -Tnt blaeki. 
1 


843,000 


426,000 


1,930,400 1 169,500 




rotalSpanisV 


I and Fortugi 


lese native race in 1810, 


19,688.524 



—Humboldt, ix. 1680, 1. 
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of six million one hundred and twenty 
thousand. The mixed race, or Creoles, 
were somewhat above a fifth of the 
.whole, or more numerous than the pure 
Spaniards ; and the remaining three- 
fifths were Indians, by whom nearly 
the whole agricultural labour of the 
country was carried on. The Creoles 
were for the most part mechanics or 
tradesmen in the towns; the pure 
Spaniards, in great part at least, slum- 
bered in the pleasures of indolence. 
This was the general division of the 
population, though with some varieties 
in particular districts. The whole in- 
habitants of South America, including 
the Brazils, were in 1810 thirteen mil- 
lion six hundred t)iousand, and Mexico 
contaiued six millions more ; so that 
the total population of the provinces 
in the New World in which the Span- 
ish and Portuguese race had settled, 
was somewhat above nineteen millions, 
of which number not more than three 
millions were of the pure Spanish race, 
and three millions and a half were 
Creoles or mixed race. This was the 
growth of three centuries, from 1519, 
when the Spaniards first began to settle 
in their territory, to 1810, when the 
connection with the mother country 
was broken off. In North America, on 
the other hand, during two centuries 
— from 1642, when the Puritans first 
approached their shores, to 1842 — the 
Anglo-Saxon race had exactly doubled 
every twenty -three years and a half ; 
and, with the aid of large and peren- 
nial accessions from the parent state, 
numbered in the latter period no less 
than seventeen millions of inhabitants, 
of whom fourteen millions were free- 
men of pure English descent* In- 
cluding the British provinces in North 

* The population of the United States of 
North America, by the census of -1841, was 
as follows :— 

Free American whites, 14,194,188 
Free blacks, . 387,365 

BUick slaves, . . 2,487,113 

Total Americans, . 17,668,660 
British provinces, all white, . 1,650,000 
Add 14,194,188 Americans, 
And 1,050,000 Canadians. 



Total Brit- ),KQ^,Qa 
i8hiace.r5'^'l^ 



America, the total Anglo-Saxon popn- 
latlon, deductingthe French Canadians, 
had swelled to nearly sixteen millions/ 
Nothing can demonstrate more clearly 
than this result the superior power of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, the reformed 
fiuth, and popular ener^, in carrying 
on the work of colonisation, to the Cas- 
tilian blood, Romish religion, and des- 
potic institutions. 

42. There is, however, no unmixed 
good or evil in human affairs. If the 
vast increase and ceaseless vigour of 
the Anglo-Saxons in the New World 
gave just cause for congratulation, the 
deplorable, and to all appearance hope- 
less, condition of the slaves in the 
southern provinces of the Union im- 
folds a dreadful evil, possibly destined 
in the end to mar its fortunes, and, 
within the sphere at least of their in- 
fluence, overturn its institutions. On 
the other hand, if the indolent habits, 
pride of birth, and proneness to enjoy- 
ment, of the Spanish race in the south- 
em portion of the American continent, 
afford less room for sanguine anticipa- 
tions as to the progress and influence 
of the European blood, and the con- 
version of the wilderness into the abode 
of civilised man, the condition of the 
slaves, and of the Indian race, presents 
ample subject for congratulation. In 
the first instance, indeed, the sudden 
and violent translation of a large por- 
tion of the natives to forced work in 
the mines, accompanied as it was with 
an entire change of temperature and 
habits— ftx)m the greater part of those 
establishments being ten or twelve 
thousand feet above the sea — occa- 
sioned a prodigious mortality, which 
was increased by the rigour of their 
inexorable taskmasters, and the ft%- 
quent use of ardent spirits, to which 
the wretched labourers had recourse to 
recruit their strength, or drown the re- 
collection of their sorrows. The small- 
pox, and other European diseases, to- 
gether with the general misery which 
followed the entire change of property 
and influence consequent on the Span- 
ish conquest, conspired, with the insa- 
tiable avarice of the first rulers of the 
country, to produce a fearful decline 
in the numbers of the native inhabi- 
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tants. But these erils have now in a 
great measure passed away. The Span- 
iards have since become -Oie best slave- 
masters in the world ; and, in their 
conduct towards the native race, they 
have exhibited a model which other 
nations would do well to imitate, who 
are louder than they in their profes- 
sions of philanthropy. 

43. The secret of the wise and mild 
treatment of the slaves by the Span- 
iards in South America is to be found 
in the gradual relaxation of the bonds 
of servitude, and its conversion, in 
most cases, into a fixed money pay- 
ment, imder the influence of the policy 
which the priests inculcated upon the 
rulers of the provinces. A slave who 
by his industry had amassed fifteen 
hundred or two thousand francs, (£60 
or £80), was entitled to redeem his 
liberty at those sums, varying in dif- 
ferent colonies, from his master ; and 
the law secured to the slaves various 
advantages, which gave them the means 
of easily realising this amount. Thus 
slavery gradually wore out, without 
any loss of property to the masters, by 
the simple acquisition of those habits 
among the more industrious of the 
slaves which qualified them for the 
enjoyment of freedom. The Indians 
came to be subjected to no other bur- 
den than a capitation tax, which was 
reduced in some provinces as low as 
five, and in none exceeded fifteen 
francs a-year. They were permitted 
to administer justice, by their own 
chiefs, to themselves, and continued 
subject only in general government to 
the Spanianls. The slaves newly made 
were those only who had become pri- 
soners in the constant wars which pre- 
vailed with the independent tribes; 
and even they enjoyed such facilities 
of earning their freedom that very few 
of them remained in a state of servi- 
tude. The condition of such as did so 
was so comfortable that it might be an 
object of envy to an English laboui*er. 
Stripes or corporal punishment were 
in general unknown; living continu- 
ally in family with their masters, hav- 
ing no wish beyond it,' they resembled 
the old domestics, now unfortunately 
so rare, who were formerly to be found 



in almost every respectable English 
family. For long before the revolution, 
the whole persons employed in the 
mines had been free, and worked for 
daily wages ; the slaves in all the states 
were in such inconsiderable numbers, 
seldom exceeding a twentieth of the 
people, as to excite no disquietude; 
and the native races were rapidly in- 
creasing in numbers, and repairing the 
losses they had sustained in the first 
years of European conquest. The con- 
trast which such a state of things ex- 
hibited* to the increasing nimiber and 
hopeless degradation of the slaves in 
the republican states of North America 
is very striking, but it is easily ac- 
counted for. &e management of the 
slaves in South America was directed 
by the government and priests, who 
were not slaveholders ; in North Ame- 
rica, by the universal suffrage of the 
white population, who were. Men can 
easily be just in disposing of the pro- 
perty of others, rarely in directing 
their own. Had the slaves in the Brit- 
ish colonies belonged to the House of 
Commons, or to the constituencies who 
returned its members, emancipation 
would never have taken place. 

44. The most important portion 
of the population of Spanish America, 
in a military point of view, are the 
Gauchos, or inhabitants of the Pampas. 
This numerous and energetic race, who 
have spread in the boundless savan- 
nahs of the New World with the herds 
and horses which were introduced by 
the Spaniards, have the same roaming 
propensity andenterprisingspiritwhich 
everywhere form the characteristics of 
the pastoral race; but in many re- 
spects they differ essentially from all 
the other pastoral nations of the earth. 
The shepherds never accompany their 
flocks; they merely collect tiiem once 
a-week to see that none have strayed; 
and during the intervening time the 
herds wander at vdll over the estancio. 
or farm, which is usually forty or fifty 
square miles in extent. T^e rest of their 
time is spent in riding or breaking 
hones, or in slothful indolence, sleep- 
ing like hounds when the chase is over 
in their rude cabins. The Arabs, even, 
do not excel them in horsemanship. 
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Constantly mounted from their earliest 
years, riding is their only amusement, 
and almost sole occupation ; they never 
go any distance on foot; and by con- 
stant exercise they acquire such skill ill 
the art, that the most furious wild 
horse is unable to shake their steady 
seat. The weekly gathering of the 
herds is made at fuU gallop; for, from 
the extent of the pastures, the cattle 
are nearly as wild, and fully as swift, 
as the horses which bear the shep- 
herds.* 

45. So favourable have the pastures 
of the New World proved to the mul- 
tiplication of the horses and cattle 
which were introduced by the Span- 
iards on their first arrival in the coun- 
try, that the number of both is now 
immense, and is advancing at a rate so 
pixHligious that there seems no limit 
whatever to their increase. Such is 
their quantity, when compared with 
the inconsiderable demand for animal 
food, that, except in the immediate 
neighbourhood of large towns, the cai> 
cass of the animal is of no sort of 
value, and is allowed to lie on the spot 
where it was killed, like common car- 
rion, after the skin has been taken ofif. 

* The manner in which the cattle are 
hunted and caught is peculiar to South Ame- 
rica, and highly characteristic of its pastoral 
inhabitants. The shepherds, moimted on 
their swiftest steeds, pursue the cattle at 
full gallop, each armed with a la$so, or rope, 
with a noose at the end of it, a spear and 
knife. With incredible dexterity this noose 
is thrown so as to catch, often at the cUstance 
of fifty yards, the horns or one of the hind 
feet of the flying animal, by which means 
. he is entangled, and immediately pierced 
with the spear, generally thrown from a 
distance. They fish on hoi-seback, carry 
water from the well on horseback, and even 
attend mass on horseback, remaining at the 
church door seated on their steeds, while 
the ceremony is going forward. Rude in 
their manners, illiterate in their ideas^ filthy 
in their habits and persons, they are so 
habituated to the slaughtering of cattle, 
which is their chief amusement^ that they 
have acquired an extraordinary degree of 
ferocity of character. Passionate and re- 
vengeful, they are alike incapable of control 
by others as by themselves; they shed blood 
without scruple on the slightest provocation, 
and, bound by no ties of gratitude or neces- 
sity to their masters, are ever ready to fly to 
the desert, and, carrying with them a few 
horses and cattle, are soon beyond the reach 
of pursuit, and commence amidst its deep 
solitudes the roving life of independence. 



The number both of horses.and cattle 
which run wild in the Pampaa is be- 
yoiid all calculation; but those which 
are within known limits, and form pri- 
vate property, may be guessed at, and 
will give an idea of the much greater 
number which lie beyond in the unex- 
plored Llanos. Between the mouth 
of the Orinoco and the Lake Maracaybo 
alone, which constitutes but a smsJl 
part of the Pampas, there were in 1810 
one million two hundred thousand 
head of cattle, one himdred and eighty 
thousand horses, and ninety thousand 
mules, which were numbered and be- 
longed to different proprietors. It 
may assist the imagination in con- 
ceiving such multitudes, to say that 
the number of horses is just the same 
as that which Napoleon took with him 
in his expedition into Russia. 

46. In the Pampas of Buenos Ayres 
there are twelve millions of homed 
cattle, besides three millions of horses 
— a number of both twice as gi-eat as 
are to be found in the whole kingdom 
of Franccf These numbers are those 
only which belong to individual pro- 
prietors; the multitudes which over- 
spread the Pampas in a wild state ex- 
ceed any calculation that can be made. 
Many individual proprietors in the 
Llanos, are possessed of thirteen or 
fourteen thousand head of cattle, of 
which they sell one-half annually ; but, 
in fact, the number they own is so 
great, and the bounds over which they 
wander so immense, that they neither 
know the one nor the other with any- 
thing approaching to accuracy. The 
increase of these animals is the most 
extraordinary instance of multiplica- 
tion which is recorded in the annals of 
mankind; for they have not yet been 
three centuries there, having been first 
t In France there are 6,000,000 homed 
cattle, of which 3,500,000 are oxen labouring 
the soil. In the Austrian monarchy there 
are 18,400,000 homed cattle. The number 
of horses which are rated to the horse-tax in 
Great Britain is 306,000. but that number 
is certainly within the truth, and is exclu- 
sive of the horses employed in agriculture, 
which are probably nearly as many more. — 
Peuchet, Statittiqne de la France, 274 ; Hum- 
boldt, vi. 90, 97; Dbpons, Voyage d la Tern 
Ferme, i. 10 ; Azara, Voyage* au PartigvMy, 
130; LiCHTEKSTEiN, 8tatUtique$ d'AiUriche, 
160; and Porter's FarL TaMsi, ii. 40. 
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introduced in the year 1548, by OhriB- 
toval Rodriguez, a native of Spain. 

47. The MINES of Mexico and Peru, 
which have acquired such celebrity all 
over the world, and, by the altera- 
tion they made in the value of the 
precious metals, have effected so many 
important monetary and social changes 
in European society, have been afifect- 
ed in the most extraordinary degree 
by the revolution. The most cele- 
brated of these are the far-famed silver 
mines of Potosi in the Andes, which 
were discovered in 1645, and which 
have proved so productive that, from 
that period down to 1803, they had 
produced silver to the enormous 
amount of 5,750,000,000 francs, or 
£230,000,000 sterling. They were 
more productive, however, at first than 
at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century; but this was more than com- 
pensated by the riches extracted from 
other mines, especially in Mexico; so 
that the sum-total of the precious me- 
tals imported from the New World, 
prior to the South American revolu- 
tion, was constantly increasing. The 
city of Potosi, elevated fourteen thou- 
sand feet above the sea in the moun- 
tains of Peru, received such an influx 
of workmen from these mines in its 
neighbourhood, that it contained, when 
the revolution broke out, no less than 
a hundred and fifty thousand inhabi- 
tants. The mines of gold and silver in 
Mexico were twice as productive as 
those of Peru and Buenos Ayres; and 
the quantity of the precious metals 
raised from the different mining estab- 
lishments in the Cordilleras, in Mexico, 
and throughout South America, was so 
prodigious, that in less than three cen- 
turies, from 1545 to 1810, it amounted 
to the sum-total of 5,766,700,000 Span- 
ish piastres, or £1,426,200,000 ster- 
ling.* It may assist the imagination 
in conceiving the real amount of this 
sum to say, that the silver alone of 
which it was composed would have 

• The proportion was :— 

Piastres. Pounds sterling. 

Gold. . 1,848,600,000 or £337,150,000 

Silver, 4.358,200,000 „ 1,089,050,000 

5,706,700,000 £1,426,200,000 
— HuMBOLi>T, NouvelU Eipagnef iii. 418. 



formed a solid ball eighty-five feet in 
diameter. The effect of this vast in- 
flux of the precious metals was to oc- 
casion a progressive and constant fall 
in the value of money, and rise in the 
money price of all other articles, over 
all the world. And though this change 
bore hard on the holders of annuities, 
bonds, and other money payments, yet 
it contributed so much to ameliorate 
the condition of the greatly more nu- 
merous class who live by buying and 
selling, or by the daily wages of labour, 
and who consequently were enriched 
by a rise in the money price of the 
commodities in which they dealt, that 
it may be considered as one of the 
principal causes of the prosperity of 
modem Europe. 

48. Not only was the total amount 
of the precious metals raised from the 
mines of America so considerable, but 
it had, for a hundred and thirty years 
before the revolution broke out in the 
Spanish colonies, been, with the ex- 
ception of one short period, constantly 
increasing. From 1694 to 1803, the 
annual produce of the Mexican mines 
had multiplied ne&rlj five-foM.f Adam 
Smith calculated the annual receipt of 
coin and bullion by Spain and Portu- 
gal in 1775, when he wrote the Wealth 
of Nations, at £6,000,000 annually ; 
but it is now ascertained, by official 
documents, that this sum was too 
small by two-fifths, and that the real 
amount was about £8,600,000, It 
afterwards increased steadily, as the 
demand for gold and silver to meet 
the necessities of the European war 
augmented; and in 1803 it had reach- 
ed the amount of 43,500,000 Spanish 
piastres, or £10,000,000 annually, of 
which £9,000,000 came from the Span- 
ish colonies. The rapid rise in the 
money price of all articles which took 
place in Great Britain, and indeed all 

t Average annual produce of the mines of 

Mexico in gold and silver : — 
Spanish piastres. 
1690—1720, . 6,458,880 or £1,852,405 
1721—1743, . 9,177,768 „ 2,294,442 
1744-_1770, . 11,854,825 „ 2,963,958 
1771—1782, . 17,223,916 „ 4,304,434 
178a— 1790. . 19,617,081 „ 4,877,700 
1791—1803, . 22.825,824 „ 6,581,431 

— Huuboldt's NwnvdU Eipafftie, iii. S06. 
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over Europe, during the war, is in part 
to be ascribed to this cause.* The in- 
calculable importance of any variation 
in the supply of the precious metals 
from the New World, upon the ope- 
rations of conmieroe in every civilisied 
nation, and through these, in an espe- 
cial manner, on the social and political 
state of Great Britain, will not be duly 
appreciated, imless it is at the same 
time kept in mind, that the supplies 
of gold and silver obtained from Ame- 
rica are so immense, as compared with 
all that can be got from Europe and 
Asia, that in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, they constituted 
above nine-tenths of the whole supply 
of the globe.t 

49. The government in all these 
provinces, anterior to the revolution, 
was the same. It consisted of a gov- 
ernor or viceroy, aided by a council, 
who conducted the administration in 
the name of the King of Spain, and 
whose powers were nearly as great as 
those of the Spanish monarch in the 
mother country. He was responsible to 
the king alone : and it may readily be 
believed that on a man of any address, 
such a distant appeal, in a despotic 
state, was not likely to impose any real 
or efficacious check. To assist hun in 
the discharge of his numerous and 
onerous duties, he was assisted by a 
great council, styled the Real Auden- 
cia, which disposed of all civil affidrs. 
The ecclesiastics had a separate tribu- 
nal, composed entirely of churchmen, 
overwhich the authority of the captain- 
general did not extend. The viceroys 



in general held office tor five or six 
years, like the governor-general of In* 
dia, during wMch period they gene- 
rally enjoyed the opportunity, by le- 
gitimate means, of amassing a con- 
siderable fortune. There were six of 
those viceroys in these magnificent 
domains : one in Venezuela, who from 
the capital of ti^e Caraccas ruled eight 
provinces; one in New Granada, who 
governed twenty-two; one at Panama, 
who governed two; one at Santa F^ 
de Bogota, who directed twelve; one 
at Quito, who ruled nine; one at Mexi- 
co, who governed fifteen. The laws, in- 
stitutions, and system of government 
in these different provinces, were fre- 
quently as dissimilar to each other as 
in different kingdoms of the German 
Empire; and equally vexatious re- 
straints fettered commerce and im- 
peded travelling in passing from one 
viceroyalty to another, as in crossing 
the frontiers of independent European 
kingdoms. 

60. The rule of the Spaniards in 
their Ammcan dominions, as all the 
world knows, was in some respects 
overrun with abuses ; the natural re- 
sult of the selfishness of human na- 
ture, acting in a sphere where cupidity 
was tmrestrained, and rapacity un- 
bounded. The meto or compulsory 
toil, exacted from the natives of each 
district, for the space of a year, either 
in the mines or in agriculture, fell with 
peculiar severity upon that unhappy 
race ; as, although the person on whom 
the lot fell received wages, which in 
the mines was two shillings a-day, yet 



^ Value of gold and silver obtained fh>m the American mines in 1806 :— 
Mexico, .... 22,000,000 



Peru, 

Cliili. 

Buenoe Ayres (Fotoei,) 

New OranadiL . 

Braal, . 



5.240,000 „ 

2,060,000 „ 

4,850,000 ,, 

S; 000, 000 „ 

4,860,000 „ 



£5,500.000 
1,310,000 

515^000 
1.216,000 

742.500 
1.090,000 



41,600,000 £10,872,500 

—Humboldt's NinmeUe Btpagm, iii. 808. 

t Table showing the annual produce of the mines of gold and silver in Europe, Asia, and 
America, in the year 1809 : — 

Gold in ftanoi. Silvvr la flraaoi. 

Europe, . 4,467,444 11,704,444 

Northern Asia, 1,855,111 4,824,122 

America, . 59,657,889 176.795,778 



ToUIinf 

16,171,888 

6,677.888 

236,888,667 



Poandt itnttDff. 

£640,000 

261,000 

0,8U,000 



66.878,444 193,324,444 

—Humboldt's NwntHU Sspagne, iU. 400. 



£10,742,000 
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they were unaccustomed to toil, and 
indifferent to the artificial wants which 
alone to civilised man render it toler* 
able. Twelve thousand Indians were 
annually subjected to this burden in 
the province of Potosi alone ; and such 
was the effect of the severe labour in 
the mines on the native constitutions, 
that it was computed that 8,285,000 
Indiana had perished in those of Peru, 
from their discovery to the year 1800. 
The reparUmiemto or privilege, granted 
at first with the best intentions to the 
corregidcHS or superintendents of dis- ^ 
tricts, to furnish articles of necessary 
consumption to the Indiana^ had come 
to be perverted into a gross abuse, and 
become a lucrative monopoly to the 
persons in power, of which they availed 
themselves to force worthless commo- 
dities, at an exorbitant price, on reluo- 
tant purchasers. The capitation tax, 
thou^ generally lights sometimes was 
made the groondwork of cruel oppres- 
sion in the dbrage or public bridewells, 
if remaining unpaid. The parish priests 
exacted enormous fees from their par- 
ishioners, insomuch that some livings 
in Peru were worth ten thousand dol- 
lars a-year, which incomes were, how- 
ever, generally spent in the noblest 
manner. These abuses produced seve- 
ral dreadful rebellions among the na- 
tives, in one of which, in 1780, in 
revenge for the inhuman baibarities 
exercised by the Spaniards on a chief, 
Tupac Amaru,* they stormed the city 
of Sorata, and put every soul in i^ 
twenty thousand in number, save a 
few priests, to the sword. 

51. The principles of a benignant 
paternal government breathed through 
every page of the fundamental laws of 
the Spanishcolonies ; f and if it had been 
found practicable to execute them in 
the spirit in which they were conceived, 
they would have formed a code of co- 
lonial law superior to that ever adopt- 

* Tui>ae Amaru beheld from the scaffold 
the execution of his wife, his children, and 
many of bis &ithM followers; after which 
his tonffue was cut out, and he was torn in 
pieces by wild horses.— Miller, Jfismotr, i. 
17. The Indians retaliated, on the capture 
of Sorata, by barbarities yet more terrible, 
and five hundred times as numerous. 

t See ReeapUvJxieion de leu Leva delculn- 
dias, Madrid, 1781. 



ed by any free state upon earth. But, 
unfortunately, the kings of Spain de- 
legated their powers to a supreme coun- 
cil, called the ** Council of the Indies," 
which came to monopolise the whole 
government of the colonies, and ren- 
dered it little better than a means of 
aggrandising and enriching a limited 
class of society in the mother country. 
To aid the monopolies established in 
favour of the dominant race, numer- 
ous restrictions on industry, both com- 
mercial and agricultural, were estab- 
lished, which at length fettered the 
colonies to an extent which was in the 
highest degree vexatious. Commercial 
intercourse was stopped between the 
different vioeroyalties ;t the manufac- 
ture of any sort of cloth finer than 
what the Indians required was forbid- 
den, as well as the cultivation of many 
of the plants and trees best adapted for 
the climate, particularly vines, olives, 
and almonds :§ trade with strangers 
was generally prohibited, or subjected 
to such restraints as practically led to 
that result : the cod and whale fisheries 
on the coasts were forbidden, lest the 
colonies should acquire an independent 
marine, though these fisheries were 
open to foreigners ; the gold and silver 
mines were constituted a royal mono- 
poly, and all working of the mines of 
quidcsilver and iron was absolutely 
prohibited. 

52. By law, the native Spaniards of 
America were eligible to all offices, 
civil and military ; but so rigidly was 
the principle of exclusion practised by 
the supreme council of the Indies, that 
this privilege was little more than no- 
minal. Out of six hundred and two 
captains-general and governors, all ex- 
cept fourteen had been Old Spaniards : 

t " Per ultima resolucion del Conde do 
CUnchon j aouerdo de la hacienda, ordena- 
moe y mandamos a los vireyes ded Peru y 
Nueva Espatla que in&liblemente prohiban 
y estorban el comercio y trafioo entre ambos 
regnos, per todos los caminos y medioe que 
les fueran posibles.*'--X^«, 79, tit Iv. 1, 9. 

ft ** Quedandoexpresamente prohibidoper 
la Nueva Espaoa, Tierra Firme, y Santa Fe, 
los vinos, aguardientes, vinagre, y aoeyte de 
olivas, pasas y almendras del Peru y Chill, 



prlvaaos rigurosamente en todas partes 
los plan ties de oliras y vides." — Oazeta <U 
Mixtco, Oct 6, 1804. 
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and of five hundred and fifty ecclesias- 
tics advanced to the episcopal dignity 
in America, only fifty-five were bom in 
the colonies. Anxiously as the Span- 
ish policy was directed to the securing 
all the benefits of colonial intercourse 
to the mother country, it was not 
guided even with that view by any 
enlarged spirit. The haughty and in- 
dolent hidalgos of Spain, disdaining 
industry or commerciid pursuits, could 
not afford a sufficient market to colo- 
nial industry any more than they could 
furnish them with an adequate infu- 
sion of European vigour ; the encou- 
ragement of both was cramped by be- 
ing confined to each other; and the 
American commerce, which might, if 
met by corresponding efforts at home, 
and equally diffused, have sustained 
and vivified the whole monarchy, con- 
fined to the harbours of Cadiz and Co- 
runna, produced only a partial, and, as 
regarded those excluded from it, an 
invidious accumulation of wealth. In 
a word, the practical government of 
Spain towards the colonies was char- 
acterised by that monopolising spirit 
which is universal among mankind, 
joined to that narrow concentration of 
its advantages which is peculiar to 
countries of despotic or aristocratic 
institutions. 

53. Notwithstanding these restric- 
tions, however, the native capabilities 



of South America, both as regarded 
agricultural and mineral productions, 
and those arising from the increase of 
the population, which doubled once in 
forty-five years, were such, that the 
trade carried on between them and 
the mother country was immense. It 
amounted, when the revolution broke 
out, to the enormous sum of 59,500,000 
piastres, or £15,000,000 sterling, of 
imports from Europe ; and 30,000,000 
piastres, or £7,500,000 of exports in ag- 
ricultund produce ; besides 38,500,000 
piastres, or £9,600,000, remitted in 
the precious metals to Spain.* This 
comprehended the contraband as well 
as the regular trade, in the former of 
which Great Britain had the principal 
share; but at least three -fourths of 
this traflic was conducted in the regu- 
lar channels, and flowed into the Span- 
ish peninsula. The magnitude of this 
trade may be judged of by the fact, 
that the whole exports of Great Britain 
to all her colonies in every part of the 
globe put together now only amount 
to £16,231,000. If the trade to the 
Philippines and Canaries be added, the 
total exports to the Spanish colonies 
in 1809 was £16,700,000, or more than 
the whole easporta of Great Britain to 
her coloniee at thie time. Spain derived 
a gross income of 88,000,000 piastres, or 
£9,500,000, from her colonies, of which 
30,000,000 piastres, or £7,500,000, was 



* Table showing the Exports of Spain to her South American colonies in 1809, before the 
Revolution : — 



Porto-Rico and Cuba, 
New Spain and Mexico, 
New Granada, 
Caraccas, 
Peru and Chili/ 
Buenos Ayres and Potosi, 

Total, . 



iHfOBTI VBOH SfAim. 



Flartrefl. 



11,000,000 
21,000,000 
6,700,000 
8,600,000 
11,500,000 
8,500,000 



59,200,000 



2,750.000 
5.250.000 
1,450,000 
2.150.000 
2,875,000 
875.000 



15,200,000 



EsMJtnToSrAiii. 



AgriouUarai Frodaoe. 



0,900.000 
9,000,000 
2,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,000.000 
2,000,000 



80,000,000 



2.250.000 
2,250,000 

500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

600.000 



7,850.000 



Predont Metali. 



22,500,000 
8,000,000 

8,000.000 
5,000.000 



88,500,000 



6,660,000 
750,000 

2,000,000 
1,250,000 



9,650.000 



Total Imports, 69,300,000 Piastres or £15,200.000 
Total Exports. 68,500,000 17,950,000 



Balance in favour of Spain, 



9,300,000 



£2,760,000 



—Humboldt, Buai PUUigw iur la NouveUe EivagTU, iv. 153, 154. 
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expended in expenses connected with 
the administration of the colonies 
themselves, and 8,000,000 piastres, or 
£2,000,000, remained clear to the royal 
treasury of Madrid, The colonial in- 
come constituted, anterior to the re- 
volution, more than a half of the whole 
revenue of the monarchy. 

6i, England, aware of the vast com- 
mercial intercourse which Spain car- 
ried on with her American colonies, 
had long desired to effect their inde- 
pendence in order to share in its pro- 
fits ; and Mr Pitt had more than once 
made seci*et advances towards the at- 
tainment of that object. In particu- 
lar, instructions were sent to Sir Tho- 
mas Picton, the governor of Trinidad, 
in 1797, to tender assistance to the in- 
habitants of the neighbouring territory 
of Venezuela, if they felt disposed to 
revolt against the authority of the 
mother country ; and a negotiation 
took place with General Miranda, an 
officer of talent and enterprise, in the 
West Indies, in 1806, with a view to 
the same design. But these projects 
came to nothing, from the absorption 
of the whole attention of Great Brit- 
ain in the war with France. Discon- 
tent widely prevailed, especially in 
consequence of the monopoly of the 
trade by the merchants of Cadiz, but 
no event had occurred which fanned 
the smothered embers into a flame; 
and the inhabitants of the New World, 
naturally indolent, slumbered on under 
a government which they disliked, but 
which they had not energy to attempt 
to subvert. The unfortunate result of 
the expedition to Buenos Ayres in 
1807, and the enthusiasm which the 
defeat of the British there justly pro- 
duced throughout the whole Spanish 
Main, contributed still farther to im- 
pede any attempt on the part of the 
South Americans to achieve their in- 
dependence by English aid, and would 
probably have postponed the revolu- 
tion to an indefinite period, had not 
matters been brought to a crisis, and a 
sudden change been wrought on their 
destinies, by the attack of Kapoleon on 
Spain, which was fraught with such mo- 
mentous results to continental Europe. 

VOL. IX. 



55. That iniquitous act of aggressioa 
was chiefly suggested by the anxious 
desire which the French Emperor felt 
to gain possession of the treasures oi 
Mexico and Peru, and maintain his 
colossal European army by the produce 
of the South American mines. No 
sooner, accordingly, had he succeeded 
in his hypocritical designs at Bayonne, 
than he despatched the brig Serpent 
from that place, with secret instruc- 
tions for the captain -general of the 
Caraccas. The Serpent was chased by 
the English frigate ^casta ; and al- 
though the Frenchman arrived first at 
Caraccaa, yet Captain Beaver of the 
Acasta contrived to inform the inhabi- 
tants of the real character of the events 
at Bayonne. Such was the universal 
indignation produced by this intelli- 
gence, that Ferdinand VII. was unani- 
mously and enthusiastically proclaim- 
ed, the English officer and crew were 
received with transport, and the French 
captain was obliged to fly for his life, 
and escape on board his vessel during 
the obscurity of night. Iluorigaray, 
governor of Mexico, in like manner 
spumed all the offers of Napoleon to 
continue him in office, and proclaimed 
Ferdinand VII. amidst the acclama- 
tions of the inhabitants. But although 
Napoleon was thus utterly foiled in his 
attempt to get possession of South 
America, yet the events which followed 
in the Peninsula not the less certainly 
produced a virtual separation of the 
colonies from the mother country. 
During the mortal struggle in Eu- 
rope, the government of Spain was 
able to do nothing to support its autho- 
rity in the New World. Jimtas were 
formed at Caraccas, Mexico, Buenos 
Ayres, and other places, in imitation 
of those in Spain, which practically 
assumed the direction of affairs ; and 
although the Spanish governors were 
still obeyed, and the people were unani- 
mous in their detestation of the French 
usurpation, yet they were in fact be- 
coming habituated to self-govern- 
ment ; and the conviction was daily 
spreading among all classes, that 
the connection with Old Spain, amidst 
the disasters with which it was over- 
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whelmed, could not mach longer be 
maintained. 

56. The invaaion of Andalusia by 
the French in February 1810, and the 
flight of the junta of Seville to Cadiz, 
which has tdready been mentioned, 
[ante, Chap, lxiil § i6\ brought mat- 
ters to a crisis. The whole country, 
with the exception of the Isle of Leon, 
being now to all appearance overrun 
by the enemy, the rightful monarch in 
captivity, and the government in Cadiz 
entirely in the hands of a junta elected 
for the most part by the population of 
that city, the inhabitants of the Span- 
ish colonies reasonably concluded that 
their connection with Old Spain was 
virtuaHv dissolved by the dissolution 
of its legitimate authority, and the 
dethronement of the only sovereign to 
whom they owed allegiance. The gov- 
ernment of Spain was virtually vested 
in the inhabitants of Cadiz, the very 
city which had been enriched by the 
monopoly of their commerce, and the 
restraints on their industry. Alle- 
giance to such a body could not for a 
moment be thought of. As, therefore, 
submission to the usurpation of France 
was equally out of the question, it was 
genersdly felt that no alternative re- 
mained but to declare themselves inde- 
pendent ; and so naturally did this idea 
arise from the circumstances in which 
they were placed, that the step was 
taken nearly simultaneously in many 
provinces, without co-operation, and 
with neither dissension nor bloodshed. 
On the 19th of April 1810, the pro- 
vinces of Caraccas, Cumana, Barinas, 
liCaigarita, Barcelona^ Merida, and Truz- 
illo, declared themselves united in a 
federative government, under the name 
of the American Confederation of Ve- 
nezuela. They did not as yet, how- 
ever, openly tiirow off the autiliority 
of the Spanish monarch, nor declare 
themselves independent ; but profess- 
ing to administer the public afi&irs in 
his name, declared their unshaken loy- 
alty to his person, and their determi- 
nation not to submit to the invasion 
which had deprived him of his Euro- 
pean dominions. 

57. The measures of the popular 
leaders, however, soon showed that, 



though not designing to act with dxs^ 
loyalty towards Ferdinand, they were 
not disposed to submit to the dictation 
of the junta of Cadiz, elected by the 
very merchants whose monopoly had 
so long fettered their industry. On 
the very day on which the coioiedera- 
tion was proclaimed, Silias, their chief, 
compelled the governor -general, Em- 
paran, to arrest d'Anca, the most pow- 
erful and able member of the Spanish 
council — a demand to which he was 
obliged to submit. Encouraged by 
this success, the popular chiefe required 
the arrest of other Spanish council- 
lors, which was also complied with, 
and the remainder, seeing Uieir power 
at an end, sent in their resignations. 
The Audeneia JSeal, the symbol of 
Spanish power in Venezuela, was sup- 
planted by the popular junta» the organ 
of local self-government; and imme- 
diately after, the latter body gave deci- 
sive proof of its disposition to emanci- 
pate South America from the trammels 
of the Cadiz merchants, by passing a 
decree pronouncing the Indians liber- 
ated from the capitation tax, declar- 
ing commerce free, and sending the 
Spanish governor and councillors by 
sea to the United States of America. 
Buenos Ayres, Guayaquil, and several 
other provinces of the Spanish colonies, 
soon after followed the example of Car- 
accas, and juntas were established in 
them, all conducting government in the 
name of Ferdinand VII., and profess- 
ing the utmost loyalty to him and the 
royal fiunily, and even a lively wish to 
assist the mother country in its con- 
test wii^ Franoe, but showing no dis- 
position to submit to the regency, or 
the junta at Cadiz. 

58. The American colonies, however, 
were far too important a jewel in the 
Spanish crown to be surrendered by 
the government at Cadiz without a 
struggle; and as the produce of the gold 
and silver mines in those distant pos- 
sessions constituted almost the whole 
revenue which remained to the gov- 
ernment, it became a matter of neces- 
sity to endeavour to effect the sub- 
jugation of the insurgent provinces. 
Unbounded was the indignation ex- 
cited at Cadiz when intelligence of 
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these uDtoward events reached that 
city. It far exceeded the hostility felt 
against the French. The South Ame- 
ricans had so long submitted without 
an audible murmur to their domina- 
tiouy that it was never conceived pos- 
sible they could shake off the yoke ; 
the Cadiz merchants felt as if their 
own slaves had revolted against them. 
It was not a national but a private 
quarreL Violent decrees were fulmi- 
nated against the insurgent provinces, 
which were declared in a state of 
blockade; and every effort was made, 
by private intrigue and public denun- 
ciation, to get them to return to their 
duty. These produced, however, no 
other effect but that of inducing Guay- 
aquil, which in the first instance had 
joined the Confederation of Venezuela, 
to resume its allegiance to the gov- 
ernment in Europe. But still the royal- 
ist party was very strong in the colo- 
nies, and everythmg presaged a bloody 
civil war, ere the contest should be 
decided in favour of either of the con- 
tending parties. Porto-Rico, Mexico, 
Cuba, Spanish Guiana, Monte Video, 
and Peru, adhered to the regency at 
Cadiz, and sent powerful subsidies 
from the mines to carry on the con- 
test with France; and the continued 
existence of a monarchical government 
in Brazil, from whence kn army of 
observation ten thousand strong was 
despatched to the frontiers of Buenos 
Ayres, proved a strong support to the 
numerous adherents of Spain in the 
colonies. But with these exceptions, 
the whole country was arrayed from 
the very outset on the side of inde- 
pendence. The maritime and com- 
mercial provinces of Venezuela, Quito, 
and Buenos Ayres, were enthusiastic 
in the cause; and the whole Gkkuchos 
of the Pampas, ardent for freedom, 
promised them the aid of their numer- 
ous cavalry. Meanwhile the govern- 
ment of Great Britam, though urgently 
solicited by the insurgent colonies to 
declare in their favour, albeit not in- 
sensible to the commercial advantages 
which they might derive from bu<Sl a 
step, adhered with scrupulous good 
&ith to their treaties with the re- 
gency at Cadiz^ and declined giving the 



slightest countenance to any step which 
might tend to a dismemberment of the 
Spanish monarchy.* 

59. During the remainder of 1810 
and the whole of 1811, the cause of 
the insurgents made great progress. 
Although the junta of Quito was dis- 
solved, and its leaders, to the number 
of three hundred, were barbarously 
put to death by Ihe Spanish viceroys 
of Santa Fe de Bogota and Peru, who 
united their forces against that pro- 
vince, yet in other quarters the cause 
of the revolution was triumphant. The 
insurgents of Buenos Ayres repulsed 
the governor of Cordova, who, at the 
head of a body of royal troops, tried 
to reduce that city; Chili followed the 
example of Caraccas and Buenos Ayres ; 
Mexico soon after hoisted the standard 
of revolt; and on the 5th July 1811, 
Venezuela solemnly proclaimed its in- 
dependence, and was speedily followed 
by Mexico, Carthagena, Socorro, and 
the principal places in Kew Granada, 
and after a short delay by Buenos 
Ayres. England endeavoured to me- 
diate between the regency at Cadiz and 
the revolted colonies, and on the 2d 
October formally presented a complete 
plan of pacification and reconciliation 
with Old Spain, by means of Admiral 
Cockbum, who commanded the naval 
forces of Great Britain on the coast of 
Venezuela. But the passions were on 
both sides now so waitnly excited, and 
the interests at issue were so impor- 

• " It was the firet object of his Mi\jesty, 
on being aoqtiainted with the revolutioD in 
Spain, to second the eflbrts of ao brave and 
loyal a i)eople, for maintaining the indepen- 
dence of the Spanish mouan^y in all parts 
of the world, m conformity to these senti- 
ments, and the obligations of justice and 
good fiedth, his Majesty mmt dUcouroffe every 
step tending to Mparate the Spaniih provincee 
Mi America from the mother eowntry m Europe. 
It, however, contxaiy to his Mi^esty's wishes 
and expectations, the Spanish states in Eu- 
rope should be condemned to submit to the 
yoke of the common enemy, whether by 
real compulsion or a convention which left 
them onfy the shadow of independence, his 
Hi^esi^, on the same principles would think 
it his duty to render every kind of as^stanco 
to the provinces of America which should 
rendor them independent<tf French Spain. ** — 
Lord Livsbpool to the Oovemor of Qurapoa, 
June 20, 1810. Ann, Beg. for 1810, p. 230, 
23L 
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tant, that her mediation, thou^ ac- 
cepted by the regency, was rejected 
by the colonies, and from that mo- 
ment all hope of accommodation was 
at an end* 

60. The insurrection spread from 
province to province, from city to city; 
the insurgents were frequently defeat- 
ed in their enterprises, but Uieir ex- 
peditions seldom failed to rouse one 
part of the population against the 
other, and leave the seeds of civil war 
in the districts which they had visited; 
and from the very outset, the contest 
was conducted on both sides with that 
atrocious and cold-blooded cruelty 
which in every age has formed the 
disgraceful characteristic of Spanish 
history. Potosi revolted, and the Span- 
ish authorities were shot by the popu- 
lation ; an expedition from Buenos 
Ayres into Paraguay was defeated after 
three bloody actions, but left the seeds 
of insurrection in its forests; the pa- 
triots in Mexico were worsted with 
dreadful loss in two battles, and the 
insurrection was nearly suppressed in 
that province; but, on the other hand, 
Elio was shut up with his royalist gar- 
rison in Monte Video; the Indians in 
Peru rose in arms, and gave ample 
employment to the Spanish royalists 
in that province, who nevertheless 
maintained their superiority. Blood- 
shed, conflagration, pillage, and mas- 
sacre, became univei*sal ; the " bellum 
plusquam civile,"* so well known and 
dreaded in antiquity, was experienced 
in all its horrors ; and mutual slaughter 
and reprisal soon brought the contest 
to the atrocious usages of England 
during the wars of the Roses, and of 
Spain in the frightful contest between 
the Christines and Carlists in after 
times. 

61. A deplorable catastrophe soon 
after filled Spanish America with con- 
sternation, and augmented in an un- 
*expected manner the hopes and re- 
sources of the royalist party in the 
New World. At three o'clock in the 
afternoon, on the 26th March 1812, 
the city of Caraccas was visited by a 
violent earthquake, which threw down 
the chief buUdings it contained, and 

• "A worse than civU war." 



destroyed above six thousand of its 
inhabitants. La Guayra, and several 
other towns in the province, shared in 
the same calamity. Its horrors were 
fearfully augmented by the catastrophe 
happening on Holy Thursday, at the 
very time when the churches were 
crowded; most of which fell, burying 
all within them in ruins. The scene 
which ensued was beyond measure 
frightfuL In less than three nunutes, 
a third of the town had fallen, and 
what remained was rendered unin- 
habitable. Hundreds of mutilated 
remains wero seen crushed beneath 
the falling masses : while heads, pro- 
jected out in every direction, prayed 
for aid from their fellow-citizens, who, 
instead of affording them any, threw 
themselves with loud lamentations on 
their faces, imploring protection from 
their patron saints. In five minutes 
not a soul was left in the houses, and 
the panic-struck mass was all prostrate 
on their faces on the ground, or flying 
into the fields in the neighbourhood. 
There, however, new objects of terror 
met their eyes. Huge masses of the 
mountains detached themselves from 
the summits and sides, and rolled down 
with a thundering crash into the val- 
leys at their feet; deep clefts suddenly 
opened, disclosing fnghtful abysses, 
and sometimes iSter a few seconds 
closed again, swallowing up houses and 
human beings, some of whom were left 
with their heads and arms sticking up 
out of these awful graves. 

62. Twenty thousand persons perish- 
ed altogether in this dreadful convul- 
sion. The minds of men, vehemently 
excited by the events of the revolu- 
tion, wero struck with consternation 
at this event, in itself so terrible as to 
be sufficient to have awakened terror 
in the strongest, or remorse in the 
most hardened minds. But recently 
emancipated from the bonds of despotic 
and the terrors of priestly authority, 
numbers who had been active in the 
cause of the insurrection thought they 
beheld in this event the evident hand 
of Providence, and the just punishment 
of their sins in breaking off their alle- 
giance to Old Spain. The priests and 
ecclesiastics, who already foresaw their 
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own ruin, and perhaps that of Chris- 
tianity itself, from the progress of the 
revolution, strongly inculcated the same 
ideas; and such was the effect produc- 
ed, that a general reaction in favour of 
the old government ensued. General 
Monte Verde, who commanded the 
royalist forces at Cora, took advantage 
of the discouragement of the insur- 
gents to move against the Caraccas, 
and with such success that) after seve- 
ral lesser acquisitions, the capital itself 
capitulated, and three days after, its 
bturbour. La Guayra. Miranda, whom 
the republicans had created dictator in 
this emeigency, was made prisoner, in 
defiance of an amnesty proclaimed by 
the royalists, and the whole province 
of Venezuela submitted to the arms of 
Spain. 

63. But terror is all powerful with 
men only while it continues ; the re- 
collection of the most dreadful disas- 
ters is ere long lost in the presence of 
succeeding interests, or the craving of 
daily wants. The Spaniards made a 
cruel use of their victory. The prisons 

* Don Simon Bolivar was bora at Carac- 
cas on the 24th July 1783, of a noble fiunily. 
The youngest of four children, who were 
left orpbanB in 1789, having lost both their 
father and mother, his education was at first 
much n^lected ; but being endowed by na- 
tore with an ardent and ambitious disposi- 
tion, he redeemed the time he had lost at 
the age of fourteen, when sent to an uncle 
at Madrid, and engaged with ardour in the 
study of literature and the exact sciences. 
At eighteen he fell in love with his cousin. 
Donna Theresa, whom he married, in spite 
of the remonstrances of his relations, out 
whom he had the misfortime to lose five 
months after their nuptials. Though suffer- 
ing severely at this bereavement, he yet did 
not sink under his grief; but resumed with 
ardour his philosophical studies. His ardent 
and vehement temperament, however, im- 
pelled him ere long into the more attractive 
career of earthly ambition ; he devoured the 
histories of the French Revolution, dreamed 
of Washington and Franklin, and, repairing 
to Paris in 1804, drank in deep draughts of 
ambition ou beholding the crowning of Napo- 
leon in 1804, and the placing the iron crown 
on his brow thefollowingyearintbe cathedral 
of Milan. The fireedom and republican char- 
acter of his language in reference to these 
svents attracted the notice of the police, and 
be only escaped imprisonment by the aid of 
powerfiil friends, who screened him fkom 
the myrmidons of Fouch4 Escaped fkom 
these perils, he surrendered himself to the 
pleasures of Paris; and after travelling in 



soon overflowed ; private houses were 
converted into temporary places of 
detention ; the amnesty solemnly pro- 
claimed was violated. The baseness 
of denunciation appeared in the royal- 
ist ranks ; and blood, after the con 
test was over, flowed in frightful 
streams on the scaffold. In this ex- 
tremity a second rebellion broke out, 
more formidable than the former, for 
it was founded on despair, and stimu- 
lated by revenge. A hero arose whose 
name is indissolublv connected with 
the cause of South American indepen- 
dence. BouYABy* who had retreated 
from La Guayra to New Granada, 
which still continued the contest, soon 
appeared on the plains of Venezuela at 
the head of six thousand men, com- 
posed partly of volunteers from New 
Granada, partW^ of fugitives from Ca- 
raccas and La Guayra, whom the cruel- 
ties of the Spaniards had driven to de- 
spair. Disregarding the defeat of a 
Urge body of auxiliary horse, whom 
the royalists routed, the Independent 
general advanced rapidly towards the 

• 
Qermany, where he made the acquaintance 
ofthe illustrious Humboldt, he returned to 
Spain, and subseauently traversed North 
America: and at leugth, returning home, 
resumed the indolent life of the nobles of 
Caraccas, till the troubles broke out in 1808. 
Though he was then a colonel of militia, as 
his father had been in Aragua, he at first 
took no part in the divisions which ensued, 
and treated the first effbrts of independence, 
which terminated in the revolution of 19th 
April 1810, as a chimerical attempt. Being 
secretly inclined, however, to the cause of 
independence, and solicited by his friends 
to take office under the new government, 
he at length agreed to go to Loudon as one 
of the deputies firom Venesuela to the Brit- 
ish government in 1810, when Lord Wel- 
lesley gave them the same answer as Lord 
Liverpool had done, and explained that 
England could take no part in any attempt 
to dismember the Spanish monarchy. In 
the following year, however, he embarked 
in the cause of the revcdution with General 
Miranda, who was now made dictator, and 
fought several actions against Monte Verde ; 
bui^ after the fiUl of Caraccas, he took part 
with the royalists in the arrest of the for- 
mer general, whidi has affixed a dark stain 
on his memory. Subsequently, however, 
the cruelties and perfidy of the Spaniards 
again drove him to arms, and thenoefor^ 
ward his biography becomes the annals of 
the War of Independence in South Ame- 
rica. —See BiograpkU UniveneUe, Sup. Iviii. 
497, 499. 
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capital, defeated Monte Verde at Ca- 
cuta» and entered Caraocas in tri- 
umph on the 4th August 1813, making 
fifteen hundred Spanish troops pri- 
soners. 

64. The joy of the inhabitants at 
this deliverance made them forget for 
a time the horrors of the earthquake ; 
the prisons were opened, the royalists 
banished, their property confiscated, 
and the army recruited by a large body 
of needy republicans, whom the revo- 
lutionaiy troubles had deprived of 
bread, or victorious cruelty had in- 
spired with the thirst for vengeance. 
Bolivar, finding he could not prevail 
on Monte Verde to consent to an ex- 
change of prisoners, took a frijghtful 
revenge by murdering his captives in 
cold blood. The war continued for 
some years after with various success 
in Venezuela — for Monte Verde re- 
tained his footing in the interior of 
the country — ^and with an incredible 
amount of cruelty inflicted, and suffer- 
ing borne, by bow the contending par- 
ties. But the authority of the Inde- 
pendents in that province was never 
again destroyed, and Bolivar, who after 
his glorious success had the magnani- 
mity to lay down the dictatorship with 
which the necessities of his country- 
men had invested him, was obliged to 
resume it again from their gratitude. 

65. To fdl appearance the revolu- 
tionaiy party in Venezuela was now 
established on a solid foundation; and 
BO they might have been if they had 
used their victory with justice and 
humanity. But instead of doing this, 
they continued the war with a degree 
of barbarity exceeding anything re- 
corded in civilised history, and out- 
stripping even the atrocities of the 
French Revolution. Bv a proclama- 
tion issued by the Independent gov- 
ernment from Carthagena on the 13th 
January 1813, it was declared that the 
whole property, movable and immov- 
able, of the Spanish royalists should 
be confiscated, one -half to the state, 
one -fourth to the officers, and the 
other fourth to the soldiers engaged 
against them ; and that every soldier 
who presented twenty Spanish heads 
should be made an ensign, if thirty a 



lieutenant, if fifty a captain.* The 
barbarity of ancient warfare has no 
such atrocious code of militazy law to 
present : it exceeds even the usages of 
the Turks, for they paid for those heads 
only which were cut off in battle ; but 
the regenerators of the New World 
offered rewards for all Spanish heads 
indiscriminately, whether of soldiers 
or pacific citizens. Nor did these at- 
rocious edicts remain a dead letter. 
On the 8th of February 1814, eig^t 
hundred and twenty- three Spaniards, 
in great part old men, sick, some bed- 
ridden, and many whose lives had done 
honour to their country, were con- 
demned to death by Bolivar at Carac- 
cas, and four hundred and thirty at La 
Guayra, for no other crime but their 
birth; and on the 14th and 15th of 
the same month, they were all mur- 
dered on the public place of execution. 
Some were so old and infirm that they 
could not stand, and they were shot 
bound to chairs. Such were the aus- 
pices under which freedom arose in 
Spanish America.t 

66. Such unheard-of atrocities had 
the usual effect of rendering the op- 
posite party desperate, and rousing 
anew the well-nigh extinguished fliune 
of civil war. A dreadful guerilla con- 
test sprang up in every part of Vene- 
zuela, which involved tiie whole of 

* *'As the chief ol«iect of this war is to 
destroy the accursed race of Spaniards in 
Venesuela, without excepting the Gftnarians : 
in order to hiy claim to a reward, or to a 
rank, it will be sufficient to present a eertain 
number nf htadu ttf Buropean Spaniardi, or of 
the Islanders of the Canaries. The soldier 
who presents twenty heads will be made an 
ensign, thirty heads will be the value of the 
rank of lieutenant, and fifty that of captain. 
The property of the European Spaniards 
comprised in the liberated territory will be 
divided into four parts; one for the officers 
who shall form part of the expedition, 
and who shall have assisted at the first 
action ; the second part to the soldiers of 
ftvedom ; the rest will revert to the state. 
The property will be divided in every town, 
immediately on the entry of the repuUioaa 
troops; the Aimiture which cannot be car- 
ried away, or easily seiMtrated, will be sold 
by axiotion.*'— Proclamation, Jan. 16. 1818; 
AxTTONio BoaiENO, Mhnoires <U Mubillo, v. 

t *' This sentence was eifectively executed 
with regard to 1253 Spaniards, as well pri- 
soners of war as merchants, or exercising 
other professions, who had never taken up 
arms against the dictator, (Bolivar^ ana 
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that beautiful country in unutterable 
woe, and soon reduced, by two hun- 
dred thousand, the number of its 
inhabitants. Heanwhile the Spanish 
government^ at length relieyed from 
the pressure of the war with Napoleon 
by the peace of Paris, prepared to take 
dedslye steps to reassert their domin- 
ion oyer the New World. General 
Monllo, the best of their oommandeis, 
trained in the school of Wellington, 
set sail from CSadis in 1815 at the head 
of twelve thousand men, and arrived in 
the beginning of April at Oumanna, 
where he joined Morales, who, at the 
h^ul of a motley group of four thou- 
sand Jhidians, Mulattoes, and Negroes, 
with a few hundred Spaniards who had 
escaped from the massacre, stiU main- 
tained the royatist standard. So great 
a reinforcement speedily changed the 
face of afbira. The royalists immedi- 
ately commenced the reorganisation of 
their troops, and soon after resumed 
the offensive. Carthagena was invested 
and taken after a dreadful siege of four 
months, in which the republicans un- 
derwent the extremity of suffering/ 

67. The clemency displayed by Mu- 
rilloon thisoccasion brightly contrasted 
with the barbarity of the Independ- 
ents. Property was respected, no exe- 
cutions except of a few chiefs followed 
his victory. CSaraccas and the whole 
were residing at Coragoe^ and LBgnera^-828 
of these were shot at Caracoas^ and 480 at 
Guayra. These exeoutions took place on 
the three days appointed by the dictator 
without goinff through any form of Jnstice. 
The dictator had no wish to hear any repre- 
sentationa— he had irrevocably pronounced 
their doom. Among the victims of this ter- 
rible sentence were men of eighty years old 
and upwards, who, because of their great 
age, or their infirmities, were unable to 
walk ; these were put into an elbow-chair, 
to which they were firmly boimd, and con- 
ducted to the place of execution." These 
are the words of the republican general in 
the service of Venezuela, the bio^pher of 
Bolivar. Ducondray Holstein, (L 6^ 

* "Tlie horrible appearance of the city 
when taken," says an eyewitness, "can 
hardly be deseribed : the streets and the 
houses were encumbered with the dead and 
the dying; the atmosphere was so pestilen- 
tial when we entered, as almost to impede 
respiration : groans and lamentations were 
heard on all sides."— Gxn. MoNKXiON to the 
Spanish Govemtneni, Jan. 15, 1816 ; Higt. de 
la RivoL Amir. 122 ; and Mimoire$ de Mu- 
BILLO, 6^ 63. 



-searooast qMedUy fell into his hands ; 
the insurgents, broken into separate 
bands, were driven into the pathless 
wilds in the interior ; and Bolivar was 
constrained to fly to Jamaica, to endea- 
vour to raise funds for a renewal of the 
war, from the English merchants who 
favoured the cause of the Independ- 
ents. Soon after, however, a fresh in- 
surrection broke out in the island of 
Marguerita, in which the fugitives from 
Carthagena had taken refuge. A new 
andformidablepartisan, PASZ,appeared 
on the side of the Independents, at the 
head of the redoubtable Qaucho horse 
from the Pampas; and after three 
years of obstinate and bloody hostili- 
ties, in the course of which Venezuela 
suffered beyond example, both from 
friend and foe, although the capital 
and chief strongholds were in the hands 
of the Spaniards, a frightful YendcAU 
warfare ravaged almost the whole in- 
terior of its immense provinces. 

68. It was in this dubious stote of 
the deplorable contest^ when victory 
had declared decidedly in favour of 
neither party, but the scales rather 
preponderated to the side of the royal- 
ists, that Great Britain appeared, cov- 
ertly and insidiously, but most e£foct- 
ively, in the struggle. The excitement 
of the war had now passed away, and 
with it in some degree the noble spirit 
in the people, and the fidelity to en- 
gagements in the government, which 
its dangers had called forth. Distress 
had prevailed widely in the countrjf 
from the fall in the price of commodi- 
ties, resulting from the rise in the va- 
lue of money which followed the mone- 
tary bill of 1819, and the severe con- 
traction of the currency by which it 
had been for three years preceded. 
Commercial embarrassment, equally 
with its cupidity, anticipated the open- 
ing of an inexhaustible field for the 
operations of trade in the boundless 
realms of independent Spanish Ame- 
rica; and political necessity, not less 
than insidious liberalism, had in some 
degree loosened the principles of in- 
tegrity in the government. Loans to 
a great extent were in consequence ad- 
vanced by the English capitalists to 
the insurgent authorities ; and stations 
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were openly appointed at London, Dub- 
lin, Glasgow, Liverpool, and all the 
principal towns in the empire, to enrol 
recruits for British legions to serve in 
South America. These troops soon 
acquired a most formidable consistency 
from the numb^ of the discharged 
veterans of Wellington's army who 
were included in their ranks, and who 
communicated to them the inestim- 
able advantages of experience and dis- 
cipline. 

69. Above ten thousand men, a large 
proportion of whom were Peninsular 
veterans, were sent out at different 
times in ihe years 1817, 1819, and 
1820, although not more than half that 
number ever appeared in the field, 
from the dreadful mortality with which 
they were affected in the unhealthy 
island of Marguerita, where their prin- 
cipal depot was stationed* Yet even 
tlus inconsiderable number doubled 
the real strength of Bolivar^s troops, 
now sorely reduced by sickness, fatigue, 
and the sword. They were divided 
into three legions : the first, three 
thousand strong, commanded by Col- 
onel Hippesley, was, from jealousy of 
their force, blended with Bolivar^s 
other divisions; the second, number- 
ing two thousand five hundred, under 
Colonel English, and the third, of five 
thousand, chiefly Irish, under Qeneral 
Devereuz, were allowed to remain to- 
gether. These brave men joined the 
cause uf the Independents in great 
part from the natural sympathy of the 
English heart with the cause of free- 
dom all over the world, and the rest- 
lessnessof ardent spirits chafing against 
the weary inaction of a pacific life. 
But it must ever be considered a dark 
stain on the English government, that 
they permitted such powerful succour 
to be sent to rebels against a closely 
allied state, not only without hind- 
rance, but with tacit approbation ; and 
that the British legions which &ially 
achieved the dismemberment of the 
Spanish monarchy in the New World 
embarked in great part from the 
Thames, \mder the immediate eye of 
the Administration. 

70. While the resources of Bolivar 
and the insurgents were thus doubled 



by the poweiful succours in men and 
money obtained from Great Britain, 
the revolutionary spirit which had been 
fermenting in Cadiz and in the Span- 
ish army, ever since the promulgation 
of the i^tal constitution of 181^ pro- 
duced an ebullition which in the same 
ratio reduced those of the royalists, 
and in its ultimate results has involved 
Spain in unheard-of calamities. Slowly, 
but with great perseverance, the Span- 
ish government had been preparing a 
powerful expedition at Cadiz to rein- 
force Murillo, on a scale of such mag- 
nitude as, if it had reached the shores 
of the New World, must at once have 
crushed the insurrection. But during 
the long sojourn of the troops at Cadiz, 
in consequence of the penury of the 
Spanish treasury, and the extraordi- 
nary difficulty they experienced in fit- 
ting out the expedition, the troops be- 
came infected with the contagion of 
revolutionary principles, and appalled 
by the frightful accounts sedulously 
spread amongst them by the democrats 
of that place, of the sufferings and 
wasting away of the royalist forces in 
the New World 

71. The consequence was, that, on 
the night of the 7th June 1819, the 
whole troops in the Isle of Leon broke 
out into open mutiny, refusing to obey 
their orders, or embark for the seat of 
war in America. The revolt was at 
the moment checked by the vigour 
and decision of the Conde d'Abisbal 
(O'DonneU), who suddenly surrounded 
the insurgent camp with a smaller body 
of troops, who remained true to their 
colours; but nevertheless this event 
proved fatal to the expedition, as it 
was found necessary to disperse the 
mutineers through the towns in Anda- 
lusia, and they could not again be 
assembled. And on the 5bh January 
1820, matters were brought to a crisis 
by the revolt of the whole army, twenty 
thousand strong, destined for South 
America— an event which was followed 
by a revolution in the government at 
Madrid, and the resignation by (Gene- 
ral Murillo, who was so deeply impli- 
cated with the royalist party, of the 
command he had so long maintained 
with such resolution in the New World 
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72. The influence of these eyents on 
the contest in the Venezuelan plains 
speedily appeared. Swelled by the f or^ 
midable British auuliaries, the troops 
under Bolivar ere long mustered fifteen 
thousand sabres and bayonets; while 
those under La Torre, who, on the re- 
signation of Murillo, had received the 
command, were reduced by sickness, 
fatigue, and the sword, to six thousand. 
Tet even this diminutive band main- 
tained its ground for eighteen months 
longer in the co\mtry : thus affording 
dedsive evidence that the mass of the 
people in Venezuela, worn out by re- 
volution and suffering, were far from 
being hearty in the cause, and that it 
was domestic treachery and foreign in- 
terference, not native vigour, which 
ultimately decided the contest. But 
at length the British auxiliaries assert- 
ed the inherent superiority of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and, for good or for 
evil, determined the independence of 
Spanish America. In June 1821, the 
Spaniards, four thousand strong, were 
posted in a strong position near Cara- 
BOBO, where they were watched by 
Bolivar at the head of eight thousand 
men, of whom twelve hundred were 
British auxiliaries, chiefly Peninsular 
veterans, and three thousand were cav- 
alry from the Pampas. For twenty 
days the Spaniards in their strong 
position set the enemy at defiance, and 
Bolivar did not venture to attack them ; 
but at length secret information was 
sent him of a circuitous path by which 
the rig^t of the Spanish position might 
be turned. The flower of the army, 
comprehending the whole British aux- 
iliaries, was despatched under the reso- 
lute g^dance of Qeueral Paez on this 
perilous expedition. 

78. Dreadful hardships were encoun- 
tered, especially by the British, in the 
course of the march. Obliged to ad- 
vance in Indian file along a narrow 
path, the feet of the soldiers were so 
lacerated by the sharp flint rocks which 
they met at everv step, that their shoes 
were soon cut through, and their feet 
covered with blood. Upon this these 
resolute men took off their shirts, tore 
them in pieces, and with their feet 
thus bandaged continued their march. 



Such^ perseverance was not long of 
meeting with its reward. Arriving 
unperceived on the right flank of the 
Spanish position. La Tone at once saw 
his defences and intrenchments ren- 
dered useless ; but he instantly direct- 
ed a new formation to the right, and 
prepared to combat on equal terms the 
assailing force. The Columbians, who 
formed the first line, were speedily 
broken by the royal regiment of Bur- 
gos; the lancers of Paez were so ex- 
hausted by their long and painful 
march, that the horses were unable to 
move. Everything depended on the 
British auxiliaries; and the Spaniards, 
deeming the victory secure, advanced 
with loud shouts against the second 
line, where they were placed, taking 
them for Creoles, and anticipating an 
easy triumph over theuL No sooner 
were they within gun-ehot» than thev 
opened a heavy fire of musketry, which 
was well sustained though vigorously 
returned ; and soon after, still taking 
the enemy for Creoles, surprised at the 
resistance, they advanced with levelled 
bayonets. But they soon discovered 
their mistake. At the same instant 
the word ** Charge I" was given in the 
British line : and the Spaniards, as they 
advanced in disorder to achieve what 
they deemed an easy victory, beheld 
with dismay the dense and steady line 
of the English emerging, with deafening 
cheers and levelled bayonets, through 
the smoke. That charge decided the 
fiite of South America. The Span- 
iards, thunderstruck, bi-oke and fled ; 
the British followed in close pursuit, 
and though unsupported — Paez's horse 
being unable to follow up the advan- 
tage--did terrible execution with their 
bayonets. The Spanish general Morales, 
who was at the head of fifteen hundred 
horse, envious of La Torre for having 
received the superior command, unhap- 
pily held back, and never chaiged the 
victors when disordered by their rush. 
Some Spanish brigs, which opened a 
heavy fire on the flank of the British, 
were driven off by repeated volleys of 
musketry. La Torre's men broke and 
fled on all sides, leaving their camp, 
cannon, and ammunition in the hands 
of the victors. Not four hundred o| 
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the Spanish troops found refuge in the 
walls of Porto Cabello. 

74. Every one now saw that the roy* 
alist cause was ruined in Venezuela. 
Despair at the defeat of La Torre, and 
the jealousy of Morales, filled every 
heart with consternation; and in a few 
weeks after this overthrow, twenty 
thousand inhabitants of Oaraccas, La 
Guayra, and Porto Cabello, fled from 
their country and took refuge in the 
adjacent West India Islands. Oaraccas 
was immediately evacuated, and occu- 
pied by the Independents; Carthagena, 
closely besieged, surrendered in the end 
of Septemb^; Porto Cabello, where 
La Torre commanded in person, held 
out longer, but was at length reduced; 
and the victorious Bolivar, formally 
installed in the republican government 
in the capital, proclaimed tiie indepen- 
dence of Columbia. But he found the 
principal towns deserted ; not a white 
man was to be seen in the streets; 
misery and desolation imiversally pre- 
vailed ; and the sanguinary dictator, 
terrified at the emigration of eighty 
thousand Spaniards, comprising the 
best families and whole wealth of Ve- 
nezuela, in vain issued proclamations 
conjuring them to remain under the 
republican government.* 

75. The contest for South American 
freedom was virtually decided on the 
Venezuelan plains ; but after the inde- 
pendence of Columbiahadbeen secured, 
much still remained to be done to push 
the victory to its remote consequences. 
A dreadful contest had for six years 
desolated Peru and Chili, in the latter 
of which San Mabtin had organised a 
republican government, and neither 
paxty could yet boast of a decided ad- 
vantage on that side of the Andes ; the 
Royalist standards still flying in the 
former country, and the Independents 
having gained nearly entire possession 
of the latter. Don Jos^ de San Martin 

* " The general emigratiou has oaused me 
the most profound grief. You cannot have 
fled and aoandoned your property by a spon- 
taneous movement; not that this fl^ht, 
this abandonment, can have been caused by 
the fear, inspired in you by either the Co- 

Jumbian or Spanish armies.**—- Proclamation 
>y Bolivar, 3d July 1821 ; Duoondray Hol- 



^ 



was bom in Yapeya, in Paraguay, in 
1779. Being greatly beloved by aU 
ranks, he was placed at the head of ^e 
forces of Buenos Ayres, when an inva- 
sion of Chili, to aid the republicans of 
that province in establishing their in- 
dependence, was resolved on in Decem- 
ber 1816. By incredible efforts, and 
no small exertion of skill, he equipped 
and led across the Andes a corps of 
four thousand men, with which he at- 
tacked and totally d^eated the royal- 
ist troops at Chacabuco, on February 
12, 1817. This great success led to the 
immediate establishment of an inde- 

»ndent government in Chili, of which 
was elected president and com- 
mander-in-chief. He accepted, how- 
ever, only the latter situation, and sug- 
gested for the former General CHig- 
gins, who was accordingly appointed. 
The remnant of the Spanish army took 
refuge in a fortified sea-port, Talsuhu- 
ana; but being reinforced by five thoa« 
sand veterans from Peru, wey sallied 
forth, ei^t thousand strong, in aioing 
1818, and on 19th March totally de- 
feated and dispersed the Independent 
forces. Such, however, was the vigour 
of San Martin and O^Higgins, that the 
broken remains of their troops were 
quickly reassembled ; and on the 5th 
April 1818, only seventeen days after 
their former disaster, they attacked 
and worsted the royalists at Maypo. 
From that day the independence of 
Chili was secured, though the Span- 
iards still maintained their gro\md in 
Peru. 

76. Encouraged by this success, the 
republicans fitted out an expedition, 
the naval part of which was under the 
able direction of Lord Cochrane, who, 
after his dismissal from the service of 
Great Britain, had entered that of the 
Spanish insurgents, to rouse the Peru- 
vians to assert their independence ; and 
in the first instance gained consider- 
able successes, and established them- 
selves in the most important towns on 
the sea-coast. Subsequently, however, 
the Spanish troops had gained with 
ease three considerable victories; and 
it was evident that) without external 
aid, the unwarlike Peruvians would 
sink before the resolution of the royaU 
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ists. Urgent representations of tliis 
state of matters were made, and the 
decisive success gained in Veneauela 
enabled suooonrs to be sent. In May 
1824, however, the triumph of the In- 
dependents in Columbia having been 
completed by the fall of Porto Cabello, 
preparations were made for detaching 
a powerful expedition across the Andes 
to co-operate in the expulsion of the 
Spaniards from the fastnesses of Upper 
Peru, where Qenerals Canterac, Yal- 
dez, and Oloneta, with fifteen thou- 
sand men, still kept the field, watched 
by the army of the Independents, about 
ten thousand strong. 

77. Incredible were the hardships 
undergone by the republican troops in 
crossing the Andes. The liberating 
army, under Bolivar in person, assem- 
bled near Huaras, in July 1824, to the 
number of ten thousand men, and ad- 
vanced in three divisions to commence 
the formidable task of surmounting 
the Cordilleras. Their baggage equip- 
ment had previously been rigorously 
reduced to the lowest state, so that the 
troops were as lightly accoutred as it 
was possible for men to be; and Boli- 
var^s excellent regulations had placed 
every department in the most efficient 
state. The difficulties to be encoun- 
tered, however, far exceeded those 
which opposed either Hannibal or Na- 
poleon in the passage of the Alps. For 
a hundred leagues the tracks already 
existing required to be made into roads, 
and sheds to be erected at intervals in 
the long barren uninhabited tracts, fur 
shelter to the men and animals at the 
shivering elevation of ten and twelve 
thousand feet above the level of the 
sea. By the indefatigable exertions of 
General Sucr^, the second in command, 
these difficulties were all overcome, and 
wood for fuel, with magazines of bar- 
ley and Indian com, were collected in 
the sheds which are stationed at inter- 
vals in those awful solitudes to afford 
the weary traveller shelter and repose. 

78. Still, the sufferings of the men 
in the long and toilsome ascent were 
extreme. The paths wound up steep 
ravines or clefts between precipices of 
frightful depth, surmoimted on either 
side by inaccessible rocks, starting up 



into every imaginable and fantastic 
form. The shelving ledges which af- 
forded the only foot-hold on the rugged 
sides of the Andes were so narrow as 
to compel the troops to go whole days' 
journeys in single file, and often spread 
a regunent over several miles. The 
deep guUeys or breaks in the tracks, 
formed by projecting rocks or water- 
falls, required to be wound round with 
extreme caution ; a single false step 
was certain death ; and numbers, 
slipping their feet, were precipitated 
before the eyes of their comrades 
hundreds of fathoms down the bare 
ledges of rock, and perished miserably. 
Many corps, in spite of the utmost 
efforts to keep them right, missed their 
way, and wandered for days up fright- 
ful watercourses, without either meet- 
ing with their comrades or finding 
provisions. It was only by constant 
sounding of the trumpets, and inces- 
sant hallooing from one corps to an- 
other, that the troops were prevented 
from being lost amidst the mists and 
snow-storms of those pathlesssolitudes. 
At length, however, all their difficul- 
ties were overcome, and Bolivar re- 
viewed his forces, nine thousandstrong, 
on the plain between Rancas and Passo, 
at the height of twelve thousand feet 
above the sea. 

79. Never were forces assembled 
\mder more animating circumstances 
than the Independent army on this 
memorable occasion. The view from 
the table-land on which they stood is 
perhaps the most magnificent in the 
world. On the east lay the Andes, 
whose tremendous ridges had just been 
surmounted with so much toil ; on 
the west started up endless peaks of 
the Cordilleras, some wrapt in clouds, 
others resplendent with glitteringsnow. 
North and south the plain was bound- 
ed by stupendous chains of mountains, 
with their summits reposing above the 
clouds. The troops were assembled on 
the banks of the noble lake of Reyes, 
the principal source of the mighty 
stream of the Amazons. Among the 
men who were there reviewed were 
veterans of all nations ; some who had 
stormed the great redoubt at Borodino 
— a few who had witnessed the confla* 
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gration of Moscow and the capture of 
Paris; many who had combated on the 
Boviro and the Qaroune; others who 
had surmounted the Pyrenees, and sur- 
Tived the carnage of Waterloo. But 
all were now animated with one spirit; 
long service together, difficulties brave- 
ly surmounted, hardships endured in 
common, had created a new bond of 
union ; and a unanimous shout of en- 
thusiasm burst from all, when the ad- 
dress of the Liberator was read at the 
head of each regiment, which promised 
immediate victory, the deliverance of 
Peru, and the final emancipation of 
South America, as the reward of their 
strenuous e£forts. 

80. Had Canterac and Valdez, with 
their numerous veteran troops, attack- 
ed the head of Bolivar^s columns as 
they debouched, almost in single file, 
from the gorges of the Andes, they 
must have achieved an easy victory. 
But, misled by the facility with which 
they had routed several bodies of the 
Independents in recent actions, they 
had conceived an undue contempt for 
their adversaries, made no attempt to 
unite, and allowed the precious time to 
pass by without a shot being fired. 
Boused at length from his slumber, by 
the appearance of their troops in force 
on the west of the Andes, Canterac re- 
solved to attack the Independent army 
alone, as they emerged from the defiles ; 
and on the 5th, the royalist army, seven 
thousand strong, was discerned in their 
front on the plain of Junin. But the 
Independents were already extricated 
from the straits, and Canterac, finding 
the enemy in greater strength than he 
expected, placSml his cavaliy to cover 
his retreat, and fell back. In an in- 
stant the saddles were shifted to the 
led horses, which were comparatively 
fresh : the long Columbian Is^ce was 
in the horseman's hands, and the for- 
midable Gauchos of the Pampas pre- 
pared to contend with the veteran ca- 
valiers of Spain. The Spaniards, led 
by Canterac in person, made a master- 
ly charge, and attacked the Indepen- 
dents with such vigour that their cav- 
alry were at first routed, and the roy- 
alist horse broke in pursuit. Sucrd 
skilfully took advantage of thlB ciixium- 



stance; the republicans rallied, and the 
strength and skill of the South Ame- 
rican horsemen, in the single combats 
to which the contest was now reduced, 
more than compensated this first suc- 
cess of the Spaniards. After a terrible 
shock, in which each could boast of 
some success, both parties retired, the 
Spaniards having lost four hundred, 
the Columbians two hundred and fifty 
killed and wounded. The charm of the 
Spanish cavalfy was broken by this ac- 
tion, in which Uiey had upon the whole 
been worsted by the hardy Gauchos of 
the Pampas. But still the condition 
of Bolivar^s army was very critical, 
without magazines, in a mountainous 
country, with the royaUst army, of 
nearly double its own strength, in 
fronts and the sterile ridges of the 
Andes in rear. 

81. Both parties, inspired with mu- 
tual respect^ remained in a state of in- 
activity after this severe shock ; but 
the royalists in the end retired, Boli- 
var extended his quarters, and, deem- 
ing the campaign over, put his troops 
into cantonments, and himself retired 
to Lima, to attend to affiurs on the 
coast. Meanwhile Canterac and Val- 
dez, now thoroughly alarmed, effected 
a junction by an extraordinary march 
of the latter, and with their united 
force, twelve thousand strong, advanc- 
ed against the Independent army, now 
mustering not more than six thousand 
lances and bayonets. Alarmed at such 
a fearful superiority of force, Sucrd 
gradually retired, tiU he was driven up 
with his back to the Andes, in circum- 
stances apparently desperate, Can- 
terac and Valdez followed him closely, 
and on the afternoon of the 8th De- 
cember occupied the heights of Con- 
dorkanki,* twelve thousand feet above 
the sea, in such strength as to render 
the situation of the republicans gloomy 
in the extreme. Their army occupied 
the plain of Ayacucho, at me foot of 
the gigantic wall of Condorkanki, now 
bristling with the sabres and bayonets 
of the royaHsts; behind these rose the 
vast mountain range of the Cordilleras, 

• Condorkaukl, in the languageof the conn- 
try, means ** worthy of the Condor. "•Hii/- 

LBB,ii.l<». 
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which rendered all escape impossible. 
Deeming victory secure, the royalist 
generals approached the Independent 
oatposts, and invited them to surren- 
der — a proposition which was indig- 
nantly rejected. 

82. The morning of the 9th was 
cold and clear, and when the sun rose 
above the mountains, his rays shone 
on as gallant a host in either army as 
ever contended for the dominion of a 
mighty continent. The soldiers on 
both sides were observed rubbing their 
hands, and exhibiting every mark of 
satisfaction that this protracted contest 
was drawing to a termination. With 
the officers od either side it was lite- 
rally a question of life or death : for 
the usages of civilised war had ceased 
between these ruthless foes, and the 
dungeon and the scaffold appeared in 
certain prospect to the defeated army. 
At nine o'clock the royalists with great 
difficulty descended the steep preci- 
pices of Condorkanki, the cavalry lead- 
ing their horses, the infantry cUnging 
by their hands to the diffii down which 
they were moving; on seeing which 
General Sucrd, who commanded the 
Independent forces, addressed a few 
animating words to his men, remind- 
ing them that upon their efforts that 
day depended the &te of South Ame- 
rica, and that he was assured another 
day of glory was about to crown their 
constancy. General Cordova led on 
the republican cavalry, exclaiming, as 
he advanced with his hat in his hand, 
" Adelante paso de vencedores I" — " On 
with the step of conquerors !" On the 
other side the Viceroy, at the head of 
the steady Spanish infantry, descended 
the mountain and advanced to the at- 
tack. 

83. The Columbian infantry met 
them nothing daunted — for the long 
warfare had made the troops on both 
aides excellent — ^and for a few minutes 
a terrible contest ensued. Soon, how- 
ever, the Independents prevailed; the 
Spanish foot were driven back to the 
steeps of Condorkanki with great 
slaughter, and numbers dropped under 
the Columbian fire as they clambered 
up its rugged sides. In the confusion 
the Viceroy was wounded and made 



prisoner. But Valdez, who had not 
hitherto engaged, opened a heavy fire 
on the now disordered Independents ; 
two royalist battalions, fresh and in 
firm array, descended the difb and 
routed the Peruvian insurgents, who 
were in hot pursuit ; the Spanish foot 
rallied, hurled their assailants down the 
rocks, and pursued them with loud 
cries of victory across the plain. All 
seemed lost. At this critical instant 
General Miller, whose brigade was the 
last republican reserve, and who com- 
manded the horse, led the hussars of 
Junin to charge the victorious royal- * 
ists in flank : the Spaniardswere quick- 
ly broken, their artillery taken, and 
the infantry dispersed. Fourteen hun- 
dred of the royalists were killed, seven 
hundred, with the Viceroy, made pri- 
soners, and fifteen gims taken. But the 
republican loss of eleven hundred kill- 
ed and wounded, out of less than six 
thousand who engaged, showed at what 
a hazard the Independents had con- 
tended; and in the decisive struggle 
the independence of South America 
was won by the lances of the Pampas, 
led by the firmness and skill of an Eng- 
lish general.* 

84. Tliis battle decided the fate of 
South America. A capitulation was 
immediately entered into by Canterac, 
in virtue of which the whole of Peru 
and Chili was surrendered to the Inde- 
pendents, and the Spanish forces were 
bound to evacuate entirely both pro- 
vinces. Rodil, who commanded the 
fortress of Callao, refused to recognise 
the capitulation, and prolonged for two 
years more the defence of that strong- 
hold; but at length he too was forced 
to capitulate, after a heroic and most 
resolute defence. Mexico followed the 
impulse given by those decisive events. 
An insurrection against the royal au- 
thority in that province had, indeed, 
commenced so early as 1810, and was 
carried on with various success till 

^ It is an instance of Spanish gratitude 
that the name of General Miller, to whose 
skill and coiu'age this victory was mainlv 
owing, is never mentioned in the Spanish 
official account, though it is admitt^ that 
it was the hussars of Junin whom he com- 
manded who won the victory. — Sucbb's Official 
AccourU, AnnwUrt Hutorique, 1824, 710. 711. 
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1819, when it was almost extinguished. 
The next year, however, the acooonts 
received of the revolution in Spain 
caused such a general ferment that the 
revolt broke out afresh ; and all pro- 
posals for a compromise with the old 
country being rejected by the Cortes 
at Madrid, the insuigents prevailed, 
and Itubbidb their leader was elected 
emperor in May 1822. Disputes soon 
arising between him and his con- 
gress, he abdicated the throne and 
left the country, when a republican 
government was, in 1823, establish- 
ed in this splendid region, by whose 
independence the Spanish authority 
was finally extinguished in the New 
World.* 

85. Thus was accomi^ished, from 
the results of the Frendi invasion of 
Spain, the ultimate independ^ioe of 
South America— a result so vast and 
important as to justify the historian 
in outstepping the period which his 
narrative in general embraces, and trac- 
ing out» in a slight sketch, those mo- 
mentous changes to their terminatiott. 
Never was a revolution which iPfas 
looked to with more anxiety over the 
whole civilised world, or one from 
which more important results to the 
best interests of humanity were antici- 
pated. And what has been the result? 
It has, hitherto at least, been calamit- 
ous in the extreme. Unprepared for 
freedom by the previous exercise of 
even the smallest of its rights ; min- 
gling in their bosoms the pride of Cas- 
tilian descent with the fierce passions 
of Creole blood; without any rational 
religion to restrain their excesses; gen- 
erally ignorant, and universally stained 
with revolutionary crime, the South 
Americans have fallen into a series of 
political calamities almost without a 
parallel They have become the vic- 
tims of revolutions so frequent, of civil 
dissensions so incessant, that history, 

* The fikte of Iturbide wasyexymelaneholy. 
In July 1824 he was induced, by the hope of 
being useful to his country in the event of an 
attempt beingmade to reconquerit by Spain, 
to return to Mezioo» where, in punnianoe of 
a decree made by the lepublican government 
in his absence, and with the existence of 
which he was unacquainted, he was imme- 
diately arrested and shot 



in despair, has ceased attempting to 
trace their thread ; and the awful in- 
terval of obscure bloodshed and devas- 
tation may be darkly judged of from 
the following appalling facts. The 
depopulation of the South American 
states during the continuance of the 
contest has^n such, that, in the rich- 
est and most important of them, the 
number of the people at its close was 
little above a half of what it had been 
when the revolution began.i' Some of 
the greatest cities which it contained 
have been unpeopled; almost all have 
been reduced to a moiety of their for- 
mer number of inhabitants.t The 
mines, both in Mexico and Peru, for 
long ceased to be worked; and the 
population of the town of Fotosi, main- 
tained by their labour, had sunk from 
a hundred and fifty thousand to eight 
thtnuemd inhabitants.! Commerce, 
sharing in the general ruin, has so sig- 
nally declined, that, ten years after 
the contest with Old Spain had entire- 
ly ceased, the foreign trade of the 
emancipated states was not half of 
what it had been with Europe before 
the contest began ; and, instead of in- 

f "The population of Gsraocas before the 
last revolutions was estimated at nearly a 
million inhabitants^ of whom 200,000 were 
Spaniards, 450,000 free peopleof colour, 00.000 
slaves, and 280,000 Induans. At the present 
day, this part of Ciolumbia forms the three 
departments of Orinoco, Venezuela^ and Bu- 
lla, of which the population, on account of 
dvil discords, has been reduced to 567,000 
souls."— Malts Brus, xL 512. 

t " Population of the city of 

1810. 18tS. 

Garaccas, . . 81,813 21,400 

Calabrosa, . 80.783 1S.0O0 

Bogota, . . 80,000 60,000 

*' Margarita had lost 5000 inhabitants ; 
the district of Barcelona, 12.000; Maracaibo, 
6000 : Ooro, 4000 ; in fine, the number of in- 
dividuals that have perished through war and 
famine, since 1810, amounts, in the coimtiies 
we have just named, to 200,000. We may 
fudge, by comparison, of how many may 
have perished in the other xyroviuces.*^— J3««- 
tovndilaBdvohaion de 1820 en. Bapagnt, par 
Ch.— (arepuUic<miprt(er),p. 19; andDuooN- 

DRAT UOLSTEIH, L 28. 

§ "The town of Potosi contained, so eariy 
as 1611, 160,000 inhabitanta ^y the aboli- 
tion of the meta, and the shocks which 
wealthy establishments received during the 
Revolution, it was reduced in 1825 to 8000." 
--GaxKUi. MUiLBii's 3f<moir<, iL 280. 
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creasing under the influence of repub- 
lican institutions, it is still in most 
places diminishing.* 

86. Important as the efifects of the 
great diminution of the trade of Euxojpe 
with the South American republics 
were to the whole commercial world, 
this importance was greatly enhanced 
by the prodigious diminution in the 
supply of the jHrecious metals for the 
general intercourse of nations, which 
resulted from these disastrous conval« 
sions. It has been already moation- 
ed, that the mines in America sup- 
pliedf previous to the Spanish revo- 
lution, 48,000,000 piastres, or about 
£10,000,000 a^year, being nine-tenths 
of the whole supply of the globe. But 
in consequence of the revolutionary 
troubles, which continued for fourteen 
years, and the destruction of capital 
and industry consequent on them, the 
supply from the mines, both in Mexico 
and Peru, was so much diminished, 
that for many years it did not exceed 
a fifth part of what it had formerly 
been, and in some years was hardly a 
tenth.t For several years the great 
mines of Mexico, the richest in the 
world, produced nothing; in others, 
those of Peru did not yield a tenth of 
their former amount. Upon the whole, 
from 1810 to 1830, the average annual 
supply of the precious metals for the 
use of the globe was not more than a 
third of what it had been in the pre- 
ceding twenty years. This, too, oc- 
curred at a time when the re-establish- 
ment of peace had greatly augmented 
the commercial intercourse of men ; 
when an increasing population and 
mutual traffic everywhere imperatively 
caUed for an enlaiged droufating me- 
dium ; and when the vast and universal 
progress of luxury was daily absorb- 
ing a larger quantity of the precious 
metals in plate and objects of private 
ornament t 

87. Incalculable is the effect which 
this prodigious diminution in the sup- 
ply of the precious metals has had on 

* Appendix, K t Ibid.. IL 

t Bee on this subject Appendix, K, Chap. 

Lxvii., wherethreemost interesting tables are 

given. They atlbrd the real key to the eubae- 

quentpoUtical changes in the British empire. 



the fortunes of the British empire. 
England having been, during the time 
that it was going on, the great work- 
shop of the globe, the centre of com- 
mercial intercourse, the spring of com- 
merdal activity, for the whole world, 
the eflbct of any material change in the 
value of the circulating medium was 
much morepowerfully felt by its inhabi- 
tants than by those of any other coun- 
try. Combined with the simultaneous 
and still more disastrous contraction of 
the currency by the English act of 1819, 
which compelled the Bank of England 
to resume its payments in gold, it pro- 
duced a greater and more ruinous ef- 
fect on private fortimes in England 
than anything recorded in her annals. 
Thence, the constant decline of prices 
which wasfelt by the commerdalclasses 
as BO sore an evil during this whole pe- 
riod, and the effects of which still con- 
tinue with very little abatement The 
feverish excitement of 1828 and 1824, 
originating in a great measure in the 
unbounded expectations of commercial 
prosperity which were generally enter- 
tained in this country from the final 
establishment of South American inde- 
pendence, only augmented the general 
distress, from the frightful catastrophe 
in which it terminated. All attempts 
to work the mines by British capital 
have failed, in consequence of the tur- 
bulence and insecurity of the country; 
and above a hundred and fifty millions 
of British mon^have been lost in those 
disastrous mining speculations, or in 
loans to the faithless insolvent repub- 
lics of the New World.§ All classes 
suffered by this diminution in the sup- 
ply of the precious metals, and conse- 
quent fall in the money price of every 
article of consumption, except the fund- 
holders and the capitalists, who have 
proportionably gained; and thence the 
general discontentwhichprevaUed from 
1815 to 1830. 

88. The incomes of the landholders 
for a quarter of a century were declin- 
ing, and the weight of their debts was 

( The amount lost by Britain in loans to 
North and South America and the revolution- 
ary government of Spain, was stated by Lord 
Pumerston at this enormous amount, mpar- 
liament on 17th July 1847. 
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increasiDg; the farmers, fromrthe fall 
in the price of their produce^ were pro- 
gressiveljimpoverished : all who gained 
their livelihood by buying and selling 
— ^in other words, the whole mercantile 
classes — found their stock daily sink- 
ing in value. In making the transition 
from high to low prices, a whole gen- 
eration suffered distress— great part of 
it was ruined. It was exactly the con- 
verse of the vast spring to industry 
which resulted from the rise of prices 
consequent on the first discovery of the 
South American mines. Ihence the 
general dissatisfaction and desire for 
change which overturned the equili- 
brium of .British society, swept away 
the bulwarks of British thought, and 
produced that general uneasiness and 
longing after change which terminated 
in the Reform Bill. Such was the fruit 
which England reaped from its insidi- 
ous aid, in the face of solemn treaties, 
to dismember the Spanish empire, and 
force revolution upon a people unpre- 
pared for freedom. Mr Canning boasted 
in 1823 that he had called a new world 
into existence to redress the balance of 
the old ; but in so doing he well-nigh 
submerged his own country. The moral 
laws of nature are of universal appli- 
cation and unceasing activity — Non 
alia jRomcBj cdia Athenis* France, as 
the natural consequence of, and just 
retribution for her iniquitous inter- 
ference in the North American insur- 
rection, received the revolution of 1789 
and twenty years of bloodshed; Eng- 
land, as the natural consequence of, 
and righteous punishment for, her per- 
fidious support of the South American 
revolt, received fifteen years of distress 
and the revolution of 1832.t 

89. But these social and political 
changes at home are neither the only, 
nor the most material ones, which have 
followed the English interference in 
the South American revolution. Con- 
sequences equally important, perhaps 
in their ultimate issues still more ca- 
lamitous, have ensued from it to the 

* " Not one thing at Borne, another at 
Athens." 

t See ALISON'S "Bngland in 1816 and 1846,** 
vrhere the author has endeavoured to explain 
ibis most important and interesting subject. 



British colonial empire in America. 
Mexico, surrendered to the weakening 
effect of its own passions, and the deso- 
i lation of a premature and perilous 
freedom, has become the prey of a suc^ 
cession of tyrants, so bloodthirsty and 
licentious that private worth has fled 
fromthedirection of affairs ; and public 
prosperity and national sti'ength have, 
for the time at least, disappec^^ from 
the realm. Ko counterpoise thus ex- 
ists to the expansion of the United 
States in North America, They will 
expand over Mexico as they have done 
over Texas, and, between squatting, 
appropriation, and intimidation, swal- 
low up the whole magnificent realm 
won for the Castilian crown by the 
sword of Cortez. England wiU look 
in vain for an ally in the New World 
to aid her in combating the growing 
strength, and curbing the ambitious 
designs of her aspiring offspring. Brit- 
ish prudence and valour may avert the 
catastrophe for a time; but it is evi- 
dent that, without an ally there to aid 
us in the conflict, our noble North 
American colonies, nourishing now 
nearly a million tons of British ship- 
ping, with our once splendid West In- 
dian Islands, must be wrested from us 
by a nation already numbering twenty 
millions of souls within its bounds, 
and doubling every quarter of a cen- 
tury. England, from motives of gain, 
interfered, covertly and discreditably, 
to wrest from Spsdn her American col- 
onies, and as a just retribution she 
will, from the consequences of her in- 
justice, probably lose her own. 

90. In despair at such results from 
a political movement in the effects of 
which they had contemplated an un- 
bounded field for social regeneration 
and commercial speculation, the Eng- 
lish people have ceased to take any in- 
terest in the South American repub- 
lics; they have transferred their de- 
sires rather to securing the Brazilian 
market, where, amidst the miseries of 
the worst species of slavery, the secu- 
rity of property imder a monarchical 
government has reared up an opening 
for their manufactures of greater ex- 
tent than the whole Spanish republics 
put together, albeit with a population 
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fourfold greater.* They had little ■ym- 
pathyfor oommonwealtbB who began 
their career by insolvency and dishon- 
esty, with repudiation of the creditors 
who had supported them in their dis- 
tress, and ingratitude to the heroes 
who had established their independ- 
ence ;f where dividends were not to be 
obtained on stocks, nor prices for car- 
goes; where bloodished was universal, 
turmoil incessant^ and mankind seemed 
to crouch only to a succession of tyrants. 
Intent only on gain, the English people 
no sooner found that the South Ame- 
rican republics had ceased to afford a 
market for their produce, than they 
turned their turbulent activity in other 
directions, and engaged in £resh pro- 
jects of foreign aggrandisement, and 
wild schemes of social change. 

91. But amidst all this unbounded 
disaster, a great moral renovation has 
been going on in these wasted realms 
in the only school of real improvement 
— the school of suffering. The Span- 

* See Appendix, L, Chap. Lxvn., where 
their comparativo commerce is given. 

t '^ It ia sad to add, that the brave corps of 
English who contributed much to the success 
of Bolivar's campaigns, were rewarded only 
with bad treatment, misery, disease, and 
death.*'— DuooKDRAY Holstkin'b VUdeBoli' 
var iL 113. 



iards have indelibly implanted their 
seed in their transatlantic colonies ; 
the energy which was alone wanting 
to enable them to cultivate their wilds, 
has perhaps been acquired amidst the 
unspeakable suffering of the last thirty 
years. A great destiny awaits that 
once noble people, if they can cast off 
their corruptions. The revolution came 
too soon for the interests of the exist- 
ing generation in Spanish America, 
and England has been justly punished 
for the part she took, from selfish 
motives, in bringing it about. But 
Providence can overrule even the sins 
of men to the ultimate welfare of hu- 
manity. And those who despair of the 
fortunes of the Spanish race in South 
America, because they have slaughter- 
ed each other with such cruelty, and 
their revolution has hitherto brought 
nothing but disaster, would do well to 
look back to the usages of war in Eng- 
land during the contest of the Roses, 
or the national freedom she enjoyed 
during the usurpation of Cromwell; 
and reflect on the issue to which Su* 
preme Wisdom has in the end conduct- 
ed bloodshed as universal, and militaiy 
despotism as oppressive, as that which 
has hitherto blasted all the hopes of 
humanity in the New World. 



CHAPTER LXVIII. 



miST INVASION OP SPAIN BY WELLINGTOIf. JAN. — NOV. 1818. 



1. The close of the year 1811 and 
commencement of 1812 witnessed the 
elevation of the power of Ni^leon to 
its highest point; and such was the 
magnitude of the forces then at his 
disposal, and the paralysis which had 
seized on the minds of men from the 
unbroken career of his success, that his 
empire appeared established on a foun- 
dation which could never be shaken. 

VOL. IX. 



Every continental state had succes- 
sively attempted to combat it, and 
every one had been overthrown in the 
struggle. The alliance of Russia and 
Austria in 1806, of Russia and Prussia 
in 1806, of Spain and Austria in 1809, 
had been alike unable to restrain the 
rapid and portentous growth of his 
power. From pacific ropose he rose up, 
like a giant refreshed by sleep, more for* 
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midable in numbers and organisation | 
than when the last strife terminated; 
from warlike struggles he emerged I 
conquering and to conquer. It was 
hard to say whether his power had 
risen more rapidly in peace or in war ; 
it was difficult to see what limit could 
be imposed to the growth of an em- 
pire to which the former brought only 
an increase of hostile preparations, the 
latter an enlargement of pacific re- 
sources. 

2. The systematic exertions of mili- 
tary monarchies, and the tumultuous 
array of popular enthusiasm, had been 
alike overthrown in the strife. Little 
could be hoped from the former, when 
the heroism of Aspem had failed; no- 
thing expected from the latter, when 
the devotion of Saragossa had been 
subdued. The hopes awakened by the 
retreat from Torres Vedras had been 
chilled by subsequent disasters; the 
subjugation of the east of Spain seem- 
ed to presage the speedy concentration 
of an overwhelming force against the 
battsJions of Wellington in the west; 
and, if he succumbed, nothing remain- 
ed, from the shores of the Vistula to 
the Pillars of Hercules, capable of com- 
bating the French power, or resisting 
the imperial wilL A general despair, 
in consequence, seized upon the public 
mind over all Europe. Even the brav- 
est hearts hesitated as to the ultimate 
issue of a contest in which former 
continental efforts had terminated only 
in disaster; and many ages of military 

* *' Those cursed, double cursed news have 
sunk my spirits so much, that I am almost 
disbelievinsr a Providence. God forgive me 1 
But I think some evil demon has been per- 
mitted in the shape of this tyrannical mon- 
ster, whom God has sent on the nations visit- 
ed in his anger. The Spaniards may have 
Boman pride, but they want Roman talent 
to support it : and, in short, unless God in 
his mercy should raise up amongst them one 
of those extraordinary geniuses, who seem 
created for the emergencies of an oppressed 
people, I confess I see no hope. The spring- 
tide may. for aught I know, break upon us 
in the next session of parliament. There is 
an evil fate upon us in all we do at home or 
abroad."— Sir Walter Scott to Ellis, 18th 
December 1808, and September 14, 1809.— 
Lookhabt's Life af Scott, ii. 225, 227, 253. 

To the same purport. Sir James Mackin- 
tosh said, writing to Gentz at Vienna :— " I 
believe, like you, in a resuiTection, because 



servitude were regarded by the strong* 
est heads as the inevitable destiny of 
Europe, to be overthrown, perhaps, at 
last only by a fresh deluge of northern 
barbarians.* 

3. It was at this dark and mournful 
period, that a clergyman of the Church 
of England thus addressed a British 
congregation : — " Thero is a limits my 
brothron, to human suffering; there is 
an hour in oppression when resolution 
springs fr(»n despair. There are bounds 
in the moral as well as the material 
system to the dominion of evil; there 
are limits to the injustice of nations 
as well as the guilt of individuals. 
There is a time when cunning ceases 
to delude and hypocrisy to deceive; 
when power ceases to overawe, and 
oppression will no longer be borne. 
To that hour, to that avenging hour, 
Time and Nature aro approaching. 
The cup of bitterness is full, and there 
is a drop which will make it overflow. 
Unmarked as it may be amidst the 
blaze of military glory, the dread Hand 
is yet writing on the wall the sentence 
of its doom : the hour is steadily ap- 
proaching when evil will be overcome 
with good, and when the lif e-Uood of 
an injured world will collect at the 
heart, and by one convulsive effort 
throw off the load that has oppressed 
it. It is impossible that the oppressed 
can longer beckon the approach of a 
power which comes only to load them 
with heavier chains; it is impossible 
that the nations of Europe, cradled in 

I believe in the immortality of civilisation ; 
but when, by whom, and in what form, are 
questions wmch I have not the sagacity to 
answer, and on which it would be boldness 
to hazard a conjecture. A dark and stormy 
night, a black series of ages, may be prepar- 
ed for our posterity before the dawn that 
opens the more i)erfect day. Who can tell 
how long that fenful night maybe before the 
dawn of a brighter morrow? The race of 
man may reach the promised land ; but there 
is no assurance that the present generation 
will not perish In the wilderness. The mis- 
chief has necome too intricate to be unravel- 
led in our day. An evil greater than des- 
potism, even in its worst and most hideous 
form, approaches — a monarchy literally uni- 
versal seems about to be established." — 
Maokiktosh to Gjbmtz, 24th December 
1806; and to William Ooilvie, Esq., 24th 
Pebmary 1807; Memoirs of Mackintosh, i. 307 
and 883. 
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civilisationandbaptised into the liberty 
of the children of Gknl, can long con- 
tinue to bend their free-bom heads 
before the feet of foreign domination : 
or that they can 8a£fer the stream of 
knowledge which has so long animated 
their soil, to terminate at last in the 
deep stagnation of military despotism. 
Even the oppressor bleeds in the hour 
that he triumphs: his people are goad- 
ed to exertions which they loathe : his 
laurels are wet with the tears of those 
who have been bereaved of their chil- 
dren. 

4. " For years oiu* attention has 
been fixed on that great and guilty 
country which has been fertile in 
nothing but revolution; and from 
which, amidst the clouds that cover 
ity we iiave seen that dark and shape- 
less form arise, which, like the vision 
that appalled the khig of Babylon, 
' hath its legs of iron and its arms of 
brass.' Tet, while our eye strains to 
measure its dimensions, and our ear 
shrinks at the threatening of its voice, 
let us sorvev it with the searching eye 
of the prophet) and we shall see that 
its feet are of *base and perishable 
day.' Amidst all the terrors of its 
brightness, it has no foundation in the 
moral stability of justice. It is irra^ 
diated by no beam from Heaven ; it is 
blessed by no prayer of man; it is 
worshipped with no gratitude by the 
patriot heart. It may remain for the 
time that is appointed it; but the 
awful hour is on the wing when the 
universe will resound with its fall: 
and the same sun which now measures 
out with reluctance the length of its 
impious reign, will one day pour its 
imdecaying beams amid its ruins, and 
bring forth from the earth which it has 
overshadowed the promises of a greater 
spring.''* — That lidtimate triumph of 
virtue over oppression which the fore- 
sight of the statesman could not ven- 
ture to anticipate, and the courage of 
the soldier hardly dared to expect, was 
clearly foreseen, and confidently an- 
noimced, at the darkest period of the 
struggle, by the undoubting voice of 
* Fast Sermon, February 28. 1811, and Feb. 
1806, by the Rev. Arohibaxj> Alison, Pre- 
bendary of Sarum, Ac—Sermom, voL i. 272 
and 408 ; 5th ediUon. 



religious &ith. The philosopher may 
admire the moral grandeur of the sen- 
timents conveyed in these eloquent 
words ; the historian may mark the 
exact accomplishment which the pre- 
diction they contained was so soon to 
receive, and its singular felicity at the 
moment it was uttered: but the author 
trusts he will be forgiven if he feels a 
yet deeper interest in the voice of a 
revered parent — ^now issuing from the 
tomb — and gives vent to an expres- 
sion of thankfulness, that he has been 
permitted to follow out^ in the narra- 
tive of this mighty convulsion, those 
principles in the moral government of 
the world which were invariably main- 
tained and publicly expressed by his 
father during the whole of its con- 
tinuance. 

5. The subsequent chapters of this 
history contain nothing but the accom- 
plishment of this prediction. The 
world did indeed resound with the fall 
of the awful form which had oversha* 
do wed it; and the English historian 
may well feel a pride at the part which 
his country took in this immortal de- 
liverance. The British army was the 
vanguard which broke the spell which 
had so long entranced numkind: it 
was from the rocks of Torres Yedras 
that the French arms first permanently 
receded ; it was on the plains of Cas- 
tile that the first mortal strokes to 
their empire were delivered. Before 
the Niemen had been crossed, the rivu- 
let of the Albuera had run red with 
Gkdlic blood; before Smolensko had 
fallen, Badajoz had yielded to the re- 
sistless assault of the British soldiery; 
it was in the triumphs of Salamanca 
that the Russians sought the long- 
wished-f or omen of ultimate victory; 
in the recovery of Madrid that they 
beheld, amidst the flames of Moscow, 
the presage of their own deliveranccf 

6. The first to open the career of 
freedom to the world, England was 
also the last to recede from the con- 

t The news of the battle of Salamanca wan 
received by both the French and Russian 
armies the evening before the battle of Boro- 
dino ; that of the taking of Madrid by Lord 
Wellhigton as Kutosoff was performiuff his 
drcolar march round Moscow, by the light 
of the burning capital 
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flict: the same standards which had 
waved over its earliest triumphs, were 
seen above the reserve on whom the 
final throes of the struggle depended. 
Vain would have been the snows of 
Russia and the conquest of Leipsic, 
vain the passage of the Rhine and the 
capture of Paris, if British valour had 
not for ever arrested the renewed career 
of victory on the field of Waterloo.* 
And mark the extraordinary coinci- 
dence between the termination of re- 
volutionary triumph and the com- 
mencement of righteous retribution. 
Both occurred at the same moment: 
it would seem as if a distinct line had 
been drawn by Omnipotence, beyond 
which victory should not fan the ban- 
ners of guilt on the one side, nor dis- 
aster sink the spirit of virtue on the 
other. 

" Fond, impious man I thiuk'st thou yon 
sanffome doud. 
Raised by thy breath, hath quench'd ^e 

orb of day? 
To-morrow he repairs the golden flood. 
And warms Che nations with redoubled 
ray.** 

On the 8th January 1812, the long 
series of revolutionary triumphs ter- 
minated with the ffiJl of Valencia; 
and the next dat Wellington led his 
army across the Agueda, and com- 
menced the career of victory which 
"never paused till the oppressor was 
hurled from his throne, and the Brit- 
ish standards waved in triumph on the 
walls of Pari8.t 

7. Wellington no sooner perceived, 
from the dispersion of the armies of 
Portugal and the north, in wide can- 
tonments on the upper Tagus and the 
Douro, in December 1811, tiiat Ciudad 
Rodrigo was abandoned to its own re- 
sources, than he judged that the fa- 
vourable opportunity, so long watched 
for, of attacking that fortress with 
some chance of success, had aiTived. 
His army, indeed, was still unhealthy. 

* " If the English army,** said Napoleon, 
"had been defeated at Waterloo, what would 
have availed all the Bussians, Austrians, or 
Prussians, who wore crowding to the Rhine, 
the Alps, and the Pyrenees f"— Napoleon, 
3Iemoin, iz. 20S. 

t This is strictly true: every subsequent 
march in advance in Russia was a step to- 
waids ruin. , 



Nearly twenty thousand were yet in 
hospital ; for though large reinforce- 
ments had arrived from England, yet 
the fresh regiments, in great part af- 
fected by the Walcheren fever, were 
far more liable to sickness than the 
old soldiers. The pay was three 
months in arrear; suppUes were still 
got up with difficulty; and the new 
clothing for the troops had not yet ar- 
rived. But in all these respects, he 
was well aware, the enemy's armies 
were in a still worse condition; while 
the new positions assigned to, and now 
taken by them, in conformity with 
the orders of the French Emperor is- 
sued in November, had removed them 
to such a distance as rendered it doubt- 
ful whether, especially at that inclem- 
ent season, any adequate force could 
be assembled for the relief of the for- 
tress. Bonnet was in the Asturias ; 
Montbrun at Alicante; and the biQk 
of the army of the north, now charged 
with the defence of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
in cantonments on the Douro. The 
better, however, to conceal his real de- 
signs, Wellington, in the close of 1811, 
caused Hill to assume the offensive in 
Estremadura; and this was done with 
such success by that enterprising offi- 
cer, whose slightest movements were 
watched with the utmost anxiety 
since the blow of Aroyo de Molinos, 
that the enemy abandoned Almen- 
dralejo and Merida, and concentrated 
their forces towardes Llerena; while 
the British advanced posts occupied, 
the former town on the 2d of January, 
and spread themselves out in the neigh- 
bourhood of Badajoz. Such was the 
impression produced by this irruption 
into the French quarters, that Soult, 
conceiving Badajoz to be threatened, 
gave orders for assembling his forces 
throughout the whole of Andalusia, at 
the very moment that Wellington, 
having concealed his designs till the 
instant of their execution, was mak- 
ing his troops prepare fascines and ga- 
bions in their respective villages, and 
' jing down the portable bridge over 
tlie Agueda for the siege of Ciudad 
Rodrigo. 

8. All things being in readiness, 
the bridge was fixed on the 6th, but a 
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heavy fall of snow prevented the troops 
from moving till the 8th; as if to 
make the termination of Napoleon's 
long career of conquest^ by the surren- 
der of Valencia, coincide exactly with 
the commencement of his fall, by the 
British attack on Ciudas Rodbiqo. 
The light division only crossed on that 
day, and immediately formed the in- 
vestment of the fortress ; in the even- 
ing an advanced redoubt, situated on 
the Great Teson, was carried by as- 
sault : the first parallel was establish- 
ed on the day following; and a few 
days after, the convent of Santa Cruz 
was stormed. The garrison, alarmed 
at the progress of the besiegers, now 
made a vigorous sortie, and did con- 
siderable mischief to the head of the 
sap before they were repulsed; but 
the progress of the works was not seri- 
ously interrupted by this effort. On 
the same afternoon ike batteries open- 
ed; and at night the fortified convent 
of San Francisco, which flanked the 
right of the trenches, was carried by 
a gallant escalade of the 40th regiment. 
At half-past four in the evening, just 
as darkness set in, the breaching bat- 
teries opened, and thirty heavy guns 
sent forth their crashing fire against 
the walls. " Then was beheld a spec- 
tacle at once fearful and sublime. 
The enemy replied to the assailants' 
fire with more than fifty pieces : the 
bellowing of eighty large guns shook 
the ground far and vnde; the smoke 
rested in heavy volumes upon the bat- 
tlements of the place, or curled in 
light wreaths about the numerous 
spires; the shells, hissing through the 
air, seemed fiery serpents leaping from 
the darkness ; the walls crashed to the 
stroke of the bullet, and the distant 
mountains, returning the sound, ap- 
peared to moan over the falling city."* 
9. On the three following days the 
fire continued with great vigour on 
both sides: the wall came do^vn in 
huge masses, and though the besiegers 

* Napier. Colonel Napier's descriptions 
of battles and sieffes are, iu some places, the 
finest passages that exist in that style iu 
modem literature. Lord Londonderry's de- 
scription of the same event is also uncommon- 
' f graphic and impressive. — Londondebrt, 

.25. 



I 



were exposed to a most destructive 
cannonade, and the head of the 
trenches was well-nigh stifled by the 
storm of grape and shells, eleven thou- 
sand of which were discharged by the 
enemy, yet the progress of the ruin 
was very evident. By reserving all 
their fire for the ramparts, and not dis- 
charging a shot at the other defences, 
the faussebraye was beaten down, and 
two laige breaches were declared prac- 
ticable in the rampart on the morning 
of the 19th. The nearest batteries 
were still above two hundred yards 
distant^ and not one of the parapets 
was injured — circumstances which 
augmented greatly the difficulties of 
carrying the place by storm. But 
Wellington was for many reasons 
eager for the assault; for the prize to 
be gained by its capture was immense, 
and every day added to the danger of 
the fortress being relieved from with- 
out. The whole siege equipage and 
stores of the army of Portugal were 
deposited in the place, and the French 
had no others nearer than Madrid; its 
capture would render any attack on 
Ahneida or the lines of Torres Yedras 
impossible for a very long period ; the 
enemy's credit would suffer by the 
capture of so important a stronghold 
under the eve of two armies, each as 
strong as that of the besiegers, and 
the British would acquire by its re- 
duction both a frontier fortress of a]> 
proved strength, and a basis for future 
offensive operations of inestimable im- 
portance. Marmont> too, was collect- 
ing his troops and approaching: it 
was expected that by the 28th or 29th 
he woidd be at Salamanca, only four 
marches distant, with forty thousand 
men ; and the recent failure at Badajoz 
told but too clearly what might be the 
result of prosecuting the siege accord- 
ing to the established rules, and wait- 
ing till the counterscarp was blown 
in, and the parapets commanding the 
breach were all levelled by the besiegers' 
fire. The place was accordingly sum- 
moned on the 18th; and the gover- 
nor having returned a gallant answer 
that he would not surrender, prepara- 
tions were made for the assault. 
10. The perilous honour of this at- 
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tack fell on the light and third divi- 
sions, the former under Craufurd, the 
latter led by Picton, whose turn it 
was to be tiiat day on duty in the 
trenches. The latter, commanded by 
(General M'Kinnon, preceded by its 
light companies, under Major Man- 
ners, was to attack the main breach; 
the Portuguese of the division were in 
reserve in the trenches, ready to ad- 
vance if occasion required. The for- 
mer, imder General Vandeleur and 
Colonel Barnard, received orders to 
assault the lesser breach, and, as soon 
as they got footing on the summit^ 
turn sharp to the right, in order to 
take in flemk the defenders of the main 
breach, and assail in rear the interior 
retrenchments by which the enemy 
hoped to stop the progress of the as- 
sailants, even if they did win the ram- 
part. This done, and a communica- 
..tion between the two columns being 
effected, an effort was to be made to 
burst open the Salamanca gate, and 
let in the rest of the division. Pack, 
with his brigade of Portuguese, as 
Boon as the firing became general, was 
to make a false attack by escalade on 
the outwork of St Jago, on the op- 
posite side of the town, which might 
be converted into a real one if a fa- 
vourable opportunity of penetrating 
should occur. The 5lih regiment, 
forming part of the third division, was 
to enter the ditch at its extreme right 
by breaking down the palisades, thence 
escalade the faussebraye, and proceed 
along the foot of the rampart to the 
great breach; while the 94th was to 
leap direct into the fosse, also to the 
right of the main storming party of 
the third division, and to join the 5th 
in their advance to the great breach. 
The storming parties received orders 
not to fire a shot, but push on with 
the bayonet; the bearers of the bags, 
ladders, and other engines of assaiUt, 
were not even armed, lest any irregu- 
lar skirmish should interfere with 
their smoothing the way for the other 
troops. The preparations of the be- 
sieged, however, were very formidable : 
bombs and hand-grenades lined the 
top of the breaches to roll down on 
the assailants; bags of powder were 



disposed among the ruins, to explode 
when they began to ascend the slopes; 
two heavy guns chaiged with grape, 
flanked the summit of the laiger 
breach; and a mine was prepared un- 
der it, to explode if all other defences 
failed. These obstacles, however, no- 
ways daunted the British troops; and 
the last word of Wellington's instruc- 
tions breathed the spirit of the whole 
army as well as his own — "Ciudad 
Rodrigo must be carried by assault 
this evening at seven o'clock." 

11. The evening was calm and tran- 
quil: the moon, in her first quarter, 
diffused a doubtful light over the 
scene, which, without disclosing par- 
ticular objects, rendered their rude 
outline distinctly visible. The pro- 
jecting bastions stood forth like giants 
in the gloom, darkly yet clearly de- 
fined on the adjoining shadows ; while 
in their sides, yawning gulfs, half filled 
up with ruins, showed where the 
breaches had been made and the 
deadly strife 'was to ensue. In the 
British lines the trenches were crowd- 
ed with armed men, among whom not 
a whisper was to be heard, nor a move- 
ment perceived; so completely had 
discipline, and the absorbing anxiety 
of the moment, subdued every unruly 
feeling and stilled every dauntless 
heart As the great clock, however, 
of the cathedral tolled seven, the word 
was quietly passed along that all was 
ready; and, leaping at once out of the 
trenches, the men rushed forward to 
the breaches, led by their respective 
forlorn-hopes: that of the third division 
headed by Ensign Mackie, and General 
M'Kinnon leading the storming party; 
that of the light by Mr Gurwood,* 
followed by Colonel Colbome of the 
52d, and Major Napier at the head of 
the storming party; — and with the 
exploits of these brave men began thb 
Fall of the French Empire. 

12. M'Einnon's division crossed the 
open space between the trenches and 
the rampart^ under a tempest of grape 
and musketry from the walls, and in a 

* The late Lieutenant-Oolonel Ourwood, 
the worthy companion bi arms of Wdling- 
ton, who conducted the publication of ms 
Dtfipateha. 
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few minutes reached the counterscarp, 
which was found to be eleven feet deep. 
The sappers, however, instantly threw 
down their bags of hay, which soon 
diminished the depth by one-half ; and 
the men, hastily leaping down, arrived 
at the foot of the great breach. But 
there a most serious opposition awaited 
them. The shells, rolled down from 
the top, burst amidst the throng with 
frightful explosions. Every shot of 
the close ranks of the French infantry 
told with effect on the dense mass be- 
low; and when, forcing their way up 
the slope, the British soldiers at length 
reached tiie summit, they were torn in 
pieces by a terrific discharge of grape 
from the heavy guns within a few 
yards' distance on either side, which 
at once, like a scythe, swept the whole 
warlike multitude down. Before these 
could be reloaded, however, the men 
immediately behind pushed up — the 
94th, who had just come up from the 
right, headed by Colonel Campbell, 
l^iding the way — and won the ascent of 
the faussebraye. Meanwhile, the 5th 
had also arrived at the foot of the same 
defence by the ditch, and, mounting it 
by escalade, arrived at the bottom of 
the great breach at the same time with 
the 94th. A pause for a few seconds 
here ensued, as the storming party, 
which should have preceded these regi- 
ments, had not arrived; but a sergeant 
of the 5th having climbed up the rug- 
ged ledge of the wall to the right of 
the great breach, called out that all 
was clear ; and both regiments, headed 
by their respective commanders, made 
a simultaneous rush up the breach, 
which was at once won. But just as, 
in tiie tumult of victory, they were 
striving to penetrate the interior re- 
trenchments which the besieged had 
constructed to bar their further en- 
trance, the mine which had been 
worked under their feet was suddenly 
exploded, and the bravest and most 
forward, among whord was the saUant 
M'Kinnon, were blown into the air. 
Still the column which had won the 
great breach held the ground they had 
gained, though they f oimd it impos- 
sible to penetrate farther into the town 
from the obstacle of the inner retrench- 



ments. Two deep ditches had been 
cut in the rampart to the right, the 
first of which was passed by the grena- 
diers of the 5th and 94th, but l£e se- 
cond rampart proved an insurmount- 
able obstacle: though Canch of the 
5th leaped across the ditch, followed 
by the grenadiers of both corps, all 
that passed were either killed or 
wounded. They therefore established 
themselves among the ruins to await 
the result of the other attacks, and 
soon the scarlet uniforms came pour- 
ing in on every side. 

13. In the meanwhile the light divi- 
sion under Craufurd, and the Portu- 
guese under Pack, were still more suc- 
cessful. The former had three hun- 
dred yards of glacis to cross before 
they reached its crest; but this dis- 
tance was swiftly passed, though the 
gallant Craufurd received a fatal wound 
during the rush; the counterscarp, 
eleven feet deep, was leaped down in 
the face of a dreadful fire of grape 
and musketry; and the lesser breach 
reached. It proved, however, to be 
extremely steep and contracted ; and 
when two-thirds of the ascent had been 
won, the struggle was so violent at the 
narrowest part, that the men paused, 
and every musket in the crowd was 
snapped under the instinct of self- 
defence, though not one was loaded. 
Colonel Colbome,* however, at the 
head of his gallant regiment, the 52d, 
continued to press on; and, though 
wounded in the shoulder by a musket- 
ball, still led his men. His major, 
Napier, who was at this moment struck 
down by a grape-shot, called to the 
troops to trust to their bayonets. The 
officers all at once sprang to the front, 
and the summit was won. Then arose 
a loud shout from every quarter; for 
Pack's Portuguese at the same moment 
had escaladed the walls on the op- 
posite side. The light division now 
pushed on in great numbers, and, not 
forgetting their orders, turned sharp 
to the right, and with loud cheers 

* Afterwards the officer who headed the 
decisive charge of the 62d at Waterloo, now 
Lord Beaton, whose important services in 
Canada have so deservedly raised him to 
the British peerage. 
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assaulted in flank the retrenchment 
at the great breach, where the third 
diviaion had been arrested ; and by a 
mighty effort of both united, the bar- 
riers were burst through, and the 
troops rushed in. Some irregular fight- 
ing occurred in the streets, but no far- 
ther systematic resistance wajB attempt- 
ed ; and Gurwood, who, though wound- 
ed, had maintained his post at the head 
of the itih'd division when they car- 
ried the breach, received the govemor^s 
sword, the deserved reward of his hero- 
ism, at the gate of the castle.* 

14. A frightful scene of plunder, in- 
toxication, and violence immediately 
ensued. The firing, which ceased for 
a moment when the tumult at the 
breaches subsided, was now renewed 
in the irregular way which denoted the 
commencement of riot and disorder; 
and shouts and screams on all sides 
were fearfully intermingled with the 
groans of the wounded. The churches 
were ransacked, the wine and spirit 
cellars pillaged, and brutal intoxication 
spread in every direction. Soon the 
flames were seen bursting forth in 
several quarters; some houses were 
burned to the ground, others already 
ignited; and it was only by the intre- 
pidity of a few officers and soldiers, 
whose coolness deserves the highest 
praise, that a fire, wantonly lighted in 
the midst of the great powder maga- 
zine, was extinguished. By degrees, 
however, the drunken men dropped 
down from excess of liquor, or fell 
asleep ; the efforts of the officers and 
fresh divisions which Wellington in- 
stantly ordered into the town, were in- 
cessant to restore order; the houses 
on fire, and not consumed, were hap- 
pily saved; and before morning a de- 
gree of order was restored which could 
hardly have been hoped for by those 
who witnessed the first license conse- 
quent upon victory. Yet even in these 
moments of unbridled passion, when 
the national vice of drunkenness ap- 
peared in its most frightful colours, 
some redeeming qualities were dis- 

* For the particulan of the delivery of the 
governor's sword to Colonel Ourwood, see 
the original letters of Qurwood and Colonel 
Husson, the BVench commander of artillery, 
in the United Service JounuUt May 184S. 



played. Though all who combated 
were put to death without mercy, yet 
the unresisting everywhere received 
quarter; no (daughter, either of the 
citizens or enemy, took place ; and of 
a garrison consisting only of eighteen 
hundred men at the commencement of 
the siege, full fifteen hundred, still un* 
wounded, were made prisoners. 

15. The storming of Ciudad Bod- 
rigo was one of the most brilliant ex- 
ploits of the British army, and from 
none have greater or more splendid re- 
suits imm^liately flowed. A hundred 
and fifty guns, including the whole 
battering train of Marmont's army, and 
immense stores of every kind, fell into 
the hands of the allies, who had to 
lament the loss of thirteen hundred 
men, including two heroes cut off early 
in their career. Generals Crauf urd and 
M'Einnon. But it was not the mate- 
rial results, great and important as 
they were, which constituted its prin- 
cipal vidue. The moral influence with 
which it was attended was iar more 
important. Wellington had now car- 
ried the frontier fortress of Spain, in 
the face of sixty thousand men hasten- 
ing from the army .of Portugal and the 
north to raise the siege. In the depth 
of winter he had thrown a portable 
bridge over the Agueda, and collected 
his troops and battering train with 
such secresy and celerity, that the 
breaching batteries had opened their 
fire before the enemy had advices of 
the commencement of the enterprise, 
and the place was carried before they 
had begun to march for its relief. It 
was now evident that he had, for the 
first time since the Peninsular War 
commenced, obtained the ascendancy 
over his enemies ; and that, with the 
initiative in operation, the war was to 
be carried into the territory occupied 
by the enemy. Nor was the proof af- 
forded of the increased proficiency of 
the British in the art of war, and their 
improved skill in the multifarious 
duties connected with its successful 
prosecution, less gratifying or less pro- 
phetic of a revolution in the contest. 
Ciudad Rodrigo had been taken by 
storm after a siege of twelve days, in 
the depth of winter, by an army of 
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forty thouBand men ; whereas Mussena, 
with one of eighty Uiousand, had been 
detained before its walls six weeks in 
the height of summer. The intelli- 
gence of this unlooked-for success, 
therefore, excited the most enthusias- 
tic joy in all the allied capitals. The 
democrats of Cadiz, already in secret 
correspondence with the French, were 
for the time overawed ; and the Eng- 
lish general was created Duke of Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo amidst the unanimous ao- 
ehuaoAtions of the Cortes and people. 
The Portuguese government forgot its 
jealousy of English interference, and 
oouferi«d upon him the title of Mar- 
quis of Tori'es Vedras; while the thanks 
of the British parliajnent were voted 
to the army; and a pension of £2000 
a-year was settled on the earldom of 
Wellington. 

16. Great was the consternation pro- 
duced among the French generals by 
the fall of Ciudad Rodrigo. Marmont 
had arrived with the divisions under 
his inmiediate orders at Yalladolid, to 
take the command of the newly organ- 
ised army of Portugal, on the 13th 
January, without any suspicion of 
what was going forward; and it was 
not till late in the evening of that day 
that he learned that the British had 
crossed the Agueda. Instantly orders 
were despatched to the troops in all 
directions to assemble. Bonnet was 
to hasten from the Asturian moun- 
tains; Brennier from the valley of the 
Tagus ; Dorsenne to call in all the de- 
tailed parties which were on the banks 
of the Douro; and these troops were 
all to rendezvous at Salamanca on the 
1st February. Meanwhile, however, 
not only was Ciudad Rodrigo taken, 
but the breaches in the walls were re- 
paired, and provisions for six weeks 
thrown in; and the British general, 
leaving a division to secure the place, 
had resumed his ancient position at 
Fuente Quiualdo. It is impossible now 
to doubt that this rapid and brilliant 
success was mainly owing to the ill- 
judged dispositions of the French Em- 
peror, who had detached Montbrun to 
Valencia, dislocated his armies, and 
given almost all their divisions a new 
direction, at the very time when the 



decisive operation was undertaken. To 
this also must be joined the oppressive 
way in which he had always carried on 
war, which had so desolated the coun- 
try as to render the dispersion of the 
troops to a prodigious distance indis- 
pensable in order to their subsistence. 
But it was never his custom to take 
blame to himself, where he could, by 
possibility, throw it upon others ; and 
ms ill-humour at this disaster exhaled 
in violent invectives against both Mar- 
mont and Dorsenne, though it was his 
own directions which had left to nei- 
ther the means of averting it.* 

17. No sooner had Wellington put 
Ciudad Rodrigo in a situation of de- 
fence against any sudden attack, than 
he turned his eyes towards Badajoz, 
the remaining frontier fortress, which 
it was necessary that he should reduce 
before attempting his meditated inva- 
sion of the interior of Spain. As this 
enterprise required the united strength 
of the whole army, Ciudad Rodrigo, 
after having been repaired and provi- 
sioned for six weekis, was delivered 

• « The Emperor is highly displeased at the 
negligence you have evinced in the aflEair of 
Ciudad Rodrigo. Why had you not aflvices 
from it twice a-weekf What were you doing 
with the five divisions of Souham? This is a 
strange mode of carrying on war; and the 
Emperor makes no secret of his opinion, that 
the diM^race of this disaster attaches to you. 
It wouKl have fallen on General Thi^bault^ 
if that general had not been able to show 
that he had not sufficient force to do any- 
thing : whereas the whole division Souham 
was at vour disposal. This humiliating dieck 
can only be ascribed to your defective dispo- 
sitions, and the want of consideration in the 
measures you have adopted." — Bebthiek 
to OoRSXNNS, Feb. 11, 1812; Bslxas, i., A/p, 
No. 88. 

''The fidl of Ciudad Rodrigo is an affront 
to you : and the English are sufficiently ao- 
quainted with French honour to know that 
tnat lUBfront may become the soui'ce of a bur- 
den to them, by forcing them to preserve the 
prize they have won. The Emperor is far 
from being satisfied with your dispositions. 
You have the superiority over the enemy; 
and instead of taking the initiative, you are 
always on the defensive. You fatigue and 
harass yomr troops without doing anything: 
that is not the way to carry on war. Never 
mind Hill and the army of the south : that 
army is strong enough to combat five divi- 
sions of the English ainny. You should have 
marched on Ciudad Rodrigo, and retaken it 
before the breaches were filled up or the 
place provisioned."— Bkrthieii to Habmont, 
Feb. 18, 1812; Ibid., App. No. 91. 
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over to Don Julian Sanchez, with his 
division of guerillas; and the Spanish 
government was warned in the strung- 
est manner of the necessity of taking 
immediate steps to have the breaches 
thoroughly repaired, and provisions for 
at least six months thrown into it. 
Meanwhile preparations were made for 
the siege with all imaginable activity; 
but as the French marshals were now 
thoroughly alarmed by the blow struck 
at Ciudad Bodrigo, and Soult, in parti- 
cular, was sensitively alive to any de- 
monsti'atious against Badajoz, they re- 
quired to be conducted with the ut- 
most possible secresy. The battering- 
train and engineers were accordingly 
embarked at Lisbon as if for Oporto; 
and at sea they were re -shipped on 
board small criSt, privately sent out 
from different psurts of the coast, to 
elude attention, and sent up the river 
Caldao, in the Alentejo, to Alcacer do 
Sal, where the country carriages could, 
vdthout suspicion, convey them to the 
banks of the Quadiana; while fasciaes 
and gabions were secretly prepared at 
Elvas, amidst other repairs of its ram- 
parts, ostensibly directed to the de- 
fence of that fortress. Arrangements 
were at the same time made for trans- 
ferring the grand supply of the army 
from the artery of the Douro to that 
of the Tagus : a temporary depot was 
formed at Celorica, as if for the nour- 
ishing of preparations on the Beira 
frontier, and a grand magazine estab- 
lished beyond the Douro. So com- 
pletely did these preparations impose 
upon the French Emperor, that he en- 
tirely mistook the retd point of attack; 
and, in spite of the most ui^ent re- 
monstrances of Marmont, who insisted 

* "You must suppoae the Eaglish mad to 
imagine tiiat they wQl march upon Badajojs, 
leaving you at Salamanca; that is, leaving 
you in a situation to get to Lisbon before 
them. Even if, yielding to imprudent coun- 
sels, they should move towaras the south, 
you may at once arrest their movements by 
detaching one or two divisions towards the 
Tagus: by thatyouwilloau8e3rour8elf tobe 
respected, and regain the initiative over the 
enemy. I repeat it then : the instructions 
of the Bmperor are precise: you are not to 
quit Salamanca: you are even to re-oocupy 
tne Asturias : let your headquarters be at 
Salamanca ; and never cease to menace the 
English fh>m theuoe."— BsKTHfEB to Mab- 



that Badajoz was threatened, Napoleon 
wrote to him, " that the English gene- 
ral was not mad; and that an invasion 
on the side of SsJamanca was alone to 
be guarded against."* 

18. Having thus completely out- 
witted the vigilance of the French Em- 
peror, and at length completed his 
well-concealed preparations for the im- 
portant enterprise in view, Wellington, 
on the 9th of March, suddenly com- 
menced his march to the south ; and 
the troops from all quarters converged 
towards Badajoz. Victor Alten's Ger- 
man cavalry alone remained on the 
Agueda, to succour Ciudad Bodrigo if 
necessary, and retard any incursion 
which the enemy might attempt on 
the Beira frontier, which was put in as 
good a posture of defence as circum- 
stances would admit. The English 
general arrived at Elvas on the 11th, 
and immediately prepared to invest 
Badajoz; but incredible difficulties, 
which well-nigh proved fatal to the 
whole enterprise, retarded for a very 
considerable period the commencement 
of the siege. Ko representations which 
either Wellington, or his able coadju- 
tor, Mr Stuart, the English ambassa- 
dor at Lisbon, could make, could in- 
duce the Portuguese regency to put in 
hazard their popularity, by making the 
magistrates draw forth the resources 
of the country for the conveyance of 
the ordnance and siege equipage, either 
from Almeida, whence some of it came, 
or from the river Caldao, whither the 
remainder had been brought by waters 
carriage.t Hence, though the troops 
crossed the Tagus on a bridge of boats 
at Villa Velha on the 9th and 10th, it 
was not till the 1 6th that the pontoons 

MOI7T, llth Februaiy 1812.— These instrao- 
tions were repeated in still stronger terms, 
in spite of Marmont's representations to the 
contrary, in another despatch of Berthier to 
him of 18th Februaiy 1811. — Beuias, L 
No. 90, 01, Appendix. 

t The rich eity of Evora, which had suflbr^ 
ed so dreadfiilly from Loison'a massacre in 
August 1808, (anU, Chap. uv. ft 64^ and, 
from the effects of British aid, had never seen 
the fire of an enemv's bivouac since that 
time, reftued to fhmlsh a single cart.— Na- 
pisa, iv. 897 ; Wslunotoh to Stuaat, 9th 
April 1812.— OuBWOOD, iz. 52; Welungtok 
to Lord LrvKRPooL, 27th Manoh 1812— Gxj]t> 
WOOD. ix. 19. 
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could be thrown over the Guadiana, 
nor till the l7th that the investment 
of the fortress could be completed. 
The delay of these days afterwards re- 
quired to be redeemed by torrents of 
British blood. 

19. To cover the siege. Hill was 
posted near Almendralejo with thirty 
thousand men, of whom five thousand 
were horse; while Wellington himself, 
with twenty-two thousand, command- 
ed the besieging force. It was at first 
expected that Marmont would imme- 
diately co-operate with Soult in endea- 
vouring to disturb the operations of 
the English army; but it was soon as- 
certained that his divisions had all 
marched through the Puerto de Pico, 
from the valley of the Tagus, into 
Castile, in obedience, as it is now 
known, to the absurd and positive or- 
ders of Napoleon; and consequently 
the British covering army was relieved 
of all anxiety except that arising from 
Soult, who was approaching from An- 
dalusia. Meanwhile the operations of 
the besiegers were vigorously conduct- 
ed; but it was soon apparent that a 
most desperate as well as skilful de- 
fence might be anticipated. Philippon, 
whose great talents in this species of 
warfare had been experienced in the 
former siege, had been indefatigable 
during the six months that had since 
elapsed, in improving the fortifications, 
and adding to the strength and re- 
sources of the place. 

20. He had five thousand men under 
his command, drawn by equal propor- 
tions from the armies of Marmont, 
Soult, and Joiurdau at Madrid, in order 
to interest all these commanders in its 
defence; the old breaches were repair- 
ed, and strong additional works con- 
structed to retard the operations of 
the besiegers in the quarters from 
whence the former attacks had been 
made. The ditches had been deared 
out, and in some places materially 
deepened, as well as filled with water; 
the glacis was everywhere elevated, so 
as to form the scarp of the rampart; 
the tSte-de-pont on the other side of the 
river, ruined in the former siege, had 
been thoroughly repaired, and ample 
provisions lud in for the numerous 



garrison. The castle, in particular, 
which is situated on a rock more than 
a himdred feet above the level of the 
Guadiana, and surrounded by walls 
twenty-eight feet in height, was deem- 
ed pe^ectly secure; and what between 
dread of the approaching siege, and 
the orders of the French governor, all 
the inhabitants, except four or five 
thousand of the most indigent class, 
had left the place, so that no failure 
of provisions was to be apprehended. 

21. These defensive preparations had 
rendered a renewal of the attack on 
Fort Christoval impossible; and there- 
fore Wellington resolved to commence 
his operations against an outwork call- 
ed Fort Picurina, with a view to the 
final attack on the rampart at the bas- 
tion of Trinidad, which could be breach- 
ed from the hill on which it stood. 
Ground was broken against this out- 
work, imperceived by the enemy, in 
the night, and parallels established 
within two himdred yards of its walls. 
Alarmed at the progress of this ap- 
proach, Philippon, two days after, or- 
dered a sortie with fifteen hundred 
men, including some squadrons of cav- 
alry, by the Trinidad gate. These gal- 
lant men, whose approach was covered 
by a thick fog, at first did great mis- 
chief in the British trenches, driving 
the whole working parties from their 
posts, sweeping away several hundred 
intrenching tools, and spreading con- 
fusion as far even as the bivouacs and 
depots in the rear. But Picton's whole 
division immediately ran to arms, and 
the enemy were ultimately driven back 
with the loss of above three hundred 
men; though the British purchased 
their final advantage by the loss of a 
hundred and fifty men killed and 
wounded, including Colonel Fletcher, 
the able chief of the engineers. To 
guard against similar checks in future, 
Wellington removed his reserve parks 
nearly half-a-mile farther back, and 
established a reserve guard of six field- 
pieces near the trenches, with a signal- 
post on a neighbouring height to give 
timely wamingof the enemy's approach. 
No further attempt was made by the 
besieged to disturb the approaches of 
I the British; but they had for somd 
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days a powerful ally in the rain, which 
descended in such floods that the 
trenches were filled with water, and 
the earth was so saturated that it was 
impossible to cut it into any regular 
form. At length on the 24th, after a 
deluge of four days, the atmosphere 
cleared up; and ihe investment was 
completed on the right bank of the 
Quadiana, while a heavy fire was open- 
ed from eight-and-twenty guns on the 
Picuiina, which soon beat down the 
outer palisades, the British marksmen 
keeping up such a fire from the trenches 
that no man ventured to look over the 
{Hirapet. The defences were injured, 
though not breached; but as they did 
not exhibit the appearance of great 
external strength, and time was of 
essential value, from the known en- 
ergy of Soult, who was collecting his 
forces to raise the siege, it was deter- 
mined, without farther delay, to en- 
deavour to carry the fort by assault. 

22. The attack was made by General 
Kempt with five hundred of the third 
division. The night was fine, and the 
arrangements skilfully and correctly 
made : but when the troops by a sud- 
den rush, reached the palisades, they 
found them so far repaired as to 
render entrance impossible; while a 
streaming fire from the top of the 
walls cut down all who paused at that 
post of danger. The crisis soon be- 
came imminent^ and the carnage ter- 
rible, for the enemy's marksmen shot 
fast from the rampart; the alarm-bells 
in the town rang violently, and the 
guns of the castle opened in rear on 
the struggling mass of the assailants. 
Amidst this fearful tumult the cool 
courage of Kempt skilfully directed 
the attack: the troops were drawn 
round to the part of the fort sheltered 
from the fire ; the reserves were quick- 
ly brought up, and sent headlong in 
to support the front. The shock was 
irresistible: in an instant the scaling- 
ladders were applied, and the assail- 
ants with loud cheers mounted the 
rampart; while at the same time the 
axe-men of the light division discov- 
ered the gate in the gorge, and, hew- 
ing down the barriers, also burst in on 
the side next the place. So sudden 



was the onset, so vehement the fight, 
that the garrison, in the confusion, 
forgot> or had not time, to roll over 
the shells and combustibles arranged 
on the ramparts. The British lost 
above three hundred and fifty men in 
this desperate assault, which lasted an 
hour; but it contributed essentially to 
the progress of the siege; for Philip- 
pon had calculated upon retarding the 
besiegers four or five days longer by 
this outwork, and, if the assault had 
not taken place on that day, this would 
actually have happened, as the loop- 
holed galleiy in the counterscarp and 
the mines would by that time have 
been completed. 

23. No sooner did Philippon learn 
the capture of the fort, than he opened 
a tremendous fire upon it from every 
gun on the bastions which could lie 
brought to bear, and with such effect 
that the lodgment effected in it was 
destroyed. As the troops could not 
remain in the work, a sidly to retake 
it with three battalions was attempted, 
but was quickly repulsed. On the fol- 
lowing night, however, the men were 
got under cover, and the second paral- 
lel being completed in advance of the 
fort, enfilading and breaching batteries 
were erected in it; and after five days' 
continued firing, the sap being pushed 
up close to the walls, the Trinidad 
bastion crumbled under the repeated 
strokes of the bullet, and soon three 
large yawning chasms appeared in its 
walls. By the morning of the 6th they 
were all declared practicable ; and 
though the counterscarp was still en- 
tire, and the most formidable prepara- 
tions were evidently making to retrench 
the simimits of the ruined parts of the 
rampart, yet, as Soult was now ap- 
proaching from Andalusia, and Mar- 
mont had concentrated his whole force 
at Salamanca, from whence he was ex- 
pected to menace Ciudad Rodrigo, 
into which the Spaniards had never 
yet, notwithstanding the urgent repre- 
sentations «)f Wellington, thrown any 
provisions, the British general deter- 
mined to hazard an assault on the fol 
lowing day. 

24. The plan of attack was suited 
to the magnitude of the enterprise 
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the extent of the preparations for re- 
pelling it which had been made by the 
garrison, and the known courage and 
ability both of the governor and his 
followers* On the right, Picton's divi- 
sion was to file out of the trenches, 
to cross the Rivillas rivulet, and en- 
deavour to scale the castle walls, not- 
withstanding their rocky elevation and 
imposing height, as soon as the tumult 
at the breaches had drawn the prin- 
cipal attention of the enemy to the 
other side of the fortress. On the left, 
Leith's division was to make a feint 
on the near Pardaleras outwork, and a 
real attack, by escalade, on the more 
distant SanVincente bastion, though 
the glacis was there mined, the ditch 
deep, the scarp twenty- eight feet high, 
and the ramparts lined with bold and 
determined men. In the centre, the 
fourth and light divisions, under Qene- 
ral Colville and Colonel Barnard, were 
to assault the breaches. Like the other 
columns of assault, they were furnish- 
ed with ladders and axes, and preced- 
ed by storming parties of five hundred 
men, led by their respective forlorn- 
hopes. The light division was to as- 
sail the bastion of Santa Maria, the 
fourth that of Trinidad; and the two 
together were nearly ten thousand 
strong. But they had need of all tiieir 
strength : for the enemy was at once 
numerous and skilful, elated by former 
success, and confident of present vic- 
tory ; the ramparts were lofty, the 
breaches steep and narrow, and Philip- 
pon's skill had prepared the most dire- 
ful means of destruction for the dark 
and massy columns that stood in the 
British lines, with hearts beating for 
the assault. 

25. Sixteen chosen companies were 
chaiged with the defence of the three 
breaches, and were arrayed behind the 
parapets which had been constructed 
on the terrepleme of the ramparts; im- 
mediately behind them was placed a 
strong battalion, in a retrenchment 
which had been formed in the rear of 
the menaced bastion; a company of 
sharpshooters occupied a raft which 
was floated in the inundation that im- 
mediately adjoined the foot of the 
breaches and flanked the assaulting 



columns; and another battalion was 
in reserve at the gate of Trinidad, 
ready to carry succour to any point 
which might require it. Every soldier 
had four loaded muskets beside him, 
to avoid the delay of charging them at 
the critical moment; shells were ar- 
ranged in abundance along the para- 
pet, to roll down on the assailants the 
moment they entered the ditch; heavy 
logs were provided, to crush whole files 
by their descending weight; and at 
the summit of each breach an im- 
mense beam of wood, sunk three feet 
deep into the earth at either extrem- 
ity, was placed, thickly studded with 
sword-blades, with the sharp ends turn- 
ed outwards, so as to defy entrance 
alike to strength and courage. Similar 
preparations, with the exception of the 
sword-blades, were made at the castle 
and at the bastion of San Vincente, 
which were menaced by escalade ; and 
pits were dug, in considerable num- 
bers, at the foot of the great breach, 
to entangle or sufibcate the brave men 
who might have descended into the 
fosse. Relying on these preparations 
and their own conscious resolution, 
the French soldiers confidently looked 
down from their lofty ramparts on the 
dark columns of the distant enemy, 
who were arrayed for the assault; and 
many a gallant breast there throbbed 
not less ardently than those of the 
British host> for the decisive moment 
which was to decide this long-contin- 
ued duel between the two nations. 

26. It was intended that the whole 
points should be assailed at once, and 
ten o'clock was the hour assigned for 
the attack. But a bomb having burst 
close to the third division, destined 
for the assault of the castle, and dis- 
covered their position, Picton was 
obliged to hurry on his assault : and 
as the ramparts now streamed out fire 
in all directions, the fourth and light 
divisions could no longer be restrained, 
but silently and swiftly advanced to- 
wards the breaches. At the same 
time, the guard in the trenches, leap- 
ing out with a loud shout, enveloped 
and carried the little outwork of San 
Roque, by which the column attacking 
the castle might have been enfiladed 
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in flank. The storming party at the 
breaches were disooyered as they reach- 
ed the crest of the glacis, by the acci- 
dental explosion of a bomb, and its 
light showed the ramparts crowded 
with dark figures and glittering arms, 
which the next instant were shrouded 
in gloom. Still not a shot was fired 
on either side. Silently the hay packs 
were let down, the ladders placed to 
the counterscarp, and the forlorn-hopes 
and storming parties descended into 
the fosse. Five hundred of the bravest 
were already down and approaching 
the breaches, when a stream of fire 
shot upwards into the heavens, as if 
the earth had been rent asunder. In- 
stantly a crash, louder than the out- 
burst of a volcano, was heard in the 
ditch, and the explosion of hundreds 
of shells and powder-barrels blew the 
men beneath to atoms.* For a mo- 
ment only the light division paused 
on the edge of the crater; then, with 
a shout which drowned even the roar 
of the artillery, they leaped down into 
the fieiy gulf, while at the same mo- 
ment the fourth division came run- 
ning up, and poured over with the like 
fury. 

27. And now a scene ensued unpar- 
alleled even in the long and bloody 
annals of the revolutionary war. Boil- 
ing with intrepidity, the British col- 
umns came rushing on ; and, the rear 
constantly urging on the front, push- 
ed down, no one knew how, into the 
ditch. Numbers, from keeping too 
far to the right, fell into the part in- 
undated, and were drowned ; but the 
dead bodies filled up the ditch, and 
formed a ghastly bridge over which 



- " At a sii 
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From diflferent parts, the burstmg fires are 

driven 
Amid the foe;-*huge conflagration rolls 
From side to side, and mounting to the poles 
Might dry the vapoury moon - while dark as 

night 
Thick smoke obscures the sun and blots the 

light; 
And rumbling peals re-echo long and loud. 
Like thunders breaking from a fearful 

cloud I 
Now firantio sounds in mingled tumults 

rise. 
Of dreadful bowlings, groans, and dying 
cries " 

(hiando FwioiOt book ziv. 



their comrades passed. I* Others, in- 
clining to the left, came to the dry 
part, and escaped a watery grave; but 
they did so only to faXi into the still 
more appalling terrors of fire. The 
space into which both divisions had 
now descended, was a fosse of very 
confined dimensions, with the enemy's 
i*ampart in front and on both flanks : 
so that the troops, crowded together 
in a narrow space at the bottom, were 
exposed to a plunging cross-fire on 
every side except their rear, where 
stood a ravelin filled with British sol- 
diers^ whose loud cheers and incessant 
though ineffectual fire against the para- 
pets, rather augmented than dinunish- 
ed the general confusion. The ene- 
my's shouts, also, from the breaches 
and walls were loud and terrible; and 
the bursting of the shells, the ex- 
plosion of the powder-barrels, the 
heavy crash of the descending logs, 
the continued stream of fire from Uie 
ramparts, the roaring of the guns from 
either flank, and the distant thunder 
of the parallel batteries, which still 
threw howitzers on the breaches, 
formed a scene of matchleas sublimity 
and horror. 

28. Still, even in this awful situa- 
tion, the gallantry of the officers and 
the devotion of the men prompted 
them to the most heroic efibrts : the 
loud shouts of defiance from the ene- 
my were answered by vehement cheers 
even from dying lips, and roused the 
English to maddened efibrts ; again 
and again bands of daring leaders, fol- 
lowed by the bravest of their follow- 
ers, rushed up the breaches, and, de- 
spite every obstacle, reached the sum- 
mits. Vain attempt! The ponder- 
ous beams, thickly studded with sword- 
blades, barred any farther progress: 
the numerous spikes scattered among 
the ruins transfixed their feet; dis- 
chaxiges of grape and musketry, with- 
in pistol-shot on either flanJ^ tore 
down their ranks; and even the des- 
peration of the rear, who strove to 
force the front forward, in order to 
make a bridge of their writhing bodies, 

t ** It is only by the great number of the 
drowned that the others are enabled to pass 
over."— Bblkab^ iv. S5L 
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failed in shaking the steady girdle of 
steeL Some even stroye to make 
their way under it, and, having forced 
their heads through, had their brains 
beat out by the but-ends of the ene- 
my's muskets. Never since the inven- 
tion of firearms had such a slaughter 
taken place within so narrow a space. 
For two hours the men continued in 
that living graven disdaining to retreat, 
imable to advance; and it was not till 
two thousand had fallen in this scene 
of horror, that by Wellington's orders 
they retired to re-form for a second 
assault. 

29. While this tremendous conflict 
was going on at the breaches, a strug- 
gle of a different, but hardly less vio- 
lent kind, took place at the castle. 
There Picton's division were no sooner 
discovered by the explosion of the 
bomb among their nmks, than the 
whole moved forward at a steady pace, 
about half an hour before the fight 
began at the breaches. They crossed 
the stream of the RiviUas by single 
file, under a terrible fire from the ram- 
parts; for the enemy brought every 
gun and musket to biax on the advanc- 
ing mass, and the lig^t which spread 
on all sides showed each man as dear 
as day. Rapidly forming on the other 
side, they rushed quickly ap the rug- 
ged steep to the foot of the castle 
walL There Kempt, who had hibherto 
headed the assault, was struck down, 
and Picton was left alone to conduct 
the column. To the soul of a hero, 
however, he united the skill of a gene- 
ral; and well were both tried on that 
eventful night. Soon the palisades 
were burst through, and in ran Picton 
followed by his men; but when they 
got through and reached the foot of 
the wall, the fire, almost perpendicu- 
lar, was so violent that the troops 
wavered : in an instant the loud voice 
of their chief was heard above the 
din calling on them to advance, and 
they rushed on, bearing on their 
shoulders the ponderous scaling lad- 
ders, which were immediately raised 
against the waU. 

80. Down in an instant, with a 
frightful crash, came huge logs of 
wood, heavy stones, shells, and hand- 



grenades ; while the musketry with 
deadly effect was plied from above, and 
the bursting projectiles, illuminating 
the whole battlements, enabled the 
enemy to take aim with unerring ac- 
curacy. Several of the ladders were 
broken by the weight of the throng 
who pressed up them ; and the men, 
falling from a great height, were trans- 
fixed on the bayonets of their com- 
rades below, and died miserably. Still 
fresh assailants swarmed round the 
foot of the ladders ; hundreds had fall- 
en, but hundreds remained eager for 
the fray. Macpherson of the 45th, 
and Pakenham,* reached the top of 
the rampart, but were instantly and 
severely wounded and thrown down. 
Picton, though wounded, called to his 
men that they had never been defeat- 
ed, and that now was the time to con- 
quer or die. " If we cannot win the 
castle," said he, " let us die upon the 
walls." Animated by his voice, they 
again rushed forward, but again all 
the bravest were struck down. Picton 
himself was badly wotmded; and his 
men, despite all their valour, were 
obliged to recoil, and take shelter 
under a projection of the hiU. 

31. The assault seemed hopeless, 
when the reviving voice of Picton 
again summoned his soldiers to the at- 
tack; and he directed it a little to the 
right of the former attempt, where the 
wall was somewhat lower, and an em- 
brasure promised some facility for en- 
trance. There a young hero. Colonel 
Ridge of the 5th, who had already dis- 
tinguished himself at Ciudad Rodrigo, 
sprang forward, and, calling on the 
men to follow, himself mounted the 
first ladder. " Canch," said he at the 
same time, *' won't you lead the 5th ?"t 
As quick as lightning, the latter as- 
cended the steps of another ladder ; 
his broadsword was in guard above his 
head; his trusty grenadier bayonets 

* Afterwards Sir Edward Pakenham. 

t Lieutenant Oanch of the grenadiers, 5th 
regiment, now Fort -major of Edinbui^h 
C^tle; who, when ho mounted the rampart 
of the castle of Badf^oz, was sufToring under 
a gun - shot wound, yet undosed, received 
on the summit of the great breach of Ciudad 
Bodrigo. — UniUd Serviee Jownal, August 
1833, p. 545. 
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projected from behind on either side; 
and he was first on the summit. Ridge 
in a few seconds mounted the adjoin- 
ing ladder ten yards to his left, and 
both stood side by side on the ram- 
parts.* The shouting troops pressed 
up after them, and the castle was 
won. Speedily the enemy were driven 
through the inner gate into the town ; 
but a reinforcement arrived from the 
French reserve; a sharp firing took 
plaee at the gate, and Ridge fell in the 
glorious sepulchre which lus sword had 
won. The enemy made but a slight 
resistance in the castle after the ram- 
parts were gained, but the fighting 
was still severe in other quarters; and 
Philippon, deeming the escalade of the 
castle impossible, cUsbelieved the officer 
who brought the account of it, and de- 
layed to send succours till the English 
had established themselves in their 
important conquest. 

82. While these furious combats 
were going on at the breaches and in 
the castle, Walker, with his brigade, 
was escalading the distant bastion of 
San Vincente, so that the town was 
literally girdled with fire. They got 
near to the counterscarp undiscovered, 
and immediately, by means of their 
ladders, began to descend into the 
ditch; but at that moment the moon 
shone out, they were observed, and a 
heavy fire began from the walls. The 
Portuguese in the division immedi- 
ately threw down their ladders and 
fled; but the British pushed on and 
soon reached the foot of the rampart 
It proved, however, to be thirty feet 
high; the ladders were too short; a 
mine was sprung beneath their feet; 
the fire from the walls was quick and 
deadly; and logs of wood and shells, 
thrown over, crushed or tore in pieces 
* "Against the fort Binaldo 'gan uproar 
A ladder huge, an hundred steps of heightk 
And on hia arm the same did easily bear 
And move, as winds do reeds or rushes 

light.— 
A mount of ruins, and of shafts a wood. 
Upon his shoulders and his shield he bore, 
One hand the ladder held whereon he stood, 
The other bare his targe his &ce before.— 
Till all that would his entrance bold debar 
He backward drove, upleaped, and possess'd 
The wall, and safe and easy with his blade 
To all that after came the passage made.** 
Tasso, Cfer, lib. xviii. § 75-78. 



whole companies at once. Fortunately, 
during the alarm occasioned by the 
carrying of the castle, the assulants 
discovered a part of the scarp only 
twenty feet high; and there three 
ladders were placed against an empty 
embrasure. The ladders, however, 
were still too short, and the first man 
who got up had to stoop down and 
draw up his comrades, after being 
pushed up by them. Instantly the 
crowds came rushing on; and Walker 
himself, amougthe foremost, was struck 
down on the ramparts, severely but 
not mortally woimded. The troops 
immediately advanced, with a rapid 
step and loud cheers, towards the 
breaches, where the incessant roar 
and awful conflagration told that the 
struggle was still going on. Strenu- 
ously fighting, they took several bas- 
tions, when tiie false alarm of a mine 
being sprung created a panic, and they 
were driven back almost to the one 
they had first won; but a battalion, 
left there, by a crashing volley arrest- 
ed the pursuers, and the troops rally- 
ing again fought on towards the 
breaches, while another body marched 
towards the great square of the town. 
There their bugles sounded an English 
air in the heart of Badajoz ; they were 
answered by a similar note from the 
castle. Soon the breaches were aban- 
doned, and the victors poured in from 
all quarters ; while Philippon crossed 
the bridge and took refuge in Fort 
Christoval, where he surrendered at 
discretion next morning, but not till 
he had sent off messengers to Soult to 
warn him of the disaster, in time to 
avert a greater one from himBelf.f 

83. During the whole of this event- 
ful nighty Wellington remained in one 
position, near the quarries, anxiously 
listening to the awful roar, and re- 
ceiving the aocoimts which the differ- 

t For the description of this memorable 
assault, I have collated the inimitable narra- 
tive of Colonel Napier with the official des- 
patch of Wellington in Gurwood's Despatches, 
and the animated accounts of Colonel Jones, 
Sir Thomas Picton's Memoirs, and the United 
Seorvice Journal ; and added many important 
&cts firom Philippon's official despatch, given, 
with many other valuable documents regard- 
ing the siege, in Bblmas, Joumavx du SUffet 
dam la Pininnde, iv. M2, 86U. 
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«nt &ide8-de-camp brought of the des- 
perate resistance which the troops 
were encountering at the breaches. 
Albeit well aware of the dreadful loss 
which must be going forward, he 
calmly received the intelligence, know- 
ing how much the fate of the war de- 
pended on perseverance at that de- 
cisive moment. At length an officer 
arrived fn>m Picton's division, with 
intelligence that the castle was taken. 
** Who brings that intelligence ? " said 
Wellington in his usual quick decided 
way. ** Lieutenant Tyler," said the 
officer. ''Ah, Tyler I well — are you 
certain, sir?" — "I entered the castle 
with the troops, have just left it, and 
General Picton is in possession." ''With 
how many men ? " — " His division." 
** Return, sir, and desire Qeneral Pic- 
ton to maintain his position at all 
hazards." Enthusiastic joy immedi- 
ately took possession of au present; 
but when Wellington, at a subsequent 
period of the night, learned the full ex- 
tent of the havoc madein his brave men, 
his wonted firmness gave way, and he 
yielded to a passionate burst of grief. 

34. Five thousand men and officers 
had fallen in all during the siege, in- 
cluding seven hundred Portuguese. 
Of these, eight hundred were killed, 
and no less than three thousand five 
hundred had been struck down during 
the assault — an unparalleled loss, 
proving alike the skill and intrepidity 
of the defence, and the desperate 
valour of the attack. But the prize 
was immense, and the consequences of 
the triumph decisive, in the end, of 
the fate of the Peninsula. A place of 
the first order, with the preservation 
of which the honour of three French 
armies had been boimd up, in the best 
condition, garrisoned by five thousand 
choice troops, and commanded by an 
officer of equal courage and ability,* 

* Suchet broke ground before Tarragona 
on the 21st Mav, and the place was finally 
carried by aaaault ou the 28th June, a period 
of thirty-seven days. Suchet's force, which 
was all engaged in the siege, (the enemy's 
disturbing force in the rear being very trif- 
ling), was 21,000; Wellington's at Badigoz. 
22.000.— Suchet's Memoin, it 51, 109; and 
ante. Chap. lxv. § 71. 
VOL. IX. 



had been captured after a siege of 
nineteen days, only eleven of which 
had been with open trenches: less 
than half the time which Suchet, 
with equal means for the actual siege, 
had consumed in the reduction of 
Tarragona. One hundred and seventy 
heavy guns, five thousand muskets, 
and eighty thousand shot> were found 
in the place; three thousand eight 
hundred men, induding the governor, 
Philippon, were made prisoners; thir- 
teen hundred had been killed or 
wounded since the commencement of 
the siege. But, what was of far more 
importance, than even the reduction 
of such a fortress in such a time and 
with such means, Wellington had now 
clearly obtained the superiority over 
the French generals. Their two bor- 
der strongholds, alike a barrier for de- 
fence and a base for offensive opera- 
tions on their side, had been reduced ; 
the path was smoothed for the English 
army into the heart of Spain; and the 
disunion already obvious between the 
imperial marshals might be reasonably 
expected to be increased rather than 
diminished by a disaster which would 
expose them both to the storm of the 
Emperor's wrath. 

35. It would be well for the English 
historian if he could stop here, and 
could recount that his countrymen, 
after having displayed such heroic 
bravery in the assault, had not stained 
their victory by the usual excesses 
which, by the barbarous usages still 
observed in war, are so often, in the 
case of a town carried by assault, 
wreaked on the unoffending citizens. 
But this, unfortunately, is not the 
case : disorders and excesses of every 
soi*t prevailed ; and the British soldiery 
showed, by their conduct after the 
Rtorm, that they inherited their full 
share of the sins, as well as the virtues, 
of the children of Adam. The dis- 
graceful national vice of intemperance, 
in particular, broke forth in its most 
frightful colours. In spite of the ut- 
most efforts of the officers to prevent 
it, disorder became universal. All 
the wine-shops and vaults were brokcu 
open and plundered; pillage became 
P 
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universal; every bouse was rausacked 
for valuables, spirits, or wine; and 
crowds of drunken soldiers, for two 
days and nigbts, tbronged tbe streets; 
wbile tbe breaking open of doors and 
windows, tbe report of casual mus- 
kets, and tbe screams of tbe despoiled 
citizens, resounded on all sides. At 
lengtb, on tbe tbird day, Wellington, 
bigbly incensed at tbe continuance of 
tbe disorders, marcbed two fresh divi- 
sions into tbe town ; a gallows was erect- 
ed in tbe great square, a few of tbe worst 
plunderers were executed, and tbus 
order was restored. Yet even amid 
tbese humiliating scenes many redeem- 
ing traits were exhibited; tbe worst 
characters indeed there, as on all occa- 
sions where popular passions obtain 
full vent, were tbe leaders ; but hun- 
dreds risked, and many lost their lives 
in endeavouring to put a stop to the 
violence. No blood of the unresist- 
ing was shed, and comparatively few 
of the more atrocious crimes usual on 
such occasions were committed. While 
the French conquest of Tarragona, was 
disgraced by the slaughter, on their 
own admission, of four thousand 
chiefly unarmed citizens,* the British 
storm of Badajoz exhibited the glori- 
ous trophy of as many desperate and 
bloodstained enemies rescued from 
death in the moment of hard-earned 
victory: tbe very horror which the 
British officers at the time felt and 
have since expressed at the brutal ex- 
cesses of tbe men, only shows how re- 
pugnant such usages were to the mild 
and humane spirit which prevailed in 
the British army. 

36. Tbe Duke of Wellington said in 
parliament, on occasion of tbe Chartist 
insurrection at Birmingham in July 
1839, that he had seen in bis life many 
towns taken by storm, but be had 
never seen a town treated as that city 
was in that quarter where the rioters 
bad gained the superiority. This ob- 

* "ThiB night was horrible : the blood of 
the Spaniards inundated the streets of this 
unfortunate city, and everything presented 
the frightful but inevitable spectacle of jt 
town taken by storm. The Spaniaitls lost 
four thousand men, including inhabitants." 
— Belicas, Jwimavx det SUget darn la Pinin- 
«We. ilL 047. 



servatiou is clearly well founded in 
tbe sense in which it was obviously 
meant — ^viz., that no part of Badajoz, 
or any other town he had seen ttJkeu 
by assault, was treated so horribly as 
that part of Birmingham was where 
the rioters got the mastery : for if the 
Chartists had bad possession of that 
town for three days, as the troope had 
of Badajoz, they would have burned 
and destroyed the whole edifices it 
contained. In two hours three hun- 
dred Chartists in tbe Bull-ring burned 
three houses, gutted thirty, and con- 
sumed by fire tbe whole furniture 
which they had dragged out before 
tbe eyes of tbe owners; while nothing 
but plunder and intoxication, with a 
few casual conflagrations, to<^ place 
at Badajoz, even during the three days 
the disorders lasted. Memorable ex- 
amples of the increasing moderation 
which the humanity of recent times 
has infused even into the most awful 
of all moments, that of a town taken 
by assault, and of tbe furious passions 
which democratic delusion has in tbe 
same era spread among the corrupted 
members of an opulent and pacific 
community 1 

87. Soult, never dreaming of this 
powerful fortress being carried in so 
short a period, that there hardly seemed 
to be time for tbe breaching batteries 
to have approached the body of the 
place, bad set out from Seville on the 
31st March, with tbe whole force which 
be could collect, and debouched by 
Guadalcanal into the south of Estre- 
madura on the 4th' April. On the 7th 
he was advancing from Fuente del 
Maestro to Santa Marta, at no great 
distance from Badajoz, with twenty- 
five thousand men, prepared to give 
battle to Hill's covering force, which 
was just before him, when the horse- 
men detached by Pbilippon brought 
the intelligence of the fall of that for- 
tress. He immediately retraced his 
steps with great celerity, and regained 
Seville by the 14th; for he was in no 
condition to fight the whole English 
army; and the Andalusian capital — 
which was menaced by Villemur and 
Morillo, who had issued out of Por- 
tugal with four thousand men, and 
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already approached to within ten miles 
of it — loudly called for his protection. 
In the course of the retreat, however, 
the British horse« two thousand strong, 
came up with him near Usagre, and a 
brilliant action took place between the 
former, under Sir Stapleton Cotton, 
and an equal force of the enemy, who 
were broken and pursued four miles in 
great disorder, with the loss of a hun- 
dred andthirtyprisoners, besides near- 
ly as many kiUed and wounded. 

38. A great game now lay before the 
English general, and he was strongly 
tempted to play it. Soult, with a dis- 
posable army of twenty-five thousand 
men only, was in Andalusia, and even 
by raising the siege of Cadiz, and ex- 
posing his troops to be assailed in rear 
by the powerful garrison of that city, 
he could only bring forty thousand 
into the field ; and though they were 
among the very best troops in the 
French army, and commanded by one 
of their ablest generals, yet with forty- 
'five thousand British and Portuguese, 
who were now gathered round his 
standards, Wellington might hope to 
strike a decisive blow against that im- 
portant branch of the enemy's force. 
That he entertained this design is now 
proved by his despatches; but he soon 
received intelligence from the north 
which compelled him to forego these 
prospects, brilliant though they were, 
and attend to the vital point of pre- 
serving his communications, with his 
base of operations. Marmont having 
with infinite difficulty collected fifteen 
days* provisions for his troops, an in- 
dispensable preliminary to entering 
upon the wasted districts around Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo, had advanced from Sala- 
manca in the beginning of April, and 
immediately advanced to that fortress, 
which he invested. Thence pushing 
on past Almeida, he entered Beira with 
above thirty-five thousand men, ravag- 
ing it with the utmost cruelty; and 
Trant and Wilson, who had assembled 
the militia of the province, even with 
the aid of the troops which Welling- 
ton had left to guard the frontier, 
were unable to offer any effectual re- 
sistance, as Silviera had not yet come 
up with that of Entre-Douro-e-Minho. 



89. Trant, however, was not discou- 
raged ; and that enterprising officer 
even formed the daring design of sur- 
prising the French marshal in his head- 
quarters at Sabugal. This was only 
prevented by the singular coincidence 
of Marmont having on the same night 
formed a project of carrying off the 
English commander, which failed from 
a single drummer having accidentally 
discovered the approach of his horse- 
men, and beat the alarm. The enemy 
having approached Celorica, Wilson, 
after having remained at his post there 
to the last moment, retreated after 
having destroyed the magazines. In 
the retreat to that place, the French 
came up with the rear-guaixi of the re- 
tiring militia near the Mondego, who 
immediately, despite all the efforts of 
their officers, dispersed and fled; and 
Marmont, taking advantage of the con- 
sternation, pushed on to Castel Branco, 
where there were large magazines, 
which, however, were fortunately trans- 
ported in safety to the south of the 
Tagus ; while Victor Alten, with his 
German dragoons, crossed that river 
at Villa Velha, leaving the northern 
provinces wholly uncovered. 

40. Urgent as affaii's had now be- 
come to the north of the Tagus, Well- 
ington would not have been diverted 
by these predatory alarms from his 
great object of attacking Soult in An- 
dalusia; but the state of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo and Almeida was such as to call 
for immediate attention. Notwith- 
standing the most urgent representa- 
tions of the English general, the Span- 
ish government had taken no steps for 
provisioning the former of these for- 
tresses, and the Portuguese Regency 
had been so remiss in their exertions 
for putting the latter into a good state 
of defence, that it was hardly secure 
against a coup-de-main. These circum- 
stances rendered it indispensable for 
Wellington to return immediately to 
the Agueda; and accordingly, after 
lingering in the neighbourhood of Ba- 
dajoz a few days, in the hope that 
Soult, stung by the loss of that for- 
tress, would fight a battle to retrieve 
his credit, he broke up for the north 
upon finding that the French marshal 
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had finally retired into Andalusia. The 
army crossed the Tagus at Villa Velha, 
and resumed it-s old position at Fuente 
Guinaldo ; Sir Thomas Qraham, who 
was left with a corps of ten thousand 
men at Badajoz, soon repaired the 
breaches, and put the place in a pos- 
ture of defence; while Marmont re- 
tired without loss across the frontier, 
and put his army into cantonments at 
Salamanca and on the Douro. 

41. Both parties, after this short but 
bloody campaign, stood absolutely in 
need of repose; and the exhausted 
state of the country rendered it impos- 
sible for the British army to move be- 
fore the young green crops afforded a 
supply of food for the horses ; or the 
French, until the harvest had afforded 
the means of replenishing the maga- 
zines of the men. Wellington em- 
ployed this interval in the most stren- 
uous exertions to put the frontier 
fortresses in a good state of defence ; 
and as the supineness of the Spanish 
authorities inspired him with a serious 
dread " that he would lose both Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo and Badajoz before the 
summer was over, by the habits of in- 
dolence and delay in the Spanish na- 
tion," he took the most extraordinary 
measures to guard against the danger. 
With this view, he laid on the Portu- 
guese government the personal respon- 
sibility of victualling Elvas and Bada- 
joz, and employed the whole of the 
carriages and mules belonging to his 
own army in bringing up supplies to 
Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo, his troops 

* "If the Spanish goyemment insists 
upon my placing garrisons in the forts we 
have taken from the enemy, and I have 
made oyer to them, and do not take mea- 
sures to place and support iu them proper 
garrisons, I nove give them notice I will de- 
stroy both Ciudad Bodrigo and Badajoz ; for 
I i-annot be tied by the leg to guard these 
fortresses against the consequence of their 
failure to garrison or provision them." — 
Wellington to Sir H. Wbllesley, 3d May 
1812; GuRwooD, ix. 111. 

t " The Emperor's orders are so precise 
for me to assemble my army in Old Castile, 
that, whatever my own opinion may be on 
the subject, I consider it my duty to con- 
form to them ; but I have done so without 
any hope of a good result. The Emperor 
appears to attach great weight to the effect 
which my demonstrations in the north will 
produce on the mind of Lord Wellington. I 



being meanwhile quartered in such a 
manner as to cover the lines of transit. 
In this way, the object of putting both 
the captured fortresses in a state of 
defence was at length with infinite 
difficulty accomplished, which never 
would have been done by the Spanish 
authorities, although this year, in ad- 
dition to other assistance, they got a 
million sterling in specie from the Brit- 
ish government.* 

42. Great was the indignation of the 
French Emperor when he learned the 
disaster at Badajoz ; which he felt the 
more keenly, as matters had now pro- 
ceeded to such a point in the negotia- 
tions with Russia that war in the north 
was plainly inevitable, and was openly 
prepared for by both the powers. It 
was entirely in consequence of his own 
absurd orders, that the fortress had 
been taken ; for Marmont had clearly 
pointed out, in good time, that Well- 
ington was too well aware of the desti- 
tute condition of his army as to provi- 
sions, to be diverted from his project 
by an irruption into Beira; and that, 
unless both he and Soult succoured 
Badajoz, it would infallibly be taken .f 
Though he could thus with reason cen- 
sure no one but himself for the disas- 
ter. Napoleon, according to his usual 
custom, laid the blame in eveiy other 
quarter : upbraided Marmont bitterly 
for not having acted with more vigour 
on the side of Ciudad Rodrigo and Al- 
meida ; reproached Soult that he did 
nothing with eighty thousand of the 
best troops in the world; and au« 

venture to entertain a contrary opinion, as 
I know that tiiat general is well aware that 
we have no magazines, and appreciates the 
immense difQculties which the country pre- 
sents, from the impossibility of getting sub- 
sistence. Lord Wellington knows perfectly 
that the army of Portugal at this season is 
incapable of acting, and tfaat, if it advanced • 
beyond the frontier, it would be forced to 
return after a few days, after having lost all 
its horses. He will never be disquieted by 
apprehensions of a siege of Ciudad Bodrigo^ 
as he knows we have no heavy artillery. 
The Emperor has ordered great works at 
Salamanca ; he appears to forget that we 
have neither provisions to feed the work- 
men nor money to pay them, and that we 
are in every service on the verge of star- 
vation."— Marshal Marmont to Berthier. 
2d March 1812, No. H; Belhas^ i Ap- ' 
pendix. 
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nounoed his iotention, upon his return 
from Poland, of assuming in person the 
direction of af&irs in the Peninsula.* 

48. Meanwhile, howeyer, he deemed 
the time now arrived when he might 
begin to throw off the mask, and carry 
into execution his long-cherished pro- 
ject for the incorporation of the north- 
em provinces of Spain with the French 
empire. Catalonia, accordingly, was 
declared an integral part of the French 
territory, and divided into four depart- 
ments, each with its chief town, pre- 
fect, and all the other appendages of 
the empire. Great undertakings were 
at the same time set on foot, to insure 
the communication between the east- 
em Pyrenees and the banks of the 
Ebro. A new highway was opened 
from Mongat to Cabello, a distance of 
ten leagues, to avoid the fire of the 
English cruisers, which in that part of 
the old road commanded its course; 
another from Figueras to Olot, to 
avoid the defiles of Castelf ollit, so cele- 
brated in the Wars of the Succession ; 
two others were opened from Palamos 
on the coast to Qerona; and a thiixl 

* " Instead of studying and seeking to 
catch the spirit of the Emperor's instruc- 
tions, you seem to have taken a pleasure in 
not understanding them, and to have car- 
ried out directly the reverse of their inten- 
tions. The Emperor earnestly recommends 
you to do yonr utmost to prevent forty thou- 
sand English fh>m ruining the afbirs of Spain, 
which will infallibly hapiien if the command- 
ers of the different corps are not animated by 
that zeal for the public service, and pure 
patriotism, which can alone vanquish every 
obstade, and prevent any sacrifice of the pub- 
lic interest to individual humour. On his re- 
turn from Poland, the Emperor will himself 
take the command in Spain." — Bebthixr to 
Habmomt, Idth April 1812; Bxlmas, No. 96, 
App. vol. i. 

" The Emperor asks himself, Duke, how 
is it possible that six thousand English, and 
four or five thousand Portuguese, have car- 
ried off the magazines ot Herida, advanced 
to the confines of Andalusia, and remained 
there a month in presence of your army, 
composed of eighty thousand of the best 
troops in the world, and able to assemble 
lizty thousand present under arms, vTith a 
eavaixy so superior in numbers? Form in- 
stantly a corps of twenty thousand men of 
your best troops, and enter the Aleotejo. 
This order is imperative. The Emperor is 
distressed that so noble an army has vet 
achieved nothing against the English.*'^ 
Bbrthisb to SouLT, 19th February 1812; 
Bblmas, i. App. No. 92^ p. 026. 



commenced from Palamos to Figueras 
by Pals, across the often flooded plains 
which lay between the great canal and 
the Ter. Fresh fortified ix)ets were 
everywhere established, and several 
points strongly barricaded ; in particu- 
lar, the convent of the Capucines at 
Mataro. Thus everything conspired 
to indicate that Napoleon was reso- 
lutely bent on consolidating the an- 
nexation of Catalonia to the French 
empire ; and yet never was a step more 
injudicious in itself, or more likely to 
prove prejudicial to his own interests 
and that of his family in that country. 
It at once entailed a burdensome ac- 
quisition on France, the evils of de- 
fending which would probably exceed 
its advantages; overstepped the dur- 
able barrier which nature has for ever 
established between the two king- 
doms in the Pyrenees ; exasperated his 
brother, for the preservation of whose 
throne he had made such long- con- 
tinued efforts, and alienated the affec- 
tion even of his own partisans in the 
Peninsula from a dynasty which thus 
commenced its career by inducing the 
partition of the monarchy. 

44. Considerable reductions took 
place in the EVench troops in the Pen- 
insula in May, in consequence of the 
necessity to which the Emperor was 
reduced of accumulating his whole 
disposable force to swell tiie enormous 
preparations for the Russian campaign. 
Borsenne re-entered France with the 
Imperial Guard, ten thousand strong ; 
the division Palombini was drawn from 
Suchet in the kingdom of Valencia; 
and the armies of the south, of the 
centre, and of Portugal, were weakened 
by twelve thousand veteran infantry, 
and two divisions of dragoons; while 
six Polish regiments, under Chlopiki, 
took their course from the army of 
Aragon for the shores of the Vistula. 
The total amount of the troops thus 
withdrawn was little short of forty 
thousand men ; but the imperial mus- 
ter-rolls still exhibited an array of two 
hundred and eighty thousand soldiers 
in Spain,+ of whom two hundred and 
thirty thousand were present with the 

t See Imperial Murter-BoUt, 15th Uaf 
1812 ; Appendix, P, Chap. Lxviix. 
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eagles. On the other hand, the Brit- 
ish forces in Portugal at this period 
amounted to fifty-three thousand in- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery, of whom 
seven thousand five hundred were 
horse; and the Portuguese were about 
twenty -seven thousand— in all eighty 
thousand men.* But though the health 
of the troops materially improved in 
May, while they lay in cantonments on 
the Coa, yet such was the general sick- 
ness which prevailed, especially among 
the newly arrived regiments, at a sub- 
sequent period, that the whole force 
which Wellington could ever, during 
the campaign, collect under his stan- 
dards, was fifty-seven thousand men. 
Of these twelve thousand were under 
the orders of Hill in Estremadura, and 
forty-five thousand under his own com- 
mand on the Ciudad Rodrigo frontier. 
Thus, so immense were the resources 
of the French Emperor, that, notwith- 
standing all his drafts for the Russian 
war, his effective forces in the Penin- 
sula were still four times as numerous 
as those of the English general; and it 
must always be a matter of pride to 
the British historian, that both Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Badajoz had been taken, 
and the flood of imperial fortune turn- 
ed to ebb, before any drafts had been 
made from the French armies in Spain, 
and when Wellington was still con- 
fronted by the immense force with 
which Napoleon had laid his iron grasp 
on the Peninsula. 

45. The Anglo -Portuguese army, 
however, had now, from the experience 
of five successive campaigns, attained 
to an extraordinary degree of perfec- 
tion ; and its central position and water- 
carriage in rear, in a great measure 
compensated its inferiority in numbers 
to the vast but scattered legions of 
Napoleon. It was no longer a body of 

* The exact ntimbors of the British were, 
on 25th March 1812,— 

Infantry, .... 42,289 

Cavalry 7,558 

Artillery, .... 3,322 

Total, . . 68,169 
The loss at Badiyjoz was more tban com- 
pensated by reinforcements which arrived 
in May, before the troops took the field. — 
Adjutant -Genend' 8 Report^ Appendix, 18; 
JoMES, vol. IL 



braveanddisciplined but inexperienced 
men, admirable for a single fight, but 
unacquainted with the varied duties, 
and sinking under the protracted fa- 
tigues of a campaign : experience, the 
best of all instructors, had in a few 
years conferred ages of education. Ne- 
cessity, the mother not less of acquisi- 
tion than of invention, had made both 
soldiers and officers acquainted with 
their most important duties ; suffering, 
the most effectual regulator of impetu- 
ous dispositions, had cooled down the 
undue vehemence of youthful aspira- 
tion into the regulated valour of tried 
subordination. The British army now 
set forth in its career, confident not 
merely of conquering the enemy in the 
field, but of pi'evailing over him in the 
campaign. The difficulties of sieges, 
the duties of retreat, the necessity of 
protracted evolutions, had become fami- 
liar to all. It was universally felt that 
war is a complicated as well as a diffi- 
cult science, but that there were none 
of its contingencies with which the 
British soldiers were not familiar, and 
none of its duties to which the British 
generals were not adequate. For the 
first time in English history, a British 
army now took the field in numbers 
somewhat approaching to those of the 
continental powers, and with the expe- 
rience of actual warfare superadded to 
the native courage of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and the acquired energy of Eng- ' 
lish freedom. And in the consequences 
of this combination — the campaigns of 
Salamanca, Vittoria, and Waterloo — ^is 
to be seen the clearest evidence of the 
incalculable effect it was fitted to have 
produced on human affairs, and deci- 
sive proof of the universal empire to 
which it must have led, if its freebom 
energies, like those of Rome, had been 
exclusively directed to military con- 
quest, and its mission from Providence, 
instead of being the spreading the 
blessings of religion and the light of 
knowledge through the wilderness of 
nature, had been that of subjugating 
the states of civilised man. 

46. The capture of Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Badajoz, like the wrenching out 
of two huge corner-stones, loosened the 
whole fabric of French power in Spain; 
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notlung was wanting but a blow at its 
heart to make the whole edifice crum- 
ble into ruins. But whether to deliver 
that blow against Marmont in the 
north, or Jourdau in the centre, was 
the question. Wellington, j udging like 
Kapoleon that the vital point in Spain 
was the line of communication between 
Bayonne and Madrid, wisely chose the 
former; but, before commencing his 
operations, he resolved to strike a blow 
at the French fortifications recently 
erected at Almaraz, which commanded 
the important bridge of boats over the 
Tagus at that place, their shortest and 
best line of communication from the 
southern to the northern banks of the 
river. All the permanent bridges, from 
Toledo downwards, had been destroyed 
by one or other of the belligerents in 
the course of the war; and the roads 
leadine from them, being almost all 
over mountaiiv ridges, were scarcely 
practicable for carriages. Seneilitle of 
the importance of the only one remain- 
ing at Almaraz, Napoleon had some 
time before directed Karmont to con- 
struct strong works at both its extrem- 
ities, capable of securing them alike 
against the Spanish guerillas and the 
British incursions ; and the French 
marshal had, in pursuance of Ms in- 
structions, constructed forts at that 
important point of a very solid descrip- 
tion. On the left bank, the bridge 
was protected by the tite-de-porU, Lu- 
gar Nuevo. In front of that work, 
and to secure an eminence which com- 
manded it on the left bank, was the 
Fort Napoleon, a semicircular redoubt 
constructed of earth, and commanded 
in the goi^ by a square loopholed 
tower of solid masonry. At a still 
greater distance, about a league from 
the Tagus, the fort of Mirabete had 
.been constructed in the gorges of the 
mountains, forming the southern bar- 
rier of the valley of the Tagus, and 
commanding the road to Truzillo, the 
only route in that quarter practicable 
for artillery. Finally, on the right 
bank of the Tagus was the Fort Ra- 
gusa, placed on an eminence a hundred 
yards from the river, so situated as to 
command the other fortifications at the 
bridge-head, and deprive the enemy of 



an advantageous point for attacking 
them; it was a square fort with bas- 
tions, having witlun it a high masonry 
tower of four feet in thickness, loop- 
holed, and enclosing a great depot of 
provisions. These works were armed 
with eighteen pieces of cannon, and 
garrisoned by a battalion and several 
companies of gunners ; in all, about 
eleven hundred men. 

47. To destroy these formidable for- 
tifications at this important passage. 
Hill was intrusted with a light column 
of six thousand men, including four 
hundred horse, and twelve light and 
six heavy guns. The operation, how- 
ever, whidb had been originally pro- 
jected by Wellington previous to the 
attack on Badajoz, had now become 
one of extreme difficulty; for not only 
was Drouet, with nine thousand men 
belonging to Soult's forces, lying at 
Hinojoza, nearer to Merida than Hill 
was to Almaraz, but Foy's division of 
Marmont's army was at Talavera, in 
the valley of the Tagus; and d'Armag- 
nac, with a considerable body from the 
army of the centre, was also in the 
neighbourhood of that river. Thus, 
when the English general advanced so 
far up the vidley of the Tagus as Al- 
maraz, he was in a manner surroimded 
by enemies ; for two divisions, each 
stronger than his own, lay at no great 
distance in his fi'ont ; and another by 
a rapid march might from the south 
intercept his retreat. To provide against 
these dangers, Graham, with two divi- 
sions and Cotton's cavalry, was ad- 
vanced to the neighbourhood of Porta- 
legre, so as to be in a situation to ad- 
vance to Hill's support if required. 
But still Drouet, by a rapid march, 
might interpose between him and Hill, 
and beat them in detail ; and the 
French in the upper part of the valley 
of the Tagus might suddenly fall with 
superior forces upon the troops so far 
pushed on as the bridge of Almaraz, 
and destroy them before anv succour 
arrived. Thus the utmost celerity and 
secresy were essential to the success 
of the enterprise. 

48. The better to deceive the enemy 
as to the real point of attack, rumours 
were spread that the invasion of An- 
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dalusia was in contemplation, and the 
militia of the Alentejo were moved to- 
wards Niebla, to give the greater ap- 
pearance of probability to the account; 
while the bridge at Merida» which had 
been broken down during the opera- 
tions against Badaioz, was restored 
with the professed intention of trans- 
porting Hill's battering and pontoon 
train, which had been formed at Elvaa, 
to the same destination. These pre- 
cautions so completely imposed upon 
the enemy, that, although the bridge 
at Merida required a fortnight for its 
repair, and Hill, in consequence, could 
not break up from his cantonments at 
Almendralejo till the 12th, no suspi- 
cion existed on the part of the French 
generals as to the quarter where the 
blow was to be struck. On the morn- 
ing of the 16th the troops reached 
Jaraicejo, and the following day arrived 
at the mountain range which separates 
the valley of the Tagus from that of the 
Guadiana^ and in the highest part of 
the gorge in which the castle of Hira- 
bete was placed. By drawing a range 
of fieldworks from this fort across the 
pass to a fortified house on the other 
side of the main road, the French had 
completely blocked up the only route 
practicable for artillery from the Gua- 
diana to Almaraz. After reconnoi- 
tring the works in the pass, Hill, find- 
ing that the delay which had occurred 
in the march of his troops had rendered 
a surprise impossible, judged it most 
advisable not to attempt to force a 
passage; but, leaving his artillery at 
the summit of the sierra^ at dark the 
next evening began to descend a rug- 
ged road, passable only for infantry, 
by the village of Romangorda, towards 
Almaraz; and, by taking every ima- 
ginable precaution against discovery, 
reached the close vicinity of Fort Na- 
poleon, unobserved by the enemy, be- 
fore daybreak on the following morn- 
ing. 

49. Though the head of the column 
under General Howard got to the point 
of attack in such good time, yet such 
were the difficulties of a march six 
miles long through the mountains, that 
a considerable time elapsed before the 
rear was sufficiently dosed up to per> 



mit an attack. Fortunately, during 
this anxious interval, the troops were 
concealed by a deep intervening ravine 
and some small hills from the enemy's 
observation ; and the .French soldiers 
on Fort Napoleon were crowding the 
ramparts, listening to the sound of 
cannon which now came rolling down 
from Fort Mirabete, and observing the 
volumes of smoke which mingled with 
the clouds on the summit of the gierrOf 
when a loud shout broke on their ears, 
and the rush of British bayonets was 
upon them. Though surprised at the 
suddenness of the attack, they were 
not unprepared, as they had received 
intelligence of Hill's being in the vicin- 
ity, and the garrison of Fort Napo- 
leon had in consequence been strongly 
reinforced by some troops in the neigh- 
bourhood. A crashing volley of grape 
and musketry at once struck the head 
of the Britifdi column ; but the men 
rushed on, headed by the gallant How- 
ard, in the most* undaunted manner, 
and, applying the scaling ladders to 
the scarp, commenced &e escalade. 
The ladders were much too short for 
the whole height, but they enabled 
them to reach an intermediate ledge 
or herm as it is technically called ; and 
having got up, the assailants found it 
so brcMid that the ladders were a second 
time applied from it as a base,-and the 
summit was reached. Instantly a loud 
cheer announced the success of the 
enterprise ; the soldiers from behind 
came rushing over; victors and van- 
quished, pell-mell, swept on to the 
central tower, which was carried in the 
first tumult of success. The garrison 
upon this fled in dismay to the bridge, 
closely followed by the pursuers, who, 
in the general confusion, got through the 
tite-de-powt ; while the governor of Fort 
Ragusa, on the opposite side, seized 
with a sudden panic, not only cut the 
bridge before half his own men had got 
over, but hastily, and before he was 
attacked, abandoned his own fort, and 
retreated to Talavera. Thus the whole 
works on both sides of the river, with 
all their artillery and immense stores, 
fell into the hands of the British, who 
also made two hundred and fifty pri- 
soners, among whom was the govemcir 
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of Fort Napoleon, with the loss only 
of a hundred and eighty men. 

50. Having effected this brilliant ex- 
ploit, Hill immediately destroyed all 
the forts, burned the bridge and stores, 
and on the same day retraced his steps 
to Fort Mirabete in the mountains, 
which, entirely isolated and environed 
by enemies, might now be expected to 
fall an easy pi-ey. In effect, operations, 
with every prospect o^ success, were 
commencing next day against this 
stronghold, against which the heavy 
guns had already been brought up, 
when an incorrect report, transmitted 
by Sir William Erskiue, as to Soult 
with a formidable force being already 
in Estremadiura, obliged HUl, much 
against his Will, to abandon this second 
prize when just about to fall into his 
hands, and retire to Merida, which he 
reached on the 26th, after having suf- 
fered no molestation from the enemy. 
Foy meanwhile hastened from Tala- 
vera to Almaraz with his division ; but 
he arrived only in time to witness the 
expiring flames of the conflagration 
which had consumed the bridge and 
works; and Hill quietly resumed his 
old quarters in the neighbourhood of 
Badajoz. Wellington, however, who 
was aware that Erskine's false alarm 
was occasioned entirely by an exagger- 
ated and confused account of Drouet's 
movements, and that Soult was too far 
distant to be capable of doing mischief, 
was justly dissatisfied at this unlucky 
mistake, which rendered the success of 
theenterprieenotso complete asitother- 
wisemighthave been ; and he expressed 
his complaints on the want of judg- 
ment in separate command on the part 
even of his bravest generals in his pri- 
vate despatches to government. But 
the truth is, that the evil was owing to 
a general cause, not imputable to any 
individual as a fault ; and it is part of 
the price which the nation pays for 
those free institutions, and that gene- 
ral intelligence to which its greatness 
has been owing. They bring the mass 
of the people, who are incapable of judg- 
ing correctly on the subject, to pass an 
opinion on the actions 6f all public 
functionaries, and thus paralyse them, 
when left to their own responsibility, 



by the painful reflection, that difficulty 
will not be considered, nor failure for- 
given, by those to whom, nevertheless, 
the final decision on all measures of 
importance is committed. 

51. Ballasteros took advantage of 
the absence of Soult, during his march 
towards Estremadura, to attack with 
his whole force, six thousand strong, 
a French detachment stationed at Bor- 
nos, a central position between Cadiz 
and Seville, which covered the princi- 
pal communications between these 
points. This attempt, however, prov- 
ed most unfortunate; and demonstrat- 
ed how little reliance, notwithstanding 
all their experience and suii'ering, was 
to be placed on the Spanish troops. 
Conroux, who commanded the French, 
cautiously kept within his intrenched 
camp, as if fearful of a combat. This 
led the presumptuous Spaniards to 
imagine that he would fall an easy 
prey ; and they accordingly assaulted 
the intrenched camp in a very disor- 
derly manner. The result was as 
might easily have been foreseen. So 
far from waiting for the enemy behind 
his fieldworks, Conroux sallied forth 
unexpectedly upon them as they first 
came within fire, and instantly put 
them to the rout with the loss of above 
fifteen hundred killed and wounded. 
The remainder, utterly disorganised, 
were driven for refuge to their old 
quarters in the camp of St Roque, im- 
der the cannon of Gibraltar. This dis- 
aster was the more sensibly felt by 
Welling^n, that it enabled Soult, now 
relieved from all disquietude about his 
rear, to reinforce Drouet in Estrema- 
dura with two divisions of cavalry and 
one of infantry, which raised his force 
to twenty-one thousand men, of whom 
three thousand were superb horse ; and 
this at a time when the imprudent 
daring of the English dragoons under 
Slade drew them, in an action with the 
French cavalry imder Lallemand, into 
an ambuscade, where they were ulti* 
mately defeated with the loss of one 
himdred and fifty men. 

52. As matters had now assumed a 
serious aspect in Estremadura, and 
Wellington was anxious to be relieved 
from aU anxiety in that quarter before 
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undertaking his projected oflfenaive 
movement in the northern provinces, 
he raised the force under Hill, who had 
assumed the command there in conse- 
quence of Sir Thomas Graham having 
been obliged by ill health to return to 
England, to the amount of twenty 
thousand British and Portuguese, and 
three thousand Spaniards, of whom 
two thousand five hundred were horse ; 
and recommended him, if pressed, to 
fall back and give battle on the field of 
Albuera. Drouet's force, though some- 
what inferior in numerical amount, 
was fully equal in real efficiency, from 
the homogeneous quality of the troops 
of which it was composed ; and every- 
thing, therefore, seemed to prognosti- 
cate a second important battle to the 
south of Badajoz. Nevertheless it did 
not take place, and the early period of 
the campaign passed away without any 
event of note in that quarter. Drouet, 
whose instructions from Soult were 
discretionary, to fight or not as occa- 
sion might oflfer, was too strongly im- 
pressed with the recollection of the 
dreadful battle last year at Albuera, 
to venture upon a second action on 
equal terms on the same ground, and 
accordingly he did not advance beyond 
Almendralejo. On the other hand, 
Hill, whom the brilliant and daring ex- 
ploits at Aroyo des Molinos and Al- 
maraz had inspired with a well-founded 
confidence both in his own talents and 
the quality of his soldiers, had the rare 
patriotic - spirit to obtain the mastery 
of the strongest motives of individual 
ambition, and risk nothing where he 
might fairly have anticipated earning 
immortal fame, lest he should interfere 
with the grand operations undertaken 
by Wellington in peraon on the banks 
of the Tormes. 

53. Wellington's preparations for 
this important movement had now 
nearly reached their maturity. With 
infinite care he had established a pow- 
erf ul military police in his army, the of- 
ficers of which were intrusted with the 
most extensive powers of summary chas- 
tisement, and which promised to pro- 
duce, as in effect it did, that incompar- 
able discipline and order in the field, by 
which, not less than its astonishing 



victories, this army was ever afterwards 
distinguished. A month's provision 
for the army was by the greatest efiforts 
got together and stored in Ciudad 
Rodrigo, even though the scarcity of 
money at headquarters at that period 
was such — owing to the vast prepara- 
tions of France and Russia for the 
gigantic contest approaching in the 
north of Europe, as well as the long- 
continued drain of the Peninsular War 
— ^that specie was absolutely not to be 
had, and the English general had never, 
since the commencement of the con- 
test, been reduced to such straits by 
its want. Several hundred carts, which 
had been collected for the siege of 
BadtCjoz, were suddenly moved towards 
Ciudad Rodrigo from the neighbour- 
hood of that fortress and the Caldao 
river, where they had been hitherto em- 
ployed in the important work of victual- 
ling its garrison for two months, which 
had at length been accomplished ; the 
heavy howitzers and some eighteen* 
pounders were secretly fitted on tra- 
velling-carriages at Almeida; and by 
the genius of Colonel Sturgeon of the 
engineers, the broken arch in the noble 
Roman bridge of Alcantara, a hundred 
feet wide and nearly a hundred and 
thirty high, was restored by means of 
a suspension communication formed of 
cables, so strongly twisted together, 
and so firmly fastened at either end, 
that the heaviest guns passed over in 
safety. Thus a more direct line of in- 
tercourse across the Tagus was opened 
between the two British armies than 
that of which they had formerly made 
use at Villa Velha. 

54. So vast were the French forces 
still in the Peninsula, notwithstanding 
all the drafts for the Russian war, that 
Soult was not only secure in Andalu- 
sia, but at the very time when Well- 
ington was preparing for a great irrup- 
tion into the northern provinces of 
Spain, he was taking measures for an 
invasion of the southern ones of Por- 
tugal. His plans for this purpose had 
for nearly two years been in prepara- 
tion ; and with such prudence were 
they conceived, and so lai^ge was the 
force at his disposal for their execu- 
tion, that it was a mere question of 
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time which general should move first; 
and which, by obtaining the initiative, 
should succeed in driving the other 
from the Peninsula. For the success 
of this design it was indispensable that 
his rear should be secured, save against 
an incursion from the Isle of Leon, in 
which quarter Victor's gigantic lines 
apx>eared a sufficient barrier; and with 
this view he had resolved to crush Bal- 
lasteros, reduce Tarifa, Alicante, and 
Carthagena ; and having thus pacified 
Andalusia, to intrust its defence to 
Victor and the Spanish troops, nearly 
twenty thousand strong, raised in the 
province; while he himself, with his 
whole disposable force, about forty 
thousand veteran troops, should carry 
the war into the Alentejo, and threaten 
Lisbon on its least protected side. The 
effect of this, he hoped, even in the 
least favourable view, would be to draw 
Wellington back to his old stronghold at 
Torres Vedras; Marmont could mean- 
while operate against his retiring col- 
umns; and even if he were able to make 
head against both, still the result would 
be, that the credit of the French arms 
would be restored, new fields of plun- 
der opened, and the war driven up in- 
to a comer of the Peninsula. The 
repulse at Tarifa, in the close of the 
preceding year, had delayed thisj pro- 
ject; but the rashness and consequent 
rout of Ballastei'os at Bomos had again 
smoothed the way for its execution. 
He only waited for the reaping of the 
harvest, to collect provisions for the 
enterprise : and in the meanwhile, the 
better to conceal his real object, he 
began a serious bombardment of the 
long-beleaguered Isle of Leon ; and huge 
mortars, constructed to carry three 
miles, from the advanced works of Tro- 
cadero now for the first time carried the 
flames of war into the streets of Cadiz. 
55. From intercepted returns which 
at this period fell into Wellington's 
hands, through the never- ceasing ac- 
tivity of the Spanish guerillas, the real 
force at the disposal of the French mar- 
shals was accurately ascertained, and 
it was still much more considerable 
than he had been led to imagine. 
Sachet had seventy-six thousand men 
in Catalonia and Valencia, of whom 



sixty thousand were present with the 
eagles ; forty-nine thousand, of whom 
thirty -eight thousand were effective, 
composed the army of the north in 
Biscay and Navarre, of which two divi- 
sions were destined to reinforce Mar- 
mont; nineteen thousand, nearly all 
effective, lay under Jourdan at Madrid, 
and might be reckoned on as a reserve 
to support any quarter which might 
be exposed to danger; while exposed 
to the brant of the conflict, Soult, 
with sixty -three thousand, of whom 
fifty-six thousand were present with 
the eagles, occupied Andalusia and 
the southern parts of Estremadura; 
and Marmont with seventy thousand, 
of whom fifty - two thousand were 
effective, guarded Leon, Old Castile, 
and the Asturias, in addition to twelve 
thousand who were on the march to 
join him from France. In all, three 
himdred thousand men, of whom two 
hundred and forty thousand were effec- 
tive in the field, besides forty thousand 
Spaniards, who had been enrolled under 
the imperial banners and brought to a 
comparatively efficient state : a mighty 
array — strong in its numbers, its gen- 
erals, its discipline, and its recollec- 
tions; but weakened by internal divi- 
sions, paralysed by the devastation of 
plunder, scattered for the necessity of 
subsistence. Into the midst of this 
host of enemies, Wellington was about 
to throw himself with sixty thousand 
effective men, of whom forty thousand 
were under his own immediate orders, 
and twenty thousand under those of 
Hill : but this force was confident of 
victory, skilfully led and amply sup- 
plied; possessed of an internal line of 
communication,en j oy ing the confiden ce 
of the inhabitants, and strengthened 
by the justice with which its proceed- 
ings had been directed. 

56. All things being in readiness, 
Wellington, on the 13th June, obosseo 
THE AauEDA, and commenced that 
campaign which has rendered his name 
and his country immortal. Four days 
afterwards he reached Salamanca, and 
passed the Tormes in four columns by 
the fords of Santa Martha and Los 
Cantos; Marmont retiring as he ad- 
vanced, after throwing garrisons into 
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the forts of the town« and the castle of 
Alba de Tormes, which commanded 
an important passage oyer the river. 
Then was seen the profound hatred 
with which the Peninsular people were 
animated against their GaJlic oppres- 
sors, and the vast amount of evil which 
they had received at their hands. Sa- 
lamanca instantly became a scene of 
rejoicing; the houses were illuminated, 
the people alternately singing and weep- 
ing for joy; while the British army 
passed triumphantly through theshout- 
ing crowd, and took a position on the 
hill of San Chlistoval, about three 
miles in advance of the town. It was 
no wonder such joy was evinced at 
their deliverance from a bondage which 
had now endured four years. Inde- 
pendent of innumerable acts of extor- 
tion and oppression during their stay, 
the French had destroyed thirteen out 
of twenty-five convents, and twenty- 
two out of twenty-five colleges, in that 
celebrated seat of learning, the stones 
of which were built up into three forts, 
which now, in a military point of view, 
constituted the strength of the place. 
57. San Vincent, named from the 
large convent which it enclosed, and 
situated on a perpendicular cliff which 
overhung the Tormes, was the most 
important of these strongholds. The 
two other forts, called Cajetano and 
La Merced, were also placed on the 
loftiest of the steep eminences with 
which this romantic city abounds; and 
the whole three had bomb-proof build- 
ings, deep ditches, perpendicular scarps 
and counterscarps, and other defences 
which could only be reduced by a re- 
gular siege. They were accordingly 
immediately invested, and on the se- 
cond day after ground had been broken, 
the heavy guns began to batter in 
breach; and the artUlei*y ammunition 
having become scanty from this unex- 
pected resistance, an opening made in 
the palisades, considerable injury done 
to the scarp, and a part of the wall of 

* This brave man was sligrhtly wounded 
enrly in the attack, as he headed the troops, 
and remoTed to a little disttmoe in the rear 
to have the wonnd dressed. The surgeon 
waa in the act of doing so, when the cry 
arose that the troops were driven back: 



the convent within fallen, an attempt 
was made to carry the forts of Caje- 
tano and La Merced by escalade. The 
attempt, however, though gallantly 
conducted by General Bowes,* failed, 
after one hundred and twenty men had 
fallen, from the entrance being still 
blocked up and impassable : and the 
operations were again unavoidably sus- 
pended from want of ammunition; 
while the aspect of a£Ekirs on the out- 
side of the ciiy seemed to prognosti* 
cate an immediate and decisive battle. 
58. Marmont took steps to collect 
his whole army on the Douro, between 
the 16th and 19th, with the exception 
of Bonnet's division, which was still in 
the Asturias, and, having actually con- 
centrated four divisions of in&intry, 
and a brigade of cavalry, moved for- 
ward with about twenty-five thousand 
men. Wellington had taken every 
imaginable precaution, by directing the 
Conde d'Amarante to move out of the 
north of Portugal, Castanos with the 
army of Galicia to attack Astorga, and 
all the guerilla chiefs in the north of 
Spain to harass the enemy's rear, to 
prevent such an accumulation of force 
against him. But the French gave 
themselves very little concern about 
these desultory efforts, and directed 
almost their whole force against the 
English anny. Upon the approach of 
so formidable a body, concentrated in 
their position on the heights of San 
Christoval, a great battle was expected 
in both armies for the following day. 
The crisis, however, passed over with- 
out any event of importance. Mar- 
mont, after lying two days close to the 
British line, during which he was joined 
by three divisions of infantry and a 
brigade of cavalry, raising his force to 
nearly forty thousand men, of whom 
three thousand two hundred were cav- 
alry, and seventy-two pieces of cannon, 
deemed them too strongly posted to 
admit of successful attodc, and, de- 
camping on the 23d, made a show of 

Bowes, hurt as he was, immediatelv hasten- 
ed to t^e front to rally the men, led them 
back to the foot of the walls, and was there 
shot through the heart — Welunoton to 
LoBD LivRRrooi^ 26th June 1812; QuB' 
WOOD, ix. 255. 
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crossing the Tonnes and threatening 
the British line of communication, in 
the hope that they would in conse- 
quence draw back in that quarter, and 
an opportunity might occur of canying 
off the beleaguered garrisons. In this 
hope, however, he was disappointed; 
for Wellington stood firm, merely pass- 
ing a brig»ie of Bock's German horse 
across the river to watch his move- 
ments. Next day Marmont sent twelve 
thousand men across the Tonnes, and 
seemed disposed to follow with his 
whole force: but Bock's steady dra- 
goons retired slowly and in admirable 
order before them, and two divisions 
were immediately sent across to restore 
the balance on the other side; upon 
discovering which, the enemy desisted 
from their attempt, repassed the Tor- 
mes by the fords of Huerta, and re- 
sumed their former position in front 
of San Christoval.* 

59. While these movements were 
going forward in the rear of the be- 
siegers, a fresh supply of ammunition 
was received in the trenches, and the 
fire of the breaching batteries was re- 
newed in a much more effective man- 
ner. On the evening of the 26th, red- 
hot shot, which had been prepared in 
the town, were thrown into the forts, 
which speedily set them on fire; and 
though the garrisons at first, with 
great activity, extinguished the flames, 
yet the bombardment having been con- 
tinued with much vigour al] night, 
next momlDgthe conventof SanY incent 
was in a blaze, and the breach of Fort 
Cajetano so much widened that it was 
plainly practicable, and the storming 
party was formed. The white flag was 
then hoisted from Cajetano, and a par- 
ley ensued ; but Wellington, deeming 
this only an ai'tifice to gain time, al- 

• The fiiculty of rapidly withdrawing the 
mind from one subject and fixing it on an- 
other of a different description, is one of the 
surest marks of the highest class of intellec- 
tual powers. Of this a remarkable instance 
occuiTed at this period : for Wellington, on 
the day when he lay at Sim Ghristovat in 
front of the French army, hourly expecting 
a battle, wrote out in the field a long and 
minute memorial on the establishment of a 
bank at Lisbon on the principles of the Eng- 
lish ones. — Wellington to Sir Charles 
Stuabt, 26th June 1612; Gdbwood, ix. 249. 



lowed them only five minutes to make 
an unconditional surrender, and that 
period having elapsed without submis- 
sion being made, the troops were or- 
dered to advance to the assault. Vdry 
little resistance, however, was made: 
the conflagration in San Vincent para- 
lysed the garrisons, and the troops got 
in at breaches more formidable than 
those of Ciudad Rodrigo with trifling 
loss. Seven hundred men were made 
prisoners ; thirty pieces of cannon, and 
lai^ge stores in arms, ammunition, and 
clothing, fell into the hands of the 
victors, who, since the commencement 
of the siege, had sustained in the field 
and in the trenches a loss of five hun- 
dred men. 

60. On learning the fall of the forts, 
Marmont retired, withdrawing the gar- 
rison from Alba de Tormes ; the works 
of which, as well as those of the Sala- 
manca strongholds, were immediately 
blown up by the British general. It 
then appeared evident that Wellington 
had been in error, in not having at- 
tacked his adversary when he lay be- 
fore him at San Christoval; for he now 
retreated to the Douro, in order to 
await the reinforcements from Bonnet 
in the Asturias and fi'om Cafiarelli in 
Biscay, which were on their march' to 
join him ; and Joseph, with the army 
of the centre, was also in motion, to 
fall on the right flank of the invader ; 
so that an overwhelming force might 
soon be expected to accumulate around 
the latter, and compel his retreat. 
Aware of the succours which were ap- 
proaching, Marmont withdrew behind 
the Douro, and strongly occupied the 
fortified bridges of Zamora, Toro, and 
Tordesillas, which defended the prin- 
cipal passages of that river. Welling- 
ton followed, and reached the southern 
bank, where preparations were imme- 
diately commenced for forcing the pas- 
sage, and the army waited quietly till 
the waters, which were subsiding, 
should have fallen sufficiently to render 
the fords practicable. The position of 
the French here, however, guarded by 
a hundred pieces of cannon, was so ex- 
ceedingly strong, that but little expec- 
tation could be entertained of forcing 
it in front ; but Wellington had been 
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led to form sanguine hopes that, being 
entirely destitute of magazines or stores 
of any kind, so large a .body of men 
ixrould soon consume the whole sub- 
«istence in their vicinity, and be com- 
pelled either to fall back to less wasted 
districts, or detach so largely in quest 
of food, as might furnish an opportu- 
nity for striking a blow at their centre. 
In this hope, however, he waB disap- 
pointed : the skill which long ezperi* 
ence had given the French in extorting 
supplies out of a country, again on this, 
as on many previous occasions, exceeded 
what was conceived possible ; and on 
the 7th, Marmont was joined by Bon- 
net's division from the Asturias, which 
augmented his force to forty-five thou- 
sand men.* 

61. It was now Wellington's turn to 
feel anxious ; for not only was the army 
in his front superior to his own, but 
Caffarelli, with ten thousand foot and 
fifteen hundred horse, was rapidly ap- 
proaching, and his own supplies were 
brought up with great difficulty, by a 
long line of communication, from the 
Agueda, which would ere long be 
threatened by the army of the centre, 
now fast coming up from Madrid. It 
soon appeared that the French general, 
confident in his received and expected 
reinforcements, was about to assume 
the offensive ; and his measures with 
this view were taken with gi*eat abi- 
lity. He first moved a considerable 
body of men towards his own right, as 
if with the design of crossing the 
Douro at Toro; this of course induced 
a parallel movement of Wellington to 
his left : then, in order still farther to 
impose upon the enemy, two French 
divisions actually passed over at that 
place, and made a show of turning the 
British left. In the night, however, 

* " The army of Portugal has now been 
surroxinded for the last six weeks, and scaroely 
a letter reaches its commander ; but the sys- 
tem of organised rapine and plunder, and 
the extraordinary ducipline so long estab- 
lished in the French armies, enable it to sub- 
sist at the expense of the total ruin of the 
country in whidi it has been placed ; and I 
am not eei-tain that Marshal Marmont has 
not now at his command a greater (quantity 
of provisions and supplies of every kmd than 
we have fix)m Lisbon." — Wellinoton to 
Lord Bathubst, 21st July 1812: Guawooo, 
ii.298. 



this movement was suddenly reversed : 
Maimont countermarched with all his 
forces; those which had crossed at 
Toro were quickly withdrawn, and 
moved up the right bank of the river; 
and such was the expedition used, that 
by morning they were at Tordesillas, 
twenty-five miles above the former 
town! Immediately the river was 
passed at the latter point, the troops 
moved on with extraordinary celerity 
to Nava del Bey, on the left bank; and 
before nightfall the whole French army 
was concentrated in that neighbour- 
hood, some of their divisions having 
marched forty and even forty-five miles, 
without a longer halt than for a few 
hours. 

62. This able manoeuvre of Mar- 
mont's reduced Wellington to great 
difficulties. It re-established the com- 
munication between the army of Por- 
tugal and that under Joseph, which 
was rapidly approaching from the 
Quadarrama pass, and which, with Caf- 
farelli's reserves, would ere long raise 
the force under the French general to 
nearly seventy thousand men, with a 
hundred and forty guns. In addition 
to this, the diversions on which the 
English general had calculated to 
lighten the load likely to fall on him 
when he advanced into the centre of 
Spain, had, from one cause or other, 
proved entirely illusory. The Span- 
iards had been besieging Astorga, 
with twelve thousand men, for above a 
month ; but although the breach was 
practicable, their ammunition failing, 
and the garrison only eleven hundred 
strong, nothing could persuade them 
to hazard an assault. Mina had just 
received a severe defeat, which had 
seriously paralysed the guerillas in the 
whole northern provinces ; and the ac- 
counts from Cadiz were most discour- 
aging. Soult*s bombardment had at 
la£t struck a great panic into the citi- 
zens of that luxurious city, which had 
hitherto felt only the excitement and 
Buffered none of the horrors of war ; 
the British mediation in the affair of 
the revolted colonies had failed, under 
circumstances which left no room to 
doubt that their influence with the 
Cortes was on the wane ; and it was 
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already suspected, what has since been 
ascertained by authentic evidence, that 
many members of that body had 
opened secret negotiations with Jo- 
seph ; and that> if he would recognise 
the democratic constitution, they were 
prepared to acknowledge his authority, 
and admit the French troops within 
the walls of Cadiz. 

63. But, disquieting as these ac- 
counts were, they were neither the 
only nor the greatest of Wellington's 
mortifications at this critical juncture. 
It had been arranged with him, and 
directed by government, that Loi-d 
William Bentinck, who commanded in 
Sicily, should, at the same time that 
he himself invaded Spain from the 
westward, menace it from the east, 
where Alicante and Carthagena still 
offered a secure basis for offensive ope- 
rations. Wellington had relied much 
on the effect of this diversion ; and al« 
though, if earlier undertaken, it might 
have been attended with still greater 
results, by arresting the storming of 
Tarragona, and preventing the siege of 
Valencia, yet still, at the eleventh 
hour, it promised, if ably conducted, 
to be followed by the most impoi'tant 
consequences. He anticipated from it 
the i-ecovery of one, perhaps both, of 
these fortresses; and expected, that 
Joseph and the army of the centre, dis- 
tracted by the pressing necessity of 
succouiing Suchet and the eastern pro- 
vinces, would be unable to detach any 
considerable forces to the army of Por- 
tugal, or interfere with his operations 
in Leon and Castile. It may readily 
be conceived, therefore, what was the 
disappointment of the English gene- 
ral, when he received intelligence, as 
he lay fronting Marmont on the Douro, 
that Lord William Bentinck, instead 
of following out the concerted and di- 
rected plan of operations on the east of 
Spain, had been seduced into a hazard- 
ous and eccentric expedition to the 
coast of Italy, where no effective co- 
operation could be expected from the 
unwarlike inhabitants, and immediate 
success, even if attained, could termi- 
nate only in ultimate disaster. Owing 
to this unhappy change, the whole 
army of the centre was disposable 



against him. And greater still was the 
immediate embarrassment produced by 
discovering that, at the very time when 
he was beyond all example straitened 
for money, in consequence of the un- 
paralleled absorption of specie in the 
Russian expedition, and consequent 
impossibility of purchasing it, save 
at an enormous premium, in the south 
of Europe, no less than four millions 
of dollars, which his agents might 
otherwise have got at Qibraltar and 
Minorca, had been swept away by 
those of Lord William for the charges 
of this tempting but Quixotic enter- 
prise.* 

64. These considerations, and above 
all the near approach of the army of 
the centre with fourteen thousand men, 
made Wellington feel the necessity of 
a retreat. In the commencement of 

* " I have a letter from Lord W. Bentinck 
of the 9th June. He had sent the first divi- 
sion of the expedition to Minorca, and the 
aeuond was about to go to Sardinia; but 
neither of them for the operations concerted 
on the eastern coast of the Peninsula. He 
has determined in lieu thereof to try his 
fortune in Italy, with fifteen thousand in- 
stead of six thousand, which he was to send 
into Spain. I hope he will succeed, but I 
doubt it: there is no solid foundation for 
his plan ; he has not even fixed the degrees 
of latidude for his operations, much less the 
place of his landing.— Weli inoton to Gene- 
ral CuNTON, 16th July 1812; Gurwood, 
ix. 293. 

" Lord William's decision is fatal to the 
campaign, at least at present. If he should 
land anywhero in Italy, he will as usual be 
obliged to re-embark ; and we shall have lost 
a golden opportunity hei-e." — Wellinqton to 
Sir H. Wblljbslbt, 16th July 1812; Ibid, 
ix. 287. 

"War cannot be carried on without money : 
we are to find money as we can, at the most 
economical rate of exchange ; and then comes 
Lord William to Gibraltar, and carries off 
four millions of dollars, giving a shiUing for 
each more than we can give ; and after all he 
sends his troops upon some scheme to the 
coast of Italy, and not to the eastern coast of 
the Peninsula, as ordered by government and 
arranged with me."— Wellinqton to Sir 
Charles Stuart, 15th July 1812 ; Ibid. 289. 

Lord W. Bentinck was a most amiable man, 
and possessed many valuable qualities ; but 
they were suited rather to pacific administra- 
tion than warlike combinations, as his sub- 
sequent government in India evinced ; and he 
was strongly tinged with those speculative 
views in regard to the regeneration of so- 
ciety then so prevalent, and which have since 
so generally terminated in disappointment 
both in the Old and Ni»w World. 
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this retrograde movement^ however, 
the British right wing was exposed to 
conBiderable danger, from which it was 
only saved by the admirable firnmess of 
the troops engaged. Marmont brought 
the greater part of his forces to bear 
on the fourth and light divisions under 
Sir Stapleton Cotton, which were then 
posted on the Trabancos, and which, 
during the night of the 17th, were, 
from the vast accumulation of the 
enemy in their front, in great danger. 
At daybreak on the 18th, the French 
troops commenced the attack; but 
Cotton with his two divisons contrived 
to maintain his position till the cav- 
alry of Bock, Le Marchant, and Alten, 
which Wellington immediately brought 
up in person, came to their support. 
The whole then retired in admirable 
order thraugh Castrejon, and towards 
the Guarena, till they e£Eected their 
junction with the main body of the 
army, which was now concentrated on 
that stream. 

65. The spectacle which ensued dur- 
ing this retreat was one of the most 
beautiful which ever occurred in mo- 
dem war. The air was sultry ; the 
country open like the Downs in Eng- 
land; the troops, arrayed on either 
side in dense masses, marched close 
together, so near, indeed, that the of- 
ficers in courtesy lowered their swords 
or touched their caps to each other; 
while the intervening space, hardly 
half musket-shot across, was filled with 
the German cavalry, who seemed sta- 
tioned there to prevent a collision of 
the infantry till the proper season ar- 
rived. Forty French guns were col- 
lected on the high grounds on the 
French side of the river; and it was 
under the fire from these that Cotton's 
two divisions, who were joined during 
the retreat by the fifth division, crossed 
the stream, after the two hostile bodies 
had marched for ten miles in this ex- 
traordinary state of close proximity. 
Nevertheless, such was the thirst of 
the men from the excessive heat, that 
the fourth division stopped for a few 
moments, in the midst of the cannon- 
ade, as they forded the water, to drink. 
The light division, whom long practice 
had rendered expert in all the arts of 



war, sipped the cool wave in their 
hands without halting. 

66. Emboldened by this retreat, Mar- 
mont now moved the cavalry of his 
right wing, under Carier, across the 
Guarena at Castrillo, and began to 
push a column forward in order to 
gain possession of an important ridge 
which lay above that town, at the 
junction of the Guarena with the little 
stream of the Canizal. Wellington, 
however, had expected this movement; 
and just as the French were entering 
the valley, they were met by Alton's 
dragoons, and stopped by the succes- 
sive charges of these gallant cavaliers. 
Mora cavalry, however, advanced to 
the support of the French, upon which 
Wellington ordered the 27th and 40th 
regiments, under Colonel Stubbs, to 
attack the flank of their foot, while the 
3d dragoons came up to their support 
These movements were entirely suc- 
cessful. The infantry came down the 
hiU with an Impetuous charge of the 
bayonet on the enemy's foot; and Al- 
ten's men being thus relieved, turned 
fiercely on their horse, who speedily 
gave way, and were driveu back with 
the loss of one cannon, two hundred 
and forty prisoners, among whom was 
General Gfuier himself, and three hun- 
dred killed and wounded. The troops 
on both sides were highly excited by 
this action and their close proximity 
to each other, and a general battle was 
universally and eagerly expected; but 
the day passed over without any fur- 
ther event. Neither general was pre- 
pared for the combat. Marmont's 
men were worn out with two days and 
a half of incessant and rapid march- 
ing; and Wellington felt too strongly 
the great superiority of the enemy's 
artillery, which was nearly double his 
own, to choose to hazard a battle, un- 
less an occasion should offer of giving 
it with advantage. 

67. The fatigues of both armies, and 
the extraordinary heat of the weather, 
which now glowed with all the ardour 
of the dog-days, prevented either host 
from moving on the following day till 
four in the afternoon, when Marmont 
took the initiative, and, drawing back 
his right, advanced his left, and moved 
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his whole force up the coune of the 
Guarena, which thei*e rtma nearly due 
north, along the ridge of high downs 
which form the right bank of that 
stream. The English general moved 
in a parallel line along the heights on 
the left bank) and crossing the upper 
Guarena at Yallesa and El Olmo, took 
post for the night on the high table- 
land of Yallesa, where every prepara- 
tion was made for a battle on the 
succeeding day. Marmont, however, 
instead of fighting there, continued 
his movement on the succeeding morn- 
ing by his left; and, passing the Eng- 
lish position, crossed the Guarena near 
Canta la Piedra, and, pressing rapidly 
forward, soon gained the immense pla- 
teau which stretches thence to the 
neighbourhood of Salamanca. Well- 
ington followed in a parallel line on a 
corresponding ridge of heights on his 
side, and the imposing spectacle of the 
18th was again repeated, but on a 
much grander scale; for the whole of 
both armies were now massed together, 
and they marched on parallel heights 
within musket-shot of each other, and 
in the most perfect array. The horse- 
artillery and cavalry on either side 
hovered round the moving hosts, ready 
to take advantage of the slightest dis- 
order that might ensue, or dash into 
the first chasm that appeared. Not a 
rank was broken, however, nor an open- 
ing left in either of these noble armies. 
As one man, five-and-forty thousand 
upon either side moved on, while not 
a straggler or a carriage was left be- 
hind them on their track; and but for 
a few cannon-shot which occasionally 
interrupted the impressive stillness of 
the scene, it might have been sup- 
posed that they were allied troops exe- 
cuting evolutions on a magnificent 
scale on a chosen field-day. Towards 
evening, however, it became manifest 
that the British were outflanked, and 
that they could not overtake the enemy 
so as to prevent their junction with 
the army of the centre; and Welling- 
ton therefore abandoned the parallel 
march, and, falling back towards Sala- 
manca, encamped for the night on the 
heights of Caboza Vellosa; while the 
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sixth division and Alton's cavalry, by 
a forced march, reached and secured 
the important position of San Christo- 
val in front of that city. 

68. The manoeuvres of these inte^ 
resting days had turned entirely to 
the advantage of the French marshal 
Not only had he succeeded in assum- 
ing the initiative and taking the lead 
in operation, a matter always of the 
highest importance in war, but he had 
outflanked his opponent, and, by his in- 
defatigable activity, changed ms posi- 
tion from his front to his right flank, 
and interposed between the English, 
army and the great road to Madrid. 
Nothing now could prevent Marmont 
from effecting his junction with the 
army of the centre, which was with- 
in a few days' march; and the Eng- 
lish general, greatly outnumbered, 
would then have no alternative but a 
retreat to the Portuguese frontier. 
Severely mortified at this untoward 
result, but still resolved not to hazard 
the fate of the war on an action, un- 
less its chances appeared to be favour- 
able, Wellington on the 21st drew back 
his whole army to its old ground on 
the heights of San Christoval; while 
Marmont followed with his forces, and 
extended his left wing and centre 
across the Tormes, so as to seize the 
road from Salamanca to Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, and threaten the British commu- 
nications. To counteract this, Well- 
ington made a corresponding flank 
movement by the bridge and fords of 
Salamanca, and halted for the night 
on the heights near the left bank, still 
covering the city, and re-establishing 
his communications with Ciudad Rod- 
rigo; and on the following morning 
the army was drawn out in position 
on that ground, extending from two 
bold rocky heights, called the Ara- 
peiles, to the Tormes, below the fords 
of Santa Marta. 

69. The situation of the British gene- 
ral was now very critical ; for not only 
was the army of the centre, fourteen 
thousand strong, rapidly approaching, 
but intelligence arrived in the night 
that Chauvel, with the cavalry and ar- 
tillery of the army of the north, had 
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arrived bo doee in the rear of the 
French, that that additional force also 
would reinforce Marmont on the fol- 
lowing day. Nothing could prevent 
the junction of these formidable addi- 
tions with the Frendi army; and it 
was obvioosly, therefore, the policy of 
its general to remain on the defensive, 
and shun a general engagement till 
they had arrived. But in this deci- 
sive moment the star of England pre- 
vailed. Marmont was aware that he 
would be superseded in his command 
by the arrival of Joseph or of Jourdan, 
the senior marshal in Spain: the re- 
treat of Wellington, and his declining 
to attack when formerly in position at 
San Christoval, had inspired the French 
general with a mistaken idea of his 
character; and he now openly aspired 
to the glory, before his reinforcements 
came up, of forcing the English army 
to evacuate Salamanca, or possibly 
gaining a decisive victory, and snatch- 
ing from the brows of its general the 
laurels of Busaco and Torres Vedras. 
Influenced by these feelings, the French 
marshal displayed an extraordinary de- 
gree of activity at this crisis. He drew 
the remainder of lus troops over to 
the left bank of the Tormes, and, ob- 
serving that the two rocky heights of 
the Arapeilee were unoccupied on the 
British right, he pushed at noon a body 
of infantry out of the wood, where the 
principal part of his army was con- 
cealed, who stole unperceived round 
the more distant of them, and gained 
possession of it. This success rendered 
Wellington's position very critical; for 
Marmont immediately crowned the 
height he had won with heavy artil- 
lery, which commanded the only line 
by which the British army could have 
I'etreated in case of disaster: while 
the French, encouraged by the result 
of their first attempt, made a dash 
at the second height; but here they 
were anticipated by the British, who 
gained the hill and kept it. 

70. The acquisition of the more dis- 
tant Arapeiles by the enemy, rendered 
necessaiy a change of position on Well- 
ington's part. The first and light divi- 
sions, accordingly, were brought up to 
front the enemy's troops on the right, 



and the whole army changed its front; 
what was lately the right became the 
left, while the new right was pushed 
as far as Aldea Tejada, on the Ciudad 
Rodrigo road; and a division left on 
the other side of the Tormes was re- 
called. The commissariat and baggage 
waggons also were ordered to the rear, 
and the dust of their trains was already 
visible to both armies on the highway 
to that fortress. This circumstance, 
joined to the British troops being only 
here and there visible, where the hol- 
lows of the ground opened a vista of 
part of their array, led Marmont to 
suppose that a general retreat to Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo was in preparation : and 
in fact he was not far wrong in his 
guess; for there can be no doubt but 
in that, or at latest the following night, 
this retrograde movement would have 
been undertaken. Fearing that they 
would get out of reach before his forces 
were fully concentrated, at two o'clock 
in ^e afternoon he took his resolution. 
Thomi^re's division, covered by fifty 
guns, which commenced a furious can- 
nonade on the British columns within 
their reach, was pushed to the extreme 
left, to menace the Ciudad Bodi'igo 
road : he was followed by Clausel and 
Bonnet; while the march of all the 
French divisions towards the centre 
was hastened, in order, with the re> 
mainder of the army, comprising four 
divisions, to fall on the flank of the 
British as they defiled past the French 
Arapeiles. 

71. Thomidre's division, which head- 
ed the hostile array, reached the Peak 
of Miranda, while a French regiment 
won the village of Arapeiles, by which 
it was intended the main body of their 
army should fall perpendicularly on the 
British; but they were speedily driven 
from the greater part of it again, and 
a fierce struggle was going forward. 
Meanwhile Thomidre's division, follow- 
ed by Clausel's, exactly like that of the 
Russian centre in performing a similar 
flank movement in presence of the 
enemy at Austerlitz [ante. Chap. XL. 
§ 129], advanced too rapidly, and a 
chasm, at first small but rapidly in- 
creasing, appeared between their divi- 
sions and that of Bonnet^ which sue- 
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ceeded them and formed the nearest 
part of the centime. Wellington had 
descended from the English Arapeiles 
when intelligence of this false move- 
ment was brought him: instantly he 
returned to the height, and with a glass 
surveyed, shortly but with close atten- 
tion, their left wing, now entirely sepa- 
rated from the centre. Immediately 
his resolution was taken : ** At last I 
have them !" was his emphatic excla- 
mation, as he took the glass from his 
eye : orders were sent out to the com- 
manders of divisions with extraordi- 
nary celerity ; and turning to the Span- 
ish general Alava, who stood by his 
side, he caught him by the arm and 
said, " Hon cher Alava, Marmont est 
perdu!"* 

72. So rapid were the movements, 
so instantaneous the onset of the Brit- 
isl^ that it seemed as if the spirit of a 
might wizard had suddenly transfused 
itself into the whole host. Indepen- 
dent of the imprudent extension of their 
left, Wellington had the advantage of 
his opponents in another particular ; 
for his line formed the chord, while 
they were toiling round the arc, and con 
sequently his dispositions were made 
with much greater celerity, and his 
troops in a much more concentrated 
}x>sitiou than theirs could be. Instant 
use was made of this advantage. The 
first and light divisions, under Gene- 
rals Campbell and Alten, and forming 
the left of the army, were placed in 
reserve behind the Arapeiles hill ; the 
fifth division, under General Leith, was 
moved from the left to the centre, 
which now consisted of that division, 
the fom-th, under Cole, and Brad- 
ford's Portuguese, flanked on the right 
by the heavy cavalry; the sixth and 
seventh, under Clinton and Hope, and 
Anson's light cavalry, were in reserve 
immediately behind them; the third 
division, under Pakenham, supported 
by d'Urban's cavalry, formed the ex- 
treme right of the army; while the 
first and light divisions, and Pack's 
Portuguese, all on the highest ground, 
were disposed in broad masses as a re- 
serve. When this disposition was com- 
pleted, the army formed a line in ich&- 
» " My dear Alav% Mannout is lost I " 



hn, with the right in front. tThe attack 
was to be made first in that quarter; 
the onset was to fall on the French dis- 
united, scattered, and partly in march; 
and Wellington, like Frederick at Leu- 
then and Rosbach, and Napoleon at 
Austerlitz,t was to give another exam- 
ple of the wonderful effects of the 
oblique mode of attack, when applied 
by a skilful general, and falling on an 
unwary adversary. 

73. Marmont's object in the early 
part of the day had been to assume a 
good defensive position ; but at two in 
the afternoon this design was exchanged 
for that of a vigorous offensive if a 
favourable opportunity should occur; 
and it was in order to facilitate this 
object that Thomifere's division had 
been sent to occupy the high grcjund 
on the extreme left, which has already 
been mentioned. No sooner did he 
observe the concentration of troops on 
the British right, than he ordered 
Clausel and Bonnet, with their respec- 
tive divisions, to move to hia support, 
and they were in the act of doing so 
when the tempest fell upon them. 
Thus, when the British line, in close 
order and admirable array, assailed the 
French, ThomiSre's division on their 
extreme left was two leagues from their 
centre, and Clausel and Bonnet imper. 
fectly filled up the gap, being them* 
selves separated by a distinct interval 
both from the one and the other. In 
vain Mannont, who from the summit 
of the French Arapeiles discovered the 
danger, strove to guard against it, and 
despatched orders to his left to close 
in again to the centre, and to the cen- 
tre divisions to hasten to the left : be- 
fore his orders could reach those dis- 
tant columns, the British bayonets 
were upon them. 

74. The dark mass of troops which 
occupied the English Arapeiles. ** rush- 
ing," as an eyewitness relates, " violently 

t " Imitating the example of Frederick at 
Rosbach, or rather my own at Austerlitz, he 
allowed the separation of our left to bo de- 
cidedly pronounced, and then commenced 
the attack on the height of the Arapeiles by 
Beresford, aud by an oblique march threw 
the weight of his force on the extreme left, 
which threatened to turn him."— Jomini, VU 
dc Napol&m, iv. 23. 
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down the interior slope of the moun- 
tain, entered the valley between them 
and the enemy amidBt a storm of bul- 
lets which seemed to shear away the 
very sxirface of the earth over which 
the soldiers moved." Tranquil on the 
summit of the French Arapeiles, Mar- 
mont trusted that this terrible tempest 
would arrest the attack of the British 
inf antty ; nor was he disquieted even 
by their gallant advance in the midst 
of it, till he beheld Pakenham's divi- 
sion and d'Urban's cavalry move at 
right angles directly across Thomidre's 
line of march, at the foot of the Peak 
of Miranda, while other broad masses 
of crimson uniforms were marching 
against him in front. Aware at once 
of the danger, he was hurrying in per- 
son towards the spot, when the acci- 
dental explosion of a shell from a dis- 
tant British battery stretched him on 
the plain, with a broken arm and severe 
wound in the side. His fall, however, 
probably made little difference on the 
issue of the battle; for its fate was al- 
ready decided by the scattered position 
of the French divisions and the sud- 
denness of the British attack. 

75. It was just five o'clock when 
Pakenham fell on Thomi^re, who, so 
far from being prepared for such an 
onset, had just reached an open hill, 
the last of the ridge over whicb. his 
division had extended, from whence he 
expected to see the allied army in full 
retreat to Ciudad Rodrigo, and, closely 
pursued by Marmont, defiling in the 
valley before him. To effect a change 
of front in sucli circumstances was 
impossible; all that could be done was 
to resist as they stood. The British col- 
umns formed into line as they marched ; 
so that, the moment they came in sight 
of the enemy, they were ready to charge. 
In an instant the French gunners were 
at their pieces ; and a crowd of light 
troops hurried to the front, and endea- 
voured by a rapid fire to cover the for- 
mation of the troops behind. Vain 
attempt! Right onward through the 
storm of bullets did the British line, 
led by the heroic Pakenham, advance ; 
the light troops were dispersed before 
them like chaff before the wind; the 
half -formed lines were broken into frag- 



ments; d'Urban's Portuguese cavalry, 
supported by Harvey's English dra- 
goons, turned their left flack, scram- 
bled up the steep sides of a bush-fringed 
stream which flowed behind the ridge, 
and got into their rear ; while their 
right was already menaced by Leith 
with the fifth division. Encompassed 
in this manner with enemies, Thomi- 
dre's division was forced backward along 
the ridge ; yet they retired not at first 
in confusion, but skilfully, like gallant 
veterans, seizing every successive wood 
and hill which offered the means of 
arresting the enemy. Gradually, how- 
ever, the reflux and pressing together 
of so large a body by enemies at once 
in front and on flank, threw their array 
into confusion : their cavalry were 
routed and driven among the foot ; 
Thomidre himself was killed while 
striving to arrest the torrent ; the 
allied cavalry broke in like a flood into 
the openings of the infantry ; and the 
whole division was thrown back, utter- 
ly routed, with the loss of three thou- 
sand prisoners, on Clausel's, which was 
hurrying up to its aid from the forest. 
76. Nearly at the same time that 
this splendid success was gained on the 
extreme British right, Cole and Leith, 
with their respective divisions, moved 
forward at a rapid pace against the 
part of the enemy's left composed of 
Clausel's division, which was hastily 
formed to oppose them, — flanked by 
le Marchant's heavy dragoons and An- 
son's light cavalry, all led by Sir Sta- 
pleton Cotton. While the French were 
warmly engaged with the infantry, who 
were gaining ground on them, in front, 
a cloud of dust suddenly filled an open- 
ing in the line between them and Pak- 
enham: a loud trampling was heard, 
and out of it suddenly burst a glitter- 
ing band of helmets, which at full 
speed came thundering down on their 
already shaken and bewildered lines. 
Hardly any resistance was attempted ; 
whole companies threw down their 
arms and fled ; the long swords of the 
British dragoons gleamed aloft as they 
passed shouting thn^ugh the broken 
crowd ; five guns were taken by Lord 
Edward Somerset with a single soua- 
dron ; two thousand prisoners were 
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made in a few minutes ; and the whole 
French left, utterly broken and disor- 
dered, was thrown back into the wood 
in its rear, and, in a military point of 
-view, annihilated. Great as this suc- 
cess was, it was dearly purchased by 
the death of the brave Le Marchant, 
-who fell in the moment of victory, 
while carrying the standards of Eng- 
land triumphantly through the raukis 
of France.* 

77. Meanwhile a bloody and more 
doubtful contest was going on in the 
centre, where Pack's Portuguese ad- 
vanced against the French Arapeiles, 
and the fourth and fifth divisions, 
headed by Leith and Cole, after clear- 
ing the village of Arapeiles, had driven 

* John Oaspazd le Harcbant» called Oas- 
pard after the great Admiral Coligni, a col- 
lateral aiicestor, was bom at Quemsey, in 
the year 1767. He was bom of au ancient 
and highly respectable fiunily, which had 
long hedd magistexial offices in the island, and 
borne arms In the service of Great Britain. 
He received the rudiments of his education 
at Dr Moi^gan's school at Bath, where he was 
chiefly known by a stand-up fight with a boy 
of much superior strength, the terror of th^ 
school, afterwards Sir Sidney Smith. On 
leaving sdhool he applied cloeely to study; 
but his passion for a militaiy life being clear- 
Iv evinced, he was placed at sixteen in the 
'!fork Militia, from whence at eighteen he 
was transferred to the Royals, then quartered 
in Dublin. There his commanding figure, 
fearle8Soonragc,and gentlemanlike manners, 
soon introduced him into the best society, 
and led to an acquaintance, which soon 
ripened into intimate friendship, with the 
Marquis of Buckingham, then Lord-lieuten- 
ant In 1784, when at Gibraltar, he lost £200 
in gambling ; and, being fcarfU of disclosing 
a debt of such a nature to his father, he bor- 
mwedthe sum from the paymaster, and gave 
proof of the strength of his character by re- 
solutely withdrawing for three years from 
the mess, till the whole was repaid. In 1787 
he purchased a cornetcy in the Enniskilien 
Dragoons. His conduct in that regiment was 
so exemplary, that it soon led to his being 
given the command of the guard of honour 
which escorted the King to Weymou th. This 
led to an introduction to the royal circle : his 
drawings on the coast of Barbary, which 
were very beautiful, were much admired; 
his elegantmanncrs attracted seneral notice ; 
and he soon became such a favourite that, 
by the express desire of the King, he was 
promoted to a lieutenancy in the Bays, in 
which he soon after acqmred a troop. He 
was soon after married to Miss Carey, a 
young Isldy of equal beauty and worth, in 
Guernsey, to whom he had been long at- 
tached. In 1708 he landed, with the expe- 
dition under Lord Moir% at Ostend, and soon 



Bonnet's troops backwards, step by 
step, and with hard fighting, upon the 
broken remains of CUusers and Tho- 
rn idre's divisions. As soon as the com- 
batants had passed the village of the 
French Arapeiles, the ruck was assail- 
ed; but everywhere the most vigor- 
ous resistance was experienced. Pack's 
men gallantly ascended the rugged 
height ; already they were within thirty 
yards of the summit, driving the ene- 
my's skirmishers before them, when a 
loud shout arose, and the French 
masses, hitherto concealed, leaped out 
from among the rocks on their front 
and flank, and suddenly closed with 
their adversaries. The struggle was 
only of a few moments' duration; a 

after behaved with such gallantry in a suc- 
cessAil charge against the French camp at 
Cassel, garrisoned by thirty thousand men, 
that he was sped^Qly thanked in the public 
orders by Count Hohensollera, who com- 
manded the Allies. He bore an active and 
distinguished part in the campaigns of 1793 
and 17d4 ; and having returned to England on 
the withdrawal of the Allies from Flanders, 
hia regiment was again stationed at Wey- 
mouth, where he composed a " Code of In- 
stmctions for the Sword Exercise," which 
was soon adopted by the Duke of Tork, and 
forms a permanent part of the regulations of 
the army. This led to his turning his atten- 
tion to the swords worn by the cavalry, and 
the pattern he selected was soon adopted by 
the army, and continues to be used to the 
present day. In 1797 he published a new 
edition of his work on the cavalry exercise, 
which has since gone through five large im- 
pressions. Soon after, he prepared a work 
ou military education, which was submitted 
to, and highly approved by, the Duke of 
York, and led to many interviews with that 
prince, which terminated in the establish- 
ment of the Royal Military College at Band- 
hurst, of which he was appointed lieutenant- 
governor. Great difficulties were experienced 
in the early period of this establishment, 
which bis tem})er, perseverance, and industry 
were mainly instrumental in overcoming. 
In 1811 he was promoted to the rank of 
miyor-general, and soon after removed from 
his important duties at the Military College 
to the more arduous charge of oommaudiiig 
a brigade in the field. He was there actively 
engaged till his career was terminated by a 
glorious death at Salamanca. It is remark- 
able that Guernsey has given birth to two of 
the most distinguished heroes in the land 
and sea services. General le Merchant and Sir 
James Saumarez. — See h very interesting 
Memoir, printed for private circulation, of 
General le Marchant, by his son Sir Denis la 
Marchaut, to whose kindness the author is 
indebted fur a copy of that rare and interest- 
ing work. 
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stream of fire, followed by a tbick 
cloud of smoke, burst forth like a vol* 
cano on the summit of the hill, and 
immediately the Portuguese were seen 
flying in disorder, closely followed by 
the French, to the bottom.* This checK 
was attended with still more serious 
consequences ; for the fourth diyision, 
which by this time had got abreast of 
the French Arapeiles, still driving Bon- 
net's troops before them, was suddenly 
assailed in flank by three battalions 
and some horse, who had descended 
from the hill or stolen round its shel- 
ter, in all the pride of victory; while 
at the same time, twelve hundred fresh 
adversaries, starting up on the reverse 
side of the slope which they had so 
painfully won, poured in a volley in 
front. Notwithstanding all their gal- 
lantry, the fourth division was un- 
able to withstand this double attack; 
the men staggered ; Cole and Leith 
were both wounded: and at length, 
finding their rear menaced by some of 
Maucunne's battalions, now disengaged 
by the repulse at the Arapeiles, they 
broke and fled in disorder down the 
ascent. 

78. These important advantages in 
the centre were immediately followed 
up with uncommon vigour by the 
French generals. Bonnet was wound- 
ed ; but Clausel took the command, 
and, by his able dispositions, well-nigh 
restored the battle. Ferey's troops 
vigorously assailed the front of the 
fourth division, and pursued them into 
the hollow behind : Brennier did the 
same to the fifth, and that g»illant body 
being uncovered on the left, where the 

• "Now various motives various hopes afford, 
To these the place, to those the conqueriDg 

sword : 
Oppress'd beneath their armour's cumbrous 

weighty 
The assailants labouring tempt the steepy 

height ; 
Half bending back, they mount with paut- 

ing pain, 
The following crowd their foremost mate 

sustain ; 
Against the shelving precipice they toil. 
Aud prop their hands upon the steely pile ; 
On ohffs, and shrubs, their steps, some 

climbing stay, 
With cutting swords some dear the woody 

way." 

LucAK, PhanaLicL, book iv. 



fourth division had stood, was over- 
lapped and lost ground ; while a body 
of cavabry, which had been concealed 
behind the Arapeiles, issued forth and 
fiercely assailed even Clinton's reserve 
division in the centre in flank. The 
crisis of the battle had arrived : every- 
thing depended on the immediate 
bringing up of reserves to the centre, 
where tiie decisive blows were to be 
struck. Beresford, who happened to 
be at hand, was the first who arrested 
the disorder. With great presence of 
mind, he brought up a brigade of the 
fifth division, and caused it to change 
its fonnation and face outwards, so as 
to show a front to the troops of the 
enemy who had issued from the hol- 
lows behind the Arapeiles. This move- 
ment checked the incursion in that 
quarter; and Beresford had the satis- 
faction of perceiving the danger abated 
before he received a wound which com- 
pelled him to leave the field. Mean- 
while Wellington, who, throughout the 
whole day, was to be seen in every 
part of the action where danger re- 
squired his presence, hastened to the 
spot, and immediately ordered up Clin- 
ton's division from the rear; and their 
charge upon the enemy, already some- 
what disordered by success, proved en- 
tirely successful The men of Halse's 
brigade, which formed the left of 
that division, and consequently was 
most exposed, were swept away by hun- 
dreds; they never for an instant, how- 
ever, flinched, but, marching steadily 
forward with the 11th and Cist regi* 
ments in the van, regained all the 
ground which had been lost. An impe- 
tuous charge of the French dragoons 
only for an instant arrested the 63d ; 
the southern ridge, which had been 
lost, was regained ; Ferey was mortally, 
Clausel slightly, wounded ; over the 
whole centre the steady courage of the 
Allies prevailed ; and " the allied host> 
righting itself like a gallant ship after 
a sudden gust, again bore onwards in 
blood and gloom ; for though the air, 
purified by the storm of the evening 
before, was peculiarly clear, one vast 
cloud of smoke and dust rolled along 
the basin, and within it was the battle, 
with all its sights and sounds of terror." 
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79. Notwithstanding the failure of 
his efforts to change the fate of the 
day in the centre, CUusel skilfully bore 
up against the torrent, and manfully 
strove to collect such a body of troops 
as might make head against the vic- 
tors, and prevent the defeat, now ine- 
vitable, from being converted into total 
ruin. Fo/s division, which formed the 
extreme right of the French, was now 
coming into action, and the balls from 
his pieces already fell in the British 
ranks ; the broken remains of the left 
were blended with the centre, and 
both, retiring together towards the 
right, soon formed a compact body, 
which took post on the heights behind 
the Ariba streamlet, and presented a 
regular line in front of the forest, to 
cover the retreat of the reserve parks 
and artillery, and flight of the fugitives, 
who were hurrying in disorder through 
its lanes towards Alba de Tonnes. 
Wellington immediately took measures 
to drive this strong rear-guard from its 
ground, and complete the victory. The 
first and light divisions, with part of 
the fourth, which was re-formed, were 
directed to turn their right ; while 
Clinton's and Pakenham's divisions, 
with Hope's and the Spaniards in re- 
serve, assailed their front The French, 
who were in hopes the British army 
had exhausted itself in the affray, were 
astonished to see a new host rise, as if 
out of the earth, at its close ; but 
nevertheless they made a gallant de- 
fence. Foy's light troops and guns, 
with admirable skill, took advantage 
of every knoll and thicket, to arrest 
the pursuers ; and the marshy stream 
which ran from the wood down to the 
Tonnes, and washed the foot of this 
last defensible ridge, was obstinately 
contested. Nevertheless, the British, 
animated by their success, pressed in- 
cessantly on; the stream was forced; 
and, on the right, Clinton and Paken- 
ham mounted the ridge, on the top of 
which the last French rear-guard, com- 
posed of Maucunne's division, was sta- 
tioned. Aided by a brigade of the 
fourth division, these noble troops as- 
cended the steep just as darkness set 
in : the flames vomited from the artil- 
lery on its summit, and the sparkling 



line of musketry along its orest, guided 
their steps ; the chasms in their ranks 
showed how severely they suffered from 
the fire. But when they reached the 
summit, Maucunne's task was fulfilled : 
the dazzling line of light disappeared, 
the forest had engulfed the foe, and 
the victors stood alone on the sable 
hill.* 

80. While the last flames of this 
terrible conflagration were thus expir- 
ing on the ridge of Ariba, Wellington, 
marching in person with the leading 
regiment of the light division, was 
making direct across the fields for 
Huerta and the fords of the Tormes, 
by which the enemy had passed on 
their advance, in^the hope that the 
fugitives would push for the same pass- 
age, as the castle of Alba de Tormes, 
which commanded the only other way 
of getting across the river, was in the 
hands of the Spaniards on the preced- 
ing morning, and the French were in 
no plight to have forced the passage. 
That fort, however, now become of 
vital importance to the beaten army, 
had been evacuated during the previ- 
ous day by the Spanish colonel who 
held it, and his commander, Don Car- 
los d'Espana, had not even informed 
Wellington of the fact. Thus the pur- 
suit of the light division was turned 
in the wrong direction ; and the French, 
who were well aware that the passage 
in their rear was open, all took that 
direction, and reached Alba de Tormes 
without further molestation. This cir- 
cumstance, joined to the darkness set- 
ting in just as their last rear-guard was 
driven from its ground, alone saved 
the French army from total destruc> 
tion ; for if either daylight had lasted 
two hours longer, or Alba de Tormes 
had been held by the Spaniards, two- 
thirds of their number and their whole 
artilleiy must, from Wellington having 
reached the fords first, have been cap- 
tured. 

81. The battle of Salamanca, how- 
ever, such as it was, undoubtedly was 

* " But that dftrknight, fromher pavilion sad, 
Hor cloudy wings did on the earth display. 
Her quiet shades she interposed, gltul 
Tocause Uioknights their arms aside to 1»T.' 
Tasso, ffer. Lib. xi 82. 
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one of the greatest blows atruck by any 
nation during the whole Revolutionary 
war. The loss on the part of the Allies 
was five thousand two hundred men, 
of whom three thousand one hundred 
and seventy-six were British, two thou- 
sand and eighteen Portuguese, and 
only eight Spanish — ^a fair index, pro- 
bably, to the proportions in which the 
weight of the contest had fallen on the 
three nations. The French loss has 
never been divulged ; but if the victors 
lost above five thousand in killed and 
wounded, it may be presumed that the 
vanquished in so decisive an overthrow 
would have to lament at least seven 
thousand fallen or disabled in the fight ; 
and, in addition to this, the victors 
took one hundred and thirty-four offi- 
cers and seven thousand private sol- 
diers prisoners, besides two eagles, six 
standards, and eleven cannon, wrested 
from them in fair fight. The French 
loss, therefore, may fairly be taken at 
fourteen thousand men. But this re- 
sult does not rest on approximation or 
conjecture; for there exists decisive 
evidence, on the best of all authorities 
— that of General Clausel himself — 
that> three weeks after the battle, he 
could only collect twenty-two thousand 
men on the Douro to msJce head against 
the English army,* although it was 
proved, by intercepted returns immedi- 
ately before it, thatMarmont's strength 
had been forty-four thousand actually 
with the eagles, independent of six 
thousand two hundred in the Asturias, 
and the garrisons lost in the forts.f 

♦ " I have reached the Douro with the 
whole army. The difficulty of finding sub- 
■isteaoe for the troops is almost insurmount- 
able; all the inhabitants have taken to flight, 
and the numerous bands of guerillas remove 
by force such as would remain. Thus the 
cultivator, if he escape assassination flrom our 
soldiers, is sure to be punished, imprisoned, 
or carried off by the guerillas, if he remains 
in the neighbourhood of the French army. 
The consequence is, that the army is obliged 
to seek its provisions in presence of the 
enemy, and it is always in want of eveiy- 
thing. Our position in the middle of Castile 
is exactly what it was in Portugal, which was 
the cause of our ruin. I have Uikeu the most 
vigorous measures to arrest the disorders; 
more than fifty soldiers have been seized by 
the provost-marshal, and executed ; the offi- 
cers see that they will be punished also if 
they do not arrest the disorders they have 



The French, therefore, during the ac- 
tion and retreat, must have been weak- 
ened to the extent of twenty-two thou- 
sand, or half their army ; a result 
which, how great soever, is easily ac- 
counted for, if the magnitude of the 
defeat, and subsequent losses, and the 
absolute necessity to which the French 
soldiers were reduced of straggling in 
quest uf subsistence, from no maga- 
zines being provided by their genersds, 
is taken into consideration. On the 
French side, (Generals Ferey, Thomi- 
^re, and Desgravi^res, were killed ; 
Marshal Marmont, and Generals Bon- 
net, Clausel, and Monnot were wound- 
ed. The Allies had to lament the loss 
of Qeneral le Marchant killed, and 
Generals Beresford, Stapleton Cotton, 
Leith, Cole, and Alten wounded. Well- 
ington himself was struck by a spent 
ball in the thigh ; but, like Napoleon 
and Julius Caesar, he bore a charmed 
life, and it did him no serious injury. 
82. With admirable diligence, Clau- 
sel got his whole army across the river 
at Alba de Tormes, during the night; 
and with such expedition was the re- 
treat conducted, that> although Well- 
ington was in motion next morning by 
daylight, and moved straight in that 
direction, it was not till noon that the 
British came up with the rear-guard, 
who were posted near La Sema. Such 
was the depression which prevailed 
among the French cavalry, that they 
gave way on the first appearance of the 
allied horse, and left the infantry to 
their fate. The foot-soldiers, however, 

tolerated, which have produced an abomin- 
able spirit in the army. The army consists 
of Ueenty thousand infantry, eighteen hundred 
horse, and fifty guns. I hope that four or five 
thousand marauders, who have followed the 
convoys to Burgos and Vittoria, murdering 
and pillaging the whole way, will yet rejoin 
their colours" — Clausel toDuKB de Feltr^ 
Minister-at-War, Valladolid, 18th Aug. 1812; 
Belmas, i. 673. 

t ' ' From th e enclosed intercepted returns, 
the army of Portugal consisted, on the Ist of 
April, of 65,597 men, of whom 51,492 are 
effective, fit for duty: of these 43,396 arc 
infantry, 8204 cavalry, and 8393 artillerv. 
There are, besides, 1600 infantry and 1000 
horse at Salamanca ; which, including 6200 
under Bonnet in the Asturias, will give 
43,800 infantry and 4000 cavalry in the 
field, with 98 guns."— Wellikoton to Sib J. 
Graham, 14th June 1812; Ourw. ix. 23& 
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stood firm, and formed, with great 
readiness, three squares on the slope 
of the hill which they were ascending, 
to resist the squadrons which soon 
came thundering upon them. The 
charge was made by Bock's German, 
and Anson's brigade of English dra- 
goons ; and it is remarkable as being 
one of the few instances in the whole 
Revolutionary war, in which, on a fair 
field, and without being previously 
shaken by cannon, infantry in square 
were broken by cavalry. The German 
horse first charged, on two faces, the 
nearest square, which was lowest down 
the hill. The French soldiers stood 
firm, and, the front rank kneeling, re- 
ceived the gallant horsemen with the 
rolling fire of the Pyramids. But a 
cloud of dust, which preceded the cav- 
alry, obscured their aim ; a single horse, 
which dashed forward and fell upon 
the bayonets, formed an opening; at 
the entrance thus accidentally made, 
the furious dragoons rushed in, and in 
a few seconds the whole square were 
sabred or made prisoners. 

83. Encouraged by this success. 
Bock's men next charged the second 
square, which also received them with 
a rolling fire ; but their courage was 
shaken by the fearful catastrophe they 
had just witnessed ; a few of them 
broke from their ranks and fled ; and, 
the whole now wavering, the horsemen 
dashed in, and the gi*eater part of the 
battalion was cut down or taken. Not 
content with these triumphs, the un- 
wearied Germans prepared to charge 
the third square, to which the fugi- 
tives from the two others had now 
fled, and which was at the top of the 
hill, supported by some horse who had 
come up to their assistance. The 
French cavalry were speedily dispersed, 
and the square was in like manner 
broken by an impetuous charge of this 
irresistible cavalry. In this glorious 
combat, the Germans had above one 
hundred men killed and wounded ; but 
nearly the whole of the enemy's infan- 
try, consisting of three battalions, were 
cut down or made captives. The pri- 
soners taken were about twelve )iun- 
dred. This action deserves to be no- 
ticed in a particular manner, as having 



been, on the enemy's own admission, 
the most brilliant cavalry afiSdr which 
occurred during the war.* 

84. After this defeat of their rear- 
guard, the French army fell into great 
confusion; and, there being no sup- 
plies whatever for the troops, numbers 
dispersed in every direction in quest 
of subsistence. But with such extra- 
ordinary celerity was this retreat con- 
ducted, that Clausel's headquarters 
were at Flores de Avila, no less than 
forty miles from the field of battle, on 
the first night after it,~a prodigious 
stretch in little more than twelve 
hours, for any army, but especially for 
one which on the preceding day had 
undei*gone the fatigues of a desperate 
battle. By this forced march, however, 
the French general both got beyond 
the reach of farther molestation from 
his pursuers, and joined Cafiarelli's 
artillery and horsemen, fifteen hun- 
dred strong, who were advancing from 
the army of the north, and took the 
place of the discomfited and wearied 
rear-guard. Still continuing their re- 
treat with rapid strides, they crossed 
the Douro, and never stopped till they 
got to Valladolid. Wellington con- 
tinued the pursuit beyond that river 
to the same place, where he took seven- 

• •* The boldest charge during the war was 
made the day after the battle of Salamanca, 
by the Hanoverian general Bock, at the head 
of the heaw brigade of the King's German 
Legion." — ^Fov's Otierre de la PininsuU, i. 
290. Colonel Napier, who is not favourable 
to cavalry as an arm in war, hardly seems to 
do justice to his brave comrades, the Ger- 
mans, in this action, though he admits their 
uncommon gallantry. — Compare Napier, v. 
184; and Bbamish's Kwg't Qerman Legion, 
ii. 83, 85. — Napier savs merely that the dra- 
goon's " surmounted j,he difficulties of the 
ground, and went clean through the square; 
then the squares above retreated, and several 
hundred prisoners were made by these able 
and daring horsemen."— v. 188. This is 
hardly the due account of a charge, which 
Wellington says ** was one of the most gal- 
lant he ever witnessed, and by which the 
whole body of the enemy's infantiy, con- 
sisting of three battalions, were made pri- 
soners," (GuRwooD, ix. 805) — which Jones 
says took nine hundred prisoners, (ii. 11 0>— 
which Belmas admits destroyed nine hun- 
dred men, (i. 234)— and which Beamish, iu 
the Jnnaii of tlie King's Qerman Legion, as- 
serts took nearly fourteen hundred prisoners, 
(u. 85). 
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teen cannon, and eight hundred sick ; * 
but seeing no prospect of coming up 
with the enemy, who were retiring to- 
wards Burgos, and aware that they 
were disabled, for a considerable time, 
from undertaking any active operation, 
having been reduced to half their num- 
bers, he desisted from the pursuit, re- 
crossed the Doivo, and moved against 
the army of the centre and Madrid. 
He left Clinton, with his division 
and Anson's horse, and the GkJicians 
under Santocildes, to make head 
against the army of the north in his 
absence. 

85. Joseph was at Blasco Sancho on 
the 25th, when he received the stun- 
ning intelligence of the defeat, and was 
made aware by Olausel that he was 
\mable to keep the field to the south 
of the Douro, and must immediately 
cross that river, in order to preserve 
his depdts at Valladolid and Burgos. 
By a rapid movement upon Arvalo, 
Joseph could still have effected a junc- 
tion with the army of Portugal; but 
he wisely declined to link his fortunes 
with those of a beaten and dejected 
host, and retraced his steps towards 
Madrid, in order to preserve his com- 
munication with the unbroken forces 
under Soult in Andalusia, and Suchet 
in Valencia. Unwilling, however, as 
long as he could avoid it, to repass the 
Guadarrama, he moved first to Segovia, 
from whence he sent positive orders 
to Soult to evacuate Andalusia, and 
join him on the frontiers of La Mancha; 
and at the same time transmitted to 
the minister of war at Paris the most 
bitter complaints against all the mar- 
shals, whose jealousies and separate in- 
terests rendered them, he affirmed, in- 
sensible to the public good, and doom- 
ed him to be the impotent spectator 

• At Olmedo, wliich the British entered 
on the 27th, the brave French general Ferey 
died of his wounds. The Spaniards had 
forced the body from the grave before the 
English soldiers came up; but when the 
light division arrived, the men rescued the 
remains of their gallant antagonist in arms 
from his InAiriated enemies, re-made the 
grave, and heaped rocks upon it for addi- 
tional security. Becalled to their better 
feelings by this generous action, the Span- 
iards applauded the deed.— See Napueb, v. 
185,186. 



of the Empero/s and his kingdom's 
rttin.t 

86. He was soon obliged, however, 
by the appi-oach of the British, to 
abandon Segovia, and retreat across 
the Guadarrama, where he was speedily 
followed by the Allies, who on the 11th 
crossed the ridge, and occupied the 
EscuriaL Joseph, with two thousand 
horse, was at Navalcamero, to watch 
and retard the movements of the Brit- 
ish; and a reconnoissance, made by 
him in the evening, brought on a shock 
at Majalahonda with the Portuguese 
cavalry under (General d'Urban, which 
formed the advanced guard of the 
Allies. These squadrons, i^ough they 
had behaved with great gallantry at 
the battle of Salamanca, were on this 
occasion seized with an unaccountable 
panic, and turned about before they 
reached the enemy, overthrowing in 
their flight three guns of horse-ckrtil- 
leiy, which in consequence fell into 
the hands of the French cavalry. The 
German horse, however, who were im- 
mediately in rear, behaved with their 
accustomed gallantry, and checked the 
pursuers, though not without a con- 
siderable loss to themselves ; which in 
all amounted to thi'ee hundred men. 
The French again retired, after burn- 
ing the gun-carriages they had taken; 

t " The few troops at my command, in 
the army of the centime, are assembled in 
the environs of Madrid. The whole provinces 
of the centre are evacuated, and even the 
important positions of the Somo-sierra and 
Buytrago. I should not have been reduced 
to these painful extremities, if the general- 
in-chief of the army of the north had obeyed 
the instructions I have so often given him, 
to succour, at all hazards, the army of Portu- 
gal, and abandon for the moment all lesser 
points, as I have Just done. I repeat it, M. 
Duke, if the Emperor cannotdiscover means 
to make the generals of the north, of Aragon, 
and of the south, obey me, Spain is lost, and 
with it the French army. I have always 
told you, and I now repeat it, because affairs 
are daily becoming more urgent, that the 
generals who attend only to their own pro- 
vinces, and not to the general result of tlie 
operations, ought to be dismissed as an ex- 
ample to their successors, who should be 
instructed, iu the first instance, to obey me; 
and that I should no longer be condemned, 
as heretofore, to be the impotent spectator 
of the dishonour of our arms, and the loss of 
the country."— Joseph to Dukb de Fieltbi, 
Minitter-at-War, July 28, 1812; Belmas, i. 
I 662, 66S, App. 
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and on the same evening the allied 
advanced posts were pushed to the 
neighbourhood of Madrid. 

87. Qreat was the consternation 
which prevailed in that capital on the 
near approach of the English armj. 
Rumour, with its hundred tongues, 
had even exaggerated the disasters of 
the French troops; faction was abash- 
ed in the awful presence of patriotic 
triumph; selfish ambition sank into 
the earth at the prospect of the imme- 
diate overthrow of its golden dreams. 
Straitened as the court of Joseph had 
been for a long period, there was yet a 
multitude of persons who were impli- 
cated in its fortunes, and beheld with 
alarm the prospect of its overthrow. 
The monarch had collected round the 
seat of government a great number of 
idle retainers, and all that multitude 
of dependants, numerous in every 
country, but especially so in one so 
full of proud hidalgos as Spain, who 
are destitute of all public principle, 
and ready to accept the wages of servi- 
tude from any master who possesses 
the reins of power. The long continu- 
ance also of the war, and continued 
occupation of the capital by the French 
armies, had inspired a great number 
of persons of good feelings, but no ex- 
traordinary firmness, with the belief 
that the Blench power was irresistible; 
and they had, in consequence, become 
involved, more or less, with the Napo- 
leon dynasty. All these individuals 
felt themselves at once exposed to the 
overthrow of their fortunes, and pos- 
sibly the last extremities of popular 
vengeance; and therefore they began 
in excessive alarm to prepare for their 
departure, as soon as the English ad- 
vanced posts were seen on the southern 
side of the Guadarrama range. 

88. On the other hand, the working 
classes, who had suffered extremely 
from the long occupation of the capi- 
tal by the enemy, the continued sus- 
pension of commerce, the absence of 
the landed proprietors, and the exorbi- 
tant taxes by which Joseph, in the lit- 
tle circle around the metropolis which 
alone was reallysubjeottohisauthority, 
had endeavoured to realise a scanty 
xevenue for the support of his court, 



were extravagant in their joy at their 
approaching deliverance; and even the 
presence of the French troops could 
hardly prevent them from giving vent 
to it in every possible way. The taxes 
had become most oppressive. All the 
old imposts, though nominally repeal- 
ed, were in fact collected as rigidly as 
before; and, in addition to them, a 
multitude of new duties on corn, oil, 
meat, and vegetables. Forced loans 
had repeatedly been exacted from the 
wealthier classes; and a tax, first of 
eight, then ten, then fifteen per cent 
had been imposed on all houses. Em- 
plo3rment there was none. The hospi- 
tals were crowded with sick and starv- 
ing poor ; and of the persons who had 
died in the first six months of 1812, 
two-thirds had perished of actual want. 
Then, as is usually the case on the 
eve of a great convulsion, the people 
were variously affected by hope or 
terror, according as their interests 
were likely to be affected by the ap- 
proaching change. But none viewed 
it with indifference; every heart was 
agitated, and few eyelids were closed in 
Madrid the night .before the British 
entered the city. 

89. The population of the capital 
had been reduced, by the French occu- 
pation and devastation of the country, 
to a third of its former amount; but 
the people in the surrounding districts 
were highly excited when they heard 
that Joseph and his court were retir- 
ing; and when the long and mournful 
trains set out, on the evening of the 
11th, for Toledo, crowds from all 
quarters hastened to Madrid to wit- 
ness the entrance of their deliverers 
on the following morning. Long be- 
fore the British soldiera were seen on 
the Quadarrama road, every balcony, 
every window, every door was crowd- 
ed with eager multitudes. Joy beamed 
on every countenance; and the gene- 
ral exultation had led the people to 
array themselves in the best remain- 
ing attire in their possession, so that 
it could hardly have been imagined to 
what an extent misery had previously 
existed. No words can express the 
enthusiasm which prevailed when the 
English standards were seen in the 
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distance, and the scarlet uniforms 
began to be discerned through the 
crowd. Amidst a countless multitude, 
wrought up to the very highest pitch 
of rapturous feeling; amidst tears of 
gratitude and shouts of triumph ; 
through throngs resounding with exul- 
tation and balconies graced by beauty; 
to the sound of military music and 
with the pomp of military power — 
the British army made their entrance 
into the Spanish capital, not as con- 
querors but as friends, not as oppres- 
sors but deliverers. On that day their 
chief drank deep of "the purest, 
holiest draught of power." The crowd 
came forth to meet him, not with 
courtly adulation or bought applause, 
but with heartfelt gratitude and deep 
enthusiasm ; for famine had been 
among them, and the wan cheeks and 
trickling eyes of the multitude who 
thronged round him to kiss his hand, 
or touch his horse, bespoke the magni- 
tude of the evils from which he had 
delivered them. Incredible were the 
efforts made to manifest the universal 
transports. Qarlands of flowers were 
displayed from every door ; festoons 
of drapery descended from every bal- 
cony ; men, women, and children came 
pouring out of every house to welcome 
their deliverers, eagerly pressing on 
them fruits and refreshments, and 
seeking to grasp the hands which had 
freed their country. In the evening a 
general illumination gave vent to the 
universal rapture ; all distinctions of 
rank, Bex, and profession were forgot- 
ten in the festive blaze ; and the ser- 
vitude of four years seemed to be lost 
in the intoxicating joy of the first mo- 
ments of emancipation. 

90. But while his troops were in- 
dulging in contemplation of the glori- 
ous scene, and officers and men alike 
were sharing in the festivities provid- 
ed for them by the gratitude of the citi- 
zens, and feeling *' the electric shock 
of a nation's gratitude,'" * the anxious 
mind of their chief was revolving the 
means of securing the fruits of this im- 
portaut conquest, and maintaining the 
brilliant but hazardous position which 
he had won in the centre of Spain. 
♦SirR. PeeL 



The Retire was still in the enemy's 
hands, garrisoned by seventeen hun- 
dred men; but its possession was of 
the very highest importance, as it con- 
tained the greatest arsenal of military 
stores and artillery which the French 
possessed in the country; and its loss 
would entirely disable them, now that 
the Ciudad Rodrigo train had fallen 
into the hands of the British, from 
undertaking the siege of any consider- 
able fortress for a long period of time. 
Its defences were immediately recon- 
noitred, and were found to consist of 
a double set of intrenchments ; one so 
large that an army would have been 
required for its defence, the other so 
contracted that the troops, if driven 
into it, could hardly be expected to 
withstand a vigorous cannonade. Well- 
ington took his measures accordingly. 
Preparations were made for assault- 
ing the outer intrenchments, and gims 
placed in battery to annihilate the ene- 
my when he was shut up in the inte- 
rior fort. These preparations, rapidly 
completed, had the desired effect : the 
commander, knowing the weakness of 
his post, no sooner saw the assault- 
ing columns formed, than he hastened 
to make his submission; and the fort 
was suiTendered at discretion, with 
its whole garrison, one hundred and 
eighty pieces of artillery, twenty thou- 
sand stand of arms, and immense 
magazines of carriages, clothing, and 
military stores of all kinds. On the 
same day Don Carlos d'Espana was ap- 
pointed governor of Madrid, and the 
constitution proclaimed with great so- 
lemnity in the principal public places, 
amidst shouting crowds, who fondly 
persuaded themselves that the Span- 
iards had now established their free- 
dom, as well as achieved their inde- 
pendence, and that, having gained the 
privileges, they were at once to evince 
the intelligence and earn the fame of 
the citizens of Athens and Lacedsemon. 
91. Meanwhile Joseph, who had re- 
treated on the road to Aranjuez, was 
reduced to the most grievous state of 
perplexity. At the head of only twelve 
thousand soldiers, he was followed by 
a motley crowd of above twenty thou- 
sand persons of both sexes, and all 
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ages and oonditions, who were linked 
to the fortunes of his covirt, and whose 
loud lamentations, clamorous impor- 
tunity, and real destitution, added in- 
expressibly to the difficulties of his 
situation. The mournful procession, 
which extended almost the whole way 
fn^m Madrid to Aranjuez, resembled 
rather those lugubrious troops of cap- 
tives leaving their homes under the 
stem severity of ancient war, of which 
classic eloquence has left us such mov- 
ing portraits, than any of the ordinary 
events of modem warfare. The line 
of the soldiers' march was broken in 
upon by crowds of weeping women 
and wailing children; courtiers, even 
of the highest rank, were seen despe- 
rately contending with common sol- 
diers for the animals which transport- 
ed their fiunilies; multitudes of per- 
sons, bred in affluence and unused to 
hardship, eagerly sought from casual 
passengers the necessaries of life. 
The unhappv monarch had earnestly 
besought help from Suchet, and had 
been unsuccessful; he had command- 
ed Soult to send ten thousand men to 
his aid at Toledo, and had met with a 
positive refusal. Thus, destitute alike 
of friends, consideration, or authority, 
he was surrounded by a starving crowd 
of needy dependants : he had literally 
all the burdens of a crown without 
either its power, its respect, or its 
means of beneficence. Such was the 
miserable condition of this immense 
array, that the cavalry alone of the 
Allies would have sufficed to have 
driven the whole into the Tagus ; and 
the bridge of Aranjuez might have re- 
newed the horrors of the passage of 
the Loire, or anticipated those of the 
Berezina. But Wellington restrained 
his soldiers, and suffered the crowd to 
pass over in safety, humanely feeling 
that the deliverance of the Spanish 
capital should not be sullied by the 
massacre of a considerable part of its 
citizens, and wisely judging that it was 
not politic to disembarrass a fugitive 
monarch of a crowd of useless and des- 
titute retainers. 

92. The French affairs in every part 
of the Peninsula now exhibited that 
general crash and ruin which so usu- 



ally follow a great military disaster, 
and presage the breaking up of poli- 
tical power. At the same time that 
the Retire, with its immense warlike 
stores, yielded to the arms of Welling- 
ton, Quadalaxara, with its garrison of 
seven hundred men, surrendered to 
those of the Empecinado, who had so 
long maintained a guerilla warfare in 
the mountains in its vicinity; three 
hundred men had recently before been 
captured by the partidns near Vallado- 
lid; six thousand were shut up and 
blockaded in Toro, Tordesillas, and 
Zamora on the Douro; Astorga, long 
closely besieged, at last surrendered 
with twelve hundred men ; soon after 
Torden with three himdred capitu- 
lated ; the castle of Mirabete, near Al- 
maraz, had already been blown up; 
Talavera and the Puerto de Banos 
were evacuated, and the French troops 
in the valley of the Tagus withdrawn 
to the neighbourhood of Aranjuez. 

93. Symptoms also of the evacuation 
of Andalusia at no distant period were 
already apparent. In the middle of 
August the castle of Niebla was de- 
stroyed, and the whole district of the 
same name abandoned. All the ar- 
chives and valuable effects at Seville 
were packed up, and the defences of 
the Cartusa convent in its neighbour- 
hood materially strengthened ; while 
an unusual degree of bustle in the 
lines in ht)nt of Cadiz led to the sus- 
picion that the French were about to 
retire from their position before that 
city. No decided movement, however, 
to that effect took place till the news 
arrived of the capture of Madrid; but 
no sooner was it received, than the 
sudden bursting forth of fierce confla- 
grations in various parts of their lines, 
and violent explosions in all directions, 
announced that the long-beleaguered 
city was to be delivered. At nine on 
the following morning, the British and 
Spanish troops made a general sortie, 
and found the inti*enchments deserted, 
and the work of destruction already 
far advanced. In a moment the la- 
bour of three years had been set at 
naught: the gigantic intrenchments, 
constructed at so immense a cost of 
time and money, were abandoned; 
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the principal forts were oonBigned to 
the flames ; while the rapid approach 
of the besieged rescued from destruc- 
tion enormous stores of shot and other 
warlike implements, which, wil^ five 
hundred pieces of cannon mounted on 
the works, besides an equal number 
which had been destroyed before the 
garrison came up, were added to the 
proud warlike trophies of the battle of 
Salamanca. 

94. The situation of Wellington was 
now in the highest degree brilliant; 
and the consequences which had already 
attended his exertions, both demon- 
strated the magnitude of the blow 
which had been struck and the skill 
with which the quarter in which it was 
delivered had been selected. Never was 
a more just observation than that made 
by Napoleon at the very outset of the 
war [btnte, Chap. Liv. § 18], ** thatthefate 
of the Peninsula was to be determined 
in the neighbourhood of Valladolid; 
for a stroke delivered there would pa- 
ralyse all Spain." Already from its 
effects his power had been loosened in 
every quarter. The valley of the Ta- 
gus had been abandoned, that of the 
Douro conquered ; Madrid had fallen 
into the hands of the Allies ; Anda- 
lusia was in the course of being aban- 
doned by the French. "What was of 
more importance in a military point 
of view, the army of the north was 
now irrevocably separated from that 
of the centre : the former, not above 
twenty thousand strong, was thrown 
back, routed and discouraged, into the 
neighbourhood of Burgos ; the latter, 
encumbered with a host of fugitives, 
was flying in dismay over the plains of 
La Mancha. But these, certainly great 
advantages, were counterbalanced by 
corresponding dangers ; and to the eye 
which, undazzled by present events, 
looked forward to the future issue of 
things, there were many causes for 
anxiety in the prospects of the Eng- 
lish general, and not the least were 
those which gave the greatest lustre 
to his present situation. The power 
of the French in Spain had been loosen- 
ed, not destroyed: one victory, and 
the capture of two fortresses, could 
itot overthrow the fabric reared by 



four years of conquest. The abandon- 
ment of the remoter provinces by the 
imperial generals, would only augment 
the force which they could concen- 
trate in the heart of the monarchy ; 
woeful experience had sufficiently de- 
monstrated that no reliance was to be 
placed on Spanish co-operation, and 
that the liberation even of the richest 
provinces brought no corresponding 
accession of strength to the standards 
of Wellington. Thus, disaster might 
possibly in reality improve the situa- 
tion of the French generals ; and, by 
compelling them to concentrate their 
forces, and loosen their hold of the re- 
moter parts of Spain, so obstinately 
forced upon them by Napoleon for the 
purpose of levying contributions, be 
the means of bringing an overwhelm- 
ing force against Wellington in its 
centre. 

95. Soult, even before matters had 
arrived at their present critical situa- 
tion, had long entertained lofty, and 
yet reasonable, views regarding the 
maintenance of the French power in 
the Peninsula. Though they were 
founded, as those of all the marshals 
at that period were, upon the imme- 
diate interests of his own province, 
and proposed an arrangement which 
was to bring him into the supreme 
direction of its military afiairs, yet it 
is doubtful whether, by any other com- 
bination, an equally formidable force 
could have been brought against the 
English general. His plan, founded on 
the necessity of retaining their hold 
both of Andalusia and Valencia as the 
great reservoirs of their resources, and 
the impossibility of doing so with effect 
while the centre of Spain was also 
occupied with insufficient forces, was, 
that Joseph himself should come to 
Andalusia with all the troops he could 
collect, and so reinforce the army of 
Estremadura to such an extent as 
might enable it to resume the offensive 
in the Alentejo, and flx the seat of war 
in the Portuguese provinces on the left 
bank of the Tagus.* Impressed with 

* " I see clearly the danger of your ma- 
jesty's position; but any troops which I 
could send you would be iostifficient to re- 
establish your affairs, unless the whole army 
of the south should march, wliich wotild occa- 
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these ideas, it was with the most poig- 
nant regret that this able commander 
received the formal order from the 
King, already mentioned, to evacuate 
Andalusia, and thus lose at once the 
fruit of three years' labours. 

96. " The southern provinces," he 
observed, ** hitherto such a burden, 
now offer the means of remedying the 
present disasters. To sacrifice them, 
for the sake of regaining the capital of 
Spain, is folly; it is purchasing a town 
at the price of a kingdom. Philip Y. 
thus lost it, and yet preserved his 
thi-one. The battle of the Arapeiles was 
merely a grand duel, which might be 
fought over again with a different re- 
sult; but to abandon Andalusia, with 
all its stores and establishments, to 
raise the siege of Cadiz, sacrifice the 
guns, the equipments, the hospitals, 
and the magazines, and thus render 
null the labour of three years, would 
be to render the battle of the Ara- 
peiles a prodigioiiB historicaj event, 
which would be felt all over Europe, 
and even in the New World. Collect, 
then, the army of the centre, the army 
of Aragon, and, if possible, the army 
of Portugal, and march upon Anda- 
lusia, even if in so doing you should 
be obliged to evacuate Valencia. By 
doing tills, a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men will be assembled on the 
southern frontier of Portugal. If the 
army of Portugal remain on the north, 
let it do so : it can defend the line of 
the Ebro; and the moment eighty 
thousand men are assembled to the 
south of the Sierra Morena, the theatre 
of war is changed, and the English 
general must fall back to save Lisbon." 

sion the loss of Andalusia, and, by necessary' 
consequence, of Valencia. From one post to 
another, we should be driven to the Ebro. 
Now, aU that might be avoided. We can by 
a single word from your mcuesty save six 
thousand sick and wounded, whom I shall 
be compelled to abandon, preserve two thou- 
sand pieces of cannon, the only reserve park 
that now remains in Spain, and abridge the 
war by at least six campaigns. I propose 
that your m^estyshould yourself come, with 
all the troops you can collect, to Andalusia ; 
that will enable us to increase the army in 
Estremadura to such an extent as will fix 
the seat of war in the Portuguese provinces 
to the south of the Tagus." — Soult to Jo- 
seph, 16th July 1812; Belkas^ i. 650. 



97. Important and daring as these 
views for the maintenance of French 
ascendancy in Spain undoubtedly were, 
they involved a sacrifice of the capital, 
the central provinces of the monarchy, 
and the communication with France, 
to which Joseph could by no means 
reconcile his mind. Nor, if he had 
adopted Soult's views, would it have 
been an easy matter to carry them into 
execution; for the army of Portugal 
was totally unable to undertake any 
such march as that from the Ebro to 
the Quadalquivir ; the army of the 
centre, with its fearful train of dis- 
possessed and starving courtiers, would 
be rather a burden than an assistance; 
and Suchet, with the forces of Ara- 
gon, so far from being prepared to 
sacrifice his hard-won conquests in the 
east of Spain by following the King's 
standard into Andalusia, had positive- 
ly refused to send him any succour, 
even to prevent his capital from fall- 
ing into the enemy's hands.* The plan 
proposed by Suchet, that the retreat 
of the army of the centre should be 
upon Valencia, and that Soult with 
that of the south should be directed 
to fall back in the same direction, if 
less brilliant and daring, was more 
feasible and prudent than that of 
Soult. 

98. That marshal proposed that the 

* *' I am well aware that the most formid- 
able enemies which the Emperor now has in 
the Peninsula are the English, and see clear- 
ly the importance it would be, if I could 
send your majesty a corps of fifteen thousand 
or twenty thousand men ; but when the im- 
possibility of doing so is as clearly demon- 
strated as it is at this moment, I conceive it 
is my first duty to make you aware of the 
advantage of preserving our conquests in Val- 
encia. They offer a point of retreat at once 
to the army of the centre and that of the 
south, and preserve the great line of com- 
munication with France by the eastern coast. 
Valencia is the true point of retreat : Well- 
ington will never fight so far from his ships. 
His only object by his invasion is to reap the 
harvests of Leon, and induce your m^osty 
to evacuate Andalusia. My first duty is to 
act according to the Emperor's instructions 
of 24th April : any detachment towards Ma- 
drid would compromise the fate of the pro- 
vinces of Catalonia and Valencitv I see with 
extreme regret I have lost your Majesty's 
confidence, and pray you to give me a suc- 
cessor."— Suchet to Joseph, June SO, 1818; 
Belmas, i. 657, 661. 
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whole centre of the Peninsula should 
be evacuated, and the French forces 
assembled in two masses on the Ebro 
and the Guadalaviar ; and this plan had 
the great, and, in Joseph's estimation, 
decisive advantage, that it at once kept 
open the great lines of retreat with 
France, and communications with each 
other, both by the routes of Barcelona 
and Bayonne. Positive orders accord- 
ingly were transmitted to Soult to 
continue and complete the evacuation 
of Andalusia, and fall back with all his 
forces towards Valencia. The marshal, 
much against his will, obeyed these 
instructions, and the French troops in 
every quarter took the road for Mur- 
cia. But such were the feelings of 
exasperation excited on both sides by 
these calamities, and this immense 
abandonment of territory, that mutual 
and most acrimonious complaints were 
made on both sides to Napoleon — 
Joseph accusing Soult of disobedience 
of orders, and a design to make him- 
self king of Andalusia;* and Soult 
accusing Joseph to the French war 
minister of disloyalty to his brother, 
and forgetfulness of the Emperor^s in- 
terests in the separate concerns of his 
own dominions. 

99. When Wellington first moved 
into the plains of Leon, Hill received 

* " I have yesterdajr received the letter in 
cipher which vourMtyesty wrote to me from 
Bequena, on the 18th October. At the dis- 
tance the Emperor is from his capital, there 
are some things to which we must shut our 
eyes, at least for the moment. If the con- 
duct of the Duke of Dalmutia is equivocal 
and doubtful— if his proceedings have even 
the same aspect as those he formerly adopt- 
ed when in Portugal, after the taking of 
Oporto — ^the time whI come when the Empe- 
ror may punish him, if he deems it expedi- 
ent : and perhaps he is less dangerous where 
he is than nere, where a few factious persona^ 
even firom the depth of the prisons where 
they were confined, meditated and all btit 
executed a revolution against the Emperor's 
authority, on the 2dandSd Octol>er, (Malet's 
conspiracy). I tliiuk then, sire, it is most 
prudent not to drive the Duke of Dalmatia 
to extremities ; taking care secretly, never- 
theless, to thwart all his ambitious projects, 
and using every imaginable precaution to 
secure the fidelity of the army of the south 
towards the Emperor, and also that of the 
Spaniards in his svdte.**— Confidential Letter, 
the Ddke db Feltrj:, Minuter -at -War, to 
Kiso Joseph; tarie, 10th Nov. 1812; Nap. 
V. 595, App. 



orders to remain on the defensive in 
Estremadura, and not fight with his 
opponent unless an opportunity should 
occur of doing so obviously to advan- 
tage. At this period it was Drouet's 
interest to have urged on a battle, as 
a serious loss in tibe south, even if 
consequent on a victory in the north, 
might have compelled Wellington to 
divide his forces, or even arrest his 
career of success. He advanced ac- 
cordingly with twenty-four thousand 
men to Santa Marta, with the inten- 
tion of attacking Hill's corps; but the 
position at Albuera, now considerably 
strengthened by field-works, which the 
English genend had assumed, was so 
formidable that he was deterred from 
the attempt, and retreated towards 
the Sierra Morena on the very day of 
the battle of Salamanca. A variety of 
afiGstirs of outposts afterwards ensued 
between the two armies, in one of 
which Slade's brigade of horse gained 
a brilliant advantage over the French 
cavahy. Nothing of importance, how- 
ever, ensued between the two armies 
till the battle of Salamanca had im- 
posed on Soult the necessity of with- 
drawing his troops altogether from 
Estremadura, preparatory to the gene- 
ral evacuation of the southern pro- 
vinces; and then Hill followed Drouet 
on his retreat to the Sierra Morena, 
till he received orders from Welling- 
ton to advance by Tnixillo and Al- 
maraz up the Tagus towards Madrid, 
to cover the city on the southern side, 
while he himseu, with the bulk of his 
forces, proceeded northward to the 
siege of Buxgos. 

100. Wellington was not long after 
he arrived at Madrid, of perceiving that 
the north was the quarter in which 
matters had become most urgent, and 
that it was there that the struggle for 
the maintenance of his position in the 
Peninsula was to be undergone. The 
expected co-operation on the east coast 
of Spain had, as already mentioned, 
entirely failed, from Lord William Ben 
tinck's ill-timed and Quixotic direction 
of the forces in Sicily, by which it was 
to have made, to the coasts of Italy; 
Clausel had been considerably rein- 
forced in the north; and Madrid had 
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been very far indeed from realising the 
sanguine expectations which had been 
formed, as to the extent to which it 
might provide means for the campaign. 
A loan of £480,000 had indeed been 
asked from the city, and nominally 
agreed to ; but such was the exhaus- 
tion of its resources, from the long pre- 
vious impoverishment and the exac- 
tions of the French troops, that this 
loan produced very little.* The re- 
gency of Madrid coiud not be prevailed 
on to contribute anything even for the 
subsistence of the troops ; the military 
chest, so far as specie was concerned, 
was absolutely penniless ; the war with 
America had, at the most critical pe- 
riod of the contest, closed the prin- 
cipal source from whence grain had 
hitherto been obtained for the army; 
and supplies could be procured only by 
purchasing com for hard cash, and at 
a heavy expense, in Lisbon. The citi- 
zens liad liberally fed the troops in 
garrison, and the stewards of the se- 
questered and royal lands had oealously 
given the produce of their harvest on 
the promise of future payment; but 
no steps whatever had been taken to 
augment the military strength of the 
coimtry, or turn the enthusiasm of the 
people to any useful account: the 
guerillas were quietly settling down in 
the large towns, and striving to console 
themselves for their privations by the 
plunder they could collect ; while the 
people of the capital, deeming the war 
at an end, were giving themselves up 
to feasts and bull-fights, without any 
thought of the serious concerns of their 
situation. 

101. Thus the whole weight of the 

* Such was the miseiy to v^bich the poorer 
dasses of Madrid had been reduced by the 
long-contiuued exactions of the French 
troops and authorities, that when the Brit- 
ish arrived, so far from being in a condition 
to give them any support, they themselves 
needed relief. Groans of famishing persons 
were, in the poorer quarters of the city, 
heaiil every night : while in the morning the 
numerous dead bodies thrown into the streets 
showed how intense the suffering had been ; 
and the British officers of the third division 
and 46th regiment formed by their contribu- 
tions a soup^tchen, which rescued hundreds 
from an untimely death. — See Napikr, y. 
257, 268. 
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contest, as usual, was likely to fall on 
Wellington and his English troops; 
and as the north was the vital point of 
the campaign, and the considerable re- 
inforcements which were coming from 
England had been directed to Corunna 
to join him on the Douro, he resolved 
without delay to direct a large part of 
his forces thither, and proceed in per- 
son to endeavour to gain a base for the 
future operations of the war in the 
northern provinces. Leaving, there- 
fore, at Madrid the two divisions of 
the allied army which stood most in 
need of repose, he himself with four 
divisions set out on the 1st September 
for Valladolid. Hill was ordered to 
Aranjuez to assist in covering the ca- 
pital ; the British and Portuguese from 
Cadiz were ordered round by sea to 
Lisbon, with instructions to move up 
as rapidly as possible to the scene of 
action ; the Guards and reinforcements 
from England were directed to land at 
Corunna, and thence cross Galicia with 
all possible expedition ; and every ef- 
fort was made to bring together as 
great a disposable force as could be 
collected in the anticipated seat of war 
to the north of the Douro. 

102. The marchfromMadrid was con- 
ducted with great expedition. Leaving 
that capital on the Ist September, the 
English general quitted Arvalo on the 
4th, passed the Douro on the 6th, at 
the fords of El Herrera, and on the 
7th drove the enemy from Valladolid. 
This town they had reoccupied during 
his absence at Madrid, and also carried 
off their garrisons from Toro and Za- 
mora, Clinton retiring before them to 
Arvalo. Following them closely, the 
English general effected a junction 
with the army of Galicia under Santo- 
cildes at Palencia. It was there seen 
how miserably fallacious had been the 
representations which had been held 
forth as to the support which mi^ht be 
anticipated from this poHion of the 
Spanish troops. Instead of thirty 
thousand men who received rations as 
soldiers in Galicia, there only joined 
the army twelve thousand men, ill-dis- 
ciplined and almost in rags, of whom 
no more than three hundred and fifty 
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were hone. It was quite evident, the 
moment they made their appearance, 
that no reliance could be placed on 
them to withstand the shock of a single 
division of French troops. If, how- 
ever, the appearance of the Spanish 
force was in the highest degree dis- 
couraging, that of the French troops 
was in a proportionate degree satisfao" 
tory to the English; and evinced in 
the clearest manner the vast chasm 
which the battle of Salamanca had 
made in their ranks. As Clausal re- 
tired, he broke down all the bridges 
over the numerous streams which in 
that mountainous region flow towards 
the Douro or the Ebro, the repairing 
of which sensibly retarded the advance 
of the British; but when he drew near 
to Bui^s, and took up a position 
covering that town, which compelled 
the Allies to wait till the bulk of their 
army came up, it at once appeared how 
immensely his numbers had been di- 
minished by that memorable engage- 
ment itself, and its effects. His bat- 
talions could be distinctly numbered ; 
and the whole amount of his troops, 
including cavalry and artillery, did not 
exceed twenty-two thousand— a sad 
contrast to the noble army of forty-five 
thousand which had so lately crowded 
the banks of the Guarena.* With this 
force he did not conceive himself suffi- 
ciently strong to fight ; and therefore, 
abandoning Burgos to its fate, he re- 
tired to Briviesca, to the north of it, 
where he was next day joined by Gen- 
eral Souham with nine thousand in- 
fantry of the army of the north, which 
increased his force, even after deduct- 
ing two thousand left in garrison in 
the castle of Burgos, to fully thirty 
thousand men. 

108. The castle of BuBOOS, which 
has acquired, from the consequences of 
the siege that followed, a historic cha- 
racter that wotdd not otherwise have 
belonged to it, occupies the upper part 
of an oblong conical hill, the lower half 

* **ClAii8ei had collected twenty thousand 
infanti^, two thousand hone, and fifty gans, 
with which he had reoccapied Valladolid pre. 
vioQB to WeUiiiffton's return from Madrid." 
—See Beuias, i. 238; and Clauskl, to Jo- 
SBPH, 18th Augiut 1812, Ibid. p. 672; Piiee» 
JuU, 



of which is surrounded by an uncovered 
wall of difficult access, while on its 
summit stands an old square keep, con- 
verted by the French into a modem 
casemated fort. Between these de- 
fences, which they found there when 
they commenced Uieir operations, the 
French engineers had constructed suc- 
cessive lines of fieldworks, well built 
and strongly palisaded, which enclosed 
the two summits of the hill, on the 
highest of which the old keep, sur- 
rounded by a powerful battery, stood, 
while the lower was crowned by an 
ancient building called the White 
Churdi, which also had been converted 
into a sort of modem fortress. The 
battery called the Napoleon battery, 
round the old keep, was so elevated 
that it commanded the whole country 
within cannon-shot around, with the 
exception of the reverse side of a hUl 
called St Michael, which was a lower 
eminence, on which the French had 
constructed a homwork, with a scarp 
twenty-five and a counterscarp ten feet 
high, encircled by strong palisades, and 
well furnished with heavy cannon. 
But its position under the fire of the 
Napoleon battery rendered it peculiarly 
difficult to hold it if won by assault. 
Twenty heavy guns and six mortars 
were already mounted in this fortress ; 
and, independent of its importance, as 
commanding the great road from Bay- 
onne to Madrid, its acquisition was an 
object of the very highest moment to 
the Allies, as the whole stores and re- 
serve artillery of the army of Portugal 
were deposited within its walls; and 
its reduction, by depriving that force 
of its resources, would probably enable 
the English general to take up his win- 
ter quarters and fix the seat of war on 
the banks of the Ebro. 

104. The first effort of the English 
general was directed against the horn- 
work of St Michael, the possession of 
which was indispensably necessary to 
commencing approaches against the 
body of the place. Such, however, was 
the vigour with which the French bat- 
teries — ^which commanded all the fords 
and bridges over the Arlanza stream, 
that required to be passed before it 
could be reached — were served, that it 
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was not till the 19tli that the passage 
-was effected, and the outposts on the 
hill of St Michael driven in. An as- 
sault was inunediateljT ordered for the 
same night, and conducted by Major 
Somers Cocks, with the light infantry 
of the first division, Paok*s Portuguese, 
and the 42d British regiment. As 
soon as it was dark, the troops moved 
to the attack; and as the works, 
though formidable, were not yet en- 
tirely finished, they succeeded in forc- 
ing their way, headed by the 79th, in 
by the gorge, at daylight the next 
morning; although the attempt to 
carry the work in front failed, from the 
great height of the scarp. The garri- 
son, which consisted of a strong bat- 
talion, made a stout resistance; and 
when they found the entrance in the 
enemy's possession, collecting them- 
selves into a solid mass, they over- 
powered all opposition, burst through 
the assailants, and regained the castle, 
with the loss only of a hundred and 
fifty men, while that of the assailants 
wafi above four hundred. 

105. Batteries were now erected 
against the exterior line of defences, 
and Wellington had an opportunity of 
observing in person the strength of 
the place. Although the lines were 
far from being complete, and such as 
would easily have yielded to a very 
small battering train, yet, such was the 
almost total destitution of the British 
army in heavy artillery, that Welling- 
ton, from the veiy first, expressed the 
most serious apprehensions that he 
would not be able to breach its ram- 
parts, and that his only chance of suc- 
cess consisted in the failure of the gar- 
rison's water, or in their magazine be- 
ing set on fire.* The attempt^ how- 
ever, was made : twelve thousand men, 
comprehending the first and sixth di- 
visions, with two Portuguese brigades, 

* " I aoi ftpprebensive that the means which 
I have ore not sufficient to enable me to take 
the castle. I hear the enemy, however, are 
ill supplied with water, and that their maga- 
zines are in a place exposed to be set on fire : 
I think it possible, thereiore, that I may have 
it in my power to force them to surrender, 
although I may not be able to lay the place 
open to assault"— WsLUNOTON to tx)RO 
Bathubst, 21st September 1812 ; Gurwood, 
ix. 436. 



were intrusted with the siege; while 
twenty thousand, supported by ten 
thousand Spaniards, formed the cover- 
ing force. Approaches in form were 
accordingly commenced ; although the 
miserable battering train, which con- 
sisted only of three eighteen-poundera 
and the five iron twenty-four pounder 
howitzers which had been used at the 
siege of the forts of Salamanca, gave 
but little hope of a successful issue to 
the enterprise. An attempt was made, 
after the breaching guns had played a 
few days, to carry the outer w«ll by 
assault; but although the troops got 
into the ditch, and the ladders were 
fixed against the scarp of the rampart, 
yet the few who reached its summit 
were immediately bayoneted, and after 
a bloody conflict of half an hour the 
assailants fell back, after having lost 
three hundred and fifty men. 

106. All the attempts to breach the 
wall of this outer intrenchment by 
means of the heavy guns having failed, 
and two out of the three having been 
silenced by the superior weight of the 
enemy's fire, an attempt was made to 
run a mine in such a manner as to 
blow it down ; while the single piece 
of ordnance which remained in a ser- 
viceable condition continued its inef- 
fectual fire against the rampart The 
gun could do nothing; but the mine, 
which was exploded on the night of 
the 29th, made a chasm in the wall, 
though not sufficiently wide as to be 
deemed practicable by the assaulting 
columns. Still a sergeant and four 
men, who formed the forlorn-hope, had 
gained its summit^ but they were not 
supported ; and before the next mom» 
ing the garrison had, with surprising 
activity, run up such interior defences 
as rendered all entrance impossible. 
Recourse was now had to a second 
mine: a new gallery was run under 
the wall, and, at four in the afternoon 
of the 4th October, it was sprung with 
a terrific explosion, which at once sent 
many of the French up into the air, 
and brought down above one hundred 
feet of the walL An assault was in- 
stantly ordered, both there and at the 
old breach, and both proved successful. 
Holmes, with the second battalion of 
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the 24th, quickly forced his way 
through the smoke and crumbliDg 
ruins, almost before the rattle of the 
explosion had ceased; while Lieuten- 
ant Eraser of the same regiment at the 
same moment carried the old breach ; 
and, both imiting, drove the enemy 
into their interior line. This impor- 
tant achievement greatly elevated the 
spirits of the army, which had sunk 
considerably from the long duration 
and serious loss of life during the siege ; 
and the speedy reduction of the castle 
was anticipated, the more especially as 
some supplies of ammunition had al- 
ready been received from Santander, 
and more were known to be on the 
road, both from Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Corunna. 

107. But these promising appear- 
ances were of short continuance, and 
soon gave way to such a succession of 
disasters, as not only shut out almost 
all hope of a successful issue to the 
siege, but so seriously depressed the 
spirit of the army as went far to 
counterbalance all the advantages of 
the campaign. Dubreton and his brave 
garrison, who throughout the whole 
siege dischai^ed with incomparable 
vigour and talent the important duty 
intrusted to them, made the most stren- 
uous efforts to dispossess the besiegers 
of the vantage-g^und they had gained ; 
and, in the first instance, at leasts with 
unlooked-for success. A sally, sud- 
denly directed, on the afternoon of the 
next day, against the advanced posts 
of the British within the outer wall, 
swept them all back and regained the 
old breach ; and though the garrison 
was driven in again the same evening, 
yet they had in the mean time destroyed 
this lodgment, and carried off the tools. 
The two following days were employed 
by both parties in indefatigable ef- 
forts : the Allies increasing the front 
of their lodgment, and pushing their 
sap up to the second line ; the French, 
by frequent sorties and an incessant 
fire, as well as by rolling shells down 
the hill, striving to retard them. On 
the evening of the 8th, however, the 
head of the sap had, by strenuous ex- 
ertions, been run to within ten yards 
of the wall; and Bubreton, seeing an, 



assault of that line imminent, ordered 
a sally in the night, which succeeded 
so far, that by a desperate rush the 
trench was gained, and before the ene- 
my could be driven in again, — which 
was effected with the utmost gallantry 
by Major Cocks, who fell dead in the 
moment of success, — ^the whole works, 
constructed with so much labour be^ 
tween the outer and inner line, were 
destroyed. 

108. It was now evident, that to 
push the sap on so narrow a front, 
without the aid of artillery, was hope- 
less ; and every effort was therefore 
made to increase the fire on the inner 
line. The arrival of ammtmition from 
Santander enabled the engineers to do 
this. The one remaining gun was 
worked incessantly; and the five iron 
howitzers did such good service, that 
it was evident that if an adequate sup- 
ply of ammunition could be obtained, 
the place would speedily f alL But the 
failure of that indispensable article 
again suspended the operations, and it 
was not till the 16th that the fire, in 
the breaching batteries could be re- 
newed. It was then directed against 
the inner circle of the Napoleon bat- 
tery, while a mine, charged with nine 
hundred pounds of powder, was run 
under the chureh of San Roman. This 
done, and the howitzers having cleared 
away the temporary obstructions run 
up in the breach of the second line, a 
final assault was ordered for the night 
of the 18th. At half-past four in the 
morning, the signal was given by the 
springing of the mine beneath the 
church of San Roman, which threw 
down a part of the wall ; and Colonel 
Browne, at the head of a Portuguese 
battalion and some Spanish companies, 
after a violent struggle, established 
themselves in its ruins. At the same 
time, a detachment of the Eing^s Ger- 
man Legion carried the breach of the 
second Hue ; the Guards, at another 
place, got in by escalade ; and the in- 
trenchment was won. Some brave 
men, in the tumult of victory, even 
rushed on and got to the summit of 
the breach of the third line, where the 
bodies of Major Wurmb and a Hano- 
verian colonel were found. Unfortur 
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nately, however, the efforts of these 
heroes were, in the darkness of the 
night, not adequately supported : the 
troops got dispersed in the space be- 
tween the second and third line ; and 
Dubreton, who had a powerful reserve 
in readiness to take advantage of such 
an incident, instantly rushed down 
with an overpowering force, and drove 
the assailants out of tiie lines the v had 
so gallantly won, with the loss of two 
hundred men. 

109. This was the last effort of the 
besiegers. The siege, which had now 
continued without intermission for 
thirty days, had not only occasioned a 
vast consumption of ammunition to 
the Allies, which they could ill spare 
in the exhausted state of their sup- 
plies, but it had cost them two thou- 
sand brave men killed and wounded, 
and given the French generals time to 
assemble forces from all quarters for 
its relief. Souham, who had succeeded 
Clausel in the command, and had con- 
centrated his troops at Briviesca, had 
been joined by the whole army of the 
north, and strong reinforcements from 
Alava ; in consequence of which, as his 
force was now raised to forty-four 
thousand men, he had assumed an of- 
fensive attitude, which had obliged 
Wellington to unite nearly the whole 
besieging to the covering army, on the 
day of the last assault. He had even 
driven in the British pickets, and ob- 
tained possession of Quintana Palla on 
their left, though from this his men 
were immediately expelled by Sir Ed- 
ward Paget with two divisions. Ac- 
counts, however, were at the same time 
received from Madrid, which rendered 
it indispensable for the Allies forth- 
with to provide for the security of the 
centre of Spain. Soult, who had with- 
out molestation assembled his whole 
forces in Andalusia, including Drouet's 
from Estremadura, had marched from 
Qranada in the middle of September, 
by the way of Caravaca, and effected 
his junction with the army of the 
centre, under Joseph, on the 29th of 
the same month, at Albante. Their 
united force was sixty thousand strong, 
without reckoning on any of Suchet*s 
troops. 



110. Ballasteros, whose activity and 
enei^gy had hitherto procured for him 
a high reputation, was so mortified at 
being directed by the Cortes to act in 
obedience to the directions of Welling- 
ton, that at this critical period he not 
only hung back, and kept his impor- 
tant force in a state of inactivity, but 
actually published a proclamation to 
his troops, appealing to the Spanish 
pride against the indignity of serving 
under a for^gner ; a proceeding for 
which the government of Cadiz most 
justly deprived him of his command, 
and confined him in the fortress of 
Ceuta. But, meanwhile, the evil was 
done, and was irreparable : the whole 
army of the south had united with 
that of the centre, and was advancing 
rapidly against Madrid sixty thousand 
Strang; while the reinforceid army of 
the north, mustering forty-five thou- 
sand soldiers, pressed on Wellington on 
the northern side. Thus, as usual, 
the whole weight of the contest had 
fallen upon the British general, whose 
united force, after the losses and sick- 
ness of the campaign, being littie more 
than half the number of the enemy's 
armies directed against them, a retreat 
to a central position became a matter 
of necessity. Accordingly the siege 
of the castle of Burgos was raised on 
the night of the 21st^ not without se- 
vere regret on the part of the English 
generaL 

111. Soult's first operations were 
directed against the castie of Chin- 
chilla, a fort of great strength situated 
on a high rock at the point of junction 
of the roads of Alicante and Valencia, 
and commanding the only route from 
the eastern provinces to the capital. 
It was garrisoned by two hundred and 
forty men, and, from its inaccessible 
situation, was well-nigh impregnable. 
Wellington had calculated upon the 
siege of this fort retarding the advance 
of the FVench from the south a con- 
siderable time ; and Ballasteros was to 
have united with the whole guerilla 
parties from the southern provinces, 
who would have formed a mass of above 
twenty thousand combatants, and, 
united to thirty thousand Anglo-Por- 
tuguese under Hill at Toledo, might 
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have seriously retarded, if they could 
not altogether prerent, the march of 
Soult and Joseph to the capital. But 
Ballasteros' disobedience of the orders 
he had received, enabled Soult» with- 
out molestation, not only to assemble 
his forces, but to oontiaue his march 
with such rapidity, that he appeared 
before this fort on the 8d of October; 
and the castle being immediately in- 
vested, it surrendered on the 6th, in 
consequence of the singular circum- 
stance of lightning having fallen on the 
garrison, killing the governor and eight 
men, and wounding a still greater 
number. Upon this, the remainder, 
seized with superstitious dread, im- 
mediately hoisted the white flag. By 
this fortunate catastrophe, coupled 
with the no less auspicious disobedi- 
ence of Ballasteros, Soult was enabled 
to bring his whole force, in conjunc- 
tion with that of Joseph, in all sixty 
thousand men, to bear against the cen- 
tre of Spain, where Hill, now reinforced 
by the troops from Cadiz, with an army 
not at the utmost exceeding forty 
thousand, of whom part were Span- 
iards, was intrusted with the defence 
of the capitaL 

112. In these circumstances, it be- 
came a matter of necessity to abandon 
Madrid, and nothiog, it wss evident, 
short of a union of the whole British 
force in the Peninsula, in a central 
situation on the plains of Leon, could 
afford them any chance of maintaining 
their footing in Spain. Wellington 
then experienced the truth of what he 
had long before expressed in his corre- 
spondence,, viz., that the invasion of 
Andalusia and the siege of Cadiz, by 
retaining a large portion of the French 
force in a state of comparative inac- 
tivity, so far as resisting the British 
army was concerned, had been a sensi- 
ble benefit to the allied cause; and that 
the battle of Salamanca, by inverting 
this order, and bringing their masses 
concentrated together, from the moun- 
tains of Asturias to the bay of Cadiz, 
upon the British host, would, in the 
first instance at leasts prove a disad- 
vantage. He transmitted orders to 
Hill accordingly to abandon the line of 
the Tagus, which he had hitherto held. 



evacuate Madrid, and fall back by the 
Guadarrama pass to the neighbourhood 
of Salamanca. These directions were 
immediately obeyed; the preparations 
for the defence of the line of the Tagus 
were discontinued; Madrid was evacu- 
ated, amidst the frequent tears and 
mournful silence of the inhabitants ; a 
dense mass of men, women, and chil- 
dren, followed the troops for miles be- 
wailing their departure. On the same 
day Joseph made his entry, and the 
British army, at first in good order, 
took the road for the Guadarrama pass. 

118. Meanwhile Wellington himself 
had extraordinary hardships to encoun- 
ter in his retreat from Burgos. No 
small difficulty was experienced at the 
very outset in getting tilie troops across 
the bridge of the Arlanza; for it was 
commanded by the castle, and the 
enemy, aware of the intentions of the 
besiegers, had brought every gun they 
possibly could to bear on the narrow 
archway. Such, however, were the 
precautions taken by the British engi- 
neers to prevent the carriages passing 
from making any noise, as the French 
had done twelve years before at the 
siege of the Fort of Bard in the valley 
of Aosta, [ante. Chap. xxzi. § 72], that 
the whole would have got over during 
the night in safety, had not some irre- 
gular Spanish horse heedlessly galloped 
past, and, by their ill-timed clatter, 
attracted the attention of the garrison, 
who instantly commenced a heavy fire 
on the bridge, then crowded with car- 
riages. It at first was very destruc- 
tive; but the aim was soon lost as the 
guns recoiled, and the remaining dis- 
chaiges, which continued through the 
whole night, did little or no mischief. 
This night-march, which, from its ex- 
traordinary difficulty and boldness, had 
never been anticipated by the French 
generals, gave Wellington a full da/s 
journey in advance of them, and the 
French cavalry did not overtake the 
aUies in any force till the forenoon of 
the 23d. 

114. Several sharp affairs between 
the horse on either side then took plaoe. 
In particular, at the passage of the 
Hormaza, General Anson's brigade 
twice charged the head of the pursuers 
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as they forded, and for three hours 
checked the pursuit. A more serious 
action took place near Yenta de Pozo, 
when the French cavahry, who had at 
length forced the passage, and were 
hotly pursuing Anson's horsemen, who 
were retiring in disorder, were received 
by two battalions of the King's Ger- 
man Legion drawn up in square. The 
imperial cavalry came on with their 
wonted gallantry and loud shouts, but 
they were unable to retaliate upon the 
Germans the disaster of the 23d June, 
[arUet Chap. Lxvin. §§ 82, 83]: the 
steady squares received them with a 
rolling volley ; and after several ineffec- 
tual charges, in the course of which 
they sustained a severe loss, the French 
squadrons were obliged to withdraw, 
and the retreat on that day was con- 
tinued without any farther molesta- 
tion. The army, retiring in two col- 
umns, crossed the Pisueiga, and head- 
quarters were fixed for the night at 
CordoviUa. Much disorder prevailed 
there during the nighty in consequence 
of the soldiers, whose discipline had 
become relaxed from the very com- 
mencement of the retreat, breaking 
into the subterranean vaults in that 
vicinity, where the wine of the vinta^ 
was stored. The effects of intemper- 
ance generally appeared when the troops 
began to move next morning ; but luck- 
ily the enemy was not aware of the 
circumstance, and the retreat of twenty 
miles was conducted that day without 
molestation as far as Duenas, across 
the Carrion, where the Guards, who 
had disembarked at Corunna, joined 
the army nearly on the spot where 
Sir John Moore had commenced his 
forward movement against Soult four 
years before. 

115. It had now become evident 
that the French cavalry, nearly double 
that of the Allies, and fresh from can- 
tonments, while the British and Por- 
tuguese were exhausted by the fatigues 
of a long campaign, could hardly be 
opposed with success in the open field. 
The utmost vigilance, therefore, was 
requisite in conducting a long march, 
in presence of an enemy so superior in 
numbers generally, and es])ecially pre- 
dominant in that arm, so essential 



during a retreats The troops, accord- 
ingly, were rested a day behind the 
durion, to recruit their strength and 
give time for concentration ; the whole 
bridges over that river were mined for 
explosion, and on the day following 
the retreat was continued towards the 
Douro. Unfortunately, however, the 
bridges of Palencia over the Carrion 
had not been occupied in sufficient 
strength, and Foy drove out the troops 
who held the town, and gained the 
bridges before the explosion took place. 
A ford was also dexterously discovered 
by the enemy near Yillamuriel, while 
the bridge over the Pisueiga at Tariejo 
was prematurely fired, and failed in its 
effect, so that the fVench horsemen 
galloped over, and made the party in 
possession of the town prisoners. These 
untoward events destroyed the strength 
of Wellington's position, for over the 
bridges thus won the enemy could pour 
in any numbers they chose ; and the 
left was accordingly thrown back, which 
had been hotly engaged nearly the 
whole day. At length the English 
general, seeing that the enemy's pro- 
gress in that quarter seriously endan- 
gered the whole army, repaired to the 
spot, and ordered an offensive move- 
ment to drive the French back again 
over the river. Those who had crossed 
the ford at Yillamuriel were imme- 
diately attacked by two brigades under 
Major-general Oswald's orders, and 
driven across the Carrion with consid- 
erable loss, though the Allies suffered 
severely, and Alava was wounded while 
heading the Spanish infantry in the 
pursuit. 

116. After this check the army re- 
tired sixteen miles on the following day 
without molestation to Cabczon, on the 
left bank of the Pisuerga; and, as the 
ground on that side of the river is very 
strong, and the approach to the bridge 
difficult, the troops were halted for 
two days there, while the destruction 
of the bridge at Tordesillas equally 
prevented their progress in that direc- 
tion. On the 29th, the bridges at Ca- 
bezon and Yalladolid were both blown 
up, and the army retreated across the 
Douro, the whole bridges over which 
were destroyed. The French, how- 
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ever, having got a body of hone across 
by swimming, immediately commenced 
repairing the bridge at Tordesillaa ; 
upon which the British were moved in 
strength to that point, and immediate- 
ly began establishing batteries, which 
stopi^ the advance of the enemy in 
that quarter. Souham made no far- 
ther attempt to continue the pursuit 
beyond the Douro at this time, as he 
was unwilling to hazard a general en- 
gagement till the approach of Joseph 
and Soult enabled him to do so with a 
decided superiority. Thus the British 
remained unmolested behind its broad 
stream till the 6th of November, when 
the bridges both at Toro and Tordesil- 
las having been restored, and the near 
approach of Soult, with an overwhelm- 
ing force from the south, rendering 
the line of the Douro no longer ten- 
able, the retreat was resumed. On the 
Sth the army effected its junction with 
Hill's corps, and both united, took up 
a position at Alba de Tonnes and San 
Ohristoval, on the groimd which the 
army had twice occupied before, and 
which was hallowed by the recollection 
of the glorious victory of wliich it had 
been the theatre. 

117. While the British, whopossessed 
the advantage of an interior line of 
communication, were thus concentrat- 
ing their forces in front of Salamanca, 
Soult was following Hill's corps with 
all the expedition in his power, and 
stretching out his light troops to the 
northwanl, in order to feel for the 
army of Souham, which was descend- 
ing from the Douro. On the 6th, his 
headquarters were at Arvalo, and on 
the day following the advanced posts 
of the two armies entered into commu- 
nication by Medina Campo. The main 
bodies were not long in effecting a junc- 
tion: and on the 10th the united force 
advanced towards the British post at 
Albade Tormes. General Hamilton, 
with a brigade of Portuguese, held the 
castle at that place, round which some 
fieldworks had been hastily construct- 
ed ; and though Soult battered it with 
eighteen pieces of artillery, to which 
the allies had only four guns to reply, 
yet their fire of musketry was kept 
up with such vigour that the enemy 



did not venture upon an assault, but 
sought for and found a ford higher up 
the Tormes, at Galisancho. On the 
following day the whole French army 
passed over, and took post in a strong 
position near Mozarbe«, from whence 
detachments of their numerous cavalry 
threatened the communications of the 
British with Ciudad Rodrigo. The 
force now at the disposal of the French 
marshals was very formidable, amount- 
ing to no less than ninety-five thousand 
men, of whom twelve thousand were 
superb cavalry, with a himdred and 
twenty pieces of cannon.* 

118. To oppose this immense force, 
Wellington had fifty -two thousand 
British and Portuguese, including four 
thousand horse, eighty-nine guns, and 
fourteen thousand Spaniards; but on 
the last little reliance could be placed 
in a regular engagement. With so 
great an inferiority, it was impossible 
for the English general to attack the 
French on the strong ground which 
they themselves had selected; but he 
offered battle on his own ground, and 
for this purpose withdrew to the famous 
position of Arapeiles. The sight of 
that memorable field strongly excited 
the soldiers of both armies ; the French, 
conscious of their superiority in num- 
ber, demanded with loud cries to be led 
to the combat) hoping to wash out the 
recollection of their former defeat on 
the very spot on which it had been 
sustained. The sight of the ground, 
still blanched by the skeletons of their 
countrymen, and strewn with frag- 
ments of casques and cuirasses, excited 
in the highest degree their warlike en- 
thusiasm. The British, nothing doubt- 
ful of the result of a second battle of 
Salamanca, clustered in great strength 
on the two Arapeiles, and the ridge of 
Ariba : and gazing with stem resolve 
on the interminable masses of the ene- 
my, panted for the thrilling moment 
which was to bring to a decisive issue 
their long-protracted contest. The opi- 
nions of the French generals, however, 
were divided as to the course which 
should be pursued. Jouixlan, whose 

• "The three united armies mustered 
ninety-five thousand combatants. ''—BsLMASa 
L212. 
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martial fire age had not extinguished, 
was eager to fight immediately; and 
for this purpose proposed to bear down 
at once on the Allies^ and hazard all on 
the issue of a single battle. Soult, on 
the other hand, better instructed in 
the character of the troops with whom 
he had to deal, hesitated to attack 
them where they stood, and, instead, 
moved a considerable part of his force 
to the lefty so as to menace the commu- 
nication with Ciudad Rodrigo, much 
as Marmont had done, but on a wider 
circle, so as to be beyond the reach of 
the falcon swoop which had proved so 
fatal to his predecessor. 

119. Wellington, knowing that the 
immense superiority of the enemy, 
especially in cavalry, rendered it an 
easy matter for them to outflank his 
position, and disturb his communica- 
tions, took the resolution, as they would 
not fight, to retreat : already the bag- 
gage had defiled through Salamanca, 
and at three o'clock in the afternoon 
several loud explosions in the British 
rear announced to both armies that 
the movement had commenced. The 
operation, however, was a very hazard- 
ous one ; for, in performing it, the 
allied army, defiling almost within can- 
non-shot of the enemy, presented their 
flank, several miles in length, to his 
attack ; and a daring genei^ had the 
same opportunity for a brilliant stroke 
which had been presented to Welling- 
ton by Marmont on the same ground 
four months before. Possibly the ex- 
treme ardour of the French soldiers 
might, notwithstanding the prudence 
of &eir leader, have brought on a gene- 
ral action ; but in that decisive mo- 
ment the star of England prevailed. 
A violent storm of rain, accompanied 
by a thick mist, came on, which for 
two hours rendered it impossible to 
see any object more than a few yards 
fihead ; and during this interval of 
darkness, the whole British army mov- 
ed safely past the dangerous ground, in 
three columns, having the advantage 
of moving on the high-roads, while the 
enemy could only attack by cross lanes, 
•now almost impassable from wet. A 
few cavaliy alone followed the Allies, 
iuid made two hundred prisoners; and 



the single trophy which the enemy 
could show from a crisis which might 
have changed the fate of Spain and 
the world, was the English second in 
command, Sir Edward Paget, who acci- 
dentally fell on the day following into 
the hands of a small party of horse, 
while riding unattended from one col- 
umn to the other, during the darkness 
of a severe storm. 

120. The retreat from the Arapeiles 
to Ciudad Rodrigo lasted but three 
days, and it was only disturbed by the 
cavalry of the French, almost all their 
infantiy and guns having halted at 
Salamanca. Nevertheless the distress 
of the troops for the most part was 
great, the disorders frightful, and the 
loss sustained very considerable. Dur- 
ing the whole march the weather was 
to the last degree inclement ; storms of 
wind and rain succeeded each other 
with hardly any intermission ; and the 
spirit of the soldiers, already weakened 
by the long continuance and severe fa- 
tigues of the retreat, sank in an extra- 
ordinary degree, and precipitated them 
into general confusion and insubordi- 
nation. The roads were so broken up 
that it was with the utmost difficulty 
that the guns and baggage - waggons 
could be dragged through ; the sup- 
plies, especially of Sir R. Hill's coi*ps, 
almost totally failed, from the troops 
having been thrown off their former 
communications without gaining any 
new ones; and the soldiers, compelled 
to straggle in quest of subsistence, fell 
into the usual disorders of a disorgan- 
ised army. Many yielded to the un- 
bounded passion for intoxication which 
breaks out in all men during severe 
distress, but has in every age been 
in a peculiar manner the disgrace of 
the English people. On the 16th the 
march of the army was through a con- 
tinued forest, where vast quantities of 
swine were feeding under the trees ; 
the soldiers immediately dispersed to 
shoot the prey thus presented to their 
hand; and such a rolling of musketiy 
was heard through the woods, that 
Wellington at first thought the enemy 
were upon them. 

121. A sharp skirmish took place as 
the rear-guard of the army was descend- 
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ing the steep slope which leads from 
the high table-land covered with the 
forest to the Huebro stream, which, 
however, was passed with very little 
loss. A deviation from orders on the 
part of some of the officers in direc- 
tion of columns, had soon after well- 
nigh occasioned a serious loss, by tak- 
ing the men to a place where the road, 
though more direct, was crossed by a 
river in an impassable state of flood. 
From this dilemma they were only 
extricated by being led bock by Well- 
ington in person, fortmiately without 
the enemy's knowledge, to the ford 
which he had originally assigned ; and 
on the 17th the weather was so dread- 
ful, and the privations of the troops so 
excessive, that most serious disasters 
might be anticipated if the retreat were 
conducted farther in such calamitous 
circumstances. Happily, as this was 
the worst day of their suffering, so it 
was the last : Soult^ whose troops were 
suffering nearly as much as those of 
the Allies, was compelled by utter star- 
vation to discontinue the pursuit at 
the Huebro; a few squadrons only fol- 
lowed to the Tamanes; on the 18 th 
the weather cleared up; provisions in 
plenty were obtained from the maga- 
zines at Ciudad Rodrigo, and liberally 
served out to the famishing troops ; 
and the wearied men, finding fuel and 
dry bivouacs on the sandy hills near 
that fortress, forgot their fatigues 
around the blazing watchfires, and, 
after six months' incessant toils and 
dangers, sank into the enjoyment of 
undisturbed repose. 

1 22 Both parties werenow thorough- 
ly exhausted with their fatigues, and 
not only rest, but a separation on either 
side in quest of subsistence, had be- 
come indispensable. If Soult had re- 
mained with all his forces together for 
a week longer, one-half of his soldiers, 
and probably all his horses, would have 
perished of actual famine ; and if Well- 
ington's reti*eat in similar storms had 
continued a few days more, his army 
would have been well-nigh dissolved. 
Both the French and the English com- 
manders accordingly put their troops 
into winter quarters, and the vast ar- 
rays which had so recently crowded 



the banks of the Tonnes were dispersed 
over a wide extent of siurface. The 
British went into cantonments on the 
Coa and the Agueda; the left being 
thrown back to Lamego^ and the right 
advanced to Bejar, to hold the pass of 
Bancs. Headquarters were again estab- 
lished at Frenada. S^mlt's noble army 
was entirely dislocated ; his own head- 
quarters were established at Toledo; 
Joseph returned with his guards to 
Madrid; and the bulk of the force was 
cantoned in Old and New Castile, be- 
tween the Douro and the Tagus — Sala- 
manca being occupied in strength by 
two divisions. But the ground lost in 
the campaign was never recorered ; 
Asturias and Estremadura remained in 
the undisturbed possession of the Span- 
iards ; the imperial standards never 
again crossed the Sierra Morena; and 
Andalusia, Murcia, and Granada were 
finally delivered from the oppression 
of the invader. 

123. The losses sustained by the 
Britii^ and Portuguese during this re* 
treat, by casualties or prisoners in the 
field, did not exceed fifteen hundred 
men ; but the stragglers who fell into 
the enemy's hands were much more 
numerous, and the prisoners taken in 
this way exceeded three thousand. Al- 
together, from the time that the siege 
of Burgos was abandoned, the army 
had been weakened by the loss of near- 
ly seven thousand men. The insubor- 
dination of the troops, and the fright- 
ful habits of intemperance to which 
in many cases they surrendered them- 
selves, were the main causes of this 
serious diminution ; for the reti^at 
had been conducted with extraordi- 
nary skill ; the men of both armies had 
retired above two hundred inilea, in 
presence of greatly superior forces, 
without a singlebattalion being broken, 
or a gun or standard taken. No stores, 
treasure, or provisions, had been de- 
stroyed ; none of the sick and wound- 
ed abandoned ; no night marches, with 
the exception of that under the cannon 
of the castle of Burgos^ had taken 
place ; the journeys gone over during 
the dav had been far from excessive; 
and till the last three days, when the 
extraordinary throng h»d occasioned a 
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deficiency in the supplies, no want of 
provisions had been experienced by the 
troops. When, notwithstanding these 
circumstances, it was still found that 
the loss from the defalcation of ma- 
rauders and the capture of drunkards 
had been so serious, and that the dis- 
cipline of the army had been relaxed 
to a great degree during the retreat, 
Wellington deemed it indispensable to 
make a great effort to recall all ranks 
to a sense of their duty ; and for this 
purpose he addressed a severe letter of 
admonition to the officers commanding 
divisions and brigades, complaining in 
an especial manner of the habitual inat- 
tention of regimental officers to their 
various duties, in so far as the subor- 
dination, discipline, and comforts of 
the troops were concerned.* 

124. Never was a document publish- 
ed by a British commander which pro- 
duced a stronger sensation, or gave rise 
to more vehement feelings, than this 
celebrated address. Thiett the com- 
plaints were in gi-eat part well found- 
ed, and that every one'» recollection 
could afford ample confirmation of the 
material facts stated, was indeed cer- 
tain ; but still the necessity of publish- 
ing them to the army, and consequent- 
ly by the English newspapers to all 

* "The aiiuy has met with no diaisfcer; 
it has suffered no privations which but trif- 
ling attention on the part of the officers could 
not have prevented; it has suffered no hard- 
ships excepting those resultiug from the ne- 
cessity of being exposed to the inclemencies ' 
of the weather at a time when they were 
most severe. The necessity for retreat ex- 
isting, none was ever made on which the 
troops made such short marches; none on 
which they made such long aud repeated 
halts ; and none on which the retreating ar- 
mies were so little pressed on their rear by 
the enemy. Tet, from the moment the troops 
commenced their retreat from the neighbour- 
hood of Madrid on the one hand, and Burgos 
on the other, the officers lost all command 
over the men. Irregularities and outrages of 
all descriptions were committed with impun- 
ity, and losses have been sustained which 
ought never to have been ineurrpd. The dis- 
cipline of every army, after a long and active 
campaign, becomes in some degrees relaxed ; 
but I am concerned to observe, that the army 
under my command has fallen off in this re^ 
spect in the late campaign to a greater degree 
than any army with which I have ever been, 
or of which I have ever read.*' — ^Wellington 
to Officers commandinff DivUions and Brigadu^ 
Ix. 674^ 675. 



Europe, was not equally apparent. 
Even if it had been necessary, it was 
urged that some allowance should have 
been made for men who had been en- 
gaged for nearly eleven months in con- 
stant sieges, marches, or battles; and 
whose efforts during that period had 
delivered half of the Peninsula, and 
drawn upon them the enemy's military 
force from the whole of Spain. 

125. The reproaches, too, though 
generally well fouuded, were not appli- 
cable to some coi-ps, particularly the 
light division and Foot Quards, the 
latter of which had joined from Co- 
nmna, and who had conducted their re- 
treat in admirable order; and Well- 
ington was not aware that his own well- 
conceived arrangements for the supply 
of provisions to his troops had been 
in many cases rendered totally nuga- 
tory, from the impossibility of getting 
the means of transport for the stores, 
or the negligence of inferior function- 
aries in carrying his orders into execu- 
tion. In some cases, when he suppos- 
ed the men were getting three rations 
a-day regularly served out, they were 
in fact living on acorns which they 
picked up, or swine which they shot in 
the woods. For these reasons the re- 
proof was, not without foundation, 
complained of as unjust by many ; but 
there can be no doubt that, to the 
great body of the troops, the justice of 
the remarks was what rendered them 
so unpalatable; and that the cogency 
of the maxim, — " the greater the truth, 
the greater the libel,** never was more 
signally evinced than on this occasion. 
As usual after such admonitions, how- 
ever, the reproof, though univei-sally 
complained of, in the end produced 
salutary effects. The officers loudly 
declaimed against the injustice with 
which they had been treated, but quiet- 
ly set about remedying the diBoi*ders 
which they wero well aware had crept 
into the service ; vast improvements 
were effected in the organisation and 
arrangements of the troops before the 
next campaign; and all admitted that 
it was in a great degree to their benefi- 
cial effect that the triumphs of Vittoria 
aud the Pyrenees were to be ascribed. 

126. While this surprising campaign 
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was going on in the centre and north 
of Spain, the operations in the south 
and on the east coast, though not 
equally brilliant, sustained the charac- 
ter of the British arms, and in their 
ultimate effects were attended with 
important results in the deliyeranoe of 
the Peninsula. It has been already 
noticed how much Wellington found 
his operations impeded, immediately 
before the battle of Salamanca, by the 
project of Lord William Bentinck to 
commence his grand diversion on the 
Italian shores, thereby reducing the 
British expedition destined to act on 
the east of Spain to six thousand men. 
Such as it was, however, this armsk 
ment produced a very considerable im- 
pression, and clearly proved of what 
importance, on the general issue of the 
campaign, the operations in that quai^ 
ter, if more vigorously conducted and 
with a larger force, might have been. 
G^nend Maitland, who commanded 
this force, arrived at Port Mahon in 
Minorca, in the middle of July, and at 
first stood across for the coast of Cata- 
lonia, with a view, if possible, to at- 
tempt a coup^-main against Tarra- 
gona. Finding, however, though pre- 
parations for a considerable rising in 
that quarter had l)een made, that there 
was no Spanish force in existence ca- 
pable of keeping the field as a regular 
army, and that they could only bring 
eight thousand Somatenes into the 
field, while the French had thirteen 
thousand disposable men in the pro- 
vince, besides Suchet's force, of a still 
greater amount, in Valencia, he wisely 
judged that it would be hopeless to 
make an effort in that province, and 
therefore made for Alicante, where a 
strong fortress, still in the hands of 
the Murcians, offered a secure base for 
his operations. There, accordingly, he 
landed, in the beginning of August; 
and his arrival was most opportune and 
beneficial to the common cause, as it 
saved that fortress, which was menac- 
ed with a siege, in consequence of the 
defeat of General O'DonnelL That 

Snei^ with the last reserves of the 
urcians, six thousand strong, had 
been totally routed by a division of 
ISuchet's army under Harispe^ only ten 



days before, at the mouth of the pass 
of Castalla, and was now wholly unable 
to keep the field. 

127. Maitland's forces were all dis- 
embarked at Alicante by the 11th 
August; but» although he found him- 
self in communication with a body of 
Spaniards considerable in point of nu- 
merical amount, no reliance could be 
placed upon them for operations in 
the field; and he was soon overwhelm- 
ed by the innumerable crosses, jeal- 
ousies, and vexations to which eveiy 
British commander throughout the 
war, without exception, was subjected, 
who attempted to combine operations 
with the Peninsular troops, and which 
the iron will and invincible persever- 
ance of Wellington alone had been able 
to overcome. The governor of Ali- 
cante, in the first instance, refused to 
give him possession of that fortress, 
and only a limited number of men 
were permitted to remain ¥dthin its 
walls; of the British soldiers only 
three thousand were English or (Ger- 
man, who could be relied on for the 
real shock, the remainder being Medi- 
terranean mercenaries, whose steadi- 
ness in action was untried and doubt- 
ful; and the moment operations in the 
field were proposed, such extraordinary 
difficulties as to providing subsistence 
and the meausof transport were thrown 
in the way by the Spanish authorities 
and commanders, that Maitland aban- 
doned the attempt in despair, and not 
long after, under the combined influ- 
ence of bad hes^th and disgust^ re- 
signed his command. At the same 
time twelve hundred men, under Qen- 
eral, afterwards Sir Rufkne Donkin, 
disembarked at Denia, to the east of 
Alicante; but they were speedily as- 
sailed by superior forces, and forced 
to betake themselves to their ships. 
Maitland was succeeded by General 
Mackenzie, who held the command 
only for a few weeks, when he was 
superseded by General Clinton; but 
he too was ^Miralysed by the difficul- 
ties with which he was surrounded; 
and though on the 22d November the 
citadel of Alicante was surrendered to 
the keeping of the British, still no of- 
fensive movement worth noticing was 
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attempted. General Campbell came 
next with four thousand fresh troops 
from Sicily; but the season for active 
operations had now passed, and the 
winter was spent in strenuous efforts 
to put the army on a more efficient 
footing. It was fortunate that at this 
period Suchet was so &r deceived by 
the habitual exaggerations of the Span- 
iards that he attempted nothing, be- 
lieving that the Allies had fifty thou- 
sand men in his front. Thus this 
expedition, though it did nothing else, 
yet produced the important effect of 
detaining his whole force in that part 
of Spain, and preventing any portion 
of it from joining the mass which was 
concentrating from all other quarters 
against Wellington in the plains of Old 
Castile. 

128. Though the war in Catalonia 
and the Asturias was not distinguish- 
ed by any brilliant events during this 
campaign, yet the Spaniards were in 
both slowly regaining the ascendancy. 
The weight of the English army, 
though distant, operated with sensible 
effect in both these provinces, and by 
compelliDg the French to concentrate 
their forces to succour menaced points, 
or await contingent events, allowed the 
inhabitants to wrest from them several 
important posts. In spring, Montser- 
rat was abandoned by the invaders, 
and immediately occupied by Colonel 
Qreen, who, with some Spanish bands, 
again fortified that important strong- 
hold. Decaen and Maurice Mathieu 
collected their forces, and in the end 
of July drove the Spaniards a second 
time from it ; but, instead of retain- 
ing their conquest, they set fire to the 
buildings, and the flames of the mon- 
astery told all the inhabitants of the 
adjoining plains that the holy moun- 
tain was no longer polluted by the 
presence of the spoiler. The bands of 
Lacy, d'Erolles, Rovira, and Milans, 
however, kept undisputed possession 
of the whole hill ranges with which 
the country abounded : the power of 
the French extended only over the 
fortresses which the^ held, and the 
plains in their immediate vicinity ; and 
BO precarious was their authority in 
more remote quarters, that eight thou- 



sand men were required to keep open 
the communication between Cferona, 
Barcelona, and Tarragona. 

129. In Asturias, an English squad- 
ron, commanded by Sir Home Pop- 
ham, appeared in the end of June on 
the coast, and did excellent service by 
keeping the French posts in a state of 
constant alarm, so as to prevent Caffar- 
elli from detaching any considerable 
force to the aid of Marmont previous 
to the battle of Salamanca. Castro 
Urdiales, a strong fort on the sea- 
coast, was taken in the beginning of 
July, which enabled the squadron to 
communicate freely with the insur- 
gents in the interior; and although 
several attempts on Santander, Queta- 
rio, and Bilbao failed, from the strong 
fortifications with which the French 
had established themselves in these 
towns, yet they were all evacuated 
and fell into the hands of the Span- 
iards on occasion of the general con- 
centration of the French forces in the 
northern provinces, which followed the 
disaster of Salamanca. Bilbao, in- 
deed, was reoccupied by Caffarelli on 
the 27th August; but the whole coast 
from Conmna to Guetario remained 
in tlie hands of the Allies, and the 
English vessels of war powerfully con- 
tributed to foment the insurrection 
in these important provinces. At the 
same time in the centre of Spain the 
power of Joseph was so ephemeral, that 
when Soult, with the armies of the 
south and centre, passed on in pursuit 
of Hill's army in the end of October, 
Elio, the Empecinado, and Bassecour, 
having united their bands in the neigh- 
bourhood of Madrid, reoccupied that 
capital, where they committed great 
excesses, and thrust out the garrison, 
who, with a crowd of helpless depen- 
dents, again fell a burden on the un- 
happy monarch in the plains of Old 
Castile. 

130. Such was the memorable cam- 
paign of Salamanca, one of the most 
glorious, in a military point of view, 
of which the English annals can boast ; 
the most decisive in its results in fa- 
vour of the allied cause, which had yet 
occurred in the Revolutionary war. 
For tlie first time since the star of 
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KapoleoD had appeared in the asoen- 
dant» the balance had not only hung 
even between the contending powers, 
but inclined decidedly to the allied 
side. At the opening of the campaign, 
the French armies occupied the whole 
of Spain, from the Asturian rocks to 
the bay of Cadiz. The great frontier 
fortresses of Badajoz and Oiudad Bod- 
rigo were in their hands; and the 
British army, restrained within the 
bounds of Portugal, seemed unable to 
pass the giants who stood to guard the 
entrance into the Spanish territory. 
At its close, both these vital strong- 
holds had been wrested from their 
arms; Andalusia and the whole pro« 
vinces to the south of the Sierra Mo- 
rena delivered from their oppression; 
a mortal blow to their power struck 
on the plains of Castile ; Madrid had 
welcomed its deliverers within its 
gates; and Cadiz, relieved after its 
three years' blockade, found the gigan- 
tic works of its besiegers, and their 
thousand guns, the trophies of its de- 
liverance. In Marshal Soult's words, 
the battle of Salamanca had indeed 
proved a great historic events which 
had resounded through Europe and 
the New World. The campaigns of 
Marlborough had no such momentous 
triumphs to commemorate ; the glories 
of Cressy and Azincoiur were in com- 
parison sterile in durable results. 

131. Great as was the disappoint- 
ment felt in the first instance in 
England, at the untoward conclusion 
of the campaign, and the calamitous 
issue of the retreat from Burgos, it 
was yet evident^ on a calm retrospect 
of its results, and the relative situa- 
tion of parties at its commencement 
and termination, that the success 
gained had been immense, and that 
the French power in the Peninsula 
had received a fatal wound. True, 
the British standards had been again 
driven from the Spanish territory; 
true, Wellington had reassumed his old 
positions on the Coa and the Agueda: 
but how had this been effected t By 
a concentration of the French forces 
from all parts of Spain, and the aban- 
donment in one month of the fruits of 
four years of bloodshed, rapine, and 



conquest. Such a sacrifice could not 
again be made; no second Andalusia 
remained to recruit the armies of the 
north after another overthrow. A fresh 
disaster like that of Salamanca would 
drive the invaders, as by a whirlwind, 
from the whole Peninsida. The sense 
of this, which pervaded the breasts of 
the officers and soldiers in both armies, 
consoled the Allies for their retreat, 
and depressed the imperial legions even 
in the midst of their transient success. 
182. The whole warlike establish- 
ments of the latter had been lost; in 
a military point of view, their hold of 
all the Peninsula to the south of the 
Ebro had been loosened. The great 
arsenals of Madrid, Seville, Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and the lines before Cadiz, 
had fallen into the enemy's hands or 
been destroyed; no reserve paxks re- 
mained to enable them to attenapt the 
siege of the frontier places of Portugal : 
no fortresses were now in their posses- 
sion to delay the enemy should he 
make a second inroad into the interior 
of Spain; a single disaster on the 
Douro would instantly .compel the 
evacuation of Madrid and Valencia, 
and send the whole French armies in 
confusion behind the Ebro. A sense 
of this insecurity paralysed the French 
as much as it animated the British 
army ; the perception of it, joined to 
an a^rdent thirst for vengeance for the 
wrongs they had received, had again 
revived in a fearful degree the insur- 
rection in the whole provinces of the 
kingdom not actually in the possession 
of the imperial troops. The recent 
appointment of Wellington as gene- 
ralissimo of the Spanish armies, pro- 
mised to impart to them a degree of 
efficiency which they had never pre- 
viously attained, and to direct them in 
one uniform plan of operations against 
the enemy; while the evacuation of 
more than half, and by far the richest 
half, of the Spanish territory, proved 
a still more sensible wound to Napo- 
leon, by depriving him of the means 
of longer carrying on his favourite sys- 
tem of making war maintain war, and 
throwing his amiies in the Peninsula 
for their main supplies on the treasury 
of Paris, already severely drained by 
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the uDparalleled expenses of the Rus- 
sian war. 

133. Memorable as the merits of 
Wellington had been since the com- 
mencement of the Peninsular contest^ 
they were outdone by the shining ex- 
ploits of this campaign. The secresy 
of his preparations, the rapidity and 
force of his strokes, the judicious di- 
rection of his attacks, the vast effects 
which followed from them, all revealed 
the consummate commander, now for 
the first time relieved from the load 
which had oppressed him, and, by the 
celerity of his movements, and the skil- 
ful use of a central position, counter- 
balancing what would otherwise have 
been deemed an insurmountable supe- 
riority of numbers. When it is recol- 
lected that the English general, with 
an army which never could bring sixty 
thousand men into the field, gained 
these wonderful successes over an ene- 
my who had two hundred and forty 
thousand effective veteran troops at 
his disposal, and captured the two 
great frontier fortresses under the very 
eyes of two marshals who, as the event 
proved, could assemble a hundred thou- 
sand men for their relief, it is evident 
that more than fortune or national 
courage had been at work, and that 
consummate generalship had come to 
the direction of tried valour and ex- 
perienced discipline. The secresy of 
the prepcurations for, and the rapidity 
of the attack on Ciudad Rodrigo ; the 
stem resolution of the assault of Bada- 
joz ; the eagle eye which caught the 
moment of decisive victory at Sala- 
manca; the strategic skill which sepa- 
rated the armies of the north and 
centre, and recovered the advantages 
gained by Marmont on the banks of 
the Guarena, form so many models of 
military skill which will ever engage 
the attention and command the ad- 
miration of succeeding generations. 

184. In truth, however, here, as 
elsewhere in the great revolutions of 
the world, moral causes were at the 
bottom of the change; and the tal- 
ents of individual actors intrusted 
with the direction of the affairs were 
chiefly conspicuous in the sagacity 
with which they discerned, and the 



skill with which they availed them- 
selves of those general impulses to 
mankind, whose operation, how im- 
portant soever, was shrouded from the 
eye of ordinary observers. The more 
that the memorable history of the Pen- 
insular campaigns is studied, the more 
clearly will it appear that it was the 
oppressive mode in which the French 
carried on the contest which wrought 
out their ruin; and that it waste Na- 
poleon's favourite maxim, that war 
should maintain war, that we are to 
ascribe his fall. Not only did this ini- 
quitous system everywhere inspire the 
most unbounded and lasting hatred at 
their domination, but it imposed upon 
his lieutenants and viceroys the neces- 
sity of such a separation of their forces, 
with a view to the permanent levying 
and collecting of contiibutions, as ne- 
cessarily exposed them to the danger 
of being cut up in detail, and im- 
mensely augmented the difficulty of 
any combined or united operations. 
The eccentric irruption into Andalusia, 
when Wellington in Portugal was still 
unsubdued, is the chief cause to which 
all the subsequent disasters in Spain 
are to be ascribed ; and it arose clear- 
ly from the necessity of seizing upon 
hitherto untouched fields of plunder. 

135. The marshals were never weary 
of expressing their astonishment at 
the unwise policy which kept their 
troops detached from each other, and 
melting away in inglorious warfare in 
their separate provinces, when the 
English army retained a central posi- 
tion menacing alike to them alL But 
the secret motive of Napoleon in so 
distributing his force was very appar- 
ent. If he brought them into large 
bodies to wage a united war with the 
English general, the occupation of 
many of the provinces would require 
to be discontinued, the levying of the 
contributions would cease, and the 
cost of his armies, hitherto wholly de- 
frayed by Spanish resources, would 
fall with overwhelming weight on the 
imperial treasury. Hence arose the 
dispersion of the armies, the military 
governments, the jealousies of the mar- 
shals, the weakness of the king, the 
exasperation of the inhabitants, the 
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triumpbB of the British, and the loss 
of the PeDinsula. The mighty fabric, 
based on injustice, reared in rapine, 
cemented by blood, involved in itself 
the principles of its own destruction. 
The very greatness of its power, the 
wide spread of its extension, only ac- 
celerated the period of its falL All 
that was wanting was an enduring 
enemy, that had discernment enough 



to see, and talent adequate to improve, 
the chances thus arising in his favour, 
and a position where a sure refuge 
might be found till the period of re- 
action should arrive. The constancy 
of England presented such a foe, the 
eye of Wellington constituted such a 
commander, and the rocks of Tor- 
res Vedras furnished such a strong- 
hold. 



CHAPTER LXIX. 



SEXTCB OF TQIS TUItKISH EMPIRE: WAR BETWEEN THE OTTOMANS 
AND RUSSIAKS. 180S— 1812. 



1. NoTWiTHBTANDiNO all the prodi- 
gies of European civilisation, and all 
the lasting benefits which, both in 
ancient and tnodem times, the race of 
Japhet has conferred upon the species, 
its histoiy will never equal, in the pro- 
found interest which it excites in the 
human breast, and will continue to 
awaken to the remotest era of exist- 
ence, that which arises from the con- 
templation of the Eastern World. 
There is to be found the birthplace of 
the human race; there lie the scenes 
alike of the earliest and the most bril- 
liant efforts of civilisation; there the 
spot on which the fortunes of the 
whole family of mankind have taken 
their rise. The greatness of the states 
of modem Europe may have produced 
a more durable impression upon the 
fortunes of the species; the achieve- 
ments of their intellect may have ex- 
alted higher the character of human- 
ity; but they will never awaken so 
profound an interest as the annals 
of those states which carry us back to 
the original separation of nations, and 
the infancy of mankind. Independent 
of the interest which naturally attaches 
to the East, from the sublime events 
and heart-etirrinff episodes of which in 
every age it has been the theatre— in- 



dependent of the obligations which we 
owe to it as the birthplace of letters 
and of figures, of knowledge and of re< 
ligion — Uiere is something in the sim- 
plicity of Eastern story, and the pathos 
of Asiatic incident, which must ever 
reach the inmost recesses of the hu- 
man heart. 

2. Although the human race have 
existed longer there than in any other 
part of the globe; although wealth ex- 
hibited its earliest prodigies on the 
plain of Shinar, and commerce first 
began with the march of the camels 
through the Syrian deserts ; yet society 
has always worn a more romantic and 
interesting form in the Eastern than 
in the Western world. The extremes 
of civilisation and simplicity, of wealth 
and poverty, of grandeur and humility, 
have from the infancy of the world 
been there brought into close proxim- 
ity with each other. The splendour 
of the capital is to be found beside the 
rudeness of the desert; and the travel- 
ler, equally in the days of Herodotus 
and in the present time, on emerging 
from the greatest cities, finds himself 
surrounded by the camels of the chil- 
dren of Ishmael. The whole empires 
of Central Asia are penetrated in every 
direction by these nomad tribes. They 
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have, from the remotest ages, formed 
a distinguishing feature of Asiatic so- 
ciety; and at times have exercised the 
most important influence on the for- 
tunes of the nations which compose 
it. Through every subsequent stage 
of society, nations will recur with in- 
terest to these primeval occupations 
of their forefathers. The scenes, the 
manners, the imagery of the East, will 
always form the profoundest chords 
that can be touched in the human 
heart; and to the last ages of the 
world, man, by an indelible instinct, 
will revert to those regions of his 
pristine existence with the same in- 
terest with which the individual looks 
back to the scenes of his own in- 
fancy. 

8. Not are the present situation and 
future destinies of the Oriental states 
less calculated to awaken the interest 
alike of the heedless observer of pass- 
ing events and the contemplative stu- 
dent of the fortunes of mankind. By 
a mysterious agency, it would appear 
that the fate of man, even in the most 
advanced stages of his progress, is in- 
dissolubly united with the Eastern 
world; and the present course of 
events, not less clearly than the whole 
scope of prophecy, concur in demon- 
strating that it is there that the great 
changes calculated to afifect the destiny 
of the species are to be brought about 
The course of civilisation, which hither- 
to has been constantly from east to 
west, has now to all appearance begun 
to alter its direction. The vast wave 
of civilisation is rolling steadily to- 
wards the Rocky Mountains; and its 
standard will ere long be arrested only 
by the waters of the Pacific But the 
progress of mankind is not destined to 
be thus finally barred. For the first 
time since the creation of the species, 
the stream of improvement has begun 
to flow in the opposite direction : the 
British Australian colonies are rapidly 
sowing the seeds of the European race 
in the regions of the sun; and even 
the sober eye of historic anticipation 
can now dimly descry the time when 
the eastern Archipelago and the isles 
of the Pacific are to be cleared by the 
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efforts of civilised men, and blessed by 
the light of the Christian religion. 

4. Nor are political events less clearly 
bringing back the interests and the 
struggles of civilised man to the pris- 
tine scene of his birth. The two great 
XMwers which have now in an indelible 
manner impressed their influence upon 
the human species — England and Rus- 
sia — ^are there slowly but inevitably 
coming into collision. Constantinople 
is the inestimable prize which, as it 
will soon appear, brought the empires 
of France and Russia into hostility, 
and led to the overthrow of the great- 
est efforts of European x>ower by the 
energy of barbaric patriotism and the 
force of Asiatic cavalry. The same 
glittering object has retained the rival 
XMwers of Great Britain and Russia in 
thinly disguised hostility since the 
fall of Naxx>leon's power ; while ''the 
necessity of conquest to existence," 
felt equally by the British empire in 
India as by the French in Europe, has 
already impelled the British battalions, 
with the usual mixture of success and 
disaster consequent on such enter- 
prises, over the Himalayan snows. It 
has turned the stream of victory, for 
the first time in the annals of man-' 
kind, from the shores of the Ganges to. 
the confines of Tartary ; arrayed the 
sable natives of Bengal as victors, in 
the cradle of the Mogul power, on the 
edge of the steppes of Samarcand ; and 
brought the British battalions, though 
in an inverse order, into the footsteps 
of the phalanx of Alexander. Nor is 
the social condition of Europe in later 
times less pregnant with indications 
of those coming events which from 
the earliest periods of prophecy have 
been foreshadowed to mankind. The 
Jews, that peculiar people whose fate 
is wound up by supreme agency, alike 
with the last as the first ages of the 
world, have risen in the last times to 
extraordinaiT power and importance. 
Already their interests, as the great 
capitalists of nations, rule the internal 
policy of England, under the specious 
guise of free trade and a safe currency ; 
their influence as the bankers of gov. 
emment is felt in every capital of 

8 
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Europe; and their power, constantly 
increasing with the augmentation of 
wealth, is everywhere in modem Eu- 
rope, for good or for eyil, substituting, 
as in ancient Bome^ the influence of 
accumulated riches for the old aristo- 
cracy of the land. 

5. The structure of society, the con- 
dition of mankind, and the causes of 
human happiness or misery, have al- 
ways been so different in the eastern 
from the western world, that it would 
appear as if a separate character had, 
from the very outset of their career, 
been imprinted by the finger of Provi- 
dence on the various races of mankind. 
The children of Shem, the dwellers in 
the tents of the East, are still as 
widely separated from the descendants 
of Japhet as when the superior vigour 
of the European family impressed upon 
the Roman poet the beUei^ that to 
their iron race alone it was given to 
struggle with the difficulties of hu- 
manity, and unfold the secrets of na- 
ture.* Their joys, equally with their 
sorrows, their vii'tues and their vices, 
their triumphs and their reverses, the 
sources of their prosperity and the 
causes of their ruin, are essentially 
distinct in these two sections of the 
globe ; while the peculiarities of the 
third great family of mankind are still 
so strongly marked, that there is little 
reason to believe that it will ever be 
able to emei^e from a state of submis- 
sion and servitude; and that the pro- 
phecy will hold good equally in the 
kst as in the first ages of the world — 
"God shall multiply Japhet, and he 
shall dwell in the tents of Shem, and 
Canaan shall be his servant." 

0. Although civilisation has subsist- 
ed from the very earliest times among 
the Eastern nations, and the labours 
of man have there achieved prodigies 
of industry fsir surpassing any which 

♦ "ThxiB, from the sun's ethereal beam 

When bold Prometheus stole th' enlivening 
flame. 

Of fevers dire a ghastly brood. 

Till then unknown th' unhappy fraud pur- 
sued; 

On earth their horrors baleful spread. 
• • » » 

No work too hii^h for man's audacious force; 
Our folly would attempt the skies." 

HoxucE^ Carmina, lib. i. ode 8. 



have been reared by the efforts of the 
Western world; yet no disposition to 
resist authority, or assert independent 
privileges, has ever appeared, even in 
those situations where, from the as- 
semblage of mankind together in great 
towns, the chief facilities might be 
supposed to have existed for the rise 
of the democratic spirit. Revolts in- 
numerable have occurred, indeed, in 
every age of Asiatic story; civil wan 
without end have desolated, and still 
desolate, the Eastern plains; but they 
have all been brought about by the 
casual oppression of particular gover- 
nors, or the mutual hostility of rival 
candidates for the throne — never by 
the general resistance of the many to 
the rule of the few. With the termi- 
nation of this unbearable oppression, 
or the ascent of the throne by the suc- 
cessful competitor, all thoughts even 
of resistance have passed away from 
the minds of the people. The com- 
mercial cities of Asia Minor, which ac- 
quired republican ideas and resisted 
the authority of Darius, were all of 
European origin, and evinced, in their 
character and institutions, the Euro- 
pean spirit. No attempt to oi^nise 
a system of popular resistance to en- 
croachment, such as in every age of 
European history, alike in ancient and 
modern times, has formed the great 
and deserving object of public effort^ 
ever was thought of in the East. From 
the earliest times to the present mo- 
ment, the whole orieutal world have 
been strangers alike to the elastic vig- 
our, the social progress, and the de- 
mocratic contentions of the European 
race. It is not sufficient to say that 
they submit now without a thought 
of resistance to the grossest oppression 
of their governors, or whomsoever is 
placed in authority over them. The 
idea of opposition has never crossed 
their minds : they have done so with- 
out a murmur from the days of Abra- 
ham. 

7. Owing to the prodigious fertility 
of their great alluvial plains, and the 
uubounded riches of nature which 
there spring up almost unbidden to 
the hand of the husbandman, the pro- 
gi-ess of opulence has always been 
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much more rapid in the eastera than 
in the western world. In the great 
plain of Mesopotamia, one-half of which 
is composed of a natural terrace, slop- 
ing down with a gradual declivity from 
the Euphrates to the Tigris, and the 
other of a similar slope inclining the 
other way, from the Tigris to the Eu- 
phrates, the means of irrigation are pro- 
vided, as it were, ready made by nature 
to the hand of man. Nothing is re- 
quired on his part but to convey away 
into little channels the beneficent 
stream which, descending in perennial 
flow from the Armenian snows, and 
larger in summer than in winter, af- 
fords the means of spreading continual 
verdure and fertility over a soil where 
vegetation ripens under the rays of a 
tropical sun. In the Delta of Egjrpt 
a level surface of great extent is an- 
nually submei^ed by the fertilising 
floods of the Nile, produced by the 
melting of the snows in the great cen- 
tral chain of Africa ; and the principal 
difficulty of man is to clear out the 
prodigious luxuriance of vegetation 
which springs up from the solar 
warmth, when the waters of the river 
have regained their natural channel. 
In the European fields, on the other 
hand, the productive powers of nature 
require to be drawn forth and assisted 
by a long period of human labour. 
The operations of draining, planting, 
and enclosing, which are essential to 
the improvement of agriculture, are 
the work of centuries ; and the vast 
profits which in the East reward the 
first and infant efforts of human culti- 
vation, are gained in the West only 
by the result of the accumulated hi- 
hour of many successive generations. 
Agricultural riches, and consequent 
commercial opulence, spring up at 
once in the East with the rapidity and 
luxuriance of tropical vegetation : they 
are of slow and difficult growth in the 
West, like the oak and the pine, which 
arrive at maturity only after the lapse 
of ages. 

8. But in proportion to the rapidity 
with which agricultural wealth, like 
vegetation, thus springs up under the 
warmth of an Eastern sun, is the fra- 
gile nature of the materials of which 



it is composed, and the seeds of rapid 
decay which are involved in its struc- 
ture. The law of nature seems to be 
of universal application — ^all that ra- 
pidly comes to maturity is subject to 
as speedy decay— whatever is destined 
for long duration is of the slowest 
growth, and of the most tardy develop- 
ment. The early prodigies of oriental 
civilisation were of no longer duration, 
in the great year of human existence, 
than the first fruits of spring amidst 
the quickly succeeding harvests with 
which the labours of the natural year 
are crowned. The seeds of decay were 
sown with no unsparing hand, from the 
native corruption of the human heart 
They found a soil richly prepared for 
their gix)wth in the physical ease and 
natural blessings with which man was 
surrounded. As quickly as the boun- 
ties of nature gave him opulence, did 
his own vices engender wickedness ; 
and the history of the East, from the 
earliest times, exhibits, in Gibbon's 
words, " the perpetual round of valour, 
greatness, disconl, degeneracy, and de- 
cline.** 

9. If the extraoi^inary rapidity of 
the growth of wealth and civilisation 
in the Eastern plains is considered, and 
the rapid devel<»pment of the germs of 
corruption in the human heart under 
the genial influence of prosperity, it 
will no longer appear any way surpris- 
ing that comiption and degeneracy 
should so speedily have spread in the 
Asiatic monarchies. Perhaps the only 
circumstance that will attract wonder 
is, how the human race has ever been 
able to extricate itself from the vice 
and weakness thus incident to the very 
first steps of its progress. It is more 
than doubtful, indeed, whether, in a 
state of. society where the working 
classes are universally and invariably 
obedient, and no spring of improve- 
ment or purification is to be found in 
the efforts of the lower orders for their 
political elevation, or the struggles of 
the poor to better their condition, any 
means of correcting or removing the 
widespread corruption consequent on 
early prosperity could be found in the 
bosom of society itself. But these 
means are provided with unerring cer- 
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tainty in ilie physical conformation of 
the Asiatic continent, and the charac- 
ter which permanent causes have in- 
delibly imprinted on the inhabitants 
of the greater part of that large por- 
tion of the globe. It is only in parti- 
cular districts of Asia, in the plain of 
Mesopotamia, on the banks of the 
Qanges, in the fertile fields of China, 
or in the alluvial flats of Asia Minor, 
that the natural riches and advantages 
are to be found which in every age 
have overspread the earth with the 
early prodigies of human industry. In 
by &r the greater part of the Asiatic 
continent, the physicsd circumstances 
of mankind are widely different ; and 
hardship and suffering have imprinted 
as bold and eneigetic a character upon 
the human race as ease and opulence 
have softened and relaxed it in situa- 
tions blessed with greater natural ad- 
vantages. It is in Uie intermixture of 
these different races of man that the 
means of continually renovating the 
human race have been provided. 

10. ''Asia," says Montesquieu, '*is 
distinguished by one remarkable pecu- 
liarity : the boldest races of men, and 
the most effeminate, are placed by Na- 
ture in close proximity to each other.'* 
This peculiarity arises from the physi- 
cal conformation of the Asiatic conti- 
nent. The elevated steppes of Tartary, 
the arid deserts of Arabia, touch, as it 
were, the fertile plains of Mesopotamia 
or Armenia: the ruthless Affghans 
border on the patient Hindoos. The 
children of the desert are ever at hand 
to punish the vices and obliterate the 
corruptions of the cities of the plain. 
Alike in the northern as in the south- 
em ix>rtions of Asia, in the cold steppes 
of Tartaiy as in the burning deserts 
of Arabia, a race of men have existed 
from the earliest times, on whom hard- 
ship and difficulty have eternally im- 
printed the same bold and daring qua- 
lities. Differing in no respect from 
their earliest ancestors, the children of 
Ishmael are still to be found in the de- 
serts of Arabia, poor, sober, and endur- 
ing. Mounted on their steeds, or seated 
on their camels, they seek a scanty sub- 
sistence amidst sterile gravel or arid 
sands, and preserve pure, on a rocky 



soil, and imder the rays of a vertical 
sun, the simplicity and the energy of 
patriarchal life. Still, as in the days 
of Cyrus, the pastoral nations of the 
north wander over the vast table-lands 
of Tartary, multiplying with the herds 
and flocks which graze around them, 
and possessing, even to profusion, those 
hosts of horses which in every age have 
constituted the strength of the Scy- 
thian tribes.* 

11. It is in the undecaying vigour 
and ceaseless multiplication of these 
nomad tribes that the means of the 
continual renovation of the human 
race in the Asiatic empires has been 
provided. As certainly as the wealth 
of the plain produces corruption, the 
hardihood of the north engenders nf 
pacity; and the effeminate monarchies 
of the East have in every age fallen 
before the daring rovers of the Scy- 
thian wilds, or the fierce Bedouins of 
the Arabian deserts, with the same 
certainty that the timid herds of in- 
ferior animals perpetually become the 
prey of the savage lords of the wilder- 
ness. The barbarian conquerors, when 
they settle in the opulent regions of 
civilisation, in the course of a few ge- 
nerations become as corrupted as the 
nations they have conquered; but, 
nevertheless, a certain impulse has 
been communicated to human vigour, 
and the extraordinary degeneracy of 
the seats of opulence is purified, for a 
season at least, by the infusion of bar* 
barian energy. And when they in their 
turn, or their descendants, yield from 
the same causes to the same vices, the 
same means of regeneration are at 
hand. Renewed weAlth again attracts 
barbaric rapacity, and a fresh inroad of 
northern enei^ restores the fallen dig- 
nity of the species. 

12. The provision made by nature 
for the easy and effectual passage of 
huge bodies of the Tartar tribes oon- 

* Among the Tartars to the north of the 
great ran^e of the CaucasuB, there is hardly an 
individusd so poor as not to possess thirty or 
forty horses : the luxuiy of the great oonsista 
almost entirely in the number of these ani- 
mals^ whose support on these boundless 
grassy wilds costs nothing : and many of the 
chiefs possess three or four thousand steeda 
~Ma2.tb Bruh, i. p. 172. 
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Btitutes one of the most extraordinary 
features of the Asiatic continent, and 
in every age has been productive of the 
most important effects on the history 
of its nations. Gibbon has told how 
the immediate cause of the overthrow 
of the Roman empire was the vigour 
and ability of the Chinese emperors, 
who, pressing on the Tartar tribes in 
the north-eastern extremity of Asia, 
forced them on the central districts of 
Tartary, and at length impelled the 
movable wave on the decayed-frontiers 
of the Roman empire. In the prodi- 
gious extent of pasture lands, capable 
of furnishing supplies of food for the 
greatest armies, is to be found the 
cause of this astonishing phenomenon. 
It is narrated by the historian of Ti- 
mour, that that great warrior, in one 
of his expeditions from Samarcand 
against China, marched five months, at 
the head of four hundred thousand 
horsemen, constantly in a north-east- 
em direction, during the whole of 
which time this immense body of men 
obtained food by hunting, and the milk 
of the mares which followed their 
squadrons, while the horses subsisted 
on the grass which they were travers- 
ing. A^d of the terrific nature of the 
devastation which such a horde of bar- 
barians makes when they approach the 
cities of civilised opulence, some idea 
may be formed from what occurred 
when the same conqueror drew near 
to Bagdad. The trembling inhabi- 
tants of that dty, aware of the near 
proximity of the Tartar host, were anx- 
iously straining their eyes in the north- 
eastern direction, where they were first 
expected to appear, when the low hills 
which skirt the Tigris in that direction 
suddenly became covered with a con- 
fused multitude of men and horses, 
stretching on either side as far as the 
eye could reach. 

18. Wave after wave rolled onwards 
during the whole day, like the rising 
tide on the sands of the ocean, until 
they arrived at the banks of the Tigris, 
which they required to cross before 
the city could be reached. That broad 
and deep stream, however, did not for 
a moment arrest the Scythian host. 
Impelled alike by the near prospect of 



plunder, and the imperious commands 
of Timour, the foremost squadrons 
plunged into the river; the Tartar 
horses easily stemmed the current, and 
the dripping squadrons were in a few 
minutes seen pursuing their march on 
the western bank. Band after band of 
the immense multitude plunged in 
with ceaseless vigour; numbers were 
crushed to death or drowned by the 
throng, but still those in front were 
pushed on by the huge mass behind, 
until, as with the white ants, a bridge 
was almost formed across the river by 
the dead bodies of their comrades. 
Without a moment's intermission, 
however, the passage was continued, 
the town, closely besieged, was soon 
after stormed; the greatest part of its 
inhabitants were put to the sword ; and 
when Timour left Bagdad in quest of 
a new theatre of davastation, he left a 
hundred and twenty pyramids in dif- 
ferent parts of the city, each contain- 
ing a thousand heads, to show where 
his sabre had been. 

14. The system of government in 
the East, from the earSest times, has 
been the same. We have no need to 
turn to modem travellers for a picture 
of the social system ; it is to be found 
sketched out in the books of the Old 
Testament) and faithfully portrayed in 
the pages of Xenophon and Herodotus. 
Rank and authority are everywhere 
personal only: ix>wer is annexed to 
office, not to faxnilies ; it depends for 
its establishment and continuance 
wholly on the will of the sovereign. 
The throne itself is seldom found to 
follow the hereditary line of descent : 
the natural attachment of mankind to 
the families of their benefactors has 
commonly, for several generations, se- 
cured its continuance in the members 
of the family of a first founder of an 
empire; but no regular principle of 
succession has been followed, and the 
most energetic and audacious, whether 
of legitimate or illegitimate birth, has 
usually, without opposition, seized the 
diadem. The people, with that dis- 
position to passive submission which 
in evexy age has characterised the in- 
habitants of Asia, submit without a 
murmur to a change of dynasty. The. 
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victor, generally after a single battle, 
is instantly saluted as sultan by all 
the satraps and cities of the empire ; 
the stroke of fate is implicitly acqui- 
esced in by all ; and the descendants 
of a family which have enjoyed the 
throne for centuries are consigned 
without regret to the obscurity from 
which they sprang, and speedily lost 
among the multitudes of humble life. 
No parallel is to be found to this sys- 
tem of government) if it is not in that 
which necessity, after a century of suf- 
fering from civil dissension, imposed 
on ancient Rome, and to which, from 
the same cause, democratic fervour is 
evidently impelling the nations of mo- 
dem Europe. 

15. The same instability and preca- 
rious tenure of power are to be found 
in a still greater degree among the in- 
ferior depositories of authority. If the 
chances of victory or tiie mutability 
of f ortiue seat or unseat a dynasty on 
the throne, the favour of a sultan, the 
caprice of a minister, or the accidents 
of success, still more rapidly place or 
displace the rulers in the cities and the 
governors in the provinces. The mu- 
tations of fortune, which from the ear- 
liest ages have existed in the East^ ap- 
pear incredible to those who have been 
accustomed to the more stable order 
of things in the western world. The 
extraordinary adventures, the sudden 
elevations and as sudden depressions 
of human life portrayed in the Arabian 
Nights, are not the brilliant creations 
of oriental fancy; they are the faithful 
picture of the continually occuning 
vicissitudes of life in the eastern world. 
A barber may there any day become 
a vizier; a vizier, if he escapes the 
bowstring, may often esteem himself 
happy if he can become a barber. 

16. The education of all classes is 
the same ; for this simple reason, that 

' none can foresee with tolerable cer- 
tainty any material difference in their 
destiny in life. Nothing is more com- 
mon than to see as chief ministers of 
the sultan men who had formerly 
been trained to the humble duties of 
street porters : a shoemaker sometimes 
becomes the high admiral of the Turk- 
ish fleet. The descent from greatness 



is often still more rapid than the as- 
cent. Wealth attracts envy, and cupid- 
ity on the throne seldom fails to find 
pretexts for confiscating the riches, the 
fruit of connived -at plunder. When . 
the inevitable hour arrives, the victim 
of imperial cruelty or vengeance sub- 
mits to the stroke of fate ; the ruler 
of millions of subjects, the master of 
thousands of soldiers, qtdetly stretches 
out his neck to the bowstring ; his ex- 
orbitant possessions, the object of so 
much envy, are confiscated to the trea- 
sury, or handed over to a more fortu- 
nate successor; and hischildren erelong 
are found labouring with their hands in 
the fields, carrying water in the streets, 
or bearing lances as private soldiers in 
the ranks of their father^s successor. 

17. Improvement and the spread of 
opulence in Europe are the slow growth 
of successive generations, each of which 
has added something to the national 
wealth, or made some additions tu the 
public rights. The virtues or the vices, 
the weakness or the enei^, of the sove- 
reign on the throne, though by no 
means unimportant elements in the 
national fortunes, seldom produce a de- 
cisive influence on the destinies of the 
state. The public tranquillity depends 
on the braveiy and virtue of Uie higher 
ranks; the public opulence upon the 
industry and frugality of the lower. 
But in the East almost everything 
turns upon the energy, the talents, and 
actinty of the sovereign on the throne. 
If he is possessed of martial qualities 
and shining abilities, the fortunes of 
the state are speedilv raised to the very 
highest point of elevation; if he is 
sunk in indolence, or lost in the plea- 
sures of the harem, external disaster 
and internal dilapidation as speedily 
ensue. The vigour of a great monarch, 
wielding the despotic powers of gov- 
ernment, speedily makes itself felt in 
every department. Order is maintained 
by the satraps and governors of pro- 
vinces, each trembling for the preser- 
vation of his own authority; industry 
and property are protected among the 
poor; multitudes flock from the ad- 
joining states to share in the protec- 
tion of vigour and justice ; warriors 
crowd from all quarters to follow the 
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standards of Tictory and plunder. In- 
.ternal triumph, external success, thus 
rapidly accumulate round the empire 
of energy and courage; and the im- 
mense movable or floating population 
of Asia speedily causes an extraordi- 
nary influx of inhabitants into the 
principal cities of the empire. The 
whole history of the East, from the 
earliest ages, is made up of the succes- 
sive elevations of dynasties or indivi- 
duals by the efforts of the possessors 
of the throne, and their as uniform de- 
cline and ultimate extinction, from the 
degeneracy and effeminacy of their un- 
worthy successors. 

18. In Europe, alike in ancient and 
modem times, a great degree of sta- 
bility has been communicated to the 
acquirements of civilisation, the con- 
quests of power, and the accumulation 
of wealth ; and although the progress 
of nations has been interrupted by 
casual vicissitudes of fortune, yet a 
long period of prosperity and greatness 
has been imparted to national exist- 
ence, and its decline has been owing to 
a succession of causes which have gra- 
dually undermined and at last dried 
up the sources of prosperity. But in 
the East a very different progress pre- 
sents itself. The lise of power, the 
growth of civilisation, the marvels of 
opulence, have always been far more 
rapid than in the western world ; but, 
on the other hand, the catastrophes to 
which they have been subject have 
been also much more rapid, and the 
degeneracy by which they have been 
undermined infinitely more swift in its 
progress. Though the voice of reason, 
matured by the lessons of experience, 
cannot as yet affirm that the European 
communities, with all their advantages 
of religion and knowledge, have eradi- 
cated from their bosom the seeds of 
mortality, it may with confidence be 
affirmed, that as they have been slower 
of growUi, so they will be more dur- 
able in existence than tl\e oriental dy- 
nasties ; and that the causes of decline, 
common to humanity, have been com- 
bated in the western by farstronger prin- 
ciples of vigour and renovation than 
have ever appeared in the eastern world. 

19. But, for the same reason, cor- 



ruption, when it does spread through 
the vitals of the state, will be more 
deeply rooted in Europe than in Asia; 
and if degeneracy does overtake society 
in its last stages, it will be far more 
universal in the West than in the East. 
Nothing is so remarkable in the Asi- 
atic states as the simplicity of manners 
and habits which prevails beyond the 
pale of those who actually enjoy the 
transitory wealth or power which are 
the consequence of the sultan's fa- 
vour. That they speedily are corrupted 
by the possession of wealth, and that 
the descendants even of the bravest 
men become, in a few generations, so 
utterly degenerate as to be incapable 
of contributing anything to the de- 
fence of the state, may be considered 
as decisively proved by every period of 
Asiatic history. But the great bulk of 
the people, as they share in none of the 
advantages of wealth and power, so 
they have at no period been generally 
affected by its corruptions. If a tra- 
veller enters an Asiatic town, he finds 
the manners of the people and simpli- 
city of domestic life nearly as they ap- 
pear in the sacred records and the 
early narrative of Herodotus. In 
Europe, on the other hand, as jiolitical 
power and opulence have descended far 
more generally through all classes of 
society, and communicated in conse- 
quence, during the periods of public 
virtue, a far greater degree of durabil- 
ity and vigour to political prosx>erity; 
BO the seeds of corruption, when they 
do spread, will be in proportion more 
generally diffused, and degeneracy, 
when it reaches the middle ranks, more 
universal and hopeless. 

20. Polygamy is, and ever has been, 
a dreadful evil in the East ; and the 
extraordinary rapidity with which all 
races of its conquerors have degenerat- 
ed, in a few generations after their es- 
tablishment in the subdued districts, 
has been doubtless mainly owing to 
this ruinous institution, which, among 
the great and affluent, poisons the 
sources of manhood and energy in the 
cradle. The Scythian chief himself 
was bred up amidst his herds and his 
flocks: wandering on horseback from 
morning till night, he acquired vigour 
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from habit, and hardihood from necea- 
aity. Hia degenerate oflbpring, after 
hia oonquesta had been completed, 
nursed in the seduaion of the harem, 
surrounded by women, wealth, and 
flattery, sensual, capricious, and tyran- 
nical, could hardly be recognised as the 
ofibpring of such a parent But i^oly- 
gamy, with all its attendant train of 
ills — fawning eunuchs, fiery passions, 
luxurious seraglios, female jealousy, 
and sensual corruption — never has, and 
never can be, a vice of the great body 
of the people. Necessity, the strongest 
of all laws, will, in every age and part 
of the world, confine men to a single 
wife : the cost of several, or of a train 
of concubines, is so great, that, like a 
stud of hunters or race-horses in Eng- 
land, it is altogether beyond the reach 
of the vast majority of mankind. By 
leading to the speedy corruption of the 
higher ranks, this ruinous institution 
may indeed, and always does, exercise 
a iktal influence on the national for- 
tunes ; but its effect on general man- 
ners, domestic purity, or the progress 
of population, is very inconsiderable. 
In none of these respects, perhaps, is 
it so powerful an instrument of corrup- 
tion as the female profligacy and pro- 
miscuous concubinage, which, compa- 
ratively cheap in its acquisition, and 
therefore pervading all ranks, is felt as 
so consuming an evil in all the great 
cities of western Europe. 

21. As no protection in any age or 
in any country of Asiatic history, has 
existed in the spirit of freedom which 
pervaded the middle or lower classes, 
or in the bulwarks which they have 
constructed against the tyranny of the 
sovereign, human industry might have 
been almost destroyed, and the human 
race become well-nigh extinct in many 
of its most favoured regions, in con- 
sequence of the constant oppression of 
arbitrary power, or the periodical in- 
roads of the Scythian cavalry, if it were 
not for three circumstances, eminent- 
ly characteristic of eastern civilisation, 
which in every age have formed the 
principal sources of protection to orien- 
tal industry. (I.) The first of these is 
the institution of the village communi- 
ties, which has been ahready dwelt on 



in treating of the condition of the peo- 
ple in In(Ua, [ante, Chap. ZLvn. § 19], 
and which prevails generally through- 
out almost every part of the East. 
Society there appears in its very sim- 
plest f onn. A certain district around 
a village belongs in common to all 
ita inhabitants. Some are employed 
in the cultivation of the soil, and 
with their surplus produce maintain 
the other classes of the littie society — 
among whom the different trades of 
blacksmiths, carpenters, bricklayers, 
masons, barbers, bakers, tailors, shoe- 
makers, and others, are divided, — each 
member of which is bound in his own 
profession to contribute, sometimes by 
money, at others by a return in kind, 
to the wants of the other members of 
the conmiunity. The general tax, or 
other tribute, which is imposed upon 
the whole, is levied by certain persons 
chosen by all the members,, who allo- 
cate with great nicety the share of the 
burden upon each individual, charge 
themselves with its collection, and ac- 
coimt for it to the pasha or other col- 
lector of the revenue. - 

22. The attachment of the people to 
these littie commonwealths is so strong 
as to be almost inextinguishable. If 
the members of it are dispersed by 
foreign violence, it is perpetuated from 
generation to generation ; the ancient 
landmarks are preserved; even the 
sites of the different cottages are im- 
printed on their memories and handed 
down to their children; and if happier 
times return, and the dispersed com- 
munity or their descendants can reas- 
semble, they rebuild their fallen walls, 
and each fiuaily lights its fire as nearly 
aa possible on the hearth of ita an- 
cestors. But if this village system 
operates as a protection to the commu- 
nity during prosperous, it comes to 
press often with dreadful severity in 
adverse times. The government will 
rarely, if ever, remit anything of the 
fixed tribute from the community; the 
weight of the exaction thus oft«n comes 
to fall upon declining numbers; and so 
grievous does the burden become when 
the numbers in the community are 
seriously impaired by sickness or the 
sword, that the remaining members 
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fly to ihoiclesert or the mountains, and 
the entire depopulation of the coun- 
try ensues. It is to this cause that 
both Qibbon and Sismondi ascribe the 
rapid decline of the human species, in 
the rural districts of the Roman em- 
pire; and the same circumstance is 
considered by recent observers as the 
cause of the marked decrease of the 
population in the contemporary states 
of Turkey and Persia. 

23.(11.) The next circumstance which 
has contributed to soften the weight 
of despotism in the East is the institu- 
tion of ayans, and the corporate privi- 
leges which belong to the members of 
the different trades in the towns. The 
former of these are officers appointed 
by the people to watch over the inter- 
ests of the cultivators, and shield them 
from the oppression of the pashas; the 
latter are the rights which members of 
the different trades in towns enjoy, and 
which interpose, between the individual 
and the oppression of the tax-collector, 
the important shield of a community 
having a common interest with himself. 
Where the ayans do their duty, they are 
frequently of essential service; andthey 
have, in every age, delayed the ruin of 
many provinces. But they are often 
in league with the pashas, and are brib- 
ed by the wealth which his extortion 
has produced to connive at still fur- 
ther enormities. The most effectual 
security, in consequence, is found to 
be the incorporating of trades in towns , 
and hence the observation so common 
in the East, that industry in the towns 
is much better protected than in the 
rural districts, and that the numbers 
of their inhabitants are often station- 
ary, or even increasing, amidst the 
desolation and ruin of the fields of the 
country. 

24. (III.) The principal protection of 
the rural population, in unsettled and 
disastrous times, is to be found in the 
security which hill-fastnesses have af- 
forded to the industry of the people. 
Mountain ridges of prodigious height 
and vast extent run through the East in 
almost every direction. Independent 
of the great ranges of the globe, the 
Caucasus and Himalaya, numbers of 
considerable mountain ranges branch 



out from these huge chains in many 
different directions; and in their val- 
leys the industry of the cultivators is 
comparatively undisturbed by the ex- 
actions of the pashas, or the plunder 
of the janissaries. Water, also, that 
indispensable requisite to cultivation 
over almost all the East, is generally 
to be had in comparative abundance 
from the mountain torrents of these 
alpine regions; and wherever it can be 
carried, the green field, the fiowery 
orchard, and the smiling cottage, be- 
speak the residence of happy and in- 
dustrious man. The rural population, 
accordingly, in many of the great 
mountain chains of the East — that of 
the Bulgarians among the wooded and 
thickly peopled heights of the Balkan; 
of the Druses and Maronites on the 
terraced slopes, or beneath the alpine 
clif& of Lebanon ; and of the inhabi- 
tants of Mount Taurus, beside the clear 
streams and among the wooded valleys 
uf Asia Minor— often exhibit a degree 
of general felicity to which hardly a 
parallel is to be found in any other part 
of the globe. The cavalry of the pashas 
is imable to penetrate these rocky dells 
or wooded recesses ; the stem valour 
of the mountaineers guards the en- 
trance to these asylums of industry 
and innocence ; the demands of gov- 
ernment are commuted into a. fixed 
tribute from the district ; land is al- 
most always subdivided among the 
cultivators ; and every man on his little 
freehold enjoys undisturbed the fruits 
of his toil. 

25. The great strength of the East, in 
every age, has been found to consist in 
the multitude and admirable dexterity 
of its horsemen; and this arises from 
the number of nomad tribes, who, in> 
almost all Asiatic states, pervade the 
greater part of its territory . Constant- 
ly on horseback, these wandering tribes 
have attained a proficiency in the care 
and management of that noble animal, 
unknown in any other part of the 
world. Their number in the Persian 
monarchy alone is near a million ; those 
in Asiatic Turkey are still more nu- 
merous. Nor is xLe high estimation of 
horses confined to those who still ad- 
here to the roving habits of their fore* 
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fathers; it penrades the whole com- 
munity, and descends to the veiy hum- 
blest and most indigent classes of the 
people. A beg^r in Arabia asks char- 
ity mounted, with his family, on seve- 
rsJ horses; the luxury of the great 
consists in the number and high breed- 
ing of their studs. The Tartar chiefs 
to the north of Persia have often three 
or four thousand steeds for their pri- 
vate property ; and the poorest man in 
their tribe is master of three or four. 
Uniting the blood of the Arab to the 
strength of the Tartar horse, these in- 
comparable animals will convey their 
riders on a predatory excursion of a 
thousand miles in ten days,* carrying 
with them the scanty provender neces- 
sary for crossing the desert which se- 
parates them from civilised i-egions as 
they go forth, and bearing the ample 
spoil which their dai*ing masters have 
amassed on their return. The Asiatic 
lives with his horse; his children play 
with it from their mutual infancy; the 
attachment on both sides grows with 
their growth, and strengthens with 
their strength; and when he has arriv- 
ed at the full maturity of his powers, the 
noble Arab steed, endued almost with 

• I had this extraordinary fiujt from mv 
accomplished friend Sir John M'Neill, so weU 
known and distiuffiiished in the eastern di- 
plomacy of Great Britain. 

t A most moving incident* illnstrative of 
the oxtraoi-dinary strength as well as at- 
tachment of the Arab horses, is given by La- 
martine in his Travels in the Eiist 

*' An Arab chiei^ with his tribe, had attack- 
ed in the night a caravao of Duraas*. and 
Ehmdered it : when loaded \nth their spoil, 
owever, the robbers were overtaken on their 
retnm by some horsemen of the Fasha ot 
Acre, who killed several and bound the re- 
mainder with cords. In this state of bon- 
dage they bniught one of the prisoners, named 
A^tt el Marck, to Acre, and laid him. bound 
hand and foot, and wounded as he was, at 
the entrance to their tent, as they slept dur- 
ing the night. Kept awake by the pai n of his 
wounds, the Arab heard his horse's neigh at 
a little distance, and being desirous to stroke 
for the last time the companion of his life, he 
(bragged himself bound as be was, to his 
horse, which was picketed at a little distance. 
* Poor fkriend,' said he, * what will you do 
among the Turks? You will be shut up un- 
der the roof of a khan, with tlie horses of a 
pasha or an aga ; no longer will the women 
and children of the tent bring vou barley, 
camel's milk, or dourru in the hollow of their 
hand; no lunger will vou gallop free as the 
wind of I^ypt in the desert ; no longer will 



human sagacity, and fraught with more 
than human devotion, will die in the 
strenuous effort to save the playfel- 
low of hia infancy from captivity or 
death.t 

26. If the purity of domestic man- 
ners be, as it undoubtedly is, the great 
source both of public grandeur and pri- 
vate happiness, a powerful antidote to 
the numerous evils by which they are 
oppressed has in every age been found 
from this cause in the East. Notwith- 
standingthe immense advantages which 
Europe has long enjoyed from the 
energy of its character, the freedom 
of its institutions, and the superiority 
of its knowledge, it may be doubted 
whether the sacred fountain of do- 
mestic life has been preserved so pure 
among the poor and needy of its crowd- 
ed kingdoms, as in the seclusion of the 
East The unrestrained social inter- 
coarse of the sexes ; the incessant ac- 
tivity which prevails; the close proxim- 
ity in which the poor men and women 
in great cities are accumulated to- 
gether ; the general license of manners 
which has flowed from the liberty that 
prevails, and the passion for ardent 
spirits which ia so common among the 
you cleave with your bosom the waters of 
the Jordan, which oool your sides, as pure as 
the foam of your lips. If I am to be a slave, 
at least may you go free. Oo : return to our 
tent^ which you know so well ; tell my wife 
that Abou el Marck will return no more; 
but put vour head still into the folds of the 
tent, and lick the hands of my beloved chil- 
dren.' With these words, as his hands were 
tied, he undid with his teeth the fetters which 
held the courser bound, and set him at liberty; 
but the noble animal, on recovering its firee- 
dom, instead of bounding away to the desert, 
bent its head over its master, and seeing him 
in fetters and on the ground, took his clothes 
gentlv in his teeth, lifted him up, andsetoft 
at full sueed towards home, without ever 
resting, he made straight for the distant but 
well-known tent In the mountains of Arabia. 
He arrived there in safety, and laid his mas- 
ter safe down at the feet of his wife and chil- 
dren, and immediately dropped down dead 
witli fatigue. The whole tribe mourned him ; 
the poets celebrated his fidelity : and his 
name is still constantly in the mouths of the 
Arabs of Jericho/'— Lamartimk, Vovagedam 
I'Orient, vi. 236. Edit 1836. This beautiftd 
anecdote paints the manners and the horses 
of Arabia better than a thousand volumes. 
It is unnecessary to sav, after it, that the 
Arabs are, and ever will be, the first hfnrse- 
men, and have the finest race of horaes in 
the world. 
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working classeSi haye produced a far 
greater degree of general vice and 
misery in Europe than has ever ob- 
tained, at least among the middle and 
lower ranksi in the East. 

27. The enormous mass of female 
profligacy which overspreads all our 
great towns is there almost unknown. 
From the seclusion of the harem have, 
in the middle classes,* flowed purer 
manners and a more elevated character 
than has resulted from the constant 
intermixture of the sexes, and the 
vehement passions to which it gives 
rise. It is this simplicity and honesty 
of disposition, joined to the unaffected 
devotion and martial qualities by which 
they are distinguished, which has blind- 
ed so many European travellers of the 
highest talents and discernment to the 
devastating elFects of Asiatic govern- 
ment, and the ruinous consequences 
which have flowed, particularly dur^ 
ing the decline of the Persian and 
Turkish empires, from the weakened 
authority of the throne, the deplorable 
contests between the princes of the 
same family, and the general oppres- 
sion which the pashas have exercised 
in the independent sovereignties which 
they have erected in many of the pro- 
vinces of these vast empires.*}* 

* The dreadful evils of polygamy among 
the rich and powerful, to whom, from its 
vast expense, it is almost entirely confined, 
have been already noticed. Among the 
middle classes it is rare ; among the poor, 
unknown. 

t For the ])receding account of the civilisa- 
tion and manners of the East, the author 
has relied on the older travels of Olivier, 
Sonninl, Volney, Chardin, Eton, and de Tott, 
with the more modem narratives of Chateau- 
briand, Lamartine, Porter, Praser, Morier, 
Walsh, Urquhart, and Slade. The statements 
in the text are founded rather upon a comjia- 
rison of their different accounts, and the con- 
clusions which -the author, after much reflec- 
tion on the subject, has drawn from them, 
than from any particular passages which 
specially and to tne letter support the state- 
ments which he has given. And he hopes 
that such a summary will not be deemed 
misplaced, even in a work of European his- 
tory ; the more especially, when the impor- 
tant questions now wound up with the policy 
of the Bast are considered, :md the intimate 
connection which the English nation, both 
fix>m its national policy and the extent of 
its oriental dominions, has with the future 
destinies of that important portion of the 
globe. 



28. Encamped for four centuries in 
Europe, the Turks have deviated in 
no respect from the manners and cus- 
toms of their Asiatic forefathers. Al- 
though from the day that the cannon 
of Mahomet the Second opened the 
breach in the walls of Constantinople, 
which still exists to attest the fall of 
the Empire of the East, they have 
been the undisputed mastera of the 
fairest and richest dominion upon 
earth, yet the great body of them still 
retain the primitive customs and habits 
which they brought with them from 
the mountains of Koordistan. They 
have in no respect^ until attempted in 
very recent times, either shared in the 
improvement, or adopted the manners, 
or acquired the knowledge of their 
European neighbours. Their govern- 
ment is still the absolute i*ule of the 
sultans and the pashas, the agas and 
the jannissaries; notwithstanding their 
dose proximity to, and constant inter- 
course with, the democratic commer- 
cial communities of modem Europe, 
they are yet the devout followers of 
Mahomet ; though they everywhere 
admit that the Crescent is waning 
before the Cross, they still adhere in 
all their institutions to the precepts 
of the Koran ; they rely with implicit 
faith on the aid of the Prophet, al- 
though they are well aware that the 
followers of Christ are ultimately to 
expel them from Europe, and them- 
selves point to the gate by which the 
Muscovite battalions are to enter to 
place the cross upon the dome of St 
Sophia. 

29. A very sufficient reason may be 
assigned for this invariable adherence 
of the Turks to their Asiatic customs, 
notwithstanding their close proximity 
to European civilisation, and the in- 
numerable evils which they have suf- 
fered from the superiority of the Euro- 
pean discipline. Their belioion ren- 
ders them incapable either of alteration 
or improvement. The Koran contains 
several admirable precepts of morality, 
drawn from the sages of antiquity, 
and many sublime truths borrowed 
from the Gospel; but in all the parts 
where it is original, it is either a wild 
rhapsody, inapplicable to the rest of the 
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world, or a rude code, suited to none 
but a horde of oriental conquerors. 
NeTertheless, it forms not only the 
religious standard of faith but the 
civil code of law : the whole decisions 
of the cadis in Mussulman states are 
founded on texts of the Koran ; all the 
maxims of the muftis and supreme 
religious council are drawn, without 
comment or amplification, from its 
injunctions. The celebrated saying as- 
cribed to the Arabian conqueror who 
destroyed the Alexandrian library, "If 
these books contain the truth, it is 
already in the Koran, and therefore 
they are superfluous ; if what they 
contain is not there, it is false, and 
therefore they should be destroyed,** 
designates the whole system of their 
civil and ecclesiastical government. 

30. Minutely specifying almost all 
the particulars of government, con- 
taining every possible direction for the 
regulation of the interests of society 
as it existed around the dwelling of 
Mahomet, and the cradle of his reli- 
gion, it is necessarily inapplicable to a 
different state of society, where separ- 
ate instances have arisen, and unfore- 
seen passions and difficulties have 
emerged. All attempts, therefore, at 
the renovation or regeneration of the 
Turkish, as of every other Mahometan 
empire, must necessarily fail, because, 
before they can be generally adopted, 
the people must have ceased to be 
Mahometans; the priests must have 
ceased to be the expounders of the 
law; the sway of the Sultan to be 
the delegated authority of Mahomet; 
the Koran to be the supreme code in 
all matters, civil and religious, from 
which there is no appeal. This is, 
with a view to their respective poli- 
tical effects, the grand distinction be- 
tween the Christian religion and that 
of Mahomet. Prescribing nothing for 
external form, enjoining little for ec- 
clesiastical government, studiously 
avoiding all sdlusion to political insti- 
tutions, the Gospel directs all its ef- 
forts to the purification of that great 
fountain of evil — the human heart. 

31. Destined in the end to effect 
powerful changes, both in the disposi- 
tions of man, the frame of society, and 



the x>owers of government, it aims 
directly at neither of the latter ob- 
jects : it is to work out the predicted 
end, to accomplish the ultimate de- 
signs of Providence, by its unobserved 
influence upon the human heart. The 
Koran, on the other hand specifies 
every thing which its disciples are to 
do, &om the division of property among 
children upon the death of a parent, 
to the number of daily ablutions 
to be performed by the faithfuL Re- 
form of institutions, or change of 
manners, therefore, is impossible in 
a Mahometan state ; for it can be 
attempted only at the hazard of de- 
stroying the great bond of nationality, 
Mahometanism itself. It is as impos- 
sible as for a child to grow to maturity, 
who in early youth has been cased in 
a rigid suit of armour : his figure can- 
not enlarge unless his fetters are burst. 
The one &th proposes to reform the 
heart by the institutions; the other, 
to reform the institutions by the heart 
Whoever will reflect on this distinction 
cannot fail to perceive that the one 
religion, calculated with extraordinary 
sagacity to produce ^ great impression, 
and in some respects improvement^ 
among the Asiatic tribes for whom it 
was intended, was wholly unfit for the 
progressive destinies and different cir- 
cumstances of mankind ; while the 
other, though producing in the outset 
a less change in society, from its en- 
joining no external ceremonial or out- 
ward institutions, was adapted f or eveiy 
imaginable state of human progress, 
and fitted to x>our the stream of real 
regeneration into the human heart to 
the end of the world. 

82. But although the Mahometan 
religion thus opposes an invincible bar 
to the improvement of the Turkish 
empire, or the engrafting upon its aged 
stock of any part of the free institu- 
tions of Christian Europe, and renders 
chimerical all the projects which have 
been formed in recent times for its 
political reformation, yet there can be 
no doubt that, for several centuries 
after it was established in Europe, the 
extraordinary strength and f ormicUible 
power of the Osmanlis were mainly 
owing to the religious fervour with 
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which its Asiatic inhabitants were in- 
spired. Not only were their conquests 
effected during the fervour of a new 
faith, when the Arabians, with the 
scimitar in one hand, and the Koran 
in the other, poured into all the ad- 
'loining states to seek the houris of 
~*aradise in the forcible conversion of 
the world, but the religious veneration 
with which the family of the first 
founder of the empire was regarded, 
gave a degree of stability to its insti- 
tutions ^hich has never obtained else- 
where in the East. Alone of all the 
oriental dynasties, the descendants of 
the same family have sat upon the 
throne of Constantinople for four hun- 
dred years ; and although many irre- 
gularities in the choice of the princes 
and the order of descent have occurred, 
and many fearful crimes have stained 
their annals, the throne has always 
been filled by the descendants of 0th- 
man. In this way the Turkish empire 
has been saved from that perpetual re- 
currence of civil wars upon every acces- 
sion, which has ruined the indepen- 
dence or halved the population of her 
immediate neighbours in Poland and 
Persia; and without the hereditary suc- 
cession to thethronehavingbeenformal- 
ly recognised, the Ottoman dominions 
have substantially obtained most of the 
benefits of that invaluable institution. 
33. The provinces which fell to the 
Turks upon the overthrow of the Lower 
Empire were immense, and embraced 
perhaps the fairest portion and most 
delightful regions of the earth. Their 
empire still extends, notwithstanding 
the great losses it has sustained in the 
last seventy years, to eight hundred 
and fifteen iiiousand square geogra- 
phical miles — a surface about nine 
times that of Great Britain, which 
contains ninety -one thousand. Al- 
though, however, the extent of its 
surface is so great, and the climate so 
benign that the plains in general yield 
thirty or forty, in some places as much 
as two huncbred fold;* although the 
mountains, cut in terraces, will yield 

* *' In the plains of Mesopotamia, near Bag- 
dad, the land, from the enacts of irrigatioD, 
yields, underaverynidecultivatioii, ticohun>- 
dred fold."— Malte Bbvn, li. 117. 



fruits and crops to the height of seve- 
ral thousand feet above the sea — yet 
the population of the whole empire in 
Asia and Europe does not at the high- 
est estimate exceed twenty -five, and 
by the lowest estimate is brought down 
to eight or nine millions. The largest 
of these numbers only gives twenty- 
eight souls to the square mile, and the 
lower vrill only yield nine; while Eng- 
land, with far inferior climate and 
natural advantages, contains now three 
hundred, and the British Islands as a 
whole, two hundred andtwenty-8even.+ 
More decisive proof cannot be figured 
of the desolation practically produced 
by the Turkish government, or of the 
extent to which the most boundless 
gifts of nature may be rendered nuga- 
tory by the long-continued oppression 
of oriental tyranny. In fact, it is only 
in the great towns and mountainous 
regions of the country that any con- 
siderable population is to be seen. Its 
finest plains are nearly desolate ; nine- 
tenths of Mesopotamia, the garden of 
the world, capable itself of nourishing 
forty millions of souls, is an arid or 
gravelly desert; not a seventh of the 
rich alluvial soil in Wallachia or Mol-< 
davia is cultivated; and the wild grass 
of nature comes up to the horses' girths, 
from the gates of Constantinople to the 
mosques of Adrianople. 

34. Tet the world hardly affords so 
noble a country as that which at this 
period was still desolated by the sway 
of the Osmanlis. Bounded by the 
Euphrates on the east, the Mediter- 
ranean or the Libyan deserts on the 
south, the Adriatic on the west, and 
the steppes of the Ukraine on the 
north ; containing the isles of Greece, 
the forests of Macedonia, the cedars of 
Lebanon, in its bosom; numbering the 
Nile, the Danube, and the Euphrates 
among its inland streams ; embracing 
all the nations who fought at Troy 
among its subjects, all the realms 

t By the census of 1841, the British Islands 
contained 20,860,000 sonls, which, spread 
over their total sur&ce of 122,000 square 
miles, gives 227 on an average per square 
mile. In England the proportion is 291, the 
population being 15,000,000, and the square 
miles, 50,38. 
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which have enlightened the world 
among its provinces ; giving law at 
once to Egypt and Jerusalem, to Nine- 
veh and Babylon, to Athens and Con- 
stantinople; connected together by a 
vast inland sea, navigated by hardy 
and skilful seamen, enjoying hundreds 
of the finest harbours in the world on 
its shores ; with the vine and the olive 
clothing its slopes, the orange and the 
citron loading its isles, the (^ and the 
pine flourishing on its mountains, the 
maize and the rice waving on its plains 
— it seemed to enjoy every advantage 
which the bounty of nature could ac- 
cumulate, to bestow happiness and 
contentment on the human race. But 
all these blessings have been blasted 
by the despotism of the East and the 
rigidity of the Mahometan rule. Its 
noble plains were fast relapsing into 
deserts; its capacious harbours desert- 
ed; wild beasts were resuming their 
dominion amidst the ruins of former 
magnificence; population, amidst the 
rapid increase of the European states, 
was retrograding, and fears wei^ enter- 
tained for the extinction of the human 
race in those realms of boundless riches 
where the species was first created.* 

85. But amidst the general decay of 
the Turkish empire, the matchless si- 
tuation and natural advantages of Con- 
stantinople still attracted a vast con- 
course of inhabitants, and veiled un- 
der a robe of beauty the decline of the 
Queen of the East. This celebrated 
capital, the incomparable excellence of 
whose situation atti-acted the eagle eye 
of Alexander the Great; which made 
the Romans forget the sanctity of the 
Capitol, and transferred the metropolis 
of the world to the shores of the Bos- 
phorus ; which rent in twain the domin- 
ion of the legions, and yet singly sus- 
tained for a thousand years the empire 
of the East; which drew aside the cru- 
saders from the storm of Jerusalem, 

* Upwiudsoffiftyyearsa^ro, fears were enter- 
tained of the entire extinction of the human 
i-ace in the eastern provinces of the Turkish 
empire.— Eton's Turkish Bmpirt, 264. And 
the same fears are expressed by a more re- 
cent observer in regard to some of the west- 
ern provinces, particularly the plains of Rou- 
melia» Wallachia, and Moldavia.— Walsh's 
ConttaviinopU, i. 198,194; audBucKiNOBAM's 
ifetrctpotomio, i. 212. 



and attracted the Osmanlis from their 
deserts; which threatened in one age 
every monarchy in Europe, and existed 
in another by Uieir mutual jealousy at 
its acquisition— had long formed the 
real object of discord between the 
courts of Paris and St Petersburg. The 
desires of the cabinet of St Petersburg 
had been for above a century fixed on 
its acquisition ; towards that object 
all their efforts had, since the days of 
Peter the Great, incessantly been di- 
rected; and it was only by the active 
interference of England that the total 
overthrow of the Turkish empire had 
been averted, on the eve of the revolu- 
tionary war, after the fall of Ocssakoff. 
So firmly bent was the Empress Cathe- 
rine on this splendid acquisition, that 
she named her eldest grandson Alex- 
ander, and his second brother Constan- 
tine; hoping that the former would 
rival the glories of the Macedonian 
conqueror, and the latter again renew 
on the Bosphorus the sway of the Cross 
and the lustre of the Ekistern empire. 

36. During the anxieties and danglers 
of that dreadful contest, the designs 
of the cabinet of St Petersburg for the 
acquisition of Constantinople had for 
a time been suspended; but its pro- 
jects, guided by aristocratic foresight, 
were never forgotten. Even while yet 
reeking with Uie blood of Friedland, 
Alexander turned his anxious atten- 
tion to the loDg-cherished projects of 
his family and court; and Napoleon, 
bent on the acquisition of Spain for 
himself, gave a verbal consent, during 
the conference of Tilsit, to the entire 
expulsion of the Turks from Europe by 
the Russians, [crnfe, Chap. ZLVi. § 80]. 
But Roumelia and Constantinople were 
excluded from this partition, and their 
destination left in the dark, even when 
it was agreed that the Osmanlis should 
be expelled from all their other posses- 
sions in Europe. Napoleon, aa he him- 
self has told us, never could bring his 
mind to consent to the cession of the 
Queen of the East to his northern 
rival: it soon afterwards, as will im- 
mediately appear, formed the subject 
of angry contention between them. 
Combined with jealousy concerning 
Poland, and the non-observance by 
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Russia of the Continental Syeteni, it 
was one of t]ie real causes of the Rus< 
sian invasion ; and the principal reason 
which directed the mighty conqueror 
to Moscow instead of St Petersburg, 
was the secret project which he enter- 
tained of turning his victorious arms, 
after the subjugation of the Musco- 
vites, to the southward, and placing 
on his victorious brows the diadem of 
the Eastern empire.* 

37. It is not surprising that Constan- 
tinople should thus in every age have 
formed the chief object of human am- 
bition. Placed midway between Europe 
and Asia, it is at once the natural em- 
porium where the productions of the 
east and west find their mutual point 
of contact, and the midway station 
where the internal water-communica- 
tion of Europe, Asia, and Africa unite 
in a common centre. While the waves 
of the Mediterranean and the JEge&n 
bring to its harbour the whole produo- 
tioDS of Egypt, Libya, Italy, and Spain, 
the waters of the Danube, the Dniester, 
and the Volga, waft to the same favour 
ed spot the agricultural riches of Hun- 
gary, Qermany, the Ukraine, and Russia. 
The caravans of the desert, the rich 
loads of the camel and the dromedary, 
meet within its walls; the ample sails 
and boundless riches of European com- 
merce — even the distant pendants of 
America and the New World — hasten 
to its quays, to convey the vast produc- 
tions of the old to the new hemisphere. 
An incomparable harbour, where a 
three-decker can without danger touch 
the quay, while from its yani-arms a 
bold assailant may almost leap, like the 
Venetian Dandolo of old, on the walls, 
affords, within a deep bay several miles 
in length, ample room for all the fleets 
in the world to lie in safety. A broad 
inland sea, enclosed within impreg- 
nable gates, gives its navy the extraor- 
dinary advantage of a safe place for 
pacific exercise and preparation ; nar- 

** Napoleon's dcidgns on Gonstantinuple 
were of old stsuiding, and hod constantly 
occupied his mind since the treaty of Tilsit. 
Shortly after that peace, when one of the 
chief iiersons in his councils spoke on the 
subject of a general peace, he replied, with a 
fi'onkness very unusual to him, "A general 
peace i it will bo found only at Constanti- 
nople. "—Chambray, ii. 236i 



row and winding strsdts on either side, 
of fifteen or twenty miles in length, 
crowned by heights forming natural 
castles, render this matchless metro- 
polis impregnable to all but land forces. 
It is the only capital in the world, per- 
haps, which can never decline as long 
as the human race endures, or the pre- 
sent wants of mankind continue ; for 
the more that the west increases in 
population and splendour, the greater 
will be the traffic which must pass 
through its gates in conveying to the 
inhabitants of its empires the rich pro- 
ducts of the eastern sun ; and the more 
that Asia revives or Russia advances in 
civilisation, the more boundless must 
be the wealth which will be poured 
into its bosom by the vast arteries 
which collect from their plains the 
boundless streams of their cultivation. 
88. Nor is the beauty of Constanti- 
nople, and the natural excellence of its 
situation, inferior to the commercial ad- 
vantages which, for a thousand years, 
prolonged the existence of the Byzan- 
tine, and now singly compensate the 
decay of the Turkish empire. The 
powers of the gi*eatest historical and 
descriptive painters of England and 
France have hardly sufficed to portray 
its varied charms ; and if the pencils 
of Qibbon and Laroartiue have in it 
found materials to crowd successive 
chapters of their immortal works, a 
subsequent writer can hardly be ex- 
pected to do justice to it in a single 
paragraph. Situated, like Rome and 
Moscow, on seven hills, but enjoying, 
uulike them, the advantages of a ma- 
ritime situation and the refreshing 
breezes of the ocean — exhibiting in 'its 
successive terraces, which rise from the 
margin of the water, a unique assem- 
blage of European domes, green foliage, 
and eastern minarets ; with the noble 
harbour of the Golden Horn, five miles 
in length, and yet capable of having 
its mouth closed by a single chain, 
crowded with all the flags of Europe, 
lying in its bosom; and the blue ex- 
panse of the sea of Marmora, studded 
by white sails and light barks, opening 
in its front — it presents an assemblage 
of striking points unparalleled in any 
I other quarter of the globe. But great 
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as \b the luetre of the captal, it is out* 
done, tc the real lover of the beauties 
of nature, by the extraordinary variety 
and richness of the scenery in the chan- 
nel of the Bosphorus. There the stream 
which unites the Euzine to the sea of 
Marmora winds its devious course for 
nearly twenty miles through bold head- 
lands and lofty promontories ; one 
shore of which, resplendent with the 
smiling villas, umbrageous woods, and 
hanging gardens of the East, falls so 
rapidly into the sea, that the acacia 
dips its branches in tiie wave, and the 
sails of the largest merchant-men al- 
most touch the dark green cypresses 
that crowd the shore. On the opposite 
coast, the features bear the character of 
savage magnificence ; the villages be- 
speak the wildness of oriental manners, 
the havens the spontaneous bounty of 
nature; while such is the depth of the 
water even close to the shore, that a 
seventy -four can lie in safety at the 
foot of the rocks, moored to the root of 
the lofty evergreen oak, whose branches 
intermingle with its masts. 

39. The principal strength of the 
Turks, like that of all other Asiatic 
nations, has always consisted in their 
cavalry; and no nation ever was bet- 
ter provided with light horse. Inde- 
pendent of the nomad tribes of Asia, 
whidi, as already mentioned, penetrate 
its eastern provinces in every direc- 
tion, the European and Asiatic proprie- 
tors, who equally hold their land under 
the tenure of military service as spahis, 
furnish at all times a powerful body of 
admirable cavaliers. Every Turk, and, 
in fact, almost every oriental, is by 
nature a horseman. From their earli- 
est infancy they are accustomed to the 
saddle; from childhood upwards their 
horses are their companions ; in youth, 
their principal exploits and rivalry con- 
sist in the management of their steeds ; 
and in maturer years, all their journeys 
are performed on horseback. Beyond 
the distance of a few miles from some 
of their great towns, there is no such 
thing as a carriage-way in any part of 
Turkey. Even the ladies of the harem 
perform their distant journeys in this 
manner, or on baskets slung on each 
side of camels; and in the manage- 1 



ment of the rein and the firmness of 
their seat, often rival the most accom- 
plished horsemen of western Europe. 

40. There are great varieties, how- 
ever, in the quality of the Turkish 
cavalry; and none are comparable in 
dexterity and equipment to the spahis, 
who inhabit the broad and wooded 
Mount Hsemus. These horsemen, or 
their sons, are almost all proprietors of 
the ground ; and they hold their land 
by the tenure of military service, when 

'called on by the Grand Seignior. Ac- 
customed from their infancy to climb 
the wooded declivities of their native 
hills, they early acquire an extraordi- 
nary skill and hardihood in the man- 
agement of their steeds. A spahi 
will often ride at full gallop up lulls, 
over torrents, through thick woods, 
along the edge of precipices, or down 
steeps, where a European cavalier 
wuuld hardly venture even to walk. 
This extraordinary boldness increases 
when they act together in masses. 
When so assembled, they dash down 
rocks, scale scaurs, and drive through 
bushwood in the most surprising man- 
ner. No obstacles intimidate, no diffi* 
culties deter, no disorder alarms them. 
The attacks of such bodies are in an 
especial manner to be dreaded in rug- 
ged or broken groimd, where European 
infantry deem it impossible for caval- 
ry to act at alL The heads of two or 
three horsemen are first seen peeping 
through the bush-wood, or emerging 
out of the steep ravines by which the 
declivities are furrowed. Wo to the 
battalion or division that does not in- 
stantly stand to its arms, or form square 
on such videttes appearing. In an in- 
stant) five hundred or a thousand horse- 
men scale the rocks on all sides; with 
loud cries they gallop forward upon 
theirenemy; the Turkish scimitar is be- 
fore theirhoi'ses' heads,andinafewmin- 
utes a whole regiment is cut to pieces. 

41. Although, however, the Turkish 
cavalry constitutes the main strength 
of their armies, yet they have the com- 
mand of a very numerous body of foot- 
soldiers. These originally consisted of 
the military feudatories, who held their 
land for service in war, just as the feu- 
dal tenants of Christian Europe did. 
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They constituted the main strength of 
the Ottoman armies in their best days, 
and their number was variously esti- 
mated at from forty thousand to sixty 
thousand men. But a new method of 
recruiting the foot service was adopted 
by Orkhan, father of the famous Amu- 
rath the First, who selected a fifth 
part of the most robust of the pri- 
soners of the Christian nations, whom 
he compelled to adopt the Mahometan 
faith, and from whom, or their sons, 
he formed a new body of troops called 
the Yenetcherse or Janissaries, who 
soon acquired an extraordinary cele- 
brity in the European wars. Their 
discipline and mode of fighting was 
very similar to that of the English 
light infantry or French tirailleurs. 
From being constantly embodied, they 
soon acquired a high degree of perfec- 
tion and discipline ; and at a time when 
no other power in Europe had a simi- 
lar force to oppose them, they were 
well-nigh irresistible. At the siege of 
Malta, under Solyman the Magnificent, 
during the reign of Charles the Fifth, 
and in the repeated invasions of Him- 
gary which took place in that time, 
till the siege of Vienna in 1683, they 
were the terror of all Christendom. 
This favoured body soon came to enjoy 
so many privileges, and so much con- 
sideration, particiUarly from the pri- 
vilege of setting up a trade in any 
town, that great numbers of persons in 
all parts of the empire enroUed them- 
selves under their banners. Their 
whole number throughout the empire 
might amount, at the treaty of Tilsit, 
to one hundred thousand persons cap- 
able of bearing arms, of whom eighteen 
or twenty thousand were to be found 
in Constantinople or the adjoining vil- 
lages. Not more than a third of this 
number, however, were permanently 
embodied, except on a particular crisis ; 
but they were all liable to be called on 
when the service of the state required 
it; and sixty or seventy thousand ex- 
cellent soldiers could in this way be 
arrayed, when any crisis demanded 
their services, round the standards of 
the Prophet. 
42. In addition to these regular forces 
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of feudal militia, the Grand Seignior 
was entitled at any time to call out 
the whole Mahometan population in his 
dominions capable of bearing arms; 
and although such an array, often 
hastily brought together and always 
undisciplined, would not in any Euro- 
pean nation have been formidable, yet 
it was by no means to be despised, 
from the peculiar habits of the Otto^ 
mans. In consequence of the troubled 
state of the country, and the great 
pride which they take in costly wea- 
pons, every Turk is accustomed to the 
use of arms. They are in general 
adepts in the management of the gun, 
the pistol, the scimitar, and the lance. 
Being almost all either sturdy cultiva- 
tors or hardy cavaliers, they are equal- 
ly ready for the foot or the horse ser- 
vice; and, what was wholly unknown 
in any other army, an officer might, 
with peH ect security, at any time put 
a janissary on horseback, or enrol a 
spahi among the companies of foot- 
soldiers. The Turkish artillery was 
long superior to that of the European 
powers; and although it has not kept 
pace with the progress of western sci- 
ence, and had sunk from its former cele- 
brity during the wars of the eighteenth 
century, yet it was still formidable fi'om 
the great number of guns which their 
armies brought into battle, and the 
rapidity with which their admirable 
horses moved them from one part of 
the field to another. 

48. An empire possessing military- 
resources of this description, while ani- 
mated by the spirit of religious zeal, 
and held together by the bond of suc- 
cessful plunder, was a most formidable 
object of apprehension to the Christian 
powers. On many occasions it was 
only by the most strenuous efibrts, 
and a union among the western powers 
that could hardly have been expected, 
that Christendom was saved from Ma- 
hometan subjugation. But religious 
zeal, and the lust of conquest, though 
two of the most powerful passions 
which ever rouse the human breast, 
cannot be relied on for permanent 
efforts. The first generally bums so 
fiercely that it extinguishes itself after 
T 
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a few generations; the second, depen- 
dent on the excitement of worldly de- 
sires, is kept alive almost entirely by 
the continuance of worldly saccess. 
The vicioas institutions and wasting 
tyranny of the Turkish empire were in- 
capable of furnishing that steady sup- 
port to military power which origin- 
ated with the hereditary aristocracy 
and free spirit of western Europe. The 
Christians had at first the utmost diffi- 
culty in stemming the torrent of Asia- 
tic invasion ; and the destinies of the 
world n6ver, perhaps, hung so nicely 
balanced as when Charles conquered 
the Saracens on the field of Tours, or 
when John Sobieski raised the siege of 
Vienna with the Polish lances. But 
these two memorable battles, by stop- 
ping the career of conquest, and cool- 
ing the ardour of fanaticism in the 
ranks of the Mahometans, proved fatal 
to their cause both in western and 
eastern Europe. Disaster never ceased 
to succeed diisaster, till, though after 
the lapse of many centuries, the arms 
of the Moors were forced backward 
from the banks of the Loire across the 
Straits of Gibraltar; and the jealousy 
of the European powers, excited by 
tile inestimable prize of Constanti- 
nople, alone has prevented them, long 
before this time, from driving the 
Turks across the Bosphorus into their 
native seats in the deserts of Asia. 

44. During the decline of the Otto- 
man empire, which has now continued 
to recede for a hundred and fifty years, 
they have, however, maintained many 
long and bloody wars both with the 
Austrians and Russians ; and the tena- 
city with which they still hold their 
territory, and the vigour with which 
they have so often risen from shocks 
which seemed fatal to their cause, prove 
what powerful elements of strength ex- 
ist in the courage and energy of the 
Turkish population to resist so many 
external disasters, and the more unob- 
served but fatal influence of such long- 
continued internal oppression. Tills 
tenacity of life is the more remarkable, 
when it is recollected that everywhere 
a half, in some places two-thirds, of the 
whole population of the empire are 
Christians; and that nations and sects 



of all imaginable varieties compose the 
motley array of the inferior classes of 
the Ottoman empire. The merchants 
are almost all Greeks or Armenians; 
the sailors, islanders from the Archi- 
pelago; the money-lenders, Jews; the 
watermen and cultivators, generally 
the descendants of the inhabitants of 
the old Greek empire. Three millions 
of Turks in Europe, and perhaps four 
millions in their Asiatic dominions — 
hardly more than a half, perhaps not a 
third, of the whole inhabitants — not 
only retain all this varied population 
in entire subjection, but compel them 
to labour for their support, and to pay 
taxes to theirgovemment : a fact which, 
however surprising, is thrown into the 
shade by the still more wonderful sway 
maintained by a much smaller number 
of British over the immense popula- 
tion of the Indian peninsula. 

46. The fortresses of Turkey are far 
from being worthy of respect, if the 
construction of their ramparts is alone 
taken into consideration; but they be- 
come most formidable strongholds from 
the manner in which they are defended 
by the Mussulman population. They 
have no idea of bastions or covered 
ways, nor of one rampart enfilading 
another, nor of the system of outworks, 
which form the strength of modern 
fortifications. Brahilow, Widdin, and 
Belgrade, which possess these advan- 
tages, have all owed them to the Chris- 
tian powers which at difierent times 
have had them in their hands. The 
real Turkish fortresses, such as Silis- 
tria and Roudschouck, on the Danube, 
are merely towns surrounded by a lofty 
wall, in front of which runs a deep 
ditch. Here and there a few round 
towers or bastions form so many sal- 
ient angles, but they are of no other 
use than to mount a few cannon. On 
the top of the wall is placed a row of 
gabions, with embrasures for guns, be- 
hind which the besieged are completely 
screened from the fire both of artilleiy 
and musketry; and at short distances 
are loopholed guard-houses, from which 
they keep up a destructive fire on the 
assailants. Subterraneous passages are 
worked under the ramparts, by which 
they are enabled to fill the lower part 
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of the ditch above the water with mus- 
keteers, who often prove extremely 
fatal during an assault. The strength 
of the Tur^sh fortifications, therefore, 
does not consist in the solidity of the 
works, or their scientific construction; 
but the obstinacy of their defence often 
renders them more formidable obsta- 
cles than the most regular ramparts of 
western Europe. 

46. A very sufficient reason may be 
assigned for the resolute manner in 
which the Ottomans defend their walls : 
it is necessity. The Grand Seignior 
makes no distinction between misfor- 
tune and pusillanimity. The bow- 
string in general awaits alike the vic- 
tim of superior power and the betrayer 
of patriotic duty; and such is the in- 
veteracy with which war has long been 
carried on between the Mussulman and 
Christian powers, that all the inhabi- 
tants are well aware that death or cap- 
tivity awaits them if the town is carried 
by assault, or even surrendered by ca- 
pitulation. Thus their only chance of 
safety is in the most resolute resist- 
ance. Thirty thousand persons, of 
whom one-half were inhabitants of the 
town, perished in the assault of Ismael 
in 1789: fifteen thousand were made 
prisoners, and for the most part sold as 
slaves, or transported into the country 
of the conqueror. Thus the terrible 
maxim of aucient war, vas victis, is con- 
stantly before the eyes alike of the citi- 
zens as of the garrisons of Turkish 
fortified towns ; and as the calamity 
involves alike persons of all religions 
who are found within the devoted walls, 
it unites all persuasions, Christians, 
Jews, and Mussulmans, in one common 
and cordial league against the ruthless 
assailants. 

47. The assault of the rampart is 
generally considered in Western Eu- 
rope as the termination of a siege; 
many brave commanders have deemed 
their duty sufficiently discharged when 
they held out till the breach was prac- 
ticable; and even the more rigorous 
code of military duty established by 
Kapoleon . only required one assault 
to be withstood. In Turkey, on the 
other hand, the moimting of the breach 
is but the beginning of the serious 



part of the defence. The Turks sel- 
dom disquiet themselves about retard- 
ing the approaches of the besiegers; 
frequently do not return a shot 
to the breaching batteries ; let the 
ruined part of the rampart take its 
chance; but bend their whole efforts 
to the preparation of the means of de- 
fence against the assaulting columns 
who get in by that entrance. For this 
purpose everv ledge, roof, window, and 
wall, which bears upon the approach 
to the breach, or the space inside of 
it behind the rampart, is lined with 
musketeers ; and columns are arranged 
on either side of the opening within 
the wall, to assail the enemy when, 
disordered by the tumult of success, 
he has descended into the interior of 
the place. In the deadly strife which 
then ensues, the equipments and skill 
in the use of arms of the Turks gene- 
rally prove superior to the discipline 
of the Europeans : in personal contests 
the bayonet is no match for the scimi- 
tar, at least when wielded by the janis- 
saries. Every Turk, besides his mus- 
ket, has a pair of pistols, a sabre, and 
slightly-curved poniard, two feet long, 
of fearful efficacy in combats hand-to- 
hand; and they have all been accus- 
tomed almost daily to the use of these 
arms from their infancy. It may 
readily be conceived that when the 
Christian columns, armed only with 
the bayonet, out of breath and dis- 
ordered by the rush and ascent of the 
breach, find themselves suddenly as- 
sailed in front and on both flanks by 
such antagonists so armed, it is seldom 
indeed that they can come off victo- 
rious; and in fact it would never so 
happen, were it not that the Ottomans, 
though constitutionally brave, are 
sometimes seized with unaccountable 
panics, which lead them to take to 
flight at a time when the means of 
victory are still in their power. 

48. The long-established and often- 
experienced superiority of the Otto- 
man cavalry early led to a very pecu- 
liar organisation and array of the Rus- 
sian armies by whom they were to be 
opposed. Squares of infantzy were 
soon found to be the only effectual 
mode of resisting the attacks of that 
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fiery and redoubtable horse, and for a 
considerable time these squares con* 
sisted of the whole army, which was 
drawn up in one solid column, like 
the corps of Korsakoff at Zurich, in 
1799, [ante, Chap. ZZYIII. § 47]. It was 
in a great degree owing to tbiis defec- 
tive oiiganisation that Peter the Great 
was reduced to such extremities on 
the Pruth in the early part of the 
eighteenth century. But it was at 
length discovered that, under such an 
arrangement) the greater x>art of the 
Christian host was kept in crowded 
ranks, in a state of perfect inefficiency; 
and therefore the more eligible plan 
was adopted of forming lesser squares, 
none of which were composed of more 
than twelve battalions. These squares 
had their artillery at the comers, the 
officers were in the centre, the cavalry 
outside, but ready to be withdrawn 
into the interior if necessary; and the 
masses were placed at such distances, 
in an angular position towards each 
other, that the enemy's horse were 
generally exposed, on penetrating be- 
tween them, to a fire on each flank ; 
just as the Mamelukes were, by a simi- 
lar arrangement on Napoleon's part, 
at the battle of the Pyramids. At the 
battle of Eagul in 1770, the Russians 
had five of these squares; and at the 
afiair of Schumla, on the 80th June 
1774, Romanzoff advanced to the at- 
tack of the Turks in the same forma- 
tion. 

49. More recently, however, and 
since discipline has so much improved 
in the Muscovite ranks, the ordinary 
system is to advance, as is usual 
against other troops, in open columns, 
from whence it is easy to form squares 
when the enemy are at hand. The con- 
stant habit of combating in this man- 
ner, and of looking for safety, not to 
flight, which would be utterly vain be- 
fore the Turkish cavalry, but to the 
strength of their squares, has contri- 
buted in no small degree to the re- 
markable steadiness of the Russian in- 
fantry. On the other hand, the ex- 
treme ease witl^ which the cavaliers 
can always make their escape on their 
admirable horses has increased the 
natural disposition of the Asiatic 



people to desultory warfare, and con- 
firmed that tendency to dissolve after 
any considerable disaster which more 
or less belongs to all but regular troops, 
and justified the saying of the old 
Prince of Saxe-Cobourg, who with 
Suwarrofif defeated them so severely 
in 1789, that " whenever he had once 
given the Turks a good beating, he 
felt no disquietude about them for the 
remainder of the campaign." 

60. The Turkish method of fighting 
exactly resembles that of the ancients; 
and a battle with them recalls to us 
those actions between the Romans and 
Asiatics of which Livy and Polybius 
have left such graphic descriptions. 
They constantly fortify their camps; 
and when the day of battle arrives, 
draw out their forces in regular array 
in front of their intrenchments, where 
their stores, tents, ammunition, and 
riches are deposited. When the com- 
bat begins, they pour down with loud 
cries and extreme impetuosity, often 
on three sides at once of the squares 
of their enemy; the whole plain is 
covered with their horsemen; while 
their numerous guns endeavour to 
shake the enemy's array. It requires 
no small steadiness even in veteran 
troops to withstand such a charge. In 
close or single combat, whether in the 
field or in the breach, the European 
bayonet has never proved a match for 
the Turkish scimitar; and no other 
nation is likely to find it more effica- 
cious, when it failed in the hands of 
the French grenadiers in the breach 
of Acre, and of the Russian infantry 
on the ramparts of Roudschouck.* 
Generally speaking, accordingly, the 
Russian horse seek safety within the 
battalions of their infantry. Often the 
Turkish cavaliers, half -drunk with 
opium, pierce even the most solid 
squares; and instances are not want- 
ing of their having, amidst the smoke 
and the strife, gone right through, 
and escaped on the opposite side with- 
out knowing where they had been. 

« Eight thousand Musoovites there perished 
under the Turkish scimitar; and the Vizier 
wrote to the Grand Seignior, that so numei^ 
DU8 were the heads taken off the Infidel, that 
they would make a bridge from, earth to 
heaven. 
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But if the fint onset fails, as is often 
the case, the strength of the Ottomans, 
like the spring of a wild beast, is bro- 
ken ; it is no easy matter to make them 
rally for continued efforts ; and if for- 
tune proves in the end adverse, the 
vast array frequently disperses— every 
man returns to his home by the short- 
est road — the intrenched camp, with 
the whole stores and artillery of the 
army, is carried by storm; and the 
Vizier, who had a few days before been 
at the head of a hundred and fifty 
thousand men, is sotnetimes scarcely 
able to collect ten thousand round the 
standards of the Prophet. 

61. The bloody war from 1786 to 
1739, in which Marshal Munich bore 
so distinguished a part, and which 
more than repaired the disasters of 
Peter the Great on the Pruth, contri- 
buted in an essential manner to weak- 
en the Turkish military power, by 
withdrawing from their dominion, and 
arraying definitively under the Rus- 
sian banners, the Cossack and nomad 
tribes who in former wars had proved 
such formidable antagonists to their 
arms. Since that time the Muscovite 
battalions no longer invade the Otto- 
man plains trusting to their squares of 
foot alone, and painfully toiling, like 
the legions of Crassus in ancient, or 
those of Peter the Great in modem 
times, in the midst of never-ceasing 
clouds of Asiatic horse. The lances 
of the Cossacks are now seen on their 
side — the nomad tribes wheel round 
their masses ; and although the little 
hardy ponies on which these light- 
horsemen are mounted are no match 
in the shock of a charge for the superb 
steeds of the Osmanlis, and the lance, 
even in the bravest hands, can hardly 
ward off the keen edge of the Damas- 
cus scimitar — yet, in performing the 
duty of videttes and scouring the coun- 
try for provisions, they are decidedly 
their superiors. No Turkish army 
can now contend with the agility and 
address at the outposts of the Cossack 
horsemen ; and the fate of Peter the 
Great on the banks of the Pruth — 
that of being starved out by clouds of 
light horse— would now perhaps befall 
the Turkish army which should ven- 



ture to trust itself in the open plains 
in their presence. 

52. Such has been the importance 
of this change, and of the increasing 
strength of the Russian and decline of 
the Ottoman power, that the Balkan 
must have been crossed and Constan- 
tinople taken long before this time, 
had it not been for another circum- 
stance which, for more than half a 
century, has prolonged the existence 
of the Turkish empire. This is the 
desert and pestilential nature of the 
vast plains forming the lower part 
of the basin of the Danube, which 
have always formed the theatre of 
war between them and the CSiristian 
powers. The flat parts of Wallachia 
and Moldavia, as well as of northern 
Bulgaria, five-sixths of which, from the 
devastation of long-continued war, and 
the ceaseless oppression of the Turks, 
are in a state of nature, are exceedingly 
unhealthy in the autumnal months. 
Their low situation exposes them to 
frequent inundation and deluges of 
wet in the winter and early part of the 
season, which the great heats and long 
drought of summer dry up, and ren- 
der the source of marsh miasmata of 
the most fatal kind in the close of the 
season. At this time vegetation is 
withered; the pasture for the cavalry 
disappears; the earth, parched and 
hardened, cracks in severed places, and 
pestilential effluvia spread with the 
exhalations drawn up from the dried 
pools by the burning sun. 

53. Upon the German troops in par- 
ticular this malaria generally proved 
so fatal, that it cut off more than half 
their numbers in every campaign; and 
though upon the Russian constitution 
it was somewhat less destructive, yet 
it never failed to occasion greater ra- 
vages Uian the sword of the enemy. 
If these provinces were traversed by 
roads passable for wheeled carriages, 
it would be an easy matter to reach 
the foot of the Balkan range from the 
Russian frontier while the plains are 
still healthy, and the yet green herb- 
age affords ample pasturage for the 
hones. But the difficulty of dragging 
the artillery and waggons over several 
hundred miles of uncultivated plains, 
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where there are no roadfi, and provi- 
sions are so scantythat the army must 
bring its whole supplies with itself, is 
such, that it is hardly possible to reach 
the northern face of the mountains be- 
fore the great heats have oommenoed; 
and, when this is done, the strength 
of Schumla and the courage of the in- 
habitants of the Balkan have hitherto 
always arrested the invaders, till the 
pestUential gales of autumn obliged 
them to retire. Thus, in its last stage 
of decrepitude, Turkey has deriveid 
safety from the effects of its own de- 
vastations; and, sheltered behind the 
desert which itself has made, has found 
that security in the desolation which 
it probably would not have done from 
the prosperity of its empire. 

54. The only artificial barrier, in a 
military point of view, which Turkey 
possessed on its northern frontier, was 
the line of the Danube, on which seve- 
ral fortresses stood, which, if the Otto- 
mans had possessed the military skill 
of the French, would have rendered it 
as impervious as the Rhine to hostile 
invasion. Brahilow, Giurgevo, Silis- 
tria, Boudschouck, Hirsova, and Wid- 
din, besides several others of less note, 
constituted this formidable line of de- 
fence ; and though their fortifications 
would not bear a comparison with the 
works of Yauban and Cohorn, yet, 
manned by Turkish garrisons, and de- 
fended by the dagger and the scimitar, 
they formed a most effectual barrier. 
An invading army from the north 
found itself compelled to secure one 
or more of these barrier fortresses be- 
fore it ventured to cross the Danube; 
the desperate defence of the janissaries 
and inhabitants, prolonged, in almost 
every instance, the siege for some 
months, and meanwhile the season of 
spring and the early part of summer 
luid passed; the Mussulman proprie- 
tors had assembled in the great in- 
trenched camp of Schumla; the Bal- 
kan bristled with daring cavaliers ; and 
the invading army, after it had effect- 
ed with toil and bloodshed its con- 
quest of the guardian fortresses of the 
Danube, found itself doomed to tra- 
verse a great extent of open waterless 
plains teeming with pestilential exhala- 



tions, only to see its nnmbers melt in in- 
glorious warfare at the foot of the great 
mountain barrier of Constantinople. 

55. War is the natural state between 
the Muscovites and the Turks : the in- 
tervals of peace are only truces. The 
slightest cause can at anytime blow 
up the slumbering embers into a con- 
flagration ; and if pretexts are venting, 
the radical and paramount duty of de- 
stroying the Infidel is a suflicient rea- 
son, when it seems expedient on either 
side, for renewing hostilities. In the 
present instance, •however, it was not 
the interest, as it certainly was not the 
wish, of the Turks, to continue hostil- 
ities, when they had been deserted by 
Napoleon after the conclusion of the 
treaty of Tilsit. They had been in- 
volved in the contest in consequence 
of the dispute about the appointment 
of the hospodars, or governors, of Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, of which an ac- 
count has already been given, and the 
impolitic invasion of i£ese provinces 
by the Russian armies under Qeneral 
Michelson, in autumn 1806, on the eve 
of the vmr between Prussia and France, 
[ante, Chap. xlv. § 55], and the still 
more injudicious and calamitous at- 
tack by the English on Egypt in spring 
1807, which, without weakening their 
power, increased their irritation, [ante, 
Chap. XLV. § 72]. It has been already 
mentioned that the Turks — who at 
that period were weakened by the re- 
volt both of the Pasha of Widdin, a 
strong place on the Danube, and of 
Czemy George, the far-famed rebel 
chief of Servia, who had succeeded in 
erecting an independent principality in 
that province, where he was at the 
head of fifty thousand men — were un- 
able to withstand the invasion of forty 
thousand Russia,n troops on the plains 
of Moldavia and Wallachia ; and that, 
accordingly, they abandoned entirely 
these provinces to the enemy, [ante, 
Chap. XLV. § 67], and prepared only to 
defend the line of the Danube, the 
fortresses of which they put in a good 
state of defence. 

56. War was formally declared by 
Russia against Turkeyin January 1807; 
and although the bold and well-con- 
ceived but ill-executed expedition of 
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Sir John Duckworth agaioBt Constan- 
tinople had a powerful eflfect in rous- 
ing the Mahometan spirit in the em* 
pire, yet a tragical event which soon 
after ensued seemed again to prostrate 
its reviving strength, and expose it 
all but defenceless to the blows of its 
inveterate enemy. Sultan Selim, an 
amiable and well-informed young man, 
had become sensible of the inveterate 
weakness of the Ottoman empire, and, 
like his more vigorous and undaunted 
successor, he conceived that the true 
remedy fo( these evils, and the only 
means of maintaining the indepen- 
dence of Turkey in the European com- 
monwealth, was by gradually ingraft- 
ing on its inhabitants both the civil 
and military institutions of Christen- 
dom. These attempts, hazardous in 
some degree in all old-established coun- 
tries, were in an especial manner to be 
dreaded in Turkey, from the political 
influence, as well as military power, of 
the numerous body of janissaries, who 
had contrived to engross almost all the 
official situations of consequence in the 
state. What chiefly, in the first in- 
stance, excited their jealousy was the 
corps of Nizam-Jedeed, or new troops, 
who were disciplined in the European 
method, and lodged in the principal 
barracks of Constantinople. They were 
intended, as they were well aware, to 
form the nucleus of a military force 
adequate to curb, and perhaps in the 
end punish, their excesses. The in- 
trusting the forts of the Bosphorus, 
the gates of the capital, to these young 
troops, in an especial manner excited 
their jealousy. Emissaries from the 
janissary corps, unknown to the Sul- 
tan, mingled in their ranks; the 
powerful body of the ulemahs, or 
priesthood, began to preach insurrec- 
tion, upon the ground of the Sultan 
aiming &t the overthrow of the funda- 
mental institutions of the Koran and 
the empire; and a widespread con- 
spiracy was formed among the disaf- 
fected, for the destruction of the re- 
forming Sultan and his confidential 
minister, Mahmoud. 

57. Mahmoud was the first victim. 
A well-concerted conspiracy among the 
guards of the forts of the Bosphorus, 



some of whom had been won over by 
the janissaries, proved fatal to that 
minister. He was assailed by some 
perfidious yamacks at the moment 
when he ordered them to put on the 
uniform of the new troops, which they 
had declared their willingness to do. 
In the first instance the Sultan's faith- 
ful guards rescued him from their 
hands, but it was only to meet death 
on the Asiatic coast, at Buyukdere, 
when he disembarked from a boat into 
which he had thrown himself to escape 
from their fury. The yamacks now 
everywhere broke out into open insur- 
rection ; the janissaries favoured them ; 
the Castles of Europe and Asia, the 
bulwarks of the Dardanelles, fell into 
their hands. The ulemahs declared 
against the Sultan, upon the ground 
of his having attempted to subvert the 
fundamental institutions of their reli- 
gion ; the heads of the principal per- 
sons in Constantinople were success- 
ively brought by the ferocious bands 
of assassins to the square of the Et- 
meidan, the headquarters of the insur- 
gents; the Sultan himself only pur- 
chased a momentary respite, by de- 
livering up to their fury the Bostandji- 
Bashi, who was particularly obnoxious; 
and the ferocious Cabakchy-Oglou, the 
chief of the rebellious yamacks, gained 
the entire command of the capitaL 
After two days of bloodshed and con- 
fusion, which recalled the worst days 
of prsetoriau license, Selim was for- 
mally dethroned by the Grand Mufti, 
who announced to him, in person, his 
deposition. He was consigned to pri- 
son ; at the entrance of which he met 
his nephew Mustapha, who was brought 
out thence to be placed on the throne, 
and whom he embraced in passing, 
wishing him prosperity, and commend- 
ing his subjects to his care. Immedi- 
ately the cannon of the castles an- 
nounced the commencement of the 
reign of the new Sultan ; the foreign 
ambassadors all recognised his autho- 
rity; the immense population of the 
city submitted with acclamations to 
his officers; and the unfortunate Se- 
lim, shut up in a dungeon, was soon as 
completely forgotten as if he had never 
existed. 
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58. But although the revolution ap- 
peared to be thus completely success- 
ful in Constantinople, a greater degree 
of fidelity lingered in the breast of the 
troops on the Danube, and the progress 
of events in the capital paved the way 
for a second revolution. Frivolous, 
sensual, and apathetic, the new Sul- 
tan, Mustapha, proved himself en- 
tirely unequal to the direction of the 
fearful tempest which had elevated 
him to the throne. Disunion soon 
broke out among the chiefs who had 
headed the revolt, whose common ra- 
pacity rendered them alike an object 
of horror to the people. The perfidi- 
ous Mousa-Pasha^ the Kalmmakam, 
who had been the main cause of Sellm's 
overthrow, was seized, deposed, and 
his property confiscated ; the ferocious 
Cabakchy-Oglou became all-powerful, 
and substituted in his stead Tayar 
Pasha, formerly Pasha of Trebizonde, 
who had been displaced by the former 
Sultan. Tayar, however, soon showed 
himself not less tyrannical and rapa- 
cious than his predecessor. Prince 
Suzzo, the first dragoman of the Porte, 
was by his orders massacred at the 
gates of the seraglio, upon suspicion of 
having revealed to the ambassador of 
France the secret intention of the 
Divan to treat with England. Tayar^s 
extortions roused the populace against 
him, who crowded round the gates of 
the seraglio demanding his head. His 
old ally Cabakchy yielded to the tor- 
rent, and proclaimed himself his ene- 
my; and the tyrannical Eaimmakam, 
abandoned by all, was glad to escape 
to Roudschouck, where Mustapha Bair- 
akdar, the commander of that place, 
was secretly collecting the disaffected, 
and fomenting a counter-revolution. 

59. The arrival of Tayar, and his 
imminent danger, determined their 
measures. Selecting a choice body of 
four thousand horse, followed by twelve 
thousand infantry, chiefly the new 
troops, who could be relied on, he 
crossed the Balkan to Adrianople ; and, 
together, they marched to Constanti- 
noj)le, bearing with them the 8a7id- 

C-scherifff or standard of Mahomet, 
rakdar combated the rebels with 
their own weapons. Hadgi-AlJ, forti- 



fied by a firman of the Grand Yizier, 
surrounded the house of Cabakchy- 
Oglou in the night with troops, sur- 
prised him in the middle of his harem, 
and cut off his head, which he sent to 
Bairakdar. The cries of the women of 
the harem having alarmed the neigh- 
bourhood, the yamacks assembled to 
arms ; disregarding the firman of the 
Grand Vizier, they attacked and over- 
threw the handful of troops with 
which Hadgi-Ali had destroyed Cab- 
akchy-Oglou, and shut them up in 
some houses, to which th^y set fire. 
The intrepid Ali, however, sallied forth 
sword in hand, cut his way through 
the besiegers, and threw himself into 
one of the castles of the Bosphoms, 
from whence, after being vainly be- 
sieged by the yamacks for three days, 
he made his way to the victorious 
army of the Grand Vizier, now at the 
gates of Constantinople. 

60. At the entrance of the capital, 
Bairakdar made known his conditions 
to Sultan Mustapha, viz., that he 
should exile the Grand Mufti, and dis- 
band the yamacks. Too happy to ex- 
tricate himself from such a crisis by 
these concessions, the Sultan at once 
agreed. Bairakdar feigned entire satis- 
faction, and the deluded sovereign re- 
sumed with undiminished zest his 
favourite amusements. But the un- 
daunted pasha of Roudschouck had 
deeper designs in view. A few days 
after, learning that the Grand Seignior 
had gone to pass the day with the 
ladies of his harem, at one of his kiosks, 
or country residences, he put himself 
at the head of a chosen body of troops, 
and, as the Grand Vizier hesitated to 
accompany him, violently tore from 
his hands the seals of office, made him- 
self master of the Sandjak-acherijf, and, 
preceded by that revered standard, 
marched to the seraglio to dethrone 
the reigning Sultan, and restore the 
captive Selim. The outer gates of the 
palace fiew open at the sight of the 
sacred ensign; but the bostandjis at 
the inner gates opposed so firm a re- 
sistance, that time was afforded for the 
Sultan to return by a back way, and 
regain his private apartments. Mean- 
while Bairakdar^s troops thundered at 
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the gates, and loadly demanded that 
Selim should instantly be restored to 
them, and seated on the throne. To 
gain time, Mustapba's adherents feigned 
compliance ; but, meanwhile, he him- 
self gave orders that Selim should be 
strangled in prison. The order was 
immediately executed, and the dead 
body of the unhappy Sultan thrown 
into the court to Bairakdar's troops. 
Pierced to the heart, the faithful Bair- 
akdar threw himself on his master's 
remains, which he bedewed with his 
tears. In a transport of rage he oi*dered 
the officers of the seraglio, by whom 
the murder had been committed, to 
be brought before him and instantly 
executed. Sultan Mustapha was de- 
throned, and shut up in the same pri- 
son from which Selim had just been 
brought to execution; and his young- 
er brother Mahmoud, the last of the 
royal and sacred race, was put on the 
thi'one. 

61. It might have been supposed 
that this bloody catastrophe would 
have terminated these frightful revo- 
lutions ; but fortune was not yet weary 
of exhibiting on this dark stage the 
mutability of human affairs. Bairak- 
dar, as the just reward of his fidelity 
and courage, was created Grand Vizier, 
and for some months the machine of 
government went on smoothly and 
quietly; but it was soon discovered 
that Sultan Mahmoud was not less 
determined to reform the national in- 
stitutions than Selim had been ; that 
to this disposition he joined an inflexi- 
bility of character, which rendered him 
incomparably more formidable; and 
that the great capacity of the Grand 
Vizier rendered it highly probable that 
their projects would soon be carried 
into complete execution. The jealousy 
of the janissaries was again awaken- 
ed. A large portion of the army which 
had overthrown Sultan Mustapha, had 
been withdrawn to make head against 
the Russians ou the Danube ; and the 
opportunity seemed favourable for 
again assailing the new order of things. 
The ulemahs, the mufti, and the lead- 
ers of the disaffected, again organised 
an insurrection, and it broke out in 
the middle of November. 



62. Notwithstanding all the precau- 
tions which Mahmoud and the Grand 
Vizier Bairakdar could take, the party 
of the janissaries on this occasion 
proved victorious. A furious multi- 
tude of these haughty praetorians sur- 
rounded the noble barracks of the new 
troops, set fire to them, and consumed 
several hundreds in the conflagration ; 
while another body directed their steps 
to the palace of the Grand Vizier, and 
a third to the seraglio itself. Four 
thousand chosen guards defended the 
Sultan, and defeated all the efforts of 
the insurgents at that point ; but the 
few faithful defenders of the Grand 
Vizier were driven into his palace, to 
which the savage multitude immedi- 
ately set fire ; and the heroic Bairak- 
dar, to shorten his sufferings, himself 
set fire to a powder magazine, which 
he had provided as a last resource 
against his enemies, and, with his 
whole household, was blown into the 
air. 

63. Indignant at these scenes of hor- 
ror, Sultan Mahmoud gave orders for 
his troops to sally forth from the se- 
raglio, and others from the adjoining 
forts of the Bosphorus to enter the 
town ; and Constantinople immedi- 
ately became the theatre of general 
bloodshed, massacre, and conflagration. 
The insurgents set fire to every quar- 
ter of which they obtained possession, 
to augment the confusion; and men, 
women, and children perished alike by 
the sword or in the flames. At length, 
after forty-eight hours of continued 
combat and unceasing horror, the party 
of the janissaries prevailed : great part 
of the new troops perished by their 
hands ; the remainder surrendered ; 
and the Sultan, who had previously 
strangled his rival Mustapha in prison, 
was compelled to purchase peace by 
the sacrifice of all his ministers who 
were bent on the new order of things. 
Yet even in these moments of victori- 
ous insurrection, the force of old at- 
tachment and long-established loyalty 
to the sacred race was apparent. Mah- 
moud, the last of the race of Othman, 
with which the existence of the empire 
was thought to be wound up, became 
the object of veneration even to the 
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rebels who had subverted his govem- 
ment ; and he reigned in safety, with 
despotic power, by the support of the 
very faction who would have consigned 
him to the dungeon, and probably to 
the bowstring, had his imprisoned re- 
lative survived to be elevated to the 
throne. 

64. In these sanguinary tumults, the 
gi*eat bulk of the people remained in a 
state of passive indifference, ready to 
submit implicitly to either of the fac- 
tions which might prove victorious in 
the strife. The contest lay between 
the ulemahs, the mufti, and the janis- 
saries on the one side, and the court 
and officers of state, with such of the 
new troops as they had organised, on 
the other. The multitude took no 
part in the combat till the insuigents 
roused their passions by the hope of 
X)lunder or the sight of conflagration. 
Like the Parisian populace, on occasion 
of the contests for power between the 
club of Clichy and the bayonets of 
Augereau in 1797, or the grenadiers 
of Napoleon and the Council of the 
Five Hundred, [afUe, Chap. xxrv. § 49 ; 
and xxiz. § 51], they submitted in 
silence to power which they could 
not resist, and avoided a contest in 
which they had no interest. Tears 
of revolution had produced the same 
result in the metropolis of France 
which centuries of despotism had done 
in that of Turkey ; and in the social 
conflicts which convulsed the state, 
fanaticism and tyranny in the east pro- 
duced as great prostration in the mul- 
titude, and almost as great atrocities 
in the victorious bands, as infldelity 
and democracy had done in the west 
of Europe. 

65. These re{)eated convulsions at 
Constantinople proved highly injurious 
to the Ottoman cause in the field of 
diplomacy, because they gave Napo- 
leon, as already noticed, a pretext at 
the treaty of Tilsit for holding out, as 
he did, that his engagements were with 
Sultan Selim ; that he was under no 
obligation to keep faith with the fero- 
cious rabble who had overthrown his 
government, and consigned himself to 
a dungeon; and that the Turks had 
now proved themselves a mere horde 



of barbarians^ who could no longer 
be tolerated in Europe. It was one 
of the conditions, accordingly, of the 
treaty of Tilsit, that France should 
offer its mediation to effect an adjust- 
ment of the differences between Russia 
and the Sublime Porte ; and that, in 
the event of the latter declining the 
terms arranged between Alexander 
and Napoleon, she was to be jointly 
attacked by them both. Russia was to 
be at entire liberty to annex Wallachia, 
Moldavia, and Bulgaria to her empire; 
while Macedonia, Thrace, Greece, and 
the islands of the Archipelago, were to 
be allotted to the French Emperor, 
who immediately commenced inquiries 
and surveys as to his share in the par- 
tition.* By such shameful desertion 
of his ally did Napoleon requite the 
Turks for the fidelity with which they 
had stood by his side, when the Brit- 
ish squadron under Sir J. Duckworth 
threatened Constantinople with de- 
struction, and, if more energetically 
led, might have effected it. 

66. Russia, however, had other and 
more pressing objects of ambition 
nearer home, which were also amply 
provided for by the treaty of Tilsit. 
The situation of her principal armies 
in the north of Poland, pointed them 
out as immediately deserving of atten- 
tion ; and the conquerors of Eylau de- 
filed in great and irresistible strength 
through St Petersburg, on their route 
for Finland. The prosecution of the 
war in that province — long the object 
of desire to the cabinet of St Peters- 
burg — which will immediately be con- 
sidered, rendered the Russian govern- 
ment unwilling to engage in hostilities 
at the same time on the Danube ; and 
the Turks, distracted by the cruel dis- 
sensions at Constantinople, were too 
hai^y to prolong a negotiation which 
might relieve them during their agonies 
from the Muscovite battalions. But 
the war in Finland having tierminated, 
as might have been expected, by the 
annexation of that province to the Rus* 
sian dominions, and peace having been 
concluded, as will immediately be de- 
tailed, with the court of Stockholm, 

*ArUe, Chap. xlvi. § 78, where the clause 
of partition ia quoted. 
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the Czar turned his ambitious eyes to 
the Turkish dominions. Napoleon for- 
mally abandoned the principalities of 
Wallachia and Moldavia to the con- 
quest of his powerful northern ally; 
the army on the Danube was rein- 
forced by sixty battalions ; and orders 
were sent to its commander, Prince 
Prosorowsky, to cross that river, and 
carry the war with vigour into the 
heart of the Turkish territories. 

67. The Russians, however, were 
far from reaping at first that benefit 
from the distractions of the Otto- 
man empire, and their own surpassing 
strength, which might have been anti- 
cipated. Prosorowsky, though an able 
general, was little acquainted with the 
very peculiar mode of war required in 
Turkish warfare, where the enemy's 
infantry throw themselves into for- 
tresses, which they defend with des- 
perate courage to the last extremity; 
and their horae, scouring in vast mul- 
titudes a desert and imhealthy coun- 
try, diss^pear upon a reverse, and again 
assemble in undiminished strength if 
a farther advance by the enemy is at- 
tempted. His force was very great — 
one hundred and twenty-five battal- 
ions, ninety-five squadrons, and ten 
thousand Cossacks, presented a total of 
eighty thousand infantry and twenty- 
five thousand horse, to which the 
Turks, severely weakened by their 
internal dissensions, and by the de- 
fection of Czemy George, who had 
declared for the Russians, had no force 
to oppose which was capable of keeping 
the field. 

68. They wisely, therefore, confined 
themselves to throwing strong garri- 
sons into the fortresses on the Danube, 
and directed their principal forces 
against Servia, where their undisci- 
plined militia were more likely to 
meet with antagonists in the field over 
whom they had a chance of prevailing. 
This plan proved entirely successful. 
Sultan Mahmoud succeeded in rous- 
ing the military spirit of the Otto- 
man population in European Turkey ; 
and eighty thousand Turks, to whom 
Czemy George could only oppose thirty 
thousand mountaineers, soon compel- 
led him to recede from Nizza, to which 



he had advanced, to retire with loss 
behind the Morava, and finally to take 
refuge under the cannon of Belgrade. 
A corps of Russians now advanced 
from the north to the support of their 
Sei-vian allies, and in some degree 
changed the face of afikirs. The Otto- 
mans on the side of Bosnia, which held 
out for the Grand Seignior, were driven 
back into their own territories, but 
still their grand army kept possession 
of the greater part of Servia, and 
threatened Belgrade; and it was evi- 
dent, that unless a powerful diversion 
was effected on the Lower Danube, 
the campaign would terminate entire- 
ly to the advantage of the Turks. 

69. Prosorowsky's first enterprise 
was against Giurgevo, near the mouth 
of the Danube; and, ignorant of the 
quality of the enemy with whom he 
had to deal, as well as misled by the 
successful issue of the assaults of Is- 
mael and Oczakoff in former days, he 
ventured to attempt carrying it by 
escalade. A bloody repulse, in which 
he lost two thousand men, taught him 
his error. Abandoning his presump- 
tuous attempt, the Russian general 
next invested Brahilow, on the left 
bank of the river, and began to batter 
its mouldering walls with heavy can- 
non, though without going through the 
form of regular approaches. Deeming 
it practicable to carry the place by es- 
calade before the walls were breached, 
an assault was attempted in that man- 
ner ; but the steady valour and deadly 
aim of the Mussulmans who manned 
the ramparts, again baffled all the 
efforts of the Muscovite infantry, and 
they were repulsed with the loss of 
above seven thousand men. To con- 
ceal these disasters, the Russian gene- 
ral now converted the siege into a 
mere blockade, crossed the Danube at 
Galacz, and openly proclaimed his re- 
solution to carry the war to the foot 
of the Balkan. But this operation was 
not prosecuted with any activity; and 
the Turks, emboldened by their suc- 
cess at Giurgevo and Brahilow, ven- 
tured, under the Grand Vizier, to 
cross the Danube at the former of 
these towns, and began to ravage the 
plains of Moldavia. 
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70. Meanwhile Prosorowsky died, 
and he was succeeded in the command 
by Bagrathion, who, in order to draw 
back the Turks from their incursion 
on the northern bank of the river, im- 
mediately advanced against Silistria, 
the most important fortress on the 
whole frontier. But the Turks having 
thrown fifteen thousand men into that 
stronghold, the Russian general did 
not deem himself in sufficient force 
to undertake the siege of a place of 
such strength so defended, and there- 
fore confined himself to a simple block- 
ade, in maintaining which his troops 
suffered most severely from the un- 
healthiness of its environs in the 
autumnal months. The Grand Vizier, 
however, alarmed for a fortress of 
such importance, at length recrossed 
the Danube, and detached fifteen thou- 
sand men to beat up the enemy's quar- 
ters in its vicinity, in the end of Oc- 
tober. Bagrathion advanced against 
this body, and an action, with no deci- 
sive result, ensued at Tartaritza, in 
which, however, it soon appeared that 
the Russians had been wonrted; for 
Bagrathion immediately recrossed the 
Danube, and raised the blockade. Is- 
mael, however, which had been long 
blockaded, surrendered on the 2l8t 
September; and Bagrathion, after so 
many reverses, succeeded in throwing 
a radiance over the conclusion of the 
campaign by the reduction of Brahi- 
low» which had been long invested on 
both banks of the river, and surren- 
dered by capitulation, from want of 
provisions, in the end of November. 
This success gave the Russians the 
great advantage of a strong fortress, 
which secured their passage of the 
Danube. 

71. The Swedish war in 1808, and 
the Austrian one of 1809, had operated 
as important diversions in favour of 
the Ottoman forces ; but in the begin- 
ning of 1810, the cabinet of St Peters- 
burg resolved to carry on their opera- 
tions with much greater vigour against 
the Turks, feai^ul lest the present fa- 
vourable opportunity afforded by the 
conclusion of the peace with Napoleon 
should glide away, without its having 
been turned to due advantage by their 



completing the conquests agreed to by 
him from the Ottomans. In the be- 
ginning of the year, accordingly, an 
imperial ukase appeared, formally an- 
nexing Moldavia and Wallax^hia, which 
for three years had been occupied by 
their troops, to the Russian empire, 
and declaring the Danube, from the 
Austrian frontier to the sea, the south- 
em European boundary of their mighty 
dominion. This decisive step was im- 
mediately followed up by the most 
extensive military preparations. The 
Muscovite army on the Danube was 
augmented to a hundred and ten thou- 
sand men, of whom thirty thousand 
were horse. Bagrathion, whose check- 
ered success had been far from answer- 
ing the expectations of the cabinet of 
St Petersburg, was replaced by Kamen- 
skoi,* a general, learned, brave, and in 
the flower of his age; but by no means 
possessing experience in Turkish war- 
fare adequate to the difficult task with 
which he was intrusted. 

72. Seeing himself at the head of 
so great a force, and desirous to sig- 
nalise the commencement of his com- 
mand by decisive success, he resolved 
to divide his troops into two parts; 
and while with the left he himself ad- 
vanced by Hirsova to Schumla, the 
right was to lay siege to Silistria and 
Roudschouck, and the lesser fortresses 
on the Danube, so as to become master 
of the whole line of that important 
stream. The project was well con- 
ceived, as it offered the important ad- 
vantage of crossing the plains and 
barren hills between the Danube and 
the Balkan before the unhealthy heats 
commenced, and when the yet green 
herbage afforded ample subsistence for 
the horses of the army. But it failed 
from not sufficiently estimating the 
desperate valour of the Turks in the 
defence of fortified places, which has 
so often rendered abortive the best-laid 
plans for the subversion of the Otto- 
man empire. 

73. During the winter, a sort of tacit 
armistice, attended by very singular 

* Bon of the general of the same name, who 
oommanded the Russians in the commence- 
ment of the Polish war in 1807, and went 
mad during the first retreat from the Vistula. 
■—Ante, Chap. xuv. § 28. 
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effects, prevailed between the two 
armies. Though the Russians were 
masters of many batteries on the left 
bank of the Danube, and, by their pos- 
session of Brahilow, had the command 
of its principal mouth, yet, during the 
whole winter of 1809-10, they made no 
attempt to obstruct the navigation of 
that river ; the Turkish and Austrian 
vessels continued to ply.upon it as dur- 
ing a period of profound peace, and 
English goods to an enormous amount 
were conveyed up the stream, paid 
duties to the pasha of Widdin, and were 
carried through the Rothenboui^ on 
men's heads and horses'- backs, into 
Hungary, and thence through the whole 
of Germany. The secret cause of this 
extraordinary traffic was to be found 
in the Continental System of Napo- 
leon, then in full activity in northern 
Europe, which had so immensely en- 
hanced the price of all kinds of British 
merchandise, that the vast profits of 
the merchants who were fortunate 
enough to get any introduced, enabl- 
ed them to bribe the authorities in all 
the different countries through which 
they passed to wink at the transit of 
the goods, even in direct violation of 
the engagements of their respective 
sovereigns. Thus, at the very time 
that the French Emperor flattered him- 
self thaty by the treaty of Tilsit, and 
the accession of the Russian autocrat 
to the continental coalition, he had 
closed the last inlets against the intro- 
duction of English manufactures to 
the Continent, the generals of the very 
power he had subdued were conniving 
at the system against which he had 
made such strenuous e£forts, and found 
in their conquests the means of ex- 
tending it : a striking proof of the ex- 
treme difficulty, even with the greatest 
power, of extinguishing that mutual 
intercourse which arises out of the 
wants, and grows with the happiness 
of mankipd. 

74. The right wing of the Russians 
crossed the Danube, in the middle of 
March, at Casemir, between Rouds- 
chouck and Widdin ; but it was not till 
the middle of Hay that the left wing en- 
tered upon the campaign, and advanced 
toBazaxjik, Meanwhile the Grand Vi- 



zier, Kara-Tusuf Pasha, already known 
by his defence of Acre against Napoleon, 
[ante, Chap. xxvi. § 82], had been in- 
defatigable in his endeavours to accu- 
mulate and discipline a formidable 
force in the great intrenched camp of 
ScHuiCLA, and to strengthen the numer 
ous redoubts by which it is defend' 
ed; but when the Russians approached, 
he cautiously kept his still ill -disci- 
plined host within their ramparts. Ka- 
menskoi immediately laid siege to Ba- 
zarjik, which, after a short siege and 
the capture of eight hundred of its 
garrison in an unfortunate sortie, was 
carried by assault, in the beginning of 
June, with two thousand prisoners. 

75. The Russians, who were sixty 
thousand strong on the Lower Danube, 
finding no enemy to oppose them in 
the field, divided their forces ; and 
while the main body, under Eamen- 
skoi in person, advanced towards the 
Balkan, Langeron, with his corps, was 
despatched to besiege Silistria, and 
lesser bodies were sent against Tour- 
toukai and Rasgrad. Langeron proved 
entirely successful : in seven days after 
he appeared before its walls, Silistria, 
one of the strongest places on the 
Danube, surrendered by capitulation, 
though the sap was still one hundred 
and eighty yiuxls from the ditch, on 
condition only of the garrison and in- 
habitants retiring where they chose ; 
while Tourtoukai and Rasgrad yielded 
soon after to the terrors of a bombard- 
ment. These successes, which proved 
that a golden key, or favourable condi- 
tions to the inhabitants, could some- 
times be as effectual as an iron one, or 
force, in opening the Turkish gates, 
encouraged the commander-in-chief, 
without awaiting the issue of the opera- 
tions of his right wing against Rouds- 
chouck, to advance towuds Schumla; 
and he appeared, accordingly, on the 
22d June, with forty thousand men in 
front of that celebrated stronghold, 
hitherto the ne plus vUra of Muscovite 
advance towards Constantinople. 

76. Schumla, which in all the wars 
between Russia and Turkey has been 
a place of the highest importance, is a 
considerable town, situated on the 
northern slope of the Balkan, where 
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the great road from Belgrade and Bu- 
charest to Constantinople begins to as- 
cend the slopes of the mountains. To 
the traveller who approaches it from 
the open and desert hills extending 
southward from the Danube, it ex- 
hibits the appearance of a triangular 
sheet of vast extent spread over the 
hollow of the mountains, and extend- 
ing up the heights on either side; not 
unlike the distant view of Algiers as 
seen rising from the waves of the Me- 
diterranean. Thirty thousand indus- 
trious inhabitants fill its streets with 
animation, and a clear toiTeut descend- 
ing through its centre, secures both to 
them and the inmates of the intrench- 
ed camp, which extends far beyond 
their dwellings, an ample supply of the 
indispensable element of water. The 
town cannot be said to be regularly 
fortified, even though its position, at 
the point of intersection of the princi- 
pal roads which cross the Balkan from 
north to south, renders itastratagetical 
point of the very highest importance; 
and it is overhung, in rear, by a suc- 
cession of eminences, which rise one 
above another till they are lost in the 
woody thickets of Mount Hsemus. But 
these heights, of difficult access, and 
covered with thick brushwood, are en- 
tirely inaccessible to European cavalry 
and artillery; the vast circuit of the 
intrenched camp renders it almost im- 
possible to invest or blockade its cir- 
cumference; supplies are thus intro- 
duced with ease from the rear ; and 
though the redoubts consist only of a 
ditch and rampart of clay, and they are 
placed merely on the commanding 
points, leaving often a space several 
hundred yards broad open without any 
defence, yet in the hands of the Turl^ 
and janissaries they constituted a most 
efficient barrier. In 1744, these field- 
works had withstood the utmost effi)rts 
of the Russians, under Marshal Ro- 
manzoff ; and at this time, when they 
were garrisoned by Yusuf Pasha, the 
defender of Acre, with thirty thou- 
sand chosen troops, who had employed 
months in clearingout and strengthen- 
ing them, it seemeii an undertaking 
beyond the strength even of Eamen- 
skoi's army to effect their conquests 



77. The Russian general commenced 
his operations on hii9 own rights in or- 
der to turn the Turkish camp, and, es- 
tablishing himself on the heights in 
its rear, interpose between the Qrand 
Vizier and Constantinople. He suc- 
ceeded in placing a division on these 
rugged and wood-clad eminences; but 
the difficulty of dragging artillery up 
such broken ravines, and the duagef 
of risking a large part of the army in a 
position where^ if defeated, it would 
be deprived of a retreat to the Danube, 
deterred him from establishing himself 
in that important position. Several in- 
considerable actionstook place, particu- 
larly at the heights of the Grotto, in the 
rear of Schumla, and the Russians were 
entirely masters of the road from that 
town to Constantinople; but the in- 
vestment was never complete. A large 
convoy of provisions was introduceid 
into the Tufkish camp soon after 
the blockade began, notwithstanding 
the utmost vigUanoe of the besieg- 
ers; the desperate valour of the janis- 
saries rendered the contest for every 
thicket or rocky eminence a scene of 
blood, in which the assailants generally 
lost more men than the enemy; the 
strength of the works in front to the 
north of the town, precluded the hope 
of a successful assault; and, after se- 
veral weeks spent in fruitless efforts, 
Eamenskoi was obliged to renounce 
his enterprise. To cover the disgrace 
of an open retreat, he left thirty thou- 
sand men, under his brother, to con- 
tinue a distant blockade, and himself 
hastened, with twelve thousand choice 
troops, to co-operate in the siege of 

ROUDSOHOUCK. 

78. This fortress, which became 
justly celebrated by the murderous as- 
sault which followed, is a Turkish town 
containingthirty thousand inhabitants, 
with a single rampart and wet ditch, 
but without either bastions, counter- 
scarps, glacis, or outworks, like the 
other Turkish fortresses, which hxv& 
already been described. It did not 
possess more powerful meansof defence 
than Brahilow, nor so much as Silis- 
tria; but every defect was supplied by 
the resources of the governor HassaV 
Pasha, the Bosniak Aga, a man of coel 
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judgment and invincible resolution. 
He was at the head of a garrison of 
seven thousand men, and his example 
had roused the whole male population 
of the place capable of bearing arms, 
nearly as numerous, to the determina- 
tion of unflinching resistance in de- 
fence of their hearths and their liberty. 
When Kamenskoi joined the besieging 
force, its numbers were raised to above 
twenty thousand men; and as the ram- 
part was in part ruined, though it 
could hardly be said that a practicable 
breach had been effected, an assault 
was ordered. Every effort was made 
to animate the soldiers ; Kamenskoi 
himself, in full uniform, rode through 
the ranks, speaking to the men on the 
exploits of their regiments in former 
times, and rousing their courage for 
the decisive assavdt which was ap- 
proaching. The clergy joined in the 
efforts to animate them ; and the at- 
tack was ordered on the 8d August — 
a day then held in peculiar veneration 
in Russia, from being the fdte-day of 
the Empress Mother. 

79. Hassan Pasha, from the time 
that the cannon of the besiegers had 
begun to rattle against his walls, had 
not returned a shot ; and from this cir- 
cumstance, the younger Russian sol- 
diers flattered themselves that very 
little resistance was to be anticipated; 
while the veterans feared, from long 
exx)erience, that he was only reserving 
his whole strength for the decisive mo- 
ment of assault. During the whole 
preceding night, a vehement fire was 
kept up from all the batteries ; and at 
daybr^kk the troops advanced to the 
attack in five massy columns, one of 
which was charged with mounting the 
breach, while the others were to en- 
deavour to effect a diveraion by esca- 
lading the rampart in those situations 
where it was still uninjured. The 
Muscovites advanced with their wont- 
ed steadiness to the assault, and soon 
reached the foot of the scarp; but it 
was immediatelyfoundthat the Pasha's 
previous silence had arisen neither from 
terror nor inattention. From every 
roof, window, and loophole that could 
bear upon the assailants, a dreadful 
fire iBBued the moment that they came 



within range: the parapet and the 
terre-pleine were lined with undaunted 
Mussulmans, who opened a well-sus- 
tained discharge upon the enemy; and 
the troops, staggered by the severity 
of the fire, recoiled from the foot of 
the rampart, and began from the op- 
posite side of the fosse to exchange 
musket-shots with their visible and in- 
visible antagonists. In vain the offi- 
cers, wearied of this fruitless butchery, 
leaped into the ditch, mounted the 
scaling-ladders, and reached the sum- 
mit of the rampart. In that exposed 
situation they were speedily cut off by 
the Turkish scimitars ; and two col- 
umns, which the besieged permitted 
to enter, were almost entirely destroy- 
ed by the dreadful attack of the janis- 
saries, armed with their daggers and 
sabres. At noon the Turkish flag still 
waved on all the minarets; and it was 
not till six at night that the command- 
er-in-chief reluctantly sounded a re- 
treat, leaving eight thousand killed and 
wounded in the ditch and around the 
walls, of whom four thousand were im- 
mediately decapitated by their valiant, 
but, in this respect^ ruthless enemies.* 
80. This dreadful repulse well-nigh 
prostrated the strength of the be- 
siegers, and necessarily disabled them 
from attempting anything beyond an 
ineffectual blockade ; and if the Grand 
Vizier at ^chumla had taken advan- 
tage of it to sally forth with all his 
forces and harass the enemy, the re- 
sult probably would have been, that 
the Russians at all points would have 
been driven across the Danube. But, 
with true Turkish apathy, he remained 
quiet where he was, without attempt- 
ing anything serious, and thus Ka- 
menskoi gained a precious breathing- 
time to repair his disasters. A partial 
sally, a few days afterwards, by the 

* A circumstauoe charHcteristic of the 
Buseian armies at this period occurred at this 
assault. Many soldiers, under pretence of 
being wounded as usual in similar cases, 
strayed from the scene of danger, and got 
into the rear : Kamenskoi caused them all 
to be examined, and such as were unhurt 
were sent back to their posts vith ttnket <^ 
the whip. This laborious oueration oonsuroed 
a considerable time, which might have been 
more profitably employed in pushing for- 
ward the a8aacut.^yAL. 104. 
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Grand Vizier, Dear Schuxnla, was re- 
pulsed with the loss of three thousand 
men, though the yictory was far from 
being bloodless to the Russians, who 
lost above half that number. Intimi- 
dated by these disasters, they soon 
afterwards raised the investment of 
Schumla, and retired to Bazarjik and 
the Danube: while Eamenskoi him- 
self, from numerical weakness, was 
obliged to abandon the island in the 
Danube which he had occupied oppo- 
site Roudschouck, which was imme- 
diately occupied by the besieged, who 
destroyed the works erected there, so 
that their communication with the 
country was in a great degree restored. 
Nevertheless the Russians, with great 
lierseverauce, still kept their ground 
before the fortress on the north bank of 
the Danube ; and an opportunity soon 
occurred of striking an important blow. 
81. The Divan ordered the Begler- 
beg, or viceroy, of Roumelia, a con- 
siderable potentate in European Tur- 
key, recently appointed Seraskier, or 
commander-in-dLief of his province, to 
assemble a force for the deliverance of 
Roudschouck, the pasha of which was 
now making the most vehement repre- 
sentations of his inability to continue 
the defence much longer if he was not 
relieved, as his provisions were nearly 
exhausted* For this purpose the Se- 
raskier assembled a body of thirty 
thousand men on the river Jantra, at 
the distance of about forty miles from 
the fortress. Sensible, however, that 
his troops, which were for the most 
part mere undisciplined militia, would 
be wholly unable to withstand the 
Russian army in the open field, he 
took post on the river near Battin, 
and, after the Turkish fashion, imme- 
diately proceeded to fortify his camp. 
Its situation was well selected, being a 
half-^eserted plain at the confluence of 
the Jantra and the Danube, with a few 
fruit-trees scattered over its surface, 
and watered on two sides by those 
ample streams. When seen from a 

* *' We have almost lost our eyesig^ht in 
straining to see the columns approaching to 
deliver us. Our loss already amotmts to six 
thousand men ; and we have only provisions 
for ten days."— 7Ac Bomiak Jga to the Grand 
rixier, August IS; 1810; Val. 107. 



distance, this surface appeared level, 
but on a nearer approach it was dis- 
covered to be intersected by several 
rocky ravines. Two of these fissures, 
which were impassable even for foot- 
soldiers, defended the sides of the 
camp, which rested on the Danube 
near the confluence of the two rivers 
in rear ; while the neck of land which 
lay between them, and by which alone 
access could be obtained to its inte- 
rior, strengthened by two redoubts, 
was covered, in the mterval between 
them, with thick bushes and under- 
wood. In them the janissary light 
infantry would have a decided supe- 
riority over the Russian tirailleurs, 
and Uirough their intricacies it would 
be difficult for the latter to bring up 
their numerous artillery to counter- 
balance this disadvantage. Neverthe- 
less Eamenskoi, desirous to wipe off 
the disgrace of the repulse at Rouds- 
chouck, and fearful of the approach 
of Ali Pasha, the far-famed ruler of 
Albania, who with his hardy moun- 
taineers was slowly approaching, at the 
summons of the Qrand Seignior, to co- 
operate against the Russians, resolved 
to hazard an attack. 

82. For this purpose, having previ- 
ously strengthened the besieging force 
before Roudschouck with half of the 
forces which had been withdrawn from 
Schumla, and detached General Kul- 
neff with a division of six thousand 
men to reconnoitre the Turkish camp, 
and prevent them from foraging be- 
yond its limits, the general -in -chief 
set out from the environs of Rouds- 
chouck with twelve thousand men, 
and, following the right bank of the 
river, appeared in front of the Turkish 
intrenchments. They appeared to be 
so strong, that, noti/vithstanding the 
Russian superiority, especially in ar- 
tillery, of which th^ heui a hundred 
pieces, it was deemed impracticable to 
hazard an attack in front, at least un- 
less strongly supported by simulta- 
neous operations on either flank. The 
enemy, it was soon discovered, had 
two intrenched camps, the works of 
which mutually supported each other, 
and their guns wero so disposed as 
completely to command in rear the 
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navigation of the Danube, on which 
they had also a powerful flotilla des- 
tined for the relief of Roudschouck. 
The only practicable way of reaching 
them that remained was by an attack in 
flank, near the village of Battin, where 
the ravine, though steep and rugged, 
was practicable for foot-soldiers; while 
as heavy a fire as possible was opened 
on the intrenched camp in front nearest 
the isthmus, from an eminence which 
had been with great judgment seized 
and strengthened by the Cossacks. 
Meanwhile large reinforcements were 
ordered up under Woinoff from Silis- 
tria ; and as a strong reconnoissance 
under Kulneff on the front of the 
enemy's position, with the troops in 
square, had led to no advantage, and 
was attended with considerable loss, 
Kamenskoi made every effort to col- 
lect troops from all quarters ; and 
Woinoff having at length come up 
with five thousand men, the grand at- 
tack was fixed for the 7th September. 
83. The battle commenced at day- 
break. Kamenskoi himself, at the 
head of the whole cavalry, advanced 
to within cannon-shot of the principal 
camp ; while another column, com- 
posed of infantry, moved up in squares 
to the front of the lesser one, and Kul- 
neff with the left was despatched to 
the other side of the ravine, which 
formed the western defence of the 
Turkish position. But the latter gen- 
eral did not arrive at the point of at- 
tack assigned to him till considerably 
after the time calculated on, which 
led to the discomfiture of the Rus- 
sians on the first day. Kamenskoi 
himself with the centre stormed the 
principal heights which commanded 
one of the intrenched camps, though 
with great loss, and put all the Turks 
who defended them to the sword. But 
Kulneff failed in his attack on the 
left from the side of the ravine ; and 
though one of his columns succeeded 
in penetrating into the camp, yet it 
was immediately cut to pieces by the 
Turkish scimits^ : while on the right 
the brave Illowolski, who conducted 
the assault on the other intrenched 
camp, was mortally wounded on the 
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edge of the ditch, and the most for- 
ward of his followers who crossed it 
left their heads in the hands of the 
Turks, who fought like desperadoes. 
Thus the attack failed on both flanks, 
though a most important advantage 
had been gained in the centre. Upon 
this Kamenskoi desisted from further 
attempts for the night; merely retain- 
ing the important heights which he 
himself had won, and concentrating 
his troops as much as possible in that 
quarter, while Kulneff got under shel- 
ter in the bottom of the rocky ravine 
which he had crossed. 

84. The Turkish camps were now 
completely surrounded by the Musco- 
vite troops, and many of the imperial 
generals, seeing the desperate manner 
in which they had been defended on 
the preceding day, strongly recom- 
mended the general-in -chief to make 
a bridge of gold for a retiring enemy, 
and withdraw Kulneff*s divisions from 
the ravine during the night, so as to 
leave them a retreat up the course of 
the Danube. The Turks also, elated 
by their success in the defence of their 
works, gave way to every demonstra- 
tion of joy ; and in sight of both ar- 
mies, went through the barbarous ope- 
ration, on the top of their intrench- 
ments, of decapitating the Russians 
who had been left on the field.* But 
Kamenskoi was resolute : orders were 
given to renew the attack at daybreak, 
the principal effort being directed 
against the goi^e of the camps, where 
the works, owingto the natural strength 
of the ravines in their rear, were least 
formidable. Kulneff, who had a violent 
altercation with the general -in -chief, 
was put under arrest, and the command 
of his troops given to Sabanejef. The 
whole artillery was brought to bear on 
the enemy's camp ; thatonKamenskoi's 
heights firing down from above, that of 

• The Prince de Ligne observed regarding 
this practice of the Turks of cutting off the 
heads of the wounded or prisoners, that it 
was ** more formidable in appearance than 
reality ; for it could do no harm to the dead ; 
it was often a relief to the wounded ; and it 
was rather an advantage to the unhurt, as 
it left tbem no chance of escape but in vic- 
tory."— Val. C9. 
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Sabaiiejef being pointed up from the 
ravine below, bo as to throw thehowit- 
Eers upwards into the intrenchmenta. 
85. The attack of Sabanejef proved 
entirely successfuL After encounter- 
ing a vigorous opposition, his troops, 
gallantly led by their general, made 
their way into the camp to which he 
was opposed ; but the Turks, seeing 
their position no longer tenable, adopt- 
ed and bravely executed a most extra- 
ordinary resolation. Suddenly assem- 
bling the whole of his cavalry and the 
bravest of his infantry, Muktar Pasha, 
abandoning his camp and all its con- 
tents, poured out by one of the gates 
like a torrent, an<^ making straight 
across the plateau, sought &e shelter 
of the ravine on the right, which was 
not occupied by the Russians in any 
force. The un)odced-for deluge had 
well-nigh swept away Eamenskoi him- 
self, who was moving at the time from 
the left to the centre, in order to direct 
an attack on the front of the camp. 
For a considerable time this singular 
evacuation remained unknown to the 
Russian centre, who, seeing the stan- 
dards of Mahomet still floating on the 
intrenchments, and a multitude of foot- 
soldiers on the rampart firing vehe- 
mently, and shouting ''Allah!" deem- 
ed the tumult owing only to a partial 
sally from the works. But at length 
they too left the rampart ; its fire gra- 
dually died away; the standards alone 
remained on the summit ; and the fact 
becoming known, the Russians on all 
sides poured with loud shouts into the 
enclosure, and with savage revenge, ex- 
cited by the Turkish cruelty to the pri- 
soners, put all they still found within to 
the Bword. The guns on the intrench- 
ments were instantly turned against 
the flying swarms of Ottomans, and 
the Russian cavalry quickly pursuing, 
came up even with their horse, and 
did considerable mischief. But the de- 
cisive trophies of the victory were, the 
principal camp of the Ottomans, with 
fourteen guns and two hundred stan- 
dards; the whole flotilla which lay in 
the Danube, laden with provisions and 
ammunition for the relief of Rouds- 
chouck ; and five thousand naen, who 
in the lesser camp were obliged to sur- 



render as prisoners of war, with Ach- 
met Pasha, the second in command. 
The brave Seraskier had died the same 
day of his wounds. 

86. The immediate consequence of 
this great victory was the capture of 
Sistowa, afortified place on the Danube, 
in the neighbourhood, which surren- 
dered a few days afterwards, with the 
whole Turkish flotilla which had taken 
refuge under its walls. Meanwhile, 
Count Langeron, with the troops at 
Roudschouck now considerably rein- 
forced, was pressing the siege of that 
fortress with the utmost possible activ- 
ity ; and had made himself master of 
the island in the Danube, which forms 
the point of communication between it 
and the fortress of Giurgevo, situated 
on the opposite bank. Seeing the com- 
mander of the latter place, which was 
the weaker of the two, thus separated 
fromhis colleague, Langeron summoned 
him to surrender ; but the reply was in 
thetruelaconic style : *' Giurgevo is not 
yet swimming in its blood.** The Bos- 
niak Aga, however, seeing the flotilla, 
on which his whole hopes of relief were 
fixed, captured, became sensible of the 
necessity of coming to terms of accom- 
modation. But the conqueror of Battin, 
elated with his recent success, and the 
effects of a similar severity to Achmet 
Pasha, refused any terms but those of 
absolute surrender; upon which the 
proud Turk declared he would die in 
the breach first. The intelligence, how- 
ever, which the Russian general re- 
ceived shortly after, of the elevation 
of Bemadotte to the rank of crown- 
prince and heir -apparent of Sweden, 
coupled with accounts of the sacred 
standard having been unfuried at Con- 
stantinople, induced him to relax from 
this ill-timed rigour; and by the inter- 
vention of Count Langeron, a capitu- 
lation was at length agreed on, in the 
end of September, in virtue of which 
the pasha was permitted to retire with 
his whole troops and the inhabitants, 
leaving only the walls, cannon, stan- 
dards, and military stores to the Rus- 
sians. These conditions, the fair re- 
ward of his heroic defence, were so fa- 
vourable, that the Bosniak Aga would 
probably have willingly acceded to them 
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in the beginning of the siege : and the 
Pasha of Giurgevo immediately after 
capitulated on the same favourable 
terms. 

87. Though the Russians had thus 
made themselves masters of these im- 
portant strongholds on the Danube, 
yet the obstinate resistance of the 
Bosniak Aga had entirely ruined their 
designs for the campaign. The rainy 
season had now set in ; the evacuation 
of Roudschouck, which the Turks pro- 
longed as much as possible, took nearly 
a month; Elamenskoi did not consider 
it safe to undertake any other enter- 
prise till he was finally rid of his for- 
midable antagonist. Even when the 
Russians were put entirely in posses- 
sion of the fortress in the end of Oc- 
tober, they got nothing but half -ruined 
walls and a deserted town, tenanted 
only by five hundred of the lowest of 
the people; while the long trains con- 
veying the garrison and inhabitants, 
the real strength of Roudschouck, to 
the southward, formed an army in the 
field little less formidable than it had 
been behind its blood-stained nimparts. 
A deplorable catastrophe, characteris- 
tic of the envenomed character of those 
semi-religious wars, took place at the 
same period. Kamenskoi, disquieted 
at the prolonged resistance of Rouds- 
chouck, and the intelligence of great 
preparations at Constantinople, des- 
patched orders to General St Priest, 
in command at Sistowa, to destroy 
that town, and bring all his forces to 
the main army. These orders, dictat- 
ed in a moment of groundless alarm, 
were too faithfully executed : Sistowa 
was reduced to a heap of ruins; its 
inhabitants, twenty thousand in num- 
ber, were transported to the opposite 
side of the Danube, where they were 
sheltered from the drenching rains in 
huts newly constructed ; great flocks 
of wild pigeons settled in the ruins of 
this once flourishing town; and its 

* A singiilar proof of the extraordinary fer- 
tility of the soil, and its adaptation for the cul- 
tivation of the vine, occurred at Roudschouck 
at this period. The whole slopes in its vicinity 
are covered with vines, which grow in that 
district with such luxuriance, that though 
the besieging army had feasted on them for 
some weeks before the armistice began, yet 



smiling environs, composed of vine- 
clad lulls, intermingled with roses, 
were soon choked by weeds, and ten- 
anted only by the wild foxes from the 
neighbouring solitudes.* 

88. It was necessary, however, to do 
something to give eclat to the conclu- 
sion of the campaign; and for this 
reason, the siege of Kicopolis was un- 
dertaken — a considerable town on the 
southern bank of the Danube, though 
not so flourishing as Sistowa had been. 
Kamenskoi, accordingly, sat down be- 
fore it with thirty thousand men; 
while the indefatigable Bosniak Aga 
approached Timova with seventeen 
thousand who had followed his stan- 
dard from Roudschouck, and who soon 
formed the basis of a respectable army. 
The commander of that place, how- 
ever, shut his gates against such for- 
midable guests ; and the Bosniak Aga 
at length found refuge in Plewne, 
while the Pasha of Giurgevo was re- 
ceived into Tirnova, Meanwhile Nico- 
polis capitulated, upon which the Rus- 
sians recrossed the Danube, and took 
up their winter quarters for the most 
part in Wallachia and Moldavia, leav- 
ing three divisions only on the right 
bank, at Nicopolis, Roudschouck, and 
Silistria. Soon after, the cabinet of 
St Petersburg, worn out with this end- 
less war of sieges, in which they fre- 
quently combated at a disadvantage, 
and foreseeing a formidable struggle 
nearer home, where they would need 
all their strength, sent orders to Ka- 
menskoi to destroy all the fortified 
places on the right bank of the Dan- 
ube, with the exception of Rouds- 
chouck, which was to be retained only 
as a tite-de-pont. In pm-suance of these 
directions, the walls of Silistria and 
Nicopolis were blown up, and Rouds- 
chouck was put in a respectable pos- 
ture of defence; but before any offen- 
sive operations could be commenced, 
Kamenskoi was seized with the malady 

the inhabitants there, dmnng its continuance, 
reaped a very fair crop from their gardens. 
The combined effoi*t8 of two armies were 
unable to consume the profuse fruits of a few 
square miles. The vine, which is there indi- 
genous, grows vrith such tenacity on th« 
slopes, that it is hardly possible, by any ef- 
forts of cultivation, to extirpate it.— Val. 47. 
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of which he sood after died; and he 
was succeeded by an officer destined 
to immortal celebrity in a more glori- 
ous war— Genebal Kutusopp. 

89. The campaign of 1811, however, 
of necessity was laid out upon a de- 
fensive plan merely. The Russian 
army, indeed, had been reinforced in 
the early part of the winter by a strong 
division imder General Suwarroff, son 
of the great marshal of the same name, 
in consequence of which, Eamenskoi, 
before his illness rendered him unfit 
for service, had made a vigorous win- 
ter-march against Loweza, which was 
surprised and taken, with four thou- 
sand men, in the depth of winter. But 
immediately afterwards, the relations 
between the cabinet of St Petersburg 
and that of the Tuileries became so 
menacing, that the Emperor Alexander 
gave orders for five divisions of the 
army to break up from their winter 
quarters on the Danube, and direct their 
march, not towards the Balkan and 
Constantinople, but to Poland and the 
Vistula. This great deduction at once 
reduced the Russians to one-half of 
their former amount; and with fifty 
thousand men merely, it was not only 
impossible for Kutusoff to prosecute 
offensive operations to the south of 
the Danube, but even difficult for him 
to maintain his footing on the south 
of that river in the few strongholds of 
which he still retained possession. En- 
couraged by this material diminution 
in the strength of their enemies, and 
thoroughly roused by the dangers they 
had incurred in the preceding cam- 
paign, the Turkish government made 
the most vigorous efforts for the pro- 
secution of the war ; and not only put 
themselves at all points into a good 
posture of defence, but prepared to 
take advantage of the weakness of 
their enemies, and regain all the strong- 
holds which they had lost on the right 
bank of the Danube. The native vigour 
of the Osmanli, now thorouglily rous- 
ed, appeared in the most conspicuous 
manner on this occasion. Achmet 
Pasha, who had gained such renown 
by the defence of Bmhilow, command- 
ed the main army, which numbered 
sixty thousand combatants, with sev- 



enty-eight pieces of artillery admir- 
ably equipped. He advanced in the 
middle of June towards Eoudschouck at 
the head of this imposing force, while 
at the same time a corps of twenty 
thousand men was detached to the 
left, towards Widdin, to keep in check 
Czemy Geoige and the Servians, and 
nearly the same number to the right, 
to observe Silistria, Nicopolis, and 
Tourtoukai, and occupy any of these 
places which might be evacuated hy 
the enemy. 

90. It affords a strong proof of the 
native vigour, which, despite the in« 
numerable errors of their political in- 
stitutions, animated the Turkish em- 
pire, that they were capable, in the 
third year of the war, and without 
any external aid, of putting forth such 
formidable forces. Their approach im- 
mediately made Kutusoff concentrate 
his troops, and he himself crossed the 
Danube, and took post with eighteen 
thousand men in front of Roudschouck. 
As the superiority of the enemy, espe- 
cially in cavalry, was so great, the 
Russian general remained on the de- 
fensive, and awaited their approach 
in the regular squares which had bo 
often dissipated the vast hordes of the 
Osmanli horse. The attack of the Otto- 
mans was made in their usual manner 
— charging with loud shouts these 
squares on three sides at once; but in 
the tumult of the onset, and when the 
infantry were in a manner encircled by 
their enemies, the discernment of the 
Grand Vizier had prepared a separate 
corps which was to penetrate into the 
town. This able plan all but succeed- 
ed. The Turkish guns, admirably di- 
rected, ploughed through the Russian 
squares, while the spahis, in every quar- 
ter, threw themselves with impetuosity 
upon them over the whole position. 
The squares on the right, where they 
had the advantage of having one flank 
secured by the precipitous banks of the 
river Lomin, withstood the shock; but 
the centre suffered severely from the 
cannonade of the Turkish batteries, 
and the left was well-nigh swept away 
by the torrent of their incomparable 
cavalry. 

91. Kutusoff brought up his dra- 
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goons to keep at a distance the increas- 
ing squadrons of the spahis; but then 
was seen how inadequate the European 
is to the encounter of the Asiatic horse. 
In a moment the advancing mass of the 
Muscovites and Cossacks was charged in 
flank, pierced through, and overthrown. 
Four regiments were aimost destroyed ; 
and the Ottoman horsemen, deeming 
the victory won, dashed through the in- 
tervals of the squares with deafening 
cries, disregarding the fire which assail- 
ed them on either flank, and penetrated 
in the rear even as far as the gardens 
of the town. All seemed lest ; and if the 
Grand Vizier had had infantry at hand 
to support his cavalry, it would have 
been so. But the gallant horsemen, 
having no aid from foot-soldiers, were 
unable to establish themselves in the 
fortress; the grapeshot from the ram- 
parts shook their ranks, and they were 
compelled to retreat through the steady 
squares, who stood immovable as if 
rooted to the ground, and again poured 
in a deadly volley on either side of the 
now diminished squadrons. This com- 
pleted the discomfiture of the Turks, 
who took refuge in their intrenched 
camp; but although Kutusoff, seeing 
the field deserted, advanced to the front 
of its rampart, he did not venture to 
storm the works, and soon after with- 
drew within the walls of Roudschouck, 
with the loss of three thousand men, 
the Turks being weakened by at least 
an equal number. 

92. Though this memorable battle 
was highly honourable to the disci- 
pline and intrepidity of the Russians, 
considering the great numerical supe- 
riority of their enemies, and the admir- 
able quality of their cavalry, yet it 
convinced Kutusoff of the impossibil- 
ity of maintaining his footing on the 
right bank of the Danube. The exten- 
sive works of Roudschouck required a 
garrison of at least ten thousand men — 
nearly half the disposable force which 
he had at command. He wisely re- 
solved, accordingly, to prefer a cam- 
paign in the field, where the discipline 
of his troops might give them the ad- 
vantage, to the murderous contest be- 
hind walls, where the Turks were so 
formidable. Abandoning, therefore. 



to his antagonist the object of so much 
bloodshed, he withdrew from Rouds- 
chouck after barbarously burning the 
town, and crossed over entirely to the 
left bank of the river. The Bosniak 
Aga, amidst the pomp of Oriental 
power and the clang of military instru- 
ments, again took possession of the 
ramparts which he had so nobly de- 
fended ; the fugitive inhabitants of the 
fortress returned in joyful crowds to 
their much -loved and long • deserted 
homes; the standards of Mahomet were 
again displayed from the battlements; 
the beautiful vineyards in the environs 
were cleared out and dressed by the 
hands of the owners ; and, contrary to 
the order of things for above a cen- 
tiuy, the Crescent appeared trium- 
phsmt over the Cross. 

93. Overjoyed at this great success, 
the Qrand Vizier determined to cross 
the Danube, and expel the Russians 
from all the Turkish territory which 
they held in Wallachia and Moldavia. 
After six weeks spent in repairing the 
fortifications of Roudschouck, and col- 
lecting forces from all sides, the pas- 
sage was effected in the night of the 8th 
September; the Grand Vizier having 
with great skill drawn the attention of 
his antagonists to a feigned point of 
passage, whereby the real one was over- 
looked. No sooner, however, was the 
passage discovered than the Russians 
under Boulato£^ who were nearest at 
hand, commenced an assault upon the 
Ottomans. But the latter, with great 
skill, had already thrown up some rude 
works: the thick brushwood with which 
they were surrounded prevented the 
advance of the Muscovites in masses; 
the Ottomans maintained their wonted 
superiority in bush-fighting ; batteries, 
erected on some heights on the right 
bank, spread death through the Russian 
ranks, and under cover of their fire 
the passage was continued with such 
vigour that by noon six thousand men, 
almost all janissaries, and six pieces of 
cannon, were established on the left 
bank. Boulatoff, however, was not to 
be discouraged : having received rein- 
forcements, which raised his force to 
eight thousand men, he hazarded a 
tMrd assault, but with no better suc- 
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cess. Finally, after losing two thou- 
sand of their best troops in this mur- 
derous contest, besides a gun and a 
standard, the Russians retired; and the 
Turks, with deafening shouts and sabre 
in hand, sallied out of their intrench- 
ments, and cut off the heads of the 
slain and the unfortunate wounded. 

94. General Sabanejef, during these 
events, had succeeded in forcing his 
way through the brushwood, and estab- 
lished a battery within half cannon- 
shot of the Turkish intrenchment on 
the left bank, which effectually cut off 
all communication between it and the 
remainder of the army on the right. 
But Kutusoff ordered this advanced 
position to be abandoned in the night; 
and, issuing orders in all directions to 
concentrate round the outside of the 
intrenchment^ brought up his flotilla 
to cannonade the enemy on the north- 
ern shore. It was too late, however, 
for success in this way: the enemy 
were now solidly established on the 
left bank; the flotilla was so roughly 
handled by the Turkish artilleiy, that 
one of the vessels sank in the river; 
the passage of troops continued inces- 
santly, and by the 18th thirty thou- 
sand men, with fifty pieces of cannon, 
were established on the left bank, in a 
large intrenched camp, with redoubts 
at its angles. At the same time an 
equal force on the right, under the 
Grand Vizier in person, had establish- 
ed a sort of city, in which his tent was 
conspicuous, decked out with unusual 
splendour. At this period the Russians 
around the intrenchment were so weak, 
that, if Achmet Pasha had fallen vigor- 
ously on his opponents, he would pro- 
bably have gained such decisive suc- 
cess as would have restored Wallachia 
and Moldavia to the Ottoman arms. 
But the precious time, big with such por- 
tentous events, was consumed in erect- 
ing intrenchments round the troops 
wmch had passed over ; and, in the 
mean time, two strong divisions of in- 
fantry and a large body of Cossacks 
came up, which raised the Russian 
force to thirty -five thousand men. 
Kutusoff now resolved to take advan- 
tage of the exposed situation of the 
enemy, and, if possible, by cutting off 



the communication of those passedover 
to the left bank, compelled them to 
surrender. He allowed the Turks, 
accordingly, after severe fighting, to 
extend their camp, and even erect a 
redoubt a mile in advance of its former 
limits. But while his troops were lost 
in astonishment at the supineness of 
their general, he was preparing^ with 
the secresy and finesse peculiar to his 
character, the means of involving the 
enemy in a signal calamity. 

95. The intention of the Grand Vi- 
zier was to have gradually pushed his 
troops forward, covering themselves 
with intrenchments and redoubts as 
they advanced, till he got possession 
of the village of Malka, about two miles 
farther on, where there were consider- 
able magazines. This post he meant 
also to fortify, and thereby acquire a 
solid footing on the northern bank. To 
defeat this project^ the Russian gene- 
ral, on the night of the 29th, erected 
four large redoubts in an exterior circle 
around the Ottoman camp, and these 
were soon succeeded by eight more. 
Alarmed at the progress of this line of 
circumvallation, which in the form of 
a semicircle enclosed their camp^ with 
both ends resting on the Danube, 
the Turks, after several bloody com- 
bats, erected a new redoubt near the 
river, to cover their communication 
with the southern shore ; but the 
Russians stormed it before the works 
were finished, and put the garrison, 
consisting of four hundred Albanians, 
to the sword. A sally of the Ottomans, 
immediately made to regain this im- 
portant post, was repulsed with the 
loss of above fifteen hundred men. 
After this severe check the Turks re- 
mained quietly within their intrench- 
ments ; while the Russian general 
erected a ninth redoubt on his extreme 
right near the Danube, which complet- 
ed the investment of the Turkish camp, 
and considerably straitened their com- 
munications with the opposite bank of 
the river. 

96. As long, however, as the Otto- 
mans had a passage of any sort open to 
the other side, it was impossible that 
they could be reduced to any serious 
difficulties for want of provisions; and 
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Kutusoff was therefore tempted to ha- 
zard an expedition to the other bank, 
in order, if possible, to dislodge the 
enemy from the ground on the oppo- 
site side, from whence the Grand Yi- 
zier^s camp was supplied with food and 
reinforcements. This important ope- 
ration was intrusted to General Mar- 
koff, who with ten thousand men set 
out from the Russian camp, after dark, 
on the night of the 10th October, and 
succeeded early the next morning in 
throwing his light troops and Cossacks 
across. The flotilla, which had been 
ordered to the point in order to trans- 
port across the main body, could not 
get down from the violence of the cur- 
rent; in consequence of which their 
passage was delayed for twenty-eight 
hours, and was not effected till the 
morning of the 13th. During this 
time the greatest anxiety prevaUed at 
headquarters, where very scanty infor- 
mation of their proceedings had been 
received; but, strange to say, though 
the point where the Russians had been 
disembarked on the right bank was not 
above six miles from the Ottoman 
camp there, it remained entirely un- 
known to its generals. EutusofTs dis- 
quietude, however, was at length dis- 
sipated. Markoff, having got over ten 
battalions and Ave hundred horse, pro- 
ceeded instantly to the attack of the 
Tui'kish camp on the right bank, leav- 
ing the remainder to continue their 
passage. 

97. The surprise was complete. The 
Turks, never dreaming of being assailed 
on their own side, made scarcely any 
resistance ; the civil functionaries of 
the Grand Yizier, the merchants and 
traders who thronged the encampment, 
took to flight in the utmost consterna- 
tion, and, not deeming themselves in 
safety at Roudschouck, which had been 
stripped of nearly all its heavy artillery 
for the use of the camp, took the road 
for Rasgrad and Schumla. The mag- 
nificent tent of the Grand Yizier, the 
whole baggage and stores of the army, 
an immense number of horses, camels, 
and carriages, and prodigious booty, fell 
into the hands of the victors, who lost 
but eight men in this felicitous attack. 
Markoff, however, without casting a 



thought on the booty, seized the Turk- 
ish batteries, which he turned against 
the enemy on the other side, where the 
remainder of the Russian army was 
drawn up in battle array, witnesses of 
his triumph ; and, while eighty pieces 
of cannon thundered against the Otto- 
man camp, demanded with loud cries 
to be led to the assault. 

98. Had Kutusoff possessed the dar- 
ing of Alexander or Caesar, he would 
have taken advantage of the enthusi- 
asm of the moment and the consterna- 
tion of the enemy, and instantly led his 
troops to the attack of the intrenched 
camp on the left bank. There can be 
little doubt that, if this had been done, 
it would have been carried, and the 
whole Turkish army destroyed. But 
his genius was essentially cautious; 
and he never would owe to hazard 
what he hoped to gain by combina- 
tion. Repressing, therefore, the ar- 
dour of his troops, he contented him- 
self with a furious cannonade ; and 
meanwhile the Grand Yizier himself, 
who was on the right bank, escaped in 
a boat to Roudschouck, after in vain 
proposing an armistice with a view to 
negotiations for peace. The Pasha 
Tschooban Ogloo, (Son of the Shep- 
herd), son of one of the richest princes 
of Asia Minor, then took the command, 
and by his firmness and resources in the 
most trying circumstances, extorted 
the admiration even of his enemies. 
The circumstances of the Turks were 
wholly desperate. The Russian artil- 
lery, now augmented to two hundred 
pieces of cannon, from both sides of 
the Danube kept up an incessant fire 
upon them night and day; a strong 
flotilla, both above and below, preclud- 
ed all access or escape by water; a for- 
midable semicircle of redoubts, with 
batteiies in their interstices, enclosed 
them on the land side; their provisions 
were soon exhaiL^ted; forage there was 
none for their horses ; their tents were 
burned for fuel; and the troops, dur- 
ing the damp nights of autumn, lay on 
the open ground, exposed to the cease- 
less tempest of shot. Tet all these 
accumulated horrors could not shake 
the firm mind of the Turkish generaL 
He repeatedly refused the most advan- 
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tageouB offers of capitulation ; aod, 
after haying consumed his last horses, 
he was forming the audacious project 
of cutting his way by a sudden irrup- 
tion through the Russian left, and in- 
trenching himself opposite to Rouds- 
chouck, and under the shelter of its 
guns, when a convention concluded at 
Qiuiigevo, in the end of October, with 
a view to a peace between the two 
powers, put an end to the miseries and 
saved the honour of these brave men. 

99. It was stipulated that they 
should be fed from the Russian maga- 
zines till their fate was finally deter- 
mined by the plenipotentiaries of the 
two powers, then assembled at Giur- 
gevo — a condition which was faithfully 
performed; and on the 4th December 
they finally quitted their camp, in 
virtue of a convention by which they 
were to evacuate it without their arms 
or cannon, and be quartered in the 
villages in the neighbourhood of 6u- 
charest) on condition of having them 
restored only if peace was concluded. 
The Russians immediately entered the 
bloodstained intrenchments, the object 
of such desperate strife; and their in- 
terior told how dreadful had been the 
sufferings of the heroic defenders. The 
ground was strewed with the dead 
bodies of men and horses, which the 
survivors had not possessed sufficient 
strength to inter ; Umbs struck off by 
eannon-shot) broken arms, overturned 
gun-carriages, and putrid corpses, lay 
on all sides ; the earth even was plough- 
ed up in many places by the shot; but 
the survivors, though pale and ema- 
ciated, still preserved their calm and 
resolute air. Five thousand, amidst 
the respect of their enemies, delivered 
up their arms, with fifty-one guns; 
above twelve thousand had perished 
by disease or the sword since the can- 
nonade commenced. 

100. This concluded the operations 
of the campaign, and put an end to 
this bloody war, in which both parties 
had made prodigious efforts, and neither 
had gained decisive success. In Little 
Wallachia, Ishmael Bey had invaded 
the Russian side of the river with thirty 
thousand men; and General Sass, who 
commanded in that quarter with veiy 



inferior forces, was at one period so 
hard pressed, that Kutusoff in the 
middle of September sent him orders 
to evacuate the province entirely, and 
join him in his camp before the Grand 
Vizier; but that general with admir- 
able skill maintained his ground, de- 
feated the enemy in several partial en- 
counters, and at length compelled him 
to retire back to the left Imik, about 
the same time that the great disaster 
bef el the army of the Grand Vizier in 
the neighbourhood of Roudschouck. 

101. Negotiations in good eame&t 
were carried on for peace; for both 
parties were sincerely desirous of an 
accommodation. The Russians, well 
aware of the formidable contest with 
Napoleon which was impending over 
them, were anxious at any price to ter- 
minate the hostilities on the Danube, 
and bring Kutusoff 's force to the as- 
sistance of the grand armies on the 
Niemen. At first sight it might have 
been supposed, that what it was so 
much the interest of the Russians to 
obtain, it could not be for the advan- 
tage of the Turks to concede : but in 
this instance it was otherwise, and the 
good sense of the Turks triumphed 
over all the efforts which the fVench 
ambassador, Latour Mauboui^ made 
to retain them in hostilities with 
Russia. By a singular but just retri- 
bution, all, the powers whose ambas- 
sadors or envoys assisted at these con- 
ferences were either threatened by, or 
had been offered a share of. Napoleon's 
spoliations; and their concurring testi- 
mony removed all doubt from the 
minds of the Turkish ministers as to 
the imminent danger to which they 
would be exposed if Napoleon should 
obtain the same supremacy in Eastern 
which he had long enjoyed in Western 
Europe. 

102. The English made them ac- 
quainted with the secret articles of 
the treaty of Tilsit, already men- 
tioned, [antCf Chap. xlvi. § 78]; 
whereby, in consideration of the fidel- 
ity with which they had adhered to 
his fortunes during the war in Po- 
land, and through the disasters of Ey- 
lau, the French Emperor had not only 
agreed to the entire partition of their 
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European dominions, Constantinople 
and Roumelia alone excepted, but 
had actually stipulated for the largest 
shares, viz., Greece, the islands of the 
Archipelago, Albania, and Macedonia, 
to himself. Russia, a party to that 
scheme of plunder, and intimately ac- 
quainted with all its details, revealed 
them fully to the Turkish ambassa- 
dors; the secret conferences of Er- 
furth were made known, and docu- 
ments bearing the official signatures 
of the French plenipotentiaries were 
exhibited to them by Kutusoff, which 
left no doubt of the truth of these re- 
presentations. Austria disclosed the 
offer made to her of Servia and Bos- 
nia, if she would concur in the parti- 
tion ; while Czemy George, alarmed 
at the clear proofs which had been 
adduced of the intention to dethrone 
him in the scramble, gave ample de- 
tails of the inquiries and surveys made 
by Marshal Marmont, immediately 
after the treaty of Tilsit, to ascertain 
the most expedient mode of effecting 
the conquest of the French share in 
the partition, [ante, Chap, xlvl § 81]. 
103. Struck by the concurring re- 
presentations of all these powers, and 
the clear evidence which was adduced 
to support them, the Divan no longer 
hesitated. The Turks saw clearly that 
if Napoleon gained the mastery of 
Russia, he would instantly turn the 
force of both empires against them — 
that Moscow would be but a step to 
Constantinople.* They strove hard 
for a considerable time to obtain resti- 
tution of all the provinces conquered 
by the Russians in the beginning of 
the war, to the north of the Danube ; 
but finding the Russians resolute to 
retain at least the provinces to the 
east of the Pruth, and rather to run 
the hazard of a continuance of the 
war than consent to their restoration, 
they at length agreed to allow that 
river to form the boundary of the two 

* " Hade aware by my enemies of the 
stipulations of ErfUrth, aud by Austria of 
the pn^ject for the partition of Turkey which 
I had proposed to her, the Turks abandoned 
themselves without reserve to the oounsels 
of England. The British ambassador soon 
regained all his former credit with the Di- 
van.'*— Jomini, Vie d€ NapoUon, ill 646. 



nations, and peace was concluded on 
these terms in the end of May. The 
treaty with Russia was speedily fol- 
lowed by one with Great Britain, 
which was signed on the 18th July. 
By the first treaty, although the cabi- 
net of St Petersburg lost Wallacbia 
and Moldavia, which they had declared 
part of their empire, they gained Bess- 
arabia, which gave them the immense 
advantage, in a contest both with Tur- 
key and Austria, of commanding the 
mouths of the Danube*; and Admiral 
Tchichagoff, who had been sent from 
St Petersburg to conclude the treaty, 
as Kutusoff's proceedings were esteem- 
ed too dilatory, set off ifrora Bucharest 
for the Vistula on the 31st July, at 
the head of forty thousand men, who 
appeared with fatal effect on the great 
theatre of war at the passage of the 
Beresina. 

104. Napoleon has repeatedly said 
that the folly of the Turks in making 
peace at Bucharest with the Russians, 
their hereditary enemies, was such that 
it altogether exceeded the bounds of 
reasonable calculation ; and therefore 
that he was not to be blamed for the 
disastrous consequences which flowed 
from the appearance of Tchichagoff's 
army in his rear when he lay at Mos- 
cow. In truth, however, the Turks 
were not in this instance so limited 
in their political vision as the French 
writers are desirous to represent ; and 
their conduct in concluding that treaty 
was rather the result of that clear judg- 
ment and strong common sense which, 
whenever the facts of a case are dis- 
tinctly brought before them, has al- 
ways distinguished the Ottoman coun- 
cils. They knew well the hostility of 
Russia, and they had often experienced 
the weight of her arms ; but they had 
felt the ingratitude of France; and 
the desertion of a friend sinks deeper 
into the breast than the enmity of a 
foe. They were aware of their danger 
from Muscovite ambition ; but they 
were also no strangers to the power 
and designs of Napoleon: and they 
apprehended with reason immediate 
destruction from his power, if, by sub- 
jugating Russia, he was put in a situa- 
tion to direct the whole resources of 
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Europe against their devoted capitaL 
They never foi^ot their desertion at 
Tilsit by the French Emperor, nor 
the unprovoked project of spoliation 
on his part which succeeded it: and 
justly feared that, although the mu- 
tual jealousy of the two imperial allies 
had hithei*to preserved them from de- 
struction, they could not look fora con- 
tinuance of their respite if the forces 
of both were concentrated in one hand. 
105. The vigorous and unlooked-for 
resistance which Turkey at this period 
opposed to all the efforts of the Rus- 
sians, sufficiently illustrates the ele- 
ments of strength which at that pe- 
riod lay dormant, till roused by pre- 
sent damger, in the Ottoman empire ; 
and may perhaps suggest the necessity 
of modifying some of those opinions as 
to the declining condition of the power 
of the Grand Seignior, which have so 
long been received as political maxims 
in Europe. When it is recollected that 
Russia for three years directed her 
whole force against the Turks ; that 
in the year 1810 she had a hundred 
thousand men upon the Danube ; and 
that this array was composed of the 
conquerors of Eylau— it certainly ap- 
pears not a little surprising that the 
Ottoman empire was not altogether 
overthrown in the shock. Never- 
theless the contest was extremely 
equal ; and though the forces with 
which the Ottomans had to contend 
on the Danube fully equalled those 
which fronted Napoleon on the Vis- 
tula, yet they opposed nearly as effec- 
tual resistance to the Muscovite arms 
as did the conqueror of Western Eu- 
rope. The contest began on the Dan- 
ube, and it terminated, after three 
years' bloodshed, on the same river, 
with the loss of only one or two fron- 
tier towns to the Ottomans. This 
broad and decisive fact proves, that 
although the political power of Tur^ 
key has unquestionably declined for 
the last century and a half, and the 
enormous abuses of its civil govern- 
ment have occasioned during that pe- 
riod a constant diminution in its in- 
habitants and strength, yet it still 
possesses great resources when they 
•re fairly drawn forth by impending 



danger ; and that in the native brav- 
ery of its inhabitants is often to be 
found, as in the British soldiers, more 
than a compensation for all the errors 
of their direction or government. 

106. Sultan Mahmoud, who at- 
tempted to arrest this decay, and 
draw forth, imder more enlightened 
guidance, the still powerful resources 
of the Ottoman empire, waa one of 
those remarkable men whose character 
has stamped a mighty impress on the 
age in which he lived. Albeit bred in 
the seclusion and effeminacy of the 
harem, he possessed the native cour- 
age and hanlihood of his race ; though 
little informed by education or social 
intercourse, he had sagacity enough to 
perceive the increasing inferiority of 
the Mahometan to the Christian em- 
pires, and courage to undertake what 
was thought to be the remedy. In- 
stead of ascribing the decline of his 
dominions, like most of his country* 
men, to the irresistible decrees of fate, 
and submitting to it with the apathy 
of a predestinarian, he set himself vig- 
orously to avert the evil, and sought, 
by the destruction of the privileged 
classes, and the introduction of Euro- 
pean discipline and usages, both in 
civil and military affairs, to communi- 
cate to his aged empire a portion of 
the energy of western civilisatioD. 
The contest with ancient habits, in- 
veterate from custom, engrafted upon 
law, and sanctified by religion, was 
long and obstinate ; and the catas- 
trophe by which it was brought to a 
close, in the destruction of the janis- 
saries in 1825, one of the most awful 
recorded in history. Whatever the 
ultimate effect of that tremendous 
event may be, it stamped Mahmoud's 
character for all future ages, and be- 
spoke the fearless energy, the un- 
(kunted courage, the unflinching rig- 
our, which, braving the perils that had 
proved fatal to so many of his race, 
could thus subdue them all, and fix, 
by his single hand, a different impress 
upon the institutions of a vast empire. 

107. Nevertheless Sultan Mahmoud 
will not bear a comparison with Peter 
the Great; and the destruction of the 
janissaries will, to all appearance, be 
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attended with very different effectB 
from the overthrow of the Muscovite 
strelitzes. Mahmoud would never have 
been found in the workshop of Saar- 
dam; he was not at the head of his 
troops under the walls of Varna, nor 
on the field of Koniah. Political re- 
generation, difficult in all, is impos- 
sible in Mahometan states ; the reli- 
gion and institutions of the Koran 
preclude the possibility of expansion 
or alteration; they are inconsistent 
with the adoption of improvement by 
foreign usages. The power of Turkey 
has been irrecoverably broken by the 
destruction of part and the alienation 
of the whole of the janissary body. 
The national resources have been ruin- 
ed, without the vigour of a different 
civilisation beingacquired ; thestrength 
of Asia has been lost, without that of 
Ehirope being gained. Like the king<*^ 
dom of Mysore, in Hindostan, the Ot-^ 
toman empire has sunk to the earth 
in the attempt to substitute the mili- 
tary system of the west for that of the 
east. This, accordingly, appeared de- 
cisively in the next contest which en- 
sued : the line of the Danube was no 
longer maintained; the Balkan ceased 
to be an impassable barrier; in two 
campaigns, Russia was at Adrianople ; 
in one, the Pasha of Egypt was within 
a few days' march of Scutari. 

108. The janissaries were doubtless 
a serious evil, and they opposed an im- 
penetrable barrier to every species of 



improvement ; but they constituted 
the military strength of the nation, 
they were identified with its religious 
spirit, they were interwoven with its 
most venerable institutions. It is one 
thing to see that a disease has over- 
spread a vital pai't of the frame ; it is 
another and a very different thing to 
be able in mature life to cut it out. 
The real bond of union in every great 
empire is its religion ; it is that which 
knits together the high and the low, 
the rich and the poor ; it is that which 
constitutes its vital spirit. Change, 
even for the better, is generally fatal ; 
the substitution of a .true for a false 
faith, will doubtless benefit mankind, 
but it will generally subvert the state 
which makes the alteration. The sub- 
stitution of Christianity itself for hea- 
thenism, undoubtedly accelerated the 
fall of the Roman empire. Let every 
state which has attained mature years, 
and consolidated its power, beware of 
making a great innovation in its insti- 
tutions, especially of a religious char- 
acter. Even though those which are 
introduced may be preferable in the 
general case to those which are aban- 
doned, it is rare that the transition 
can be made with safety. A certain 
character has been imprinted by the 
hand of nature upon every old-estab- 
lished nation, as upon every full-grown 
individual, and any considerable change 
will only accelerate the descent of both 
to the grave. 



CHAPTER LXX- 



A00E6SION OF BERKADOTTB TO THE SWEDISH THRONE, AKD OAUSBS 
WHICH LED TO THE BUSSIAN WAB OF 1812. 



1 . Iw former days, Sweden maintained 
a distinguished place in the European 
commonwealth ; and she can number 
among her sons some of the most il- 
lustrious men whom modern times 



have produced. The Qoths, who spread 
through Poland and the Ukraine into 
the Bioman provinces, and appeared as 
suppliants on the banks of the Danube, 
from whence they were ferried across 
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by Roman bands never to return, ori- 
ginally came from the Bouthei*n part 
of the Scandinavian penineula. The 
present name of the province of Goth- 
land still attests the original seat of 
the conquerors of Rome. On many oc- 
casions, their descendants, who remain- 
ed in their native plains, have caused 
their prowess to be felt, and their 
virtues to be respected, by the neigh- 
bouring nations. On others, they in- 
terfered with decisive effect in the 
most interesting ctmtests in which 
Europe has been engaged. The name 
of Gustavus Vasa is still repeated in 
every civilised tongue, among the pa- 
triot heroes whose actions have con- 
tributed to bless mankind ; Protestant 
Europe will ever acknowledge, with 
gratitude, the inestimable services ren- 
dered to the great cause of religious, 
and through it of civil freedom, by the 
heroic valour and warlike abilities of 
Gustavus Adolphus; and the interest 
of youth to the end of the world will 
be fascinated by the romantic story of 
Charles XII., who rivalled Napoleon 
in the daring of his spirit, and out- 
stripped him in the marvels of his vic- 
tories. Nor will the student of the 
military art study with less care the 
history of those wonderful abilities 
which enabled the little kingdom of 
Sweden, with hardly two millions of 
souls, to render its armies a match, 
and at one period more than a match, 
for the gigantic strength of Russia, 
led W the consummate talents of Peter 
the Great. Science has equal reason 
to acknowledge the lustre with which 
the light of Swedish genius has illumi- 
nated the long night of the Arctic 
circle : for she gave birth to Berzelius, 
the first of modem chemists ; and in 
Linnaeus she has for ever unfolded the 
hidden key by which the endless va- 
riety of floral beauty is to be classified, 
and the mode in which the mysterious 
link is preserved between vegetable 
and animal life. 

2. But with the advent of times 
when greater empires were brought 
into the field, and the wars of nations 
came to be carried on by numerous 
standing armies, drawn from the popu- 
lation and maintained by the resources 



of vast empires, Sweden was unable to 
maintain this elevated station. Her 
physical resources are wholly inade- 
quate for such protracted efforts ; and 
the attempt wMch Charles XII. made 
to engage her in long and arduous 
wars, so completely drained the re- 
sources qf the country, that they did 
not recover the loss for half a century. 
The population of the Swedish mon- 
archy in 1808,* including Finland, 
was hardly three millions, and these 
scanty numbers were scattered over 
so vast an extent of siu^ace — above 
three times that of the British Isles — 
as greatly to diminish their efficiency 
in external warfare. The country, 
however, possesses in some respects 
great natural advantages. Though the 
climate, from its situation, is rigorous 
in winter, yet it is often less so than 
might have been supposed in so north- 
em a latitude; the cold damp fogs of 
Germany are wanting ; the bottoms of 
the valleys in Gothl^d and the south- 
em provinces, which are the residence 
of two-thirds of the inhabitants of the 
country, are capable of producing ad- 
mirable crops of wheat, barley, and 
oats ; rich pastures are to be found on the 
hill-sides; and the vast mountain ranges 
which it contains are clothed with 
noble forests of pine, birch, and oak. 

8. A lofty range of mountains^ rival- 
ling the Alps in grandeur and eleva- 
tion, intersects the whole Scandina- 
vian peninsula, nearly from the North 
Cape to the waters of the Sound, and 
forms the eternal barrier between Swe- 
den and Norway. But the descent to 
the Baltic is more gradual than that 
to the German Ocean, and a much 
greater quantity of level and arable 
land is to be found there than in the 
mountain clefts and alpine vales which 
endose the happy Norwegian pea- 



* Sweden Proper 
now contains, 
Finland, 



Sqoan milca. PopalaftUia. 
]■ 200,000 S;800,000 
. 102,482 1,880,000 



Total in 1826b • 30^483 8.680,000 

Do. in 1808, about 8,000,000 

Population per ) «• 

square mile, j * 

Do. in England, > ^tn 

l^ Census 1841, f "~ 

— Malts Bbuk, viiL 661, 666; and vL 682. 
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santry. The level part of Sweden is 
intersected in many places by long 
ridges of granite rock of no great ele- 
vation, which form, as it were, the 
natural walls of its beautiful valleys ; 
but within these rude barriers smiling 
spots of verdure and fertile fields are 
to be found, while rich woods of beech 
and oak frequently clothe their base. 
A vast number of inland h\kes, easily 
susceptible of artificial communica- 
tion, both diversify the scene in the 
interior and furnish the means of an 
extensive inland commerce; produc- 
tive iron mines have long poured a 
perennial stream of wealth into Dale- 
carlia ; and farther to the north, where 
the rigour of the climate almost pre- 
cludes the raising of grain crops, the 
bounty of nature has given a short 
but warm summer, which brings to 
maturity the richest pastures. Innu- 
merable lakes and mountain torrents 
there furnish, by their fish, accept- 
able stores for the long winter; the 
heat of the brief summer, often ex- 
ceeding that of Italy, secures ample 
food for the cattle during the whole 
year ; nor is a more delightful picture 
of human happiness anywhere to be 
found than in those woody recesses 
where human industry has cleared out 
a few green spots amidst the surround- 
ing gloom, and unsophisticated man 
dwells in plenty and contentment, 

** Inter aquas 

Kemorumque uoctem."* 

4. The political circumstances of this 
highly interesting country are not less 
favourable than its physical advan- 
tages. The ancient free spirit of the 
north — that noble spirit which has 
spread the European race through every 
part of the world, and is ultimately 
destined to subdue it— has always flour- 
ished in' its native seats. From the 
earliest times, Sweden has enjoyed the 
advantage of a free constitution and 
representative form of government ; 
and although the want of considerable 
towns and the absence of the mercan- 
tile genius, over the greater part of its 
territory, has prevented the vigour of 
the proper democratic fervour from 

• "Midst waters 
And the night of the groves.'* 



rising in its cities, yet the rural culti- 
vators have always preserved in a high 
degree the sturdy principles of Gothic 
liberty. The throne is hereditary; 
but its power is defined and limited 
by the constitution. The States of the 
realm must concur in all laws; they 
are exclusively vested with the right 
of laying on taxes and managing the 
public revenue. They consist of four 
orders ; the noblesse, in which each 
noble family has a representative; the 
clergy, represented by the bishops and 
certain deputies from the rural pas- 
tors; the burgesses, chosen by the 
several burghs; and the representa- 
tives of the peasants, elected by them- 
selves in open assemblies. The people 
are universally educated ; landed pro- 
I)erty, especially in the northern pro- 
vinces, is very much divided among 
them; and no country in the world 
possesses, in proportion to its popula- 
tion, a greater number of clergy, who 
instruct the people in the pure tenets 
of the Protestant religion. Yet, not- 
withstanding these circumstances, of 
all others the most favourable for the 
development of the principles of free- 
dom, and despite the presence of a 
House of Peasants, peculiar, of all 
the European monarchies, to Sweden 
and Norway, many of its monarchs 
have ruled the country with almost 
unlimited authority; and it is only 
since the constitution was settled, in 
1772, that the definite boundaries of 
power have been ascertained. The lu- 
minous fact, that the States, except on 
particular emergencies, assemble only 
once in five yeai's, demonstrates how 
far the popular part of the constitu- 
tion is from having yet attained the 
importance and consideration which it 
long ago acquired in the commercial 
realm of Qreat Britain. It may teach 
us how materially the practice of gov- 
ernment sometimes difiers from its 
theory, and how much real freedom is 
dependent on the spirit and energy of 
the people, rather than the mere forms 
of the constitution. 

6. Industry, till of late years, was 
very little drawn forth in Sweden. In 
1828 there were only seven thousand 
manufacturers in the whole countiy, 
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and three tbooaand traders— a state of 
things which amply explains the dis- 
tant intervals at which the States are 
assembled, and the great functions 
which, in the practical administration 
of government, have come to devolve 
on the sovereign and royal council 
But the national character is admir- 
able, and the manners of the people, 
except in one unhappy particular, wor- 
thy of general imitation. Brave, kind- 
hearted, and hospitable, sincere in their 
devotion, enlightened, when duly in- 
structed, in their intellects, gentle in 
their disposition, obedient to the laws, 
and yet jealous of their own rights ; 
the Swedish peasantry exhibit as fair 
a specimen of European rural civilisa- 
tion as is to be met with in the whole 
domains of the family of Japhet. But 
one fatal indulgence has well-nigh obli- 
terated all these advantages, and let in 
upon this simple, kind-hearted people 
the whole catalogue of human sins. 
Drinking is universal: the liberty of 
distilling in every separate house, on 
paying a trifling duty to government 
for the right to use a still, has from time 
immemorial been established among the 
whole peasantry of the country ; and 
at this moment there are no less than 
one hundred and fifty thousand of these 
manufactories of " liquid hell-fire," as 
they have been well denominated, which 
distil annually thirty mUlions of gallons 
of spirits for the consumption of three 
millions of people. 

6. The consequences of this calami- 
tous facility in producing and obtain- 
ing spiritous liquors have been to the 
last degree disastrous. Notwithstand- 
ing the small number of manufactures 
which are established in the country, 
the general simplicity of rural life, the 
absence of great towns, and the mode- 
rate size of its capital, which contains 
only eighty thousand inhabitants, the 
average amount of crime over all Swe- 
den equals that of the most depraved 
cities in Great Britain. The illegiti- 
mate births are to the legitimate, over 
the whole country, as one to thirteen ; 
while in the capital they have reached 
the astonishing number of one to two 
and three-tenths, exceeding even the 
proportion of Paris itself t So fearfully 



does this destructive passion for ardent 
spirits inflame the blood, and generate 
crime, even in the coldest latitudes; 
so perfectly adequate is it to counteract 
all the efforts of reason, prudence, mo- 
rality, and religion; and so deplorably 
fallacious is the system, which, pro- 
ceeding on the mistaken assumption 
that the people will of themselves ab- 
stain from such enjoyments as are per- 
nicious, allowB them to manufacture, 
without limit or restraint^ this most 
seducing and dreadful of all physical 
and moral poisons.* 

7. The Scandinavian peninsula, now 
happily united in one monarchy, num- 
bering about four millions and a half 
of souls in its united territory, in- 
creasing at the rate, as it now does, of 
doubling in sixty yeara, separated from 
Russia bv the impassable deserts which 
surround the Gulf of Bothnia, and from 
all the rest of the world by the encir- 
cling ocean, may reasonably hope, with 
the aid of England, to be ultimately 
able to maintain its independence. But 
the case was widely different in 1808, 
when Norway formed part of a sepa- 
rate and hostile power, and the valu- 
able possessions of the Swedish crown 
on the other side of the Baltic \«y close 
to the metropolis and power of Russia. 
The cabinet of St Petersburg had long 
beheld with covetous eyes this valu- 
able province, running up, as it were, 
to the very gates of their ci^ital, em- 
bracing the noble fortress of Sweaborg, 

* The illegitimate births in Sweden, over 
the whole countrv, are to the legitimate as 
one to thirteen.— If ALTK Banir. viii. 565. In 
Middlesex it is one to thirty-eifirht ; ovor all 
England, one to twenty. — Porteb, i. 21. 
The proportion of serious crime over Goth- 
land, to the whole population, is as one to 
four hundred andei^ty-four. In Glasgow, in 
the year 1839. it was as one to four hundred 
and ninety-six. Over all Sweden, the per> 
sons committed for all offences, serious and 
trifling, are in the ratio of one in one hun- 
dred and seventy, a greater proportion 
than either England or Scotland. Laing's 
Sweden, 112, 118. 823. Mr Laing's work on 
this subject, though valuable in many re- 
spects, 18, however, entirely fallaciouSk if 
not examined by a person familiar with the 
subject, from its comparing the total com- 
mittals in Sweden with the committals for 
trial in England and Scotland ; keeping out 
of view the summary convictions in the lat- 
ter countries, which are at least five times 
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the key to the northern part of the 
Baltic, in its territory, and alone want- 
ing to render that inland sea the boun- 
ds^ of their dominions from the mouths 
of the Vistula to the provinces border- 
ing on the Frozen Ocean. They had 
Tiever forgotten, that in the last war 
with Sweden the cannon of the Swed- 
ish fleet had been heard by the Empress 
Catharine in her own palace at St Pe- 
tersburg; and they were feelingly alive 
to the insult as well as danger to which 
their capital would be always exposed, 
while it was situated so close to the 
territory of a neighbouring and some- 
times hostile power. It has been al- 
ready mentioned, accordingly, that the 
cabinet of St Petersburg lost no time 
in declaring war against Sweden early 
in 1808, and immediately invading Fin- 
land with a lai^e portion of the troops 
who had been rendered disposable by 
the termination of the war in Poland ; 
although they could assign no better 
reason for their hostility than the hon- 
ourable adherence of the court of Stock- 
holm to those principles and that cause 
which they themselves had so recently 
. supported, and from which they had 
only been driven by the untoward issue 
of the battle of Friedland, [antet Chap. 
u. § 46]. But the i*eal reason was the 
agreement formed by the two emperors 
at Tilsit for the division of the Conti- 
nent between them ; by which Alex- 
ander had got a carte blanche as to Fin- 
land and part of Turkey, in considera- 
tion of Napoleon getting the same as to 
the Spanish peninsula. 

8. However much the patriot histo- 
rians of Sweden, whose first duty is to 
have the interests of their countxy 
chiefly at heart, may with reason re- 
gret the determination which the Swed- 
ish monarch at this crisis adapted of 
holding out, and at all hazards stand- 
ing by his engagements, the general 
historian of Europe cannot but regard 
it as a signal instance of magnanimity, 
and such as, if it had been general 
among crowned heads and their min- 
isters, would have achieved, years be- 
fore it actually occurred, the deliver- 
ance of Europe. In this determination 
the king was supported, with mournful 
resolution, by the Swedish nation and 



parliament, although the circumstances 
of northern Europe left hardly any 
hope that they could succeed in brav- 
ing the hostility of their colossal neigh- 
bours. In effect, it soon appeared that 
the determination of the Czar drew 
after it the hostility of all the Baltic 
powers. Denmark declared war a few 
days after Buxhowden's proclamation 
on the part of Russia, and Prussia did 
the same on the 11th March. But the 
determination of the cabinet of St Pe- 
tersburg, to unite Finland at all risks 
to their dominions, was the real motive 
which had led to the war ; for on the 
28th of the same month an imperial 
ukase appeared at St Petersburg, 
which bore — " We unite Finland, con- 
quered by our arms, for over to our 
empire, and command its inhabitants 
forthwith to take the oath of allegiance 
to our throne.** 

9. Although the Russians were very 
far indeed from having conquered Fin- 
land at the time when this audacious 
proclamation was issued, requiring its 
inhabitants, before any treaty had been 
signed, or any cession made by their 
legitimate monarch to take the oath of 
allegiance to their new masters, yet the 
success of their arms had been such as 
to justify the belief that the whole pro- 
vinces on the eastern shore of the Bal- 
tic would ere long be in their posses- 
sion. The King of Sweden, brave, chi- 
valrous, confiding even to excess, and 
trusting that he would find the same 
goo<l faith, at least in legitimate mon- 
archs, which he felt in his own bosom, 
never could be brought to believe that 
he would become an object of hostility 
to Russia, merely because he continued 
faithful to his engagements, and the 
honour which he had pledged to that 
power. He had made, accordingly, 
very little preparation for the defence 
of Finland ; and the Russian govern- 
ment, well aware of that circumstance, 
resolved to precipitate the attack be- 
fore he had awakened from his dream 
of high-minded but credulous simpli- 
city. Early in February 1808, Bux- 
howden, disregarding the rigours of a 
winter of unusual severity, entered 
Finland at the head of an army of 
twenty thousand Russians. The Swed- 
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ish troops, in do condition to make 
head against so formidable an enemy, 
were obliged to retreat ; and the for- 
tresses of Trevastus, Helsingfors, and 
ultimately Abo, the capital of the pro- 
vince, fell into the bands of the in- 
vaders. In the harbour of the latter 
town the great fleet of Swedish galleys 
was burned to prevent it from falling 
into the hands of the enemy. 

10. Encouraged by these successes, 
the Russian general approached Swea- 
borg, the Gibraltar of the north — a 
fortress of the first order, built upon 
seven rocky islands altogether detached 
from the iSiore, strongly fortified with 
seven hundred pieces of cannon on 
the ramparts; containing the great 
naval and military arsenal of Finland, 
and a harbour equal to any in the 
world for capaciousness and depth. It 
was garrisoned by three thousand 
regular troops, and an equal number 
of militia, under the command of Ad- 
miral Cronstedt, an ofiicer who had 
hitherto borne an unblemished reputa- 
tion. But it soon appeared that if 
Alexander hoped to rival his great pre- 
decessor of the same name in the an- 
cient world by the lustre of his mili- 
tary exploits, he had not neglected the 
golden key by which the father of 
that conqueror, at little cost of blood 
or treasure, secured such important 
acquisitions to the Macedonian mon- 
archy. The investment of Sweaborg 
commenced in the first week of March, 
when the still frozen waves of the 
Baltic permitted the troops to ap- 
proach the walls on their icy surface; 
and after a shiidow of a bombardment 
of three weeks' duration, the governor 
shamefully surrendered at discretion. 
By this great blow the Russians be- 
came masters — in addition to an im- 
pregnable fortress, a noble harbour, 
and vast arsenal of two thousand 
pieces of cannon on the ramparts and 
in the magazines— of a large flotilla, 
which the governor had orders to bum 
rather than suffer it to fall into the 
hands of the enemy.* 

* His instructions were preoise : to defend 
the fortress to the last extremity, and bum 
the flotilla rather than permit it to fall into 
the hands of the enoray.— Jf«m. de Gustavb 
Adolphi;, 1814, p. 16. 



11. This dreadful blow, which at 
once gave the Russians a firm footing 
in Finland, where before the end of 
the campaign in that year their forces 
were augmented to forty thousand 
men, subdued the spirit of the Swedes. 
The danger of their situation soon be- 
came apparent from the capture of 
the important islands of Aland and 
Gothland, which took place immedi- 
ately after, whereby the Muscovites 
acquired, as it were, so many stepping- 
stones across the Baltic, from whi<^ 
they might menace the independence 
of Dweden itself. Universal conster- 
nation in consequence prevailed; nor 
was this feeling of disquietude dimin- 
ished by observing how insensible the 
King was to the manifest danger of 
his situation. Instead of supporting 
the troops in Finland, who so gsdlantly 
bore up against treason at Sweaboig, 
and the overwhelming numbers of the 
enemy in the field, he first alienated 
the whole diplomatic body in Europe, 
by arresting, early in March, M. Alo- 
paeos, the Russian minister at Stock- 
holm—a violation of the laws of na- 
tions, noways justified by the Mus- 
covite invasion of Finland, as the 
ambassador, at least, had no share in 
that unjustifiable aggression ; and next, 
dreaming of Charles XI L and the con- 
quest of Norway, he actually, in the 
midst of his misfortunes, assembled 
twenty thousand men for the subjuga- 
tion of that kingdom. Nor was the 
depression produced by those unto- 
ward events, and the general coalition 
of Northern Europe against them di- 
minished by the unexpected turn 
which, in the course of the summer, 
events took in their favour. Aland 
and Gothland, which had yielded to 
the Russian arms, were retaken in 
May, as soon as the opening of the 
Baltic enabled the Swedish fleet, rein- 
forced by a British squadron, to put 
to sea ; and Admiral Bodisko£f, and 
the Muscovite garrison, were made 
prisoners. 

12. General Elingspor also, at the 
head of the Swedish troops in Finland, 
after having retreated as far as Ulea- 
borg, boldly resumed the offensive ; 
turned fiercely on his pursuers, and 
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reinforcing his army by a large bodv 
of gallant peasants, who fought with 
heroic valour to avert the dreaded 
Muscovite yoke, forced the Bussians 
to retreat, defeated them in several 
encounters, captured ninety-nine pieces 
of cannon, and expelled them from the 
whole province of East Bothnia. At 
sea, also, the Swedish arms prevailed 
over those of Russia. Admiral Kani- 
koff set sail with the Muscovite fleet, 
and omitted no opportunity of attack- 
ing the Swedish squadron with supe- 
rior forces; but the next day, the 
British fleet, under Sir James de Sau- 
marez, having joined the Swedes with 
some ships of the line, the Bussian 
admiral was glad to make the best of 
his way to his own harbours. A chase 
ensued, in the course of which two 
British line-of-battle ships, under Sir 
Samuel Hood, took a Bussian seventy- 
four gun ship ; and the admiral having, 
with signal incapacity, sought refuge 
in the open harbour of Baltisch Port, 
on the Russian coast, his whole fleet 
might with ease have been destroyed. 
But the British commander, prudently, 
and agreeably to his instructions, ab- 
stained from an act which, how glori- 
ous soever, might have inflamed the 
national feeling of Russia, and con- 
verted a doubtful into a real enemy. 
He therefore contented himself with 
blockading it there, till the approach of 
winter obliged him to withdraw from 
the Baltic. 

18. The cabinet of St Petersburg 
strongly urged Napoleon to take an ac- 
tive part in the Swedish war, by means 
of the powerful force he possessed in 
Holstein ; and, in consequence of their 
representations, Beniadotte entered 
Zealand at the head of thirty thousand 
men, among whom were the Spanish 
corps of the Marquis of Romana, who 
were shortly after rescued from their 
thraldom, as already noticed, and re- 
stored to the patriot standards in the 
Peninsula, [ante, Chap. liy. § 89]. The 
French Emperor, though abundantly 
willing to take his own share in the 
partition, had no desire to accelerate 
the period of Russia obtaining hers; 
and he accordingly wrote from Bay- 
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onne to Caulaincourt, his ambassador 
at St Petersbuiig, — ** I have nothing to 
gain by seeing the Russians at Stock- 
holm." But the British government, 
who were not aware of this reluctance, 
were seriously apprehensive of the 
passage of the Sound by the French 
troops, and the entire subjugation of 
Sweden by the arms of France ; and 
therefore they despatched an expedi- 
tion of ten thousand men, under Sir 
John Moore, to assist Sweden in re- 
sisting the combined powers, which 
arrived at Goteborg in the middle of 
May. It was soon discovered, how- 
ever, that the views of the cabinet of 
St James's and those of the Swedish 
monarch were widely at variance as to 
the disposal of this force. Gustavus, 
full of chivalrous enthusiasm, no sooner 
saw so considerable a body of troops 
arrive to his assistance, than he began 
to dream of foreign conquest; and 
proposed to the British general, either 
to employ them in a descent upon Zea- 
land, with a view to the reduction of 
Copenhagen, or in an expedition against 
Norway, or in an attack on one of the 
fortresses on the coast of Finland, and 
subsequent operations for the recovery 
of that province. 

14. Moore's instructions, however, 
which were to expose his troops as 
little as was consistent with the main- 
tenance of the independence of Swe- 
den, and mainly to watch against the 
passage of the Sound by the French 
troops, would not permit him to en- 
gage in any of these enterprises ; and 
after repairing to Stockholm, with a 
view to concert operations with the 
King, which proved impossible, he was 
recalled, with his troops, by the Brit- 
ish government, who perceived a more 
feasible point for continental opera- 
tions in the Spanish peninsula, where 
they arrived, as already noticed, im- 
mediately after the battle of Vimeira, 
[antef Chap. uv. § 74]. The departure 
of the English -expedition completed 
the discouragement of the Swedish 
nation, by plainly evincing that, in the 
estimation of that power, their cause 
was considered as hopeless, or their 
King impraoticablei. The glorious suo 
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oeeses in the Gulf of Bothnia had shot 
only like a brilliant meteor through 
the gloom of their night ; the Buasian 
govemmenti roused by their unexpect- 
ed reverses, had poured immense rein- 
forcements into Finland ; Buxhowden, 
at the head of forty thousand men, 
compelled the Swedish troops again to 
retire, and by the end of October had 
nearly overrun the whole province ; 
and the brave Klingspor, unable any 
longer to avert the stroke of fate, was 
compelled, in November, to sign a con- 
vention, in virtue of which the whole 
of Finland to the east of the Gulf of 
Bothnia was ceded to the Russian 
forces. 

15. These calamitous events, which 
affected the Swedes the more sensibly 
from the warmth of their patriotic 
feelings, and their long exemption 
from political catastrophes, produced 
a very general opinion among the most 
influential classes, that a change on the 
throne had become indispensable. It 
soon became generally known that, un- 
deterred by the loss of Pomerania and 
Finland, the brightest jewels in his 
crown, GustavuB was determined to 
disregard the convention concluded in 
Finland by his generals, and renew 
the war in the following year, as early 
as the season would admit; and the 
Swedes, seeing that the British expe- 
dition had left their shores, and that 
the whole forces of that power were 
engaged in the Peninsular contest, 
justly anticipated the entire subjuga- 
tion of their country, and ruin of their 
independence, if the strife were any 
longer continued. Influenced by these 
considerations, which the urgency of 
the case soon rendered general, and 
swayed also not a little by a suspicion 
as to the sanity of the monarch, which 
many symptoms had rendered more 
than doubtful, a general understand- 
ing, as in England in 1688, took place 
among all parties, and for a time sus- 
pnded their political differences. The 
basis of this was the position that the 
dethronement of the reigning mon* 
arch, and the elevation of his uncle, 
the Duke of Sudermania, to the throne, 
had become indispensable; and this vir- 
tual, though not yet expressly formed 



conspiracy soon acquired consistency, 
and became ripe for execution, by the 
leading officers in the army engaging 
in it. 

16. The real object of the conspirators 
was to obtain for Sweden the support 
of some foreign power able to uphold 
its independence against the united 
forces of France and Russia, and for 
this purpose they offered the crown to 
the Duke of Gloucester. But the Brit- 
ish government wisely declined, at bo 
critical a moment, an acquisition which, 
however flattering to the national char- 
acter, was likely in the end to embroil 
them with the northern courts, and 
would have been contrary to aU the 
principles on which they had hitherto 
maintained the contest with France. 
They therefore declined the perilous 
offer. The same party then applied 
to Napoleon; but he replied, in an 
evasive manner, that his honour was 
pledged to the Emperor of Russia and 
the Prince-Royal of Denmark. The 
Swedish malcontents, therefore, were 
compelled to trust to their own re- 
sources for the maintenance of their in- 
dependence ; and there can be no doubt 
that> in the course which they adopt- 
ed, they acted the part of good pa- 
triots, when the great dangers with 
which they were surrounded, and the 
imminent hazard of the independence 
of their country being irrevocably de- 
stroyed, are taken into account. 

17. The army on the Norwegian 
frontier was the first to declare itself. 
Early in March, Colonel Aldesparre set 
out himself from that force at the 
head of three thousand men, and 
marched upon Stockholm, while the 
remainder of the troops took posses- 
sion of Goteborg, and the principal 
harbours in the southern provinces of 
the kingdom. No sooner was Gusta- 
vus informed of these events, which 
were accompanied by a violent popular 
fermentation at Stockholm, than he 
quitted his country place at Haga, 
where he happened to be at the time, 
and hastened to the capital, where he 
shut himself up in his palace, all the 
avenues of which were strongly occu- 
pied by his guards. The Kkig^ how- 
ever, soon found that even these faith- 
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f ul def endera could not be relied on ; 
the night was passed in great agitation, 
and in giving the most contradictory 
orders. The great object of the un- 
happy monarch, upon finding himself 
deserted by all his subjects, was to get 
the command of relays of horses, and 
to raise some money for his immediate 
necessities upon the credit of the Eng- 
lish subsidies. But he soon found it 
impossible to attain either of these ob- 
jects. At the same time, the commit- 
tee of insurrection in Stockholm, which 
embraced all the principal men in the 
capital, particularly the Baron d'Ad- 
lercrantz, who justly enjoyed a large 
share of public confidence, and General 
KUngspor, recently so distinguished by 
his defence of the province of Bothnia, 
deemed it of essential imi>ortance not 
to permit the monarch to quit the ca- 
pital. And the keepers of the public 
treasuiy prevented the King from 
getting any money, by refusing to 
discharge any orders which had not 
the authority of the States of the 
kingdom. 

18. In this extremity, as Gustavus 
still persevered in his resolution to 
quit the capital, and as the Duke of 
Sudermania could not prevail upon 
him to abandon his design, the Baron 
Adiercrantz and Genei^ Klingspor, 
whose connection with the insurgents 
was not known, were called in to as- 
sist in the deliberations. The former 
began an eneigetic remonstrance 
against the Eing^s proposed departure, 
in the middle of which he was inter- 
rupted by Gustavus, who exclaimed — 
** Treason i Treason 1 You shall all be 
punished as you deserve." — " We are 
not traitors," replied the Baron calm- 
ly, " but good Swedes, intent only on 
tiie happiness of your majesty and of 
the country." At these words, the 
King drew his sword and threw him- 
self on the Baron; but the latter 
avoided the lounge and seized the 
monarch by the middle, while Colonel 
Silfesparre got possession of his sword. 
" Rescue, rescue ! " cried the King. " I 
am assassinated." Upon hearing his 
cries, the guards outside attempted to 
enter, and, finding the door of the 
apartment looked, they were proceed- 



ing to break it open ; upon which the 
undaunted Adiercrantz himself un- 
locked it, and seizing the sabre of a 
hussar who stood near, and the baton, 
the ensign of command of the adju- 
tant^eneral of the guards, threw him- 
self before the troops, who had their 
swords drawn, and exclaimed in a loud 
voice, " I am now your adjutant- 
general, and in that quality I com- 
mand you, guards, to retire." The 
King himself alao, from a feeling of 
humanity, to prevent the useless effu- 
sion of blood, made a motion with his 
hand for them to withdraw. 

19. Overawed by his manner, and 
conceiving the monarch deposed, the 
guards retired; but in the confusion 
the King had made his escape by a 
back-door which communicated witii a 
postern stair, and seized in his flight 
the sword of Count Stromfield. Thus 
armed anew, he was running across the 
inner court of the palace towards a 
guard-house, where he would imme- 
diately have found troops ready to 
support him, when he was met by a 
forester of the name of Grieff, who 
threw himself in his way, and, though 
wounded in the arm, continued to hold 
the King until some of the conspira- 
tors arrived, by whom he was disarmed 
a second time, and reconducted into 
the state apartments. The Duke of Su- 
dermania was immediately proclaimed 
regent; next day the King was con- 
ducted as a prisoner to the Castle of 
Drottingholm, fi*om whence he was 
transferred to the palace of Gripps- 
holm, from which a fortnight after 
there appeared his formal renuncia- 
tion of the crown, grounded on the 
alleged impossibility of continuing the 
government in a manner consistent 
with the interests of the kingdom. 
So completely were the pubUc in 
Stockholm prepared for this event, 
that no disturbances whatever took 
place there on the change of dynasty; 
and even the theatres of Stockholm 
were open on the night on which it 
occurred, as if nothing unusual had 
happened.* 

* Suspidons had always been entertained 
of the legitimacy of Gustavus the Fourth ; 
and a story is told by some historians) that 
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20. This violent but bloodless revo- 
lution was immediately followed by the 
elevation of AdlercrantE, Klingspor, 
and Aldesparre to the highest offices 
in the Swedish ministry. On the 8d 
of May the monarch was formally de- 
posed by the States of the kingdom, 
and on the 5th of June the Dule of 
Sudermania was proclaimed King. The 
States of the kingdom depos^ not 
only the dethroned monarch, but his 
whole race,* and nothing remained but 
to declare his successor, who ascended 
the throne by the title of Charles the 
Thirteenth. The first care of the new 
monarch was to conclude a peace with 
Russia; and in order the better to at- 
tain that object, he wrote to Kapoleon, 
stating ** that he placed the integrity 
of the Swedish throne under the safe- 
guard of the generosity of Napoleon." 
The French Emperor, however," who 
was at that instant engaged in a doubt- 
ful war with Austria on the shores of 
the Danube, had no inclination to em- 
broil himself with the court of St 
Petersburg on account of the integrity 

in an interview between the Queen-mother 
and the deposed monarch she revealed to 
him the secret of his birth, and that, to oon- 
oeal her shame, the King was prevailed upon 
voluntarily to abdicate the throne. No evi- 
dence^ however, is adduced to give oouute- 
uance to this rumour, which rests upon a 
very suspicious authority, considering the 
interest which his suocessora on the throne 
have to throw doubts on the leg^timax^ of 
the deposed monarch. — St Dovat, i. 8 ; and 
BiOjroN, viii. 163. note. 

* "We abjure lathis present act all the 
fidelity and obedience which we owe to our 
King. Oustavus the Fourth, hitherto King 
of Sweden, and we dedare both him and his 
heira^ born, or to be born, now and for ever 
deposed from the throne and government of 
Sweden." This is perhaps the most open 
and undisguised dethronement of a monarch 
by the States of a kingdom which is recorded 
in history ; and it is not a little remarkable, 
that it not only was accomplished without 
the death of the reigning monarch, but 
vTithout the spilling of a single drop of 
blood on the pajrt of bis subjects. The Swed- 
ish historians may well take pride in the 
dignity, unanimity, and humanity of this 
great national movement, which offers so 
marked and pleasing a contrast to the dread- 
ful convulsions that» both in England and 
France^ followed the dethronement of the 
reigning monarch, and the hideous royal 
mmrders by which they were both consum- 
mated.— Bionon, viii. 164; and Mohtoail- 
LABD, vi. BVr. 898. 



of Sweden; 'and in addition to that, 
he was expressly bound, by the con- 
ferences at Tilsit, to surrender Finland 
to Russia, in consideration of himself 
being permitted to seize upon the 
Spamsh peninsula. Kapoleon, there- 
fore, turned a deaf ear to the petition 
of the Swedish monarch; and the 
cabinet of St Petersburg, determined 
to keep their prey, notified to the 
court of Stockholm that they were 
about immediately to resume hoetili- 
ties. 

21. The Swedes were in no condition 
to make any resistance; for, indepen- 
dently of the paralysis of their national 
strength which had arisen from the 
change of dynasty, and the universal 
desire for immediate peace to which it 
had been owing, the Busaians had 
gained an extraordinary advantage in 
the spring of that year. This was by 
the bold march of a general destined 
to the highest celebrity in future times. 
Count Barclay de • Tolly, who^ taking 
advantage of thA severe frost of spring 
1809, had the hardihood to cross the 
Gulf of Bothnia on the ice, and had 
arrived in the middle of March on the 
Swedish side as far as Gblby, on the 
road to Stockholm. This extraordi- 
nary event, which alone was wanting 
to complete the marvels of the French 
Bevolutionary war, put a decisive pe- 
riod, as well it mighty to the contest 
in the Scandinavian peninsula. The 
cabinet of St Petersburg was inexor- 
able; the entire cession of Finland was 
resolved on; and on these terms peace 
was at length concluded on the 17th of 
September. By this treaty Russia ac- 
quired Finlani]^ the isles of Aland, 
SavoUax, Quirille, and some lesser ones 
in the Baltic, and the whole province 
of West Bothnia, as far as Tomea, 
at the head of the Gulf of Bothnia, 
and from thence, by the course of the 
river Jocki, almost to the shores of 
the Frozen Ocean. The cabinet of 
Stockholm also declared its accession 
to the Continental System ; and in 
return for so many concessions, the 
duchy of Pomerania was restored to 
the Swedish crown, and Prince Hoi- 
stein Augustenburg, son of the Duke 
of Holstein Augustenburg^ was declared 
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the Crown Prince, or, in other words, 
the successor to the throne. This 
treaty was shortly afterwards followed 
by the conclusion of a treaty between 
Sweden and France, the only remark- 
able feature of which was Uie extra- 
ordinary rigour with which the Con- 
tinental System was imposed upon the 
Swedish monarchy. 

22. The flames of war appeared now 
to be finally stilled on the shores of 
the Baltic; and Sweden, adhering to 
the policy of endeavouring to procure a 
counterpoise in thefriendshipof France 
against the exorbitant power of Rus- 
sia» had made secret proposals to Napo- 
leon for an alliance between the Prince 
Augustenburg, the heir-apparent to 
the throne, and a princess of the im- 
perial family of France. This proposi- 
tion, however, was coldly received by 
Napoleon, who had no iuclination to 
precipitate the contest which he saw 
would sooner or later arise with the 
Russian empire. But all these pro- 
lects were rendered abortive by the 
sudden death of the young prince, 
who was seized with a stroke of apo- 
plexy on horseback, when reviewing 
a regiment of guards at Quidinge in 
Holstein, and died immediately after. 
This unexpected event, as it deprived 
Sweden of a successor to the throne, 
immediately opened up a vast field for 
intrigue in the north of Europe; and 
various efibrts were made to procure 
the election of different persons to the 
dignity which would secure the ulti- 
mate ascent to the Swedish throne. 
The right of election was vested in 
the States of Sweden ; but it was easy 
to see that they would be swayed by 
external influence in their choice, and 
the two powers between whom the 
contest necessarily lay, were France 
and Russia. 

23. It was obviously the interest of 
Russia to place on the throne of Swe- 
den a prince who might incline to its 
protection in any political crisis that 
might arise, and the secret wishes of 
that power lay towards the young 
prince, son of the late King. But 
there was an obvious difficulty in ob- 
taining the consent of the Swedish 
parliament to a measure, the effect of 



which might be to involve almost all 
the leading men in the kingdom, at 
some future period, in the penalties of 
high treason. The principial object of 
Napoleon was to secure, in the suc- 
cessor to the Swedish throne, some 
counterpoise to the power of the Czar; 
for, amidst all the professions of mu- 
tual regard by the two emperors, their 
interests had already begun to clash, 
and symptoms of estrangement al- 
ready appeared in their diplomatic in- 
tercourse with each other. Candidates, 
however, were not wanting for the 
situation. The King of Denmark open- 
ly aspired to the honour, and endea- 
voured to impress upon Napoleon the 
great political advantage which would 
arise to France from the union of the 
three crowns of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, on one head, as a counterpoise 
to the power of Russia. But the King 
of Sweden, well aware that such a pro* 
ject would .be viewed with extreme 
repugnance by the nobles and people 
of Sweden, who were actuated by a 
jealousy of very old standing towards 
their Danish and Norwegian neigh- 
bours, inclined towards the young 
prince of Holstein Augustenburg, 
younger brother of him who had just 
perished. In a secret correspondence 
with Napoleon he disclosed his wishes 
to the Emperor, who professed him- 
self favourable to the design, and gave 
the most flattering assurances of his 
support; observing, in particular, the 
advantages it would bring to both 
countries to have the royal families of 
Sweden and Denmark united by closer 
ties. But the King of Denmark, who 
was brother-in-law to the Prince of 
Augustenbuiig, prohibited him from 
acceding to the wishes of the King of 
Sweden, and openly set forth his own 
pretensions to the dignity, in a letter 
to the latter monarch. 

24. Matters were still in a state of 
uncertainty at Stockholm, when an 
article in the Joumai des Dibaie, 
which at that period was entirely un- 
der the direction of the cabinet of the 
Tuileries, openly avowed that the elec- 
tion of the King of Denmark to the 
Swedish throne would be agreeable to 
the BVench Emperor. No sooner was 
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this paper reoeiyed in Sweden than it 
^oduoed the greatest consternation. 
The leading men in that kingdom at 
once saw l£at they were about to be 
sacrificed to the balance of power in 
Northern Europe, and that, under the 
pretence of the necessity of providing 
a counterpart in that quarter to the 
exorbitant power of Russia, by tmitiug 
the three Baltic crowns on one head, 
they were in effect to be subjected to 
the rule of their old and inveterate 
enemies. Colonel Surenaim, a French- 
man by birth, but long aide-de-camp 
to the present King of Sweden, let fall 
the expression in the midst of the gen- 
eral disquietude—" The lowest French 
general would be better received here 
than the King of Denmark." Many 
examples had recently occurred of the 
elevation of French generals to Euro- 
pean thrones ; and the Swedes were 
too clear-sighted not to perceive that 
possibly, by the election of such an 
officer, tiiey might, without hazard to 
their own independence, secure the 
powerful support of Fiance against 
the encroachments of Russia. 

25. A large party in Sweden, ac- 
cordingly, turned their eyes to Bema- 
dotte, who commanded the large French 
army on the shores of the ^tio, and 
who, as already mentioned, had gained 
the affections of a great number of the 
best families in Sweden, from his kind- 
ness to a body of Swedish prisoners 
taken in the Polish war of 1807. A 
committee of twelve was, according to 
the form of the Swedish law, appoint- 
ed to recommend a successor to the 
Diet ; and at first, eleven votes de- 
clared for the young Prince of August- 
enburg, and only one for Bernadotte. 
Before the final day of election a French 
agent arrived at Oerebro, where the 
Diet sat, and announced, though, as it 
was afterwards asserted, without any 
authority, that the wishes of Napoleon 
were in favour of the election of his 
victorious general. In truth the French 
Emperor d^d not desire, though he was 
not opposed to it. This intelligence 
immediately altered the determination 
of the committee. At the public elec- 
tion, a few days afterwards, ten of the 
twelve voted for Bernadotte, and their 



choice was confirmed by the Swedish 
Diet. He was soon after adopted as 
son by Charles XIIL As soon as Nar 
poleon received the intelligence^ al- 
though he expressed his surprise at it, 
and wrote to his ambassador at St 
Petersburg that he would have prefer- 
red to see the King of Denmark on 
the throne, yet he nevertheless ad- 
vised Bernadotte to accept the dig- 
nity of the Crown Prince, and advanc- 
ed him a million of francs for the ex- 
penses immediately consequent upon 
it* 

26. Charles John Bernadotte, Prince 
of Pontecorvo, and ultimately King of 
Sweden, was bom at Pau, in B^am, 
in the south of France, on the 6th of 
January 1764. He was the son of a 
lawyer, and first embraced the profes- 
sion of arms by entering as a private 
in the regiment of royal marinefl.t In 
that capacity he served in India dur- 
ing the American War, and was present 
at the taking of Pondicherry. Upon 
returning to Europe, when peace was 
concluded between France and Eng- 
land in 1783, he thought seriously of 

* Although Napoleon immediatelv dis- 
avowed the affent at Oerebro who had oaed 
his name in tnis transactiou, and although 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs wrote to the 
French ambassador at Stockholm, that " he 
could not bring himself to believe that that 
individual would have had the impudence 
to declare himself invested with any diplo- 
matic mission, or authorised to mi^e the 
least insinuation relative to the election;" yet 
it is more than probable that that agent was 
in fact authorised by the French Emperor, 
who adopted that method of securing the ele- 
vation of one of his generals to the throne 
of a monarchy bordering on Russia, without 
openly committing himself in his cause. It 
is extremelv improbable that any unautho- 
rised indiviaual would have ventured to in- 
terfere in such a transaction, and still more 
unlikely that the French Minister at Oerebro 
would have been the dupe of an impostor. 
The extreme anxiety which Napoleon evinced 
for some time afterwards to convince the 
cabinet of St Petersbtirg that he had taken 
no concern in this election, only renders it 
the more probable that he was in reality at 
the bottom of the .transaction. — Hard. zL 
127, 128 ; BiONOK, ix. 226, 228. 

f When he put on his uniform in this refit- 
ment at Pau, he exchanged in a frolic his 
dress with that of a companion, who at the 
same moment had entered the regiment 
The latter, in giving him his uniform, said, 
"Go, I make you a marshal of France/'— St 
DONAT, L 122. 
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quitting the service, and embracing the 
profession of the law in his native town ; 
but he was prevented bv the favour of 
his colonel, who fixed tne destinies of 
the young soldier, by promoting the 
future marshal of France and King of 
Sweden to the rank of sergeant. At 
the breaking out of the Revolution in 
1792; he enjoyed the satisfaction, at 
Marseilles, of rescuing from a ferocious 
mob the colonel who had promoted 
him, and saving his life at the hasard 
of his own. When wbx commenced in 
1792, he distinguished himself in se- 
veral combats in Flanders, and had at- 
tained to the rank of a general of bri- 
gade, at the battle of Fleurus, in 1794. 
He continued to signalise himself in the 
war on the frontier, particularly at the 
passage of the Rhine at Niederworth, 
in the year 1796. In 1797 he was re- 
peatedly noticed in the war with Aus- 
tria, especially at the passage of the 
Piave, and in the siege of the fortress 
of Qradisca. In June 1798 he was 
appointed ambassador at Vienna, and 
soon after married the daughter of a 
merchant at Maraeilles, of the name of 
Clary. In 1799 he refused the com- 
mand of the army in Italy, and took 
the command of that on the Upper 
Rhine, where he soon reduced Mann- 
heim; and, in the end of June in that 
year, he was appointed minister of war 
at Paris. 

27. To the zeal and ability which he 
displayed in restoring the shattered 
ranl^ of the republican armies, Napo- 
leon was mainly indebted, as already 
observed, for his astonishing success at 
Marengo, [ante, Chap. xxvn. § 7]. But 
he was dismissed from the office of 
minister of war by Napoleon, to whom 
his sturdy republican opinions had 
proved highly obnoxious, on the occa- 
sion of the 18th of Brumaire. Napo- 
leon, however, who was aware of his 
abilities, afterwards appointed him to 
the head of the army which invaded 
Hanover in 1803; in 1804 he was made 
a marshal of the empire ; in 1805 the 
corps which he commanded had a great 
share in the successes of Ulm, whither 
Bemadotte had led it from Hanover; 
in 1806 he was distinguished in the 
campaign of Jena, and effected the de- 



struction of Bluchei^s corps at LtLbeck; 
and, after the peace of Tilsit, he re- 
ceived from Napoleon the military 
command of the Hanse Towns. He 
was immediately afterwards intrusted 
with the formation of a Saxon corps 
at Dresden, which took part in the 
battle of Wagram, and the address to 
whom, from their commander, as al- 
ready shown, excited in a peculiar 
manner the indignation of the French 
Emperor, [ante, Chap. ux. § 60]. Af- 
ter this he fell into disgrace, and it was 
without the knowledge of Napoleon 
that he was sent by the minister of war 
from Paris to arrest the progress of 
the Enelishon the banks of the Scheldt, 
after the taking of Flushing. Napo- 
leon, after he learned the election of 
his old lieutenant to the rank of Crown 
Prince of Sweden, had an interview 
with him, at which, though warmly so- 
licited, he refused to absolve him from 
his oath of allegiance to France. Ber- 
nadotte, however, was firm; and, after 
some altercation. Napoleon yielded, 
and dismissed him with these words : 
" Well— be it so : set off. Let our des- 
tinies be accomplished." 

28. It need hardly be said that he 
must have been a most remarkable 
man who thus raised himself from the 
rank of a private soldier to that of nuu> 
shal of France and king of Sweden; 
and still more, who, after the fall of 
Napoleon and the general overthrow of 
the Revolutionary authorities in Eu- 
rope, could succeed in maintaining his 
place upon the throne, amidst the fall 
of all the other potentates who had 
owed their elevation to the Emperor^s 
triumphs. In truth, Bemadotte was 
unquestionably one of the ablest men 
of the age, fruitful as it was in the 
greatest ability and the most heroic 
characters. He was gifted by nature, 
not merely with the most intrepid 
courage, but with an uncommon degree 
of calmness in danger, which early at- 
tracted the notice of his comrades, and 
was the principal cause of his rapid 
elevation m the Revolutionary armies. 
Diificulties never found him unpre- 
pared, dangers always found him un- 
daunted. He belonged in early life to 
the extreme republican party, and was 
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10 closely allied with many of the wont 
charactera in the BcTolution, that he 
narrowly escaped deetruction on occa- 
sion of the revolution in 1799» which 
elevated Napoleon to the throne. But» 
fortunately for Bemadotte, his duties 
in the army kept him, in general, far 
removed from the atrocities of the Re- 
vi^ution; and his democratic princi- 
ples, however strong, were not so deep- 
ly rooted but that they readily gave 
place to the suggestions of individual 
elevation. He was ambitious, and, like 
most of the other marshals, little scru- 
pulous in the means which he adopted 
tq increase his fortune ; but though ra- 
pacious when accident or success gave 
him the means of plunder, he had no- 
thing cruel or vindictive in his disposi- 
tion; and he was mainly indebted for 
his elevation to the throne of Charles 
XIL to the kindness which he showed 
to the Swedish prisoners in the war of 
1807. 

29. After his destiny was fixed, he 
attached himself in good earnest to the 
interests of Sweden. The unbearable 
arrogance of Napoleon combined with 
the influence of the monarchy to which 
he had been elected to make him es- 
pouse the cause of Russia, in the great 
struggle which ensued in 1812 between 
France and that power. And although 
afterwards, when the fortunes of Na- 
I>oleon appeared on the wane, he evinc- 
ed a natural repugnance to push his 
old general to extremities, and was 
only held to his engagements by the 
strenuous efforts of the British envoy 
at his headquarters, Lord Londonderry, 
yet equity must perhaps rather approve 
than condemn a feeling which, when 
the interests of his adopted country 
were secured, led him to incline to 
that of his birth. He was gifted with 
remarkable conversational talents, and 
shared in all the disposition to vanity 
and gasconade which belongs to the 
province of his birth; but he was en- 
dowed with great penetration and so- 
lidity of judgment. His wise adminis- 
tration has gone far to reconcile the 
Norwegians to the hated government 
of Sweden; and although a powerful 
party in the latter kingdom secretly 
indidge the hope of the restoration of 



the legitimate successor to the throne, 
he has done as much to transmit the 
crown to his posterity as can possibly 
be the case with a dynasty resting on 
a violent^ even though a necessary re- 
volution. 

80. While these important events 
were occurring in the north of Europe, 
and determining in their ultimate ef- 
fects the fate of the Scandinavian penin- 
sula. Napoleon was pursuing, with now 
undisguisedavidity, his career of pacific 
aggrandisement in the central parts of 
Europe. It has been already mentioned 
that Louis Buonaparte, tmable to en- 
dure the indignities to which he was 
subjected by the tyrannical disposition 
of his imperial brother, had in July 
1810 resigned the throne of Holland, 
which was immediately incorporated 
by Napoleon with the French Empire. 
The reasons assigned for this stretch 
were these : — " To leave in foreign hands 
the mouths of the Rhine, the Meuse, and 
the Scheldt, would be to render the in- 
dustry of France tributaiy to the power 
holding possession of these mouths. 
Their union to France, on the contrary, 
completes the empire of France, and 
the system of its Emperor. It is a step 
essential to the restoration of its ma- 
rine, and the most sensible, blow which 
can be given to the power of England.** 
It was not this usurpation, however, 
great and flagrant as it was, which was 
the original circumstance that occa- 
sioned a coldness between the Empe- 
rors of France and Russia. The^first 
seeds of a serious outbreak between 
Napoleon and the Emperor Alexander 
arose from the irritation produced in 
the breast of the latter by the prefer- 
ence given by Napoleon to the Arch- 
duchess Maria Louisa over the Grand- 
duchess Paubwna, [ante, Chap. Lxni. 
§ 9], with whom he was also in treaty 
for marriage. These aggressions and 
causes of irritation were soon after- 
wards followed by others of a still 
more serious complexion. On the 12th 
of November the republic of the Valais, 
commanding the important passage of 
the Simplon into Italy, was incorpo- 
rated with the French empire, upon 
the ground that this incorporation was 
a necessary issue of the immense works 
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'which the Emperor had, for ien years, 
carried on in that part of the Alps.* 

81. The same aenatus eonsultum an- 
nounced to the world other strides, in 
the north of Germany, of a still more 
serious and alarming character. The 
preamble to this part of the decree 
"was : — " The British Orders in Coancil, 
and the Berlin and the Milan decrees 
for 1806 and 1807, have torn to shreds 
the public law of Europe. A new order 
of things reigns throughout the world. 
New guarantees having become neces- 
sary, I have considered the union of 
the months of the Scheldt, the Meuse, 
and the Rhine, of the Ems, the Weser, 
and the Elbe, to the French empire, 
and the establishment of an interior 
line of communication with the Baltic 
Sea, to be of the utmost importance. 
I have accordingly caused a plan to be 
prepared, which will be completed in 
five years, that will unite the Baltic 
with the Seine. Indemnity shall be 
given to the princes who may be in- 
jured by this great measure, which 
necessity commands, and which makes 
the right of my empire rest on the 
Baltic Sea.** This immense measure 
of spoliation, which extended the limits 
of the French empire almost to the 
frontiers of Russia, involved alike the 
possessions of the members of Napo- 
leon's own family, and of the relations 
of those independent powers which it 
was most his interest to have concili- 
ated. Five hundred thousand souls 
were by it swept off from the domin- 
ions of the King of Westphalia, his 
own brother, and two hundred thou- 
sand from the territory of the grand- 
duchy of Berg, which he had bestowed 
upon Murat. But — what was much 
more serious — it swallowed up the 
whole possessions of the Grand-duke 

* The preamble of the tenaiut eonmUum 
bore — " The union of the Valais to France is 
» GODsequence, longforeseen, of the immeuBe 
works which I have been executing for ten 
I past, in that part of the Alps. When, 



by my act of mediation, I separated the Va- 
lais firom the Helvetic C!onfederacy, I did so 
from foreseeing that one day or other this 
union, so usefiu to France and Italy, conld 
no longer be delayed. It has now become 
indispensable, fh^m the distracted state of 
the canton, and the abuse which one part of 
the people has made of its sovereignty over 
•nother."— BiOMOW, ix. 886, 330. 



of Oldenburg, the brother-in-law of the 
Emperor Alexander, and, besides en- 
tirely cutting off Profisia from the coast 
of the German Ocean, brought the 
French empire up to Lubeck, almost 
within sight of the Russian frontier. 
So little, however, was Napoleon dis- 
quieted by the consequences of this 
spoliation of the Grand-duke of Olden- 
burg, notwithstanding his relationship 
to the Emperor Alexander, that he 
wrote : — "As to the Grand-duke, I 
shall leave him his private property 
till a treaty has been concluded ; but 
his public territories must be instantly 
taken from him. Not only can that 
prince no longer be permitted to pre- 
serve his territories, but he cannot be 
permitted the enjoyment of his patri- 
monial effects but for a time. His coun- 
try must be governed by French laws. 
All seignorial rights are suppressed. 
Before six months are over, the coun- 
try must have changed its face. I will 
give the Grand-duke Erfurth." 

82. Tills monstrous encroachment of 
Napoleon— serious as it was from the 
immense extent of the territory there- 
by incorporated with the French em- 
pire, which extended its dominion from 
eighty-four to one hundred and thirty 
departments, and its population from 
thirty-six to forty-two millions of souls 
—excited the most violent feelings at 
St Petersburg, and blew into a flame 
those feelings of irritation which had 
existed in the Emperor^s breast ever 
since the slight thrown upon his sister 
by the marriage of Napoleon. The in- 
vasion, great as it was, was rendered 
still more alarming from the manner 
in which it was carried into effect; for 
here an immense tract in the north of 
Germany was at once annexed to the 
French empire, without either the for- 
mality of diplomatic sanction, or the 
right acquired by actual conquest. No 
monardi since the days of Charlemagne 
had arrogated to himself a similar right 
of disposing of independent states by a 
simple stroke of the pen. The French 
Emperor took upon himself the right 
to dispose of free cities and indepen- 
dent potentates in the north of Ger- 
many, as an eastern sultan would of 
the fortunes of his dependent pashas. 
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With truth might be applied to him, 
what the Prinoe of Orange, on occasion 
of much less spoliation, said of Louis 
XIV., — " One must be blind not to see 
that the King of France aspires to the 
universal dominion of Europe. Better 
to perishat once, with arms inour hands, 
than to allow him to continue similar 
usurpations." Alexander, according- 
ly, from the moment that he heard 
of this spoliation, determined to put 
himself on the defensive. " We must," 
said he, " be prepared for everything, 
and protest against that act. Had the 
Emperor Napoleon, instead of this vio- 
lent act, come to my frontiers, he 
would have found me as much estrang- 
ed from England as I was three years 
ago. He would have found decisive 
proof that the devotion of Russia to 
the cause of the Continent is the result 
of a desire for peace, and not a sense 
of weakness." From that moment 
the Intimacy of Alexander with Caul- 
aincourt at St Petersburg ceased, and 
was succeeded by coldness and re- 
serve. But however great and unpre- 
cedented the stretch might be, it was 
obvious that Napoleon was prepared 
to make it good by the sword, and that 
it would be wrenched from him only 
by force of arms: for shortly before 
he had, without any apparent reverse 
to justify the measure, issued a de- 
cree, ordering the levy of forty-five 
thousand men for the service of the 
navy, and one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand men for that of the army, 
taken from the youth who should ar- 
rive at the age of nineteen in the years 
1810 and 1811. 

88. But in addition to this great 
and well-founded cause of complaint, 
Russia had other sources of disquie- 
tude, which were not so strongly 
established in sound reason, but arose 
rather from the apprehension that her 
ill-gotten gains would be wrested from 
her. The grand-duchy of Warsaw was 
a continual object of jealousy to the 
ci&binet of St Petersburg ; and al- 
though Napoleon, as already mention- 
ed, had done his utmost to remove 
their uneasiness on this head, and ex- 
pressed his desire '* that the name of 
Poland should disappear, not only from 



the political transactions of Europe, 
but even from the page of history; "* 
yet he had by no means succeeded in 
allaying their apprehensions. The 
Russian ministers saw very little of 
this disposition in the large augmen- 
tation which he had given to this 
duchy out of the spoils of the Austrian 
monarchy, after the treaty of Vienna 
in 1809 ; and so anxious did the Em- 
peror Alexander become on this sub- 
ject, shortly after the conclusion of 
the Austrian treaty, that he opened a 
negotiation with Napoleon, with a 
view to the conclusion of a convention 
which should for ever allay all the 
fears which he felt on the subject. 

34. A convention, accordingly, was 
drawn up, which Champagny expressly 
authorised Caulaincourt, the French 
ambassador at St Petersburg, to sign, 
which was done accordingly, early in 
1810, whereby it was expressly stipu- 
lated " that the kingdom of Poltuid 
shall never he re-established. The high 
contracting parties mutually agree, 
that the name of Poland and Poles 
shall never in future be applied to any 
of the districts or inhabitants, who 
formerly composed the kingdom of 
Poland, and that that name shall be 
effaced for ever from every puhlie and 
qffieiai act ; the Polish orders of chiv- 
alry shall be abolished; and the grand- 
duchy of Warsaw shall never be ex- 
tended over any farther portion of 
what formerly constituted the ancient 
kingdom of Poland." The Emperor 
of Russia testified the most extreme 
satisfaction at the conclusion of this 
convention, and professed his delight 
at again feeling himself at liberty to 
give free vent to his admiration of so 
great a man as Napoleon, and his an- 
xious hope that his " family might oc- 
cupy the French throne for ever." 

35. Had this convention, as signed 
by his ambassador, been ratified by 
Napoleon, his destiny might possibly 
have been different, and his family, 
according to Alexander's wish, have 
been stUl on the throne of France. 
But the convention arrived in Paris at 
a critical time; when Napoleon, as 

* AnU, Chap. lx. | 42. CBAMPAQifT (o 
Alexander, 20th Oct. 1S09. 
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Already mentioned, bad taken umbrage 
at tbe impediments thrown in the way 
of tbe proposals he had made for the 
Grand-duchess Paulowna, and when he 
was already in secret treaty for the Aus- 
trian Archduchess, [arite, Chap. Lxm. 
§ 9]. He declined, werefore, to ratify 
the convention; proposing, in lieu of 
the first article of it, regarding the king- 
dom of Poland never being re-estab- 
lished, to insert one ** binding himself 
to give no encouragement to any at- 
tempt tending to its re-establishment.'' 
The Emperor of Russia, piqued at this 
declinatiu^, the more so as it occurred 
at the very time of the slight thrown on 
his sister, insisted warmly with Oaul- 
aincourt for a simple adhesion to the 
original convention, as it stood signed 
by ihe ambassador of France. But he 
never could achieve this object; and 
the effect of this secession of Napoleon 
from what his ambassador had agreed 
to, was very great. It was never f oi^ 
gotten by Alexander, who was scrupu- 
lously observant of personal honour in 
such transactions. Already it had 
become apparent that the alliance of 
France and Russia was shaken. In a 
private conversation with Caulaincourt, 
Alexander said: — "If affairs change, 
it is not my fault : I shall not be 
the first to disturb the peace of Eu- 
rope: I will attack no one; but, if 
they come to seek me, I shall defend 
myself." 

86. Napoleon, however, never could 
be brought to agree to a convention sti- 
pulating that the kingdom of Poland 
should not be restored, and he answer- 
ed the Russian ministers in very warm 
terms when pressed on the subject. 
The cabinet of St Petersburg, there- 
fore, became apprehensive that an at- 
tack on their Polish possessions was 
meditated by Napoleon. So serious 
had their fears become, that a great 
augmentation of their force in Poland 
had aU*eady taken place, extensive in- 
trenchments had been erected at Drissa 
on the Dwina, capable of containing a 
lai^ge army; and a new levy had been 
ordered throughout the vast dominions 
of the Czar. These defensive measures 
in their turn excited the jealousy of 
Napoleon, who with reason saw no suf- 



ficient explanation of them in the pre- 
text alleged of the losses of the Turk- 
ish war ; and he directed his ambassa- 
dor at the court of St Petersburg to 
demand explanations on the subject.* 
Alexander, on being pressed to give 
his reasons for these fieldworks, retort- 
ed by referring to the continued march 
of fVench troops, and a laige park of 
artillery, into the north of Germany; 
observed that he took no umbrage at 
similar defensive works at Modlin, 
Thorn, Warsaw, and Toreau; that the 
demands now made by Napoleon for a 
rigorous execution of the Continental 
System were unauthorised by any 
agreement; and that the only favour 
which he had yet asked of him, not 
contained in the treaties, viz. a con- 
vention concerning Poland, had been 
refused. 

87. The spoliation of the Grand- 
duke of Oldenburg, however, brought 
matters to a crisis between the two 
Emperors. Alexander was no sooner 
informed of that violent act, and the 
extension of the French empire to the 
shores of the Baltic, than he replied in 
a manner which affected Napoleon in 
the most sensitive point. On the 81st 
December 1810 he published an impe- 
rial ukase, which, under the colour of 
regulating the affairs of commerce, in 
effect contained a material relaxation 
of the rigour of the decrees hitherto in 
force in the Russian empire against 
English commerce. Colonial produce 
was admitted if under a neutral flag : 
a thin disguise, under which the com- 
mercial enterprise of England was soon 
able to veil the most extensive mer- 
cantile speculations. Many articles of 
French manufacture were virtually pro- 

* " It is vain to dismmblo, that these field- 
works of such extent indicate bad dispositions 
on tbe part of the Russian cabinet. After 
havinff concluded peace with the Forte, as 
they nave soon the prospect of doing, are 
they about to come to an understanding with 
the English and violate the treaty of Tilsit? 
Such a measure would at once place them in 
a state of hostility with Franco. I do not de- 
sire war ; but I will be always ready to un- 
dertake it ; and such is the posture of af&irs 
that, to continue at peace, the Continent 
must make war on England as long as Eng- 
land makes war on France." — Napoleon to 
Duo OE Cadoke. (ChampaguyX 5th Dec. 1810 
— BiGNos, ix. 3(38. 
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hibited, by not being included in the 
list of goods which might be admitted 
on payment of a duty — particularly 
laces, bronzes, jewellery, silks, ribbons, 
and gauzes. These regulations were 
attended by an order for the establish- 
ment of a coast-guard of eighty thou- 
sand men, to enforce obedience to them : 
a step which, it might beeasily seen, was 
but a cloak for the augmentation of the 
regular army. In addition to this, the 
cabinet of St Petersbuig presented a 
diplomatic note* to all the ooiurts in 
Europe, formally complaining of the 
annexation of the duchy of Oldenbuig 
to the French empire. Napoleon was 
strongly excited by this disobedience 
of his mandates; but as he was not 
yet prepared for war, he judged it ex- 
X)edient to represent it at present only 
as a ground of preparation. ** I shall 
not," said he, " go to war on account 
of the ukase and the tariff; but I shall 
stand on the defensive against the bad 
disposition which dictated it. I said 
myself to Chemicheff, that, since I was 
made acquainted with that act, I have 
raised a conscription ; that act will cost 
me a huudredmillions (£4,000,000) this 
year. 

38. The imperious disposition of Na- 
poleon strongly appeared in the course 
of the year 1810, in the transactions 
with his brother, the. new King of 
Westphalia. He had, by a solemn 
deed, made over to that monarch all 
the rights which he possessed by con- 
quest over the electorate of Hanover; 
under the burden, according to his 
usual practice, of a large portion of the 
revenues of the electorate, which he re- 
served to himself, as a fund from which 
to reward his favourite generals or offi- 
cers, and on the condition also of throw- 
ing upon those of the King of West- 
phalia the entire expense of supporting 
the French troops who might ever be 
stationed in his territory. The pay- 
ment of these French troops, however, 
did not proceed with great regularity; 
and Napoleon made this a pretext for 
declaring to his brother Jerome, " that 
he found himself, with regret, under 
the necessity of resuming the admini- 
stration of Hanover; that he regarded 
the treaty as annulled by the King of 



Westphalia himself; and that he felt 
himself at entire liberty to dispose of 
the Hanoverian territoiy as his inter- 
ests might dictate." In effect, it was 
shortly after incorporated with France, 
under the name of the 82d military 
division, on occasion of the union of 
the Hanse Towns to the " Grande Na- 
tion." Entirely regardless of his own 
deeds of violence. Napoleon addressed 
the most vehement reproaches to Alex- 
ander for the ukase of 80th December. 
"The last ukase of your Majesty," said 
he, ** is evidently and specially directed 
against France : — all Europe regards it 
in that light. Already our alliance, in. 
the opinions of the Continent and Eng- 
land, no longer exists. Consider what 
benefit your Majesty has derived from 
that alliance : you have annexed Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, that is, a third of 
Turkey, to your dominions; you have 
gained Finland, which has caused Swe- 
den to cease to exist, for Stockholm is 
at the outposts of that kingdom. As 
a return to me, your Majesty excludes 
my commerce from the Gulf of Both- 
nia to the Danube." 

89. The clouds, however, which, from 
so many concurrent causes, were seen 
to be threatening the French empire 
in tlie north of Europe, were in the 
estimation of the Emperor more than 
compensated by the fortunate event 
which occurred at Paris in March. The 
Empress Maria Louisa, who had long 
promised an heir to the throne, on the 
20th was seized with the pains of child- 
birth; but though she had the aid of 
the most skilful medical assistance 
which France could afford, she suffered 
long and dreadfully before the delivery 
took place. The calm resolution of 
Napoleon was signally evinced on this 
occasion, so interesting to his feel- 
ings, and so vital to the sttvbility of his 
throne. The sufferings of the Empress 
were so protracted and severe, that the 
medical attendants declared to him, 
that either she or the Infant must per 
ish before the delivery could be effect* 
ed, and they insinuated a question 
which should be saciificed. Napoleon, 
without hesitating an instant, replied, 
" Act as you would towards the wife 
of a burgher in the Rue St I>eni8 : ii 
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pofisible, save both; but, at all events, 
preserve the Empress.*' This bold but 
feeling advice was attended with a hap- 
pier result than was anticipated : the 
infant was saved, and proved a son; 
and at six in the morning, the cannon 
of the Invalides announced to the ca- 
pital that the much-wished-for event 
had taken place, and that the Kino of 
Bomb was bom. 

40. It had been previously intimated, 
that if the infant were a princess, twen- 
ty-one guns only would be fired; but 
ix a prince, a hundred. At the first 
report, the whole inhabitants of Paris 
wakened, and the discharges were 
counted with intense interest, till, 
when the twenty-first gun had gone 
off, the anxiety of all classes had risen 
to an unbearable pitch. The gunners 
delayed an instant before the next 
piece was discharged, and somehundred 
thousand persons held their breath: 
but when the twenty-second, double- 
changed, was let oS, the whole inhabi- 
tants of all ages and sexes sprang on 
their feet, and universal joy testified 
the profound hold which the Emperor 
had acquired of the affections of the 
people. Innumerable addresses were 
presented by the public bodies from 
all parts of France, in which the whole 
flowers of European rhetoric and East- 
ern adulation were exhausted, to ex- 
press the universal enthusiasm at this 
auspicious event.* 

41. The secession, now hardly dis- 
guised, of Russia from the severity of 
the Continental System, had the effect 
only of rendering Napoleon more ur- 
gent in exacting the most strict and 
rigorous execution of his decrees from 
the other powers in the north of 
Europe. From Denmark he met with 
the most willing compliance, and a dis- 
position even to anticipate his wishes 
in the war against the hated commerce 
of England ; for the cabinet of Copen- 
hagen shut her ports absolutely to all 
neutral vessels whatever bearing colo- 
nial produce, and declared all vessels 
bearing them subject to confiscation : 

* TheJoyAilintelligenoewascommanicated 
firom Paris to a chateau on the lake of Nerni^ 
beyond Borne, by means of a balloon, in six- 
teen houn.— BiOKON, X. S24. 



a measure which effectually prevented 
the possibility of subterfuge. Against 
Prussia he fulminated menacing com- 
plaints for her alleged connivance at a 
contraband traffic ; and with such ef- 
fect that the cabinet of Berlin was com- 
pelled to sign a treaty on 28th January 
1811, by which it was stipulated that 
the Prussian confiscations of British 
goods should be accoimted for to 
France, but be taken as a deduction 
from the amount of the Prussian debt 
still unpaid from the war contribu- 
tions. But while the Emperor was 
thus rigorous in exacting the most 
implicit obedience to his decrees from 
others, he was daily enriching himself 
by the sale of licenses which authorised 
a contraband trade in direct opposition 
to them. He thus justified this extra- 
ordinary self-abandonment of his own 
system : — " I will gain," said he, " a 
considerable tax on licenses, for the ex- 
portation of my merchandise and the 
provisioning of my marine. That vast 
system tends to aliment my harbours, 
to rear up a commerce founded on ex- 
emptions, in the midst of the general 
blockade, and to procure for me a con- 
siderable revenue. I thus, by a con- 
tinental imposition, reply to the injus- 
tice of the English on the sea. I ren- 
der injustice for injustice, arbitrary 
measures for arbitrary. Thereafter I 
am not submittingtoan unjust system, 
but resenting it." 

42. Towards the court of Sweden he 
assumed a still more threatening tone. 
He loudly complained that, under pre- 
tence of a traffic in salt, a contraband 
trade was still carried on in the Swed- 
ish ports in British colonial produce ; 
and declared that he would greatly pre- 
fer open war with himself to such a 
state of covert communication with his 
enemies. ''I begin to see," said he, 
** that I have committed a fault in con- 
senting to the restoration of Pomerania 
to Sweden. Let the Swedes know that 
my troops shall instantly re-enter that 
province, if the treaty is not carried 
into execution to the very letter." Nor 
was his language softened by the ar- 
rival of the new Crown-Prince Bema- 
dotte at Stockholm, and the conse- 
quent direction by him of the princi- 
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pal affairs of government. On tlie cou- 
tnuy, he only expected and demanded 
a more complete submiBsion to his will 
from his former lieutenant than from 
an independent power. '' Chooee," said 
he, " between cannon-shot against the 
English vessels which approach your 
coasts, and the confiscation of their 
merchandise, or an immediate war with 
France. Sweden is now doing me 
more mischief than the whole five co- 
alitions put together. Tou tell me 
Sweden is suffering. Bahl Is not 
France suffering ? Are not Bordeaux, 
Holland, Ghsrmany, suffering? We 
must all suffer to conquer a maritime 
peace. Sweden is the sole cause of the 
crisis I now experience; it must be 
ended: at all hazards we must con- 
quer a maritime peace." But experi- 
ence ere long convinced the Emperor 
that these measures, how rigorous so- 
ever, were inadequate to prevent the 
contraband trade, especially as by the 
system of licenses he did so much to 
encourage it. He deemed it better, 
therefore, to change his system, and, 
instead of prohibition, render the in- 
troduction of English goods a source of 
profit. By a decree dated Trianon, 5th 
August 1810, the importation of Eng- 
lish goods waft permitted on paying a 
duty which exceeded fifty per cent on 
their value. This was soon after fol- 
lowed by another, which declared that 
the merchandise seized should be burn- 
ed, not sold for behoof of the imperial 
exchequer; and by a third, published 
on the same day, the English goods in 
Holsteinwere permitted to pass the fron- 
tier at Hamburg on paying the duties 
imposed by the decree of 5th August. 
43. Napoleon had good reason for 
saying that France and her dependen- 

* Proportion of i>atipera to entire popula- 
tion in the foUowing cities, in 1810 :— 



Rome. 




Entire population in 1810. 


. 147.000 


Of which were paupers, . 


. 30,000 


Amsterdam. 


' 


Entire population in 1810, 


. 217,000 
. 80,000 


Vbsiob. 




Of which were paupers^ . 


. 100,000 


. 70,000 


-Hardembeao, xi. 258. 





cies were suffering at this terrible crisis, 
and modi^ng, in these impcortant par- 
ticulars, the rigour of the Continental 
System. Sudi was the exhaustion and 
stoppage of industry in the principal 
towns of the empire, that the paupers 
amounted in many places to a third, 
in some to two- thirds of the whole 
population.* In Bupsia, the system of 
paper credit was entirely ruined by the 
effects of the Continental System ; and 
government paper had fallen so low, 
that the paper ruble in the loan nego- 
tiated with Pichler, on 27th Majrch 

1810, was estimated at just one-half of 
the silver ruble ; and, taking this de- 
preciation into view, l^e interest stipu- 
lated by the lenders in reality amounted 
to twenty-eight per cent. In Austria, 
official announcement had been made 
that the government paper had fallen 
to a fifth of its nominal value. But^ 
bad as this was, the financial and indi- 
vidual ruin in Prussia was incompar- 
ably greater. Industry was everywhere 
at a stand from the want of external 
commerce, and the absorption of all 
domestic funds in the French requisi- 
tions; the exchequer was penniless, 
and the national credit extinct; a 
strong feeling of necessity and patri- 
otic dutyalone induced thefew remain- 
ing capitalists to come forward to en- 
able the King to meet the rigorous 
demands of Napoleon's tax-gatherers. 
The augmentation of the troops in her 
territory in the course of 1810 and 

1811, all of whom were fed, clothed, 
paid, and lodged at the expense of the 
bleeding state, was such as to exceed 
belief, £e it were not attested hy con- 
temporary and authentic documents.t 
Nothing, however, could soften the 
French Emperor; on that subject^ the 

t In a secret report by Chanoellar Harden- 
berg to Baron Kruaemark, by order of the 
King, on 80th August 1811, it WHb stated, 

" The Saxon army 

f th 

an army, in 
thousand men as stipulated by the treaties ; 



armv was cantoned within two 
days* march of the King's palace ; Dantzio 
alone contains an army, in lieu of the ten 



France has augmented the troops on the 
Oder to twenty-three thousand men, and 
their support alone costs the state two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand francs a-month. The 
garrison of Stettin has be«n augmented to 
seventeen thousand five hundred mon."— 
Report, Baron Hardenbkro, 80th August 
1811 ; Habdenssbo, xL 26L 
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payment of money, he was generally 
inexorable. "I aball not," said he, 
** give up a single fortress in Prussia 
till of 86,000,000 francs, still owing 
to me, I have received 50,000,000," 
(^£2,000,000). It was not without ex- 
treme difficulty that such prodigious 
sums could, by the united efforts of 
the French and Prussian authorities, 
be extracted from the people; but here, 
too, the enormous power and irresist- 
ible forces of France had provided the 
means of extortion. The great fortress 
of Magdebuig had been converted into 
a prison for Uie defaulters in the state 
contributions from all the surrounding 
provinces ; and into that huge bastile, 
Davoust, at the head of an army of 
seventy thousand men, incessantly 
X)oured new shoals of victims. Yet, in 
spite of all their efforts, the demands 
of France could not be satisfied ; and 
the books of Daru, the inspector-gen- 
eral of accounts, exhibited a continual 
and hopeless array of arrears undis- 
charged, and debt accumulating. The 
condition of the kingdom of Westpha- 
lia, tJiough held bv a brother of Na- 
poleon, was equally deplorable: the 
burden of feeding, paying, and clothing 
the numerous bodies of armed men 
quartered on their terrltoiy had be- 
come so excessive, that the Westpha- 
lian government were unable to comply 
with it, without taxing the domain re- 
served to the French Emperor, which 
it had been stipulated should be free of 
all burdens for ten years : and this so 
irritated Napoleon, that he wrote, as 
already noticed, with his own hand to 
Jerome, that "he considered all for- 
mer treaties between them annulled, 
and himself at liberty to dispose of 
Hanover as the policy of France might 
seem to dictate. At the same time, 
he formally intimated to the Duke of 
Mecklenberg, that he would forthwith 
incorporate his dominions with France, 
if he did not instantly carry the Con- 
tinental System into entire execution 
in his dominions.* 

44. It may readily be conceived that» 
in these circumstances, Prussia would 
willingly have thrown off her f etten, 

* Napoleon to the Due db Caoore, S5th 
March 1811 ; Bignon, x. 181. 



if she could have done so with the 
slightest prospect of success. But such 
was the prostration and exhaustion of 
the country, and the universal terror 
excited by the arms of Napoleon, that 
the boldest heads and warmest hearts 
in that country could see no other mode 
of prolonging the national existence, 
and averting the immediate stroke of 
fate, but by a close alliance with, and 
unqualified submission to, his govern- 
ment. The Emperor Alexander had, 
on 80th June 1811, secretly announced 
to the King of Prussia his resolution 
to defend himself if attacked ; but the 
cabinet of Berlin had not sufficient 
confidence in the strength or firmness 
of Russia to second the bold design. 
Terror of France had mastered eveiy 
heart. Under the influence of these 
feelings, and overawed on the one hand 
by the violent seizure of Swedish Po- 
merania, which Marshal Davoust en- 
tered in February 1812, and immedi- 
ately ovemm at the head of twenty 
thousand men, and on the other by 
the dread of the resumption of Silesia 
by its old owner Austria, now in close 
alliance with France, the cabinet of 
Berlin not only acceded to, but invit- 
ed, the conclusion of a treaty of the 
closest kind with France. It was en- 
tered into, accordingly, and stipulated 
that there should be an alliance of- 
fensive and defensive between the two 
monarchs : that they should mutually 
guarantee the integrity of each other'a 
territories; and that the (continental 
System should be enforced with the 
utmost rigour in all the Prussian har- 
bours. It was provided, however, in 
secret articles, that the contingent 
of Prussia, which was fixed at twenty 
thousand men and sixty guns, besides 
twenty thousand men in garrison, 
*' should not be exigible on account of 
any wara in which tiie Emperor might 
engage beyond the Pyrenees, in Italy, 
or Turkey. ** In addition to this, the 
most minute stipulations were insert- 
ed, in separate conventions, concerning 
the march of troops through the Prus- 
sian territories, the supplies which 
were to be furnished to them, and the 
co-operation of Prussia in the projected 
war with Russia. The effects of this 
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treaty Mon appeared in the entrance 
of a ikundred and eighty thousand in- 
&ntry, and seventy thousand cavahy, 
which spread like a deluge through 
the Prussian territory, occupied all its 
fortresses, and devoured, like a cloud 
of locusts, the whole remaining re- 
sources of the country ; while the Prus- 
sian contingent of twenty thousand 
men was in a manner drowned in the 
prodigious multitude by which it was 
surrounded. Shortly after, the French 
general, Durutte, was appointed gover- 
norof Berlin ; and a royal edict prohibit- 
ed the introduction of colonial produce, 
on any pretence, from the Russian in- 
to the Prussian territory. 

45. This treaty was immediately 
followed by anotner between France 
and the cabinet of Vienna, which not 
only relieved Napoleon of all anxiety 
regjirding the latter power, but put 
a considerable part of her resources 
at his command. Austria, since the 
peace of Vienna, had been treated in 
a very different manner from the do- 
minions of Frederick-William, or the 
lesser Qerman states: her territory 
was respected, her fortresses were gar- 
risoned by her own troops, and the ar- 
rears of contributions collected and 
remitted by her own authorities. The 
same difference appeared in the treaty 
which was concluded between the cabi- 
net of Vienna and that of the Tuileries. 
Austria was to furnish an auxiliary 
force of thirty thousand men and sixty 
pieces of cannon ; the integrity of the 
dominions of the Sublime Porte was 
secured against Russia; the two powers 
mutually guaranteed each other^s do- 
minions, and concluded an alliance of- 
fensive and defensive. By another 
secret treaty, which was attended 
with most important effects in the 
sequel, it was provided that the casus 
faideris should not apply to the war 
beyond the Pyrenees, but expressly 
to one with Russia; that the province 
of Qalicia should be guaranteed to 
Austria, even in the event of the king- 
dom of Poland being restored; that 
part of Galicia specified in the treaty 
might in that event be exchanged for 
the Illyrian provinces ; and that due 
compensation, in the shape of an ade- 



quate aggrandisement of territory, 
should be provided for Austria in the 
event of a prosperous issue of the war. 
Tuikey was to be invited to accede to 
the confederacy ; and Prince Schwart- 
zenberg, still ambassador at Paris, was 
appointed to the command of the army. 

46. Nothing can paint Napoleon's 
astute policy better than these trea- 
ties. While, in the secret treaty with 
Prussia, he expressly provides for the 
case of a French war with TStrhey, 
which he clearly contemplated, and 
which was declared not to be with- 
in the eastu fosderis — by the secret 
treaty with Austria, at the very same 
time, he disarmed the fears of tiie lat- 
ter power, on the Ottoman question, 
by expressly guaranteeing the integ- 
rity of the Ottoman dominions, and in- 
viting that power to accede to the 
general league against Russia. And 
while, in his negotiations with Russia 
relative to the much-desired conven- 
tion regarding Poland, he again and 
again expressed his readiness to sign 
an engagement "not to favour any de- 
sign tending to the re-establishment 
of the kingdom of Poland," he at the 
same time, in the secret treaty with 
Austria, provided for that very resto- 
ration, and stipulated the indemnity 
which she was to receive in the Dlyrian 
provinces for any Polish cessions she 
might be required to make for its 
completion. 

47. While Napoleon was thus forti- 
fying himself, by the accession of 
Austria and Prussia, for the great and 
decisive struggle which was approach- 
ing, England and Russia, on their 
part, were not idle; and an ally was 
gained for the cause of European in- 
dependence in a quarter where it could 
least have been anticipated, but whose 
co-operation proved, in the end, of de- 
cisive importance in the subsequent 
contest. Sweden, farther removed 
from the scene of danger, and more 
deeply interested than either Prussia 
or Austria in the preservation of for- 
eign commerce, from the sterility of 
its territory, was not so immediately 
under the control of Napoleon; and 
both Charles XIII. and Bemadotte 
justly apprehended the overthrow of 
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their infant dynasty, if they acceded, 
in all their rigour, to the imperious 
demands of the French Emperor for 
war with England, and the exclusion 
of British manufactures from the 
Swedish harbours. M. Alquier, the 
French ambassador at Stockholm, 
never ceased to urge in the most men- 
acing manner, in the latter months of 
1810, the necessity of an immediate 
choice of either a war with France, 
which would be followed by the con- 
quest of Pomerania, or the instanta- 
neous commencement of hostilities 
with England. ** Sweden," said Napo- 
leon, " doeis me more mischief than the 
whole five coalitions put together. The 
crisis we experience is entirely owing 
to Sweden. Choose between cannon- 
shot against the English vessels which 
approach your coasts, and a war with 
France.** To these demands Bema- 
dotte answered, that a war with Eng- 
land would almost entirely destroy 
the Swedish revenue ; that the Estates 
of the kingdom would not submit to 
any direct imposition; that the ar- 
senals, in consequence of the disastrous 
issue of the late war with Russia, were 
empty; that salt, an article of primary 
necessity to Sweden, could only be ob- 
tained from England; that the fleet at 
Carlscrona could not possibly be got to 
sea without a great expenditure ; and 
that, so far from having the funds requi- 
site for that purpose, the government 
had not even wherewithal to "put the 
fortifications of that harbour in a state 
of defence against the English fleet. 

48. Napoleon's reply to these repre- 
sentations was in his usual laconic and 
imperious style. " Tou tell me that 
you wish to remain at peace with 
France, but I say, let me have proofs 
of this disposition. Foreign commerce 
is th^ present eheval de SataiUe of all 
nations. I can immediately cause you 
to be attacked by the Banes and Rus- 
sians; and I will instantly do so if in 
fifteen days you are not at war with 
England. I have been long enough 
the dupe of Sweden as well as of Prus- 
sia; but the latter power has at last 
learned, by the catastrophe of Holland, 
that it was necessary to take a decided 

VOL. IX. 



line. I cannot reckon always on the 
alliance of Russia. I loved the King* 
of Holland, but nevertheless I confis- 
cated his dominions, because he would 
not obey my will. I did the same 
with the Swiss. They hesitated to 
confiscate the English goods : I march- 
ed my troops into their dominions, and 
they soon obeyed. On the fifteenth 
day from this, war must be declared, 
or my ambassador has orders to de- 
mand his passports. Open war, or a 
sincere alliance. These are my last 
words.** Napoleon remained perfectly 
deaf to all the representations made 
against this peremptory mandate : and 
as he left them no alternative, war was 
declared by Sweden against England 
in the middle of November 1810. 

49. The Swedish government, how- 
ever, soon found that their condition 
was by no means ameliorated by their 
declaring war against England, so far 
as France was concerned; and they 
had ample opportunity of contrasting 
the manner in which they were treated 
by the English, against whom they 
had declared, and France, for whose 
alliance they had made such ruin- 
ous sacrifices. Feigning to be igno- 
rant of the Swedish declaration of war, 
the British cruisers committed no hos- 
tilities on the Swedish merchantmen ; 
but, on the other hand, the French 
captured them without mercy, under 
pretence that they were trading with 
England, and were not fui^nished with 
French licenses, confiscated the car- 
goes, and threw the seamen into pri- 
son. Meanwhile Napoleon demanded 
two thousand sailors from Sweden; 
and, as they were not immediately fur- 
nished, he insisted upon its govern- 
ment sending twelve thousand. Ber- 
nadotte answered, that Sweden had 
iron in its harbours to the value of a 
million sterling; and that, if Napoleon 
would take that instead of the seamen, 
it would be some relief to Swedish in- 
dustry ; but the Emperor declined this, 
alleging that he had plenty of iron 
without going to Sweden for it. He 
next insisted that French customhouse 
officers should be established at Gote- 
borg, and that Sweden should accede 
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to a northern confederacy like that of 
the Rhine, of which he himself waa to 
be the head, and which was to consist 
of Sweden, Denmark, and the grand- 
duchy of Warsaw. But the Swedish 
monarch, aware of the change which 
had taken place in the close of 1810 
in the policy of the Russian cabinet^ 
and feeling his dependence upon Rus- 
sia and England, both for his resources 
and his existence, declined the proposal. 
In truth he had good reason for do- 
ing so; for the commerce Sweden was 
now carrying on under the license sys- 
tem, or on pretence of it, was immense. 
Fifteen hundred vessels, most of them 
American, lay in the roads of Gote- 
boig in the end of 1810, provided with 
false papers, one-half of which pro- 
ceeded up the Baltic, where they were 
for the most part confiscated by the 
Russian authorities. But these eva- 
sions to the last degree irritated Napo- 
leon. The consequence was, that, 
early in January 1812, Napoleon en- 
tered Pomerania, overran the whole 
country, seized the fortress of Stral- 
sund, confiscated all the Swedish ships 
in the harbour, imposed enormous 
contributions on the inhabitants, and 
armed all the merchant vessels in the 
harbours as privateers against the Eng- 
lish commerce ; while the French civil 
authorities, who everywhere, like vul- 
tures, followed in the rear of their 
armies, established themselves in the 
whole country, and began to levy con- 
tributions for the use of the imperial 
treasury. 

50. This last act of hostility, follow- 
ing on so long a train of injuries, de- 
termined the policy of the Swedish 
cabinet. Bemadotte lent a willing ear 
to the suggestions of Russia; and on 
the 5th and 8th of April 1812, treaties 
were concluded between the courts of 
St Petersburg and Stockholm, by which 
the two contracting parties mutually 
guaranteed each other^s possessions: 
and it was stipulated on the one hand 
that, in the event of a war with France, 
Sweden was to assist Russia with a 
corps of thirty thousand men, who were 
to operate in conjunction with twenty 
thousand Russians, in the north of 
Germany; and that, in return, the 



Emperor of Russia was to guarantee 
Norway to Sweden, upon Denmark 
receiving an adequate indemnity in 
Pomerania ; and, in the event of the 
latter power refusing to agree to this 
exchange, Russia was to aid Sweden 
with tlurty-five thousand men to. con- 
quer Norway. These treaties were 
Portly afterwards secretly communi- 
cated to the British government, from 
whom they met with the most favour* 
able reception. LordWelle8ley,and8ub- 
sequeutly Lord Castlereagh, who suc- 
ceeded him in the direction of foreign 
afiOurs, exerted themselves to the ut- 
most to promote these amicable dispo- 
sitions ; and, in consequence, a treaty 
of peace was concluded between Great 
Britain and Sweden at Oerebro, on 
the 12th of July 1812 ; the British 
harbom's were immediately opened to 
the Swedish vessels, and amicable re- 
lations re-established between the two 
countries. When Napoleon discover- 
ed that Sweden was inclining to the 
Russian alliance, he made the most 
vigorous efforts to endeavour to regain 
the former power to his own interest. 
For this purpose he offered to evacuate 
Pomerania, on condition that Sweden 
should aid him with thirty thousand 
men in his attack upon Russia; and if 
they did so, he offered to restore to 
them Finland, and admit them into 
a participation of the benefits of the 
Confederation of the Rhine. But it 
was too late. Sweden had taken her 
part» and formed a sound judgment 
as to the real interests of her subjects; 
and the proposals, therefore, were re- 
jected, even though supported by all 
the influence of the Austrian minister 
at the court of Stockholm. 

51. Previous to engaging in hostili- 
ties, Napoleon's preparations were of 
so extensive a kind as indicated his 
sense of the magnitude of the contest 
in which he was about to engage. By 
a decree of the senate, of the 81st 
December 1811, a conscription of 
120,000 men was ordered, and this was 
soon after followed by preparations on 
a still more extensive, and indeed un- 
precedented scale. By another decree 
of the senate, of the 13th of March 
1812, the whole male population of 
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France, capable of bearing arms, was 
divided into three bans; a hundred 
cohorts of the first of which were to 
be immediately organised and put into 
active service, to guard the coast and 
frontier fortresses; and the two others 
were to be disciplined and equipped, 
without leaving their respective de- 
partments, but ready to take the field 
when called on for the service of their 
country. By these means, it was cal- 
culated that a reserve of one million 
two hundred thousand men could be 
raised to assist the Emperor's already 
gigantic forces. Nor was Russia be- 
hind-hand in her preparations; for, 
by a ukase of the Emperor on 24th 
September 1811, a levy of four males 
in the hundred over his whole domin- 
ions was ordered, which it was calcu- 
lated would add a hundred thousand 
men to his regular troops. 

52. According to his usual custom, 
when about to commence the most 
serious hostilities. Napoleon made pro- 
posals of peace to England. The terms 
now offered were, that the integrity 
of Spain should be guaranteed; that 
France should renounce all extension 
of her empire on the side of the Pyre- 
nees; that the ''reigning dynasty" 
in Spain should be declared indepen- 
dent, and the country governed by the 
national constitution of the Cortes ; 
that the independence and security of 
Portugal should be guaranteed, and 
the house of Braganza reign in that 
kingdom ; that the kingdom of Naples 
should remain in the hands of its pre- 
sent ruler, and that of Sicily with its 
existing king; and that Spain, Portu- 
gal, and Italy should be evacuated by 
the French and British troops, both 
by land and sea. To these proposals, 
Lord Castlereagh replied, that if by 
the term " reigning dynasty " the 
French government meant the royal 
authority of Spain and its government, 
as now vested in Joseph Buonaparte 
and the Cortes assembled under his 
authority, and not the government of 
Ferdinand VIL, the true monarch of 
Spain, and the Cortes assembled by 
his authority, no negotiation could be 
admitted on such a basis. No reply 
was made by Napoleon to this answer; 



and it is evident that the proposal was 
made with no real prospect of an ac- 
commodation, but merely to sow sus- 
picion between the courts of London 
and St Petersburg, or to give him the 
advantage which he always desired, of 
being able to hold out to Europe, at 
the commencement of a new wai*, that 
he had in vain made proposals of ac- 
commodation to his enemies. 

53. When hostilities had been thus 
long and openly anticipated between 
France and Russia, it is of little mo- 
ment to inquire what were the imme- 
diate and ostensible grounds which 
led to rupture between the two powers. 
Down to the very commencement of 
hostilities, notes continued to be in- 
terchanged between Champagny and 
Romanzofi^ which did little more 
than recapitulate the mutual grounds 
of complaint of the two cabinets 
against each other. Napoleon con- 
tinually reproached Russia with the 
imperfect execution of the Continen- 
tal System, the imperial ukase of the 
31 st December 1810, the armaments in 
the interior of Russia, and the fortifica- 
tions on the Dwina ; the transference 
of powerful forces from the Danube to 
the Niemen; and the protest of Alex- 
ander against the incorporation of the 
duchy of Oldenburg with the French 
empire. On the other hand, the min- 
isters of Russia represented that 
these measures, though apparently 
hostile, were defensive merely, ren- 
dered necessary by the immense ac- 
cumulation of French troops in Po- 
land and the north of Germany, the 
invasion of Swedish Pomerania, the 
extension of the French empire over 
the whole Hanse Towns and to the 
Baltic Sea, and the incorporation 
of the duchy of Oldenburg with Na- 
poleon's empire. The distress of Alex- 
ander at the approaching rupture was 
so manifest that he did not attempt 
to conceal it from the French ambas- 
sador. " Why," said he, with tears in 
his eyes, to General Lauriston, " did 
Napoleon not more fully explain his 
wishes to me at Tilsit ? I do not wish 
to engage in commerce with the Eng- 
lish, but I cannot prevent the ueutraL 
doing so. The joy of England must 
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be great to aee two such powers going 
to war.** Nevertheless, Alexander of • 
feredto come to an accommodation, 
and dismiss his warlike armaments, 
on condition that BVance should eva- 
cuate Prussia and Swedish Pomerania, 
reduce tilie garrison of Dantsdc, and 
come to an arrangement with the King 
of Sweden. This ultimatum remained 
* without any answer on the part of the 
French government. Napoleon had 
taken his resolution to make a grand 
display of his military power on the 
banks of the Vistula, and, if prevented 
by submission from conquering Rus- 
sia, to show at least that he could over- 
awe it. But in this expectation he 
was mistaken ; it was soon sufficiently 
evident that the decision of both 
sovereigns had been finally come to; 
for on the 29th April Alexander ar- 
rived at Wilna, and in the middle of 
May Napoleon set out for Dresden. 
Alexander stated the grounds of the 
rupture to General Lauriston in these 
words: — "I have nothing to ask of 
the French Emperor ; my patience 
will never be exhausted ; if he wishes 
to find me, he must come to seek me. 
The Emperor will lose in me a good 
ally, a firm friend. I am well aware 
what is his genius and his military re- 
sources, but I, too, have good soldiers; 
we shall defend ourselves.** 

54. All Europe was held in anxious 
suspense by the evident approach of 
the dreadful conflict which had so 
long been preparing between these 



two colossal empires, which were thus 
about to bring the whole forces of 
Christendom into the contest. Influ- 
enced, however, by the calamitous is- 
sue of all former wars against Napo- 
leon, but slender hopes were enter- 
tained of any successful result of this 
last resistance now attempted in the 
north. The power of Napoleon ap- 
peared too great to be withstood by 
any human efibrts; even the strongest 
heads and the boldest hearts could 
anticipate no other issue from the war 
than the final prostration of Russia, 
the conquest of Turkey, and the estab- 
lishment of French supremacy from 
the English Channel to the Black Sea. 
The English still followed with intense 
interest the energetic career of Well- 
ington in the Peninsula ; but his fate 
too, it was evident, was wrapped up in 
the issue of the approaching contest; 
and they were sanguine indeed who 
could hope for anything but disaster 
to the British arms if Napoleon, vic- 
torious over Russia and Turkey, were 
to bring back his conquering legions 
from the '^tula and the Danube to 
the banks of the Ebro. A general de- 
spair in consequence seized the minds 
of men; it seemed doubtful if even 
the British navy in the end could se- 
cure the independence of this favoured 
isle : and the general subjugation of 
the whole civiHsed world was antici- 
pated — probably to be rescued from 
slavery only by a fresh deluge of 
northern barbarians. 



CHAPTER LXXI. 

DESCRIPTION OF BUSSIA^ AND PREPARATIONS FOR THE WAR. 



1. The Russian Empire is a state 
of such vast strength and boundless 
resources, that it is obviously destined 
to make a great and lasting impres- 
sion on human afifkirs. Its progress 



has been slow; but it is only on that 
account the more likely to be durable. 
It has not suddenly risen to g^reatness 
— ^like the empire of Alexander in 
ancient, or that of Napoleon in modem 
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times — from the force of individual 
genius, or the accident of casual for- 
tune ; but has slowly advanced and 
been firmly consolidated during a suc- 
cession of ages, from the combined in- 
fluence of ambition skilfully directed, 
and energy perseveringly applied. It 
received its greatest development from 
the French Revolution. The experi- 
ence acquired and the spgit called 
forth during the contest for existence 
then doubled its power ; and the doud 
which had hitherto overshadowed in 
obscure and gloomy grandeur the 
north of Europe, now emex^ged, like 
the genie in the Eastern fable, an 
armed giant from the stroke of Napo- 
leon. 

2. There is no example in the annals 
of the world of an empire thus slowly 
and steadily advancing to greatness, 
which has not long endured, and left 
indelible traces of its power on the 
pages of history. The probable length 
of life may be anticipated with toler- 
able certainty to national, not less than 
individual existence; it is in the dura- 
tion of growth and adolescence that 
the measure of future maturity and 
decay is to be found. Experience 
proves that this is not a mere fanciful 
analogy, suggested by the obvious re- 
semblance of the growth of communi- 
ties to that of single men, but a fixed 
law of nature — a part of that mysteri- 
ous unity of design which runs through 
every part of creation, and blends to- 
gether the minutest object in the ma- 
terial, with the sublimest combinations 
in the moral world. If we compare 
the winged insect, which, called into 
perfect being with the first rays of 
the summer sun, runs through its bril- 
liant span of existence before his orb 
has set in the west, with the majestic 
growth of the oak, which beholds suc- 
cessive generations of men expire 
under its increasing boughs, and stands 
forth after the lapse of seven centuries 
a still undecayed remnant of olden 
time — we shall have a lively image of 
those ephemeral dynasties which glit- 
ter awhile in the rays of forttme, ** a 
moment bright^ then lost for ever,** 
contrasted with those more durable 
powers — like Rome in ancient, or Bri- 



tain and Russia in modem times — 
which, slowly but steadily advancing 
through a long course of ages, derive 
only additional strength from prosper* 
ous, and increased fortitude from ad- 
verse times. 

3. The extent and fertility of the 
Russian territory are such as to fur- 
nish facilities of increase and elements 
of strength which no other nation in 
the world enjoys. European Russia — 
that is, Russia to the westward of the 
Ural mountains— contains a hundred 
and fifty thousand four hundred square 
maiine leagues, or about one million 
two hundred thousand square geogra- 
phical miles—being ten times the sur- 
face of the British IsUnds, which con- 
tain, including Ireland, one hundred 
and twenty-two thousand. Great part, 
no doubt, of this immense territory 
is covered with forest, or lies so far to 
the north as to be almost unproductive 
of food ; but no ranges of mountains 
or arid deserts intersect the vast ex- 
tent, and almost the whole, excepting 
that which touches the Arctic snows, is 
capable of yielding something for the 
use of man. The boundless steppes 
of the south present inexhaustible 
fields of pasturage, and give birth to 
those nomad tribes, in whose nimier- 
ous and incomparable horsemen the 
chief defence of the empire^ as of all 
oriental states, is to be found. The 
rich arable plains in the heart of the 
empire produce an incalculable quan- 
tity of grain, capable not only of main- 
taining four times its present inhabi- 
tants, but affording a vast surplus for 
exportation by the Dnieper, the Volga, 
and their tributary streams, which 
form so many natui^ outlets into the 
Euxine or other seas ; while the cold 
and shivering plains which stretch to- 
wards Arclumgel and the shores of the 
White Sea, are covered with immense 
forests of oak and fir, furnishing at 
once inexhaustible materials for ship- 
building and supplies of fuel* These 

* The exteutof the forests in the northern 
provinces of Russia is almost inoonoeivable. 
From actual measurement, it appears that, 
in the three governments of Vologda, Arch- 
angel, and Olonitz alone, there are 216,000,000 
acres of pine and fir—being about three times 
the whole sur&oe of the British Islands, 
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ample stores for many generations will 
supersede the necessity of searching in 
the bowels of the earth for the pur- 
poses of warmth or manufactures for 
the inhabitants of the empire. 

4. It is stated by Humboldt— and 
the fact gives us an almost overpower- 
ing idea of the extent of the savannahs 
of the New World — that while one 
end of the pampas of Buenos Ayres is 
charged with the snows of the antarc- 
tic circle, the other is overshadowed 
by the peJm-trees of the tropics. The 
dominions of the Czar, even in Europe, 
afford an example of an extent of al- 
most level surface, stretching over an 
equally broad space of the globe. While, 
in its northern extremities, the cold is 
so intense^ and vegetation in conse- 
quence so stunted, that a birch-tree, 
full grown and of perfect form, can be 
carried in the palm of the hand; in its 
southern latitudes, the vine, the apri- 
cot, and the peach, ripen on the sunny 
slopes of the Crimea, and fields of 
roses, which perfume the air for miles 
around, flower in luxuriant beauty on 
the shores of the Danube. In the 
northern provinces, com withers, pas- 
ture is scanty, and the marshy mea- 
dows yield only a crop of mosses and 
rushes; trees dwindle to shrubs, and 
at last entirely disappear on the sterile 
plains; the plants are stunted, and the 
whole of vegetable nature proclaims 
the vicinity to the pole.* Farther to 
the south, vast forests of pine over- 
spread the surface of the earth; but 
" winter still lingers in the lap of 
spring." Masses of ice in caves, or un- 
der the shade of rocks, diffuse a peren- 
nial chill around; innumerable lakes 
and marshes render the soil cold and 
imfruitful even in the height of sum- 

which contain 77,000,000. In one govern- 
ment alone, there are 47,000,000 acres of 
forest. It appears from H. Hermann's cal- 
culations, that there are in thirty-one govern- 
ments in the north of Bussing 8,195.295 firs 
well adapted for large masts* each being 
above thirty inches in diameter— a numlier 
more than sufficient for a long supply of all 
the fleets in the world— besides 86^869,000 fit 
for building houses. In twenty-two govern- 
ments only, there are 374.804 large oaks, each 
more than twenty-six inches in diameter, 
and 329.570.000 of a smaller aim.— Tram, de 
I'AetuUmUJmpMaUdeStJPOenbourg, viiL 173- 



mer; and the earth, hidden from the 
sun over nineteen -twentieths of its 
surface by the dark shade of the fir, 
can hardly be made to bring scanty 
crops of oats and barley to maturity. 

5. It is only on approaching the lati- 
tude of Moscow that grain crops are 
universal, and the country, as far as 
the eye can reach, exhibits a noble un- 
broken sheet of luxuriant harvests. 
Still farther to the south, immense 
steppes of verdant turf affonl rich pas- 
turage, even to the foot of the Cauca- 
sian snows ; while in the southern 
extremity of the Crimea, along the 
southern front of the Taurida range, 
the climate scarcely differs from the 
opposite shores of Anatolia and Asia 
Minor. Winter is there hardly felt; 
the primrose and the crocus appear 
above the earth in the month of Janu- 
ary, and the oak retains its green fol- 
iage through the whole year. The ever- 
verdant laurel grows beside the olive, 
the fig^ and the date-tree, brought in 
former times to these mountains by 
the Greek colonists; the walnut, the 
peach, the nectarine, and apricot, flour- 
ish in the hanging woods, or rather 
natural gardens, in the valleys; the 
wild vine reaches the tops of the high- 
est trees, and, descending again to the 
ground, forms, with the viburnum, 
festoons and garlands. "High hills, 
masses of rock, streams and cataracts, 
verdant fields and woods, and the sea 
that bounds the landscape, render the 
scene,** says Pallas, " equal to any ima- 
gined or described by the poets. The 
simple life of the good Tartars, their 
cottages cut in the solid rock, and con- 
cealed by the thick foliage of the sur- 
rounding gardens ; the flute of the shep- 
herd, his flocks scattered on solitary 

184 ; and Malts Brun, vi. 682; and Bbbu- 
NBR*s Austia, ii. 81. 

* " Orbis in extremi Jacens desertus arenis 
Fert ubi perpetuas obruta terra nives. 
Non ager hie pomum, non dulces educat 

uvas; 
Non salices rip&, roboia monte virent 
Neve fretum terris laudes magis : BBquor* 

semper 
Ventoram rabie solibusorba tument 
Quocunque aspidas, campi coltore oareu- 

tes, 
Vastaque^ qusB nemo vindicate arra jacent" 
Ovux 
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hills, remind the traveller of the golden 
age. He leaves the people with regret, 
and envies the destiny of mortals igno- 
rant of war, the frauds of trade, and 
luxury accompanied with all its vices." 
6. The productive powers of a coun- 
try of such extent) and so diversified 
in natural advantages, may be consi- 
dered as almost inexhaustible. Russia 
in Europe contains a thirtieth part of 
the terrestrial surface, and numbers 
among its subjects a fifteenth part of 
the human race.* If its European 
territory were peopled as Germany is, 
it would contain 150,000,000 souls; 
if as densely as Great Britain, which, 
considering the great proportion of 
Scotland which is mountain waste, is 
perhaps not beyond the bounds of pos- 
sibility, it would contain 811,000,000.t 
The population of the whole empire, 
in Asia as well as Europe, at present 
(1849) about 64,000,000, adds nearly a 
million of souls annually to its num- 
ber, and doubles in somewhat above 
sixty years.!: Thus, before the year 
1900, Russia will, to all appearance, 
contain 130,000,000 inhabitants; and 
by the year 1950, nearlv 200,000,000 —a 
rateof increasewhich, though it begreat, 
appears by no means incredible, when 
the prodigious extent of fertile land 
still uncultivated is taken into consl 
deration, and the corresponding and 
still more rapid augmentation of the 
Anglo-Saxon race in the savannahs of 
the New World. Nothing more is re- 
quisite to demonstrate the ascendancy 
which these two great families of man- 

* The globe contains 87,000,000 square geo- 
graphical miles of territorial sur&ce, of which 
Russia in Europe alone occupies 1,200,000, or 
about a thirtieth part."— Malts Bbus, tL 
628. 

t In Great BriUuu there are acres : — 
England, . . . 32,840,400 
Wales, . . . 4,752,000 

Scotland, . . 19,788,980 

60,888,830 
of which 22,000,000 are at present waste, and 
13,000,000 irrecoterabHr sa— Portxb's Pro- 
freu iif tJu Nation, L 177. 

t Mr Tooke states that, in his time (1796X 
the population of the empire was doubling in 
forty-nine years. Dupin now stetee it as 
doubling in sixty-seven vears. Probably the 
medium of sixty years u about the truth.— 
Tookk's Ruuia, ii. 146; and Dupih, Tour 
CommereUU de la France, 1. Sfit 



kind have acqitired, or the durable im- 
press which they are destined to com- 
municate to human afiEairs.§ 

7. Dominions so vast, resources so 
boundless, might appear sufficient even 
for the greatest monarchy on earth. 
But, great as they are, they are incon- 
siderable when compared with the ex- 
tent and capabilities of the Asiatic 
possessions of the empire. These 
amount to no less than 5,250,000 square 
miles, or above an eighth part of the 
whole land surface of the globe, and 
are thinly peopled by 11,000,000 of 
souls, being only at the rate of two in- 
habitants to the square mile. Setting 
aside two-thirds of this immense re- 
gion as sterile and unproductive, there 
will remain about 1,700,000 square 
miles capable of being cultivated and 
yieldingf ood to man. If these 1,700,000 
square miles were peopled as Scotland is, 
they would support nearly 200,000,000 
of inhabitants; if as densely as the 
whole British Isles, above 500,000,000, 
or about half the whole present inha- 
bitants of the globe. Without suppos- 
ing that so immense a portion of the 
earth is to be permanently retained 
under one dominion, or that Europe ii 
to be ever threatened with subj ugation 
by a second irruption of barlmrians 
from that great officina gentiunif it is at 
least worth while to contemplate the 
vast room here afforded for the future 
expansion of the species, and interest- 
ing to inquire into the power which, 
even at present, retains the cradles of 
so many future nations under its sway. 

8. From the chilly and desert char- 
acter of more than half its extent, and 
the melancholy associations connected 
with the whole, as the scene of Euro- 
pean exile and suffering, we are apt to 
regard Siberia as a region of perpetual 
night and desolation, incapable of being 
ever converted into the habitation of 
happy and industrious man. But 
though this is doubtless true of a large 
portion of its surface^ yet there are dis- 
tricts of great extent in its southern 

§ The births in Russia are to the whole 
population as 1 to 24 ; in France, as 1 to 44 ; 
Schnitzter estimates the duplication of the 
iuhabitants of Russia as taking place in SO 
years.— Schnitzter's Histoirt inlime de la 
I JZiMfte, i. 23. 
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proYinces, watered by large and navi- 
gable riYers, which equal the finest 
parts of Europe in the fertility of their 
soil, and exceed it in the grandeur and 
sublimity of their Bceneiy. Qreatpart 
of this country is covered with noble 
forests, oompooed of trees of great size, 
and abundantly filled with game, on 
which the inhabitants live in rude 
plenty and lasting contentment. The 
rivers are almost all stored with fish, 
particularly salmon, which is found in 
such quantities, as almost to surfeit 
the inhabitants on their banks, by its 
luscious variety. The stupendous rocks 
which enclose the spacious waters of 
the lake of Baikal, the romantic range 
of the Altai mountains, approaching 
the Alps in elevation and beauty, are 
hardly excelled by the most celebrated 
scenery in Europe. The immense plains 
which stretch to the eastward, along 
the banks of the Amour, are capable 
of containing all the nations of Chris- 
tendom in comfort and affluence. 
Traces are not wanting of a much more 
dense population having formerly inha- 
bited these remote regions than is now 
to be found in them ; but the extreme 
difficulty of crossing the boundless 
steppes by which they are separated 
from the other abodes of man, and the 
circumstance of the greater part of 
their numerous rivers flowing into the 
Frozen Ocean, have hithertp prevented 
the human species from spreading in 
any considerable number into ^ese 
vast reserves of humanity. It is steam 
navigation which is destined to efifect 
the transformation. The river Amour, 
which flows from the mountains of 
Jlongolia into the ocean of Japan, 
by a course twelve hundred miles in 
length, of which nine hundred are na- 
vigable, in a deep channel, shut in on 
either side by precipitous rocks, or 
shaded by noble forests, is the real en- 
trance to eastern Siberia. And though 
the Chinese are still masters of this 
splendid stream, it is as indispensable 
to Asiatic, as the Volga is to European 
Russia ; ere long it must fall under the 
- dominion of the Czar, and constitute 
the principal outlet of his immense 
oriental provinces. 
9. Formidable as the power of Rus- 



sia is, from the vast extent of its ter- 
ritory, and the great and rapidly in- 
creasing number of its subjects, it is 
still more so from the military spirit 
and docile disposition by which they 
are distinguished. The prevailing pas- 
sion of the nation is the love of con- 
quest; and this ardent desire, which 
bums as fiercely in them as democra- 
tic ambition does in the free states of 
western Europe, is the unseen spring 
which both retains them submissive 
under the standards of their chief, 
and impels their accumulated force in 
ceaseless advance over all the adjoin- 
ing states. The energies of the people, 
great as the territoiy they inhabit, are 
rarely wasted in mtei-nal disputes. 
Domestic grievances, how great soever, 
are overlooked in the thirst for f oi*eign 
aggrandisement. In the conquest of the 
world the people hope to find a com- 
pensation, and more than a compensa* 
tion, for all the evils of their interior 
administration. Revolutions of the 
most violent kind have frequently oc- 
curred in the palace, and the order of 
succession, as in all eastern dynasties, 
has been often turned aside by the 
hand of the assassin; but no republi- 
can spirit has ever animated any con- 
siderable part of the population. The 
troops who returned from Paris in 
1815, brought with them a strong ad- 
miration for the institutions of west- 
em Europe; and a large part of the 
officers who led the victorious armies 
of Alexander, were engaged for ten 
years afterwards in a du-k conspiracy, 
which embittered the last days, per- 
haps shortened the life, of that great 
monarch, and convulsed the army and 
the capital on the accession of his suc- 
cessor. But the nation were strangers 
to that political movement; the private 
soldiers who engaged in it were entire- 
ly ignorant alike of i)olitical rights,* 
and the forms by which they are to be 
* At the time of the conspiracy to put Oon- 
BtantiDe on Uie throne, in 1826, whidi Nicho- 
las only stemmed by extraordinary courage 
and presence of mind, the cry of the party in 
t^e army who supported hira was, * * Constan- 
tino and the Constitution 1" Some of the 
soldiers being asked what was meant by the 
''Constitution,** replied, they knew pcrfect- 
Iv well : " It was the new earriagt in which 
the Emperor was to drive." 
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exercised ; and the authority of the 
Czar is still obeyed with undiminished 
oriental servility in every part of his 
vast dominions. 

10. If the belief in the ability of 
one Englishman to fight two French- 
men is generally impressed upon the 
British peasantry, and has not a little 
contributed to the many fields of fame, 
both in ancient and modem times, 
where this result has really taken 
place, it is not less true that every 
Russian is inspired with the convic- 
tion, that his country is one day to 
conquer the world, and that the uni- 
versal belief of this result is one of the 
chief causes of the rapid strides which 
Russia of late yeai-s has made to- 
wards its realisation. The passion 
for conquest, the thirst for aggi'andise- 
menty are among the strongest na- 
tural propensities of the human mind. 
They need neither the schoolmaster 
nor the press for their diffusion; they 
are felt even more strongly in the 
rudest than in the most advanced and 
civilised ages: and have, in almost 
every age, impelled the wave of con- 
quest from the regions of poverty over 
those of opulence. The north is, in 
an especial manner, the seat of this 
devouring ambition, and the fountain 
from whence it floods mankind ; for 
there are to be found at once the 
hardihood which despises danger, the 
penury which pants for riches, and 
the sterility which impels to conquest. 
It is these causes which have so often 
in past times impelled this torrent of 
northern invasion over the abodes of 
southern opulence. 

" Oft o*er tbe tremblingf nations from a&r 
Hath Scy thia poured the living doudof war ; 
And where the tempest burst with sw^py 

gway. 
Their arms» their kings» their gods, were 

roll'd away. 
As oft have issued, host impeUinpr l^ost. 
The blue-eyed myriads from tSie Baltic 

coast: 
The prostrate south to the destroyer yields 
Her boasted titles and her ffolden fields ; 
With grim delight the brood of winter view 
A brighter dav and heaven of azure hue ; 
Scent the new fragrance of the opening rose. 
And quaff the pendant vintage as it growa" 
OaAT. 

The meanest peasant in Russia is 
impressed with the belief that his 



country is ^destined to subdue the 
world; the rudtit nomad of the steppes 
longs for the period when a second 
Timour is to open the gates of Der- 
bend, and let loose upon southern Asia 
the pent-up forces of its northern 
wilds. The fearful strife of 1812, the 
important conquests of 1813 and 1814, 
have added immensely to this natural 
disposition. The march through Qer- 
many, the capture of Paris, the over- 
throw of Napoleon, have spread, on 
grounds whidi can hardly be denied 
to be just, the idea of their invinci- 
bility; while the tales recounted by 
the veteran warriors of the deeds of 
their youth, of the wines of Cham- 
pagne, the fruits of Lyons, the women 
of Paris and Italy, have inspired uni- 
vei'sally that mingled thirst for na- 
tional elevation and individual enjoy- 
ment) which constitute the principal 
elements in the lust of conquest. 

11. The institutions and govern- 
ment of Russia are calculated in an 
extraordinary degree to foster in all 
ranks this ambitious spirit, and turn 
it in a permanent manner to the pur- 
poses of national elevation. Though 
property is hereditary in its descent, 
and titles follow the same destination, 
rank is personal only, and depends en- 
tirely upon military grade or the 
sovereign's employment. Thus, a gene- 
ral of the emperor's creation taJ^es pre- 
cedence of a prince or count by birth; 
and the highest noble, if he has not a 
commission in the army, finds himself 
without either a place or consideration ^ 
in society. Tliis curious combination 
of the European principle of the he- 
reditary descent of honours, with the 
Asiatic maxim that all rank is personal 
only, and flows from t,he gift of or 
office under the monarch, leads, how- 
ever, to hardly any of the embarrass- 
ments in practice which might Ht priori 
be expected. For as the necessity of 
military office to confer personal rank 
is everywhere known, and, from the 
warlike turn of the people, coi-dially 
acquiesced in, it is universally sought 
after, and no one thinks of aspiring to 
any place in society who is not either 
actually, or by the emperor's gift, in 
the imperial army. The necessity oi 
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this real or fictitious military rank 
creates a multiplication of militaxy 
honours and designations, which is 
not a little perplexing to foreigners, 
and sometimes excites a smile even in 
the Bossians themselyes;* but it is 
admirably calculated to foster a war- 
like spirit in the people, and, by keep- 
ing alive the feeling that distinction is 
to be won only by military honours, 
to procure for the nation the reality of 
military success. 

12. In consequence of this univer- 
sality of the military spirit, and all-pre- 
vailing sway of military ambition, the 
whole energies of the nation are, to an 
extent which appears almost incredible 
to one of the democratic states of 
western Europe, absorbed in the pro- 
fession of arms. From the Emperor's 
son to the peasant's child, the career 
of ambition lies in the same channel; 
the same objects of desire inflame and 
animate the heart In the Brst years 
of infancy, the mind of the young 
Csdsarowich is warmed by the recital 
of the exploits of his father's war- 

* " There is another distinction in BiU8ia» 
the frequency of which puzzled ua not a 
little— that olgentraL We had heard several 
people, distinguished neither by warlike 
looks nor dress, spoken of as generals ; some 
of whom were treated by the young offioers 
with very little deference. One proved to 
be the director of a theatre^ who held the 
office by gift of the Emperor, as many do 
who have never been in the army. It is 
lavished in a way which makes it perfectly 
worthless. We heard of an apothecary who 
is a general, and the Empress's accoucheur 
may be lientenant-coloneL A penniless lieu- 
tenant, with his epaulettes on his shoulders, 
will get horses instantly in travelling, when 
a merchant who has thousands must wait 
for hours ; so universal is the respect pud to 
militaiy rank."— Bremxrr'b iZuMio, i. 210, 
211. These are trifles; but they are straws 
which show how the wind sets. 

t " In the interior of the talU Uancke of 
the imperial palace at St Petersburg, on each 
side of the door, were placed two of the finest 
ffrenadiers of the regiment, measuring at 
least six feet two or three inches. When we 
had passed these in the outer hall, to our 
amazement we beheld the two little grand- 
dukes standing as sentinels, and dressed 
with minute exactness as privates of the 
regiment, with their knapsacks, gi-eatoosts, 
and haTi*e8acks, all in marching order. To 
the inexpressible amusement of everybody, 
the Emperor himself then put the little 
princes through the manual and platoon 
exercises, which thoy both did iuoompar- 



riors ; the long series of Russian vic- 
tories is ever present to his mind ; his 
earliest feelingof exultation, his proud- 
est day in life, is when he is first array- 
ed in the mimic garb of the invincible 
grenadiers, who have carried the Mus-. 
covite standards in triumph to Paris, 
Erivan, and Adrianoplcf He grows 
up under the influence of the same 
feelings; the troops salute him, not 
with the title of emperor, but of 
"father;" and his familiar and uni- 
form appellation to them is, not sol- 
diers, but "children.'^l: The empire, 
in the opinion of the Muscovite pea- 
sant, is a vast family, of which the 
Czar is the head ; the chief interest of 
all its members is to enlarge the pos- 
sessions and extend the glory of the 
domestic circle; and their first duty 
to obey the imperial commands, and 
sacrifice themselves or their children, 
when required to the imperial wilL 

13. When such is the tone of mind 
which pervades the palace and the pea- 
santry, it may readily be believed, that 
the spiritof all the intermediate classes, 

ably. The universal delimit, from the oldest 
general to the lowest subaltem of the guards, 
was something I cannot describe." — ^Londok- 
derrt's Tour to Rustia, L 248. The author 
has the satisfiiction of giving an entire con- 
firmation to this statement, if any were 
wanting, from the evidence of his big^hly 
respected firiend. General Tchcffkine, aide- 
de-camp to the Emperor Nicholas, and chief 
of the mining engineers of Russia, who has 
frequently seen the little grand-dukes on 
mimic duty on these interesting oocasions. 

t '* The troops do not salute, but, as eveiv 
division passes, the Emperor hails them with 
the aocustomeid cheer of 'How are you, 
m3f dtUdrenf* To which they reply, in en- 
thusiastic roar, 'We thank you, father.' 
The corps having defiled, the Emperor again 
touches his hat to all the oflBccrs, saying, 
' AAeu, messiouis;' and then, walking ttom 
the regiment, he exclaims, * I am satisfied 
with your zeal and conduct, my children.' 
* Well do better next time^' is then the ciy 
from the battalions; and, in the midst of 
this shout, his imperial mi^esty, accom- 
panied by the little Ofesarowich, moimts his 
open phsBton, and drives off."— Londondbb- 
RY's Travelt in RMsna, i, 224. The first time 
that the author heard these striking expres- 
sions used by the Czar and his troops was at 
Paris in May 1814, when Alexander reviewed 
his Ouards on the road tram the barrier of 
Neuilly to St Cloud. He will never foiget 
the impression whidi these words, repeated 
by thirty thousand voices, in accents of rap- 
turous enthusiasm, produced on his mind. 
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and, in effect, of the whole empire, is 
essentially military, and that their 
energies are almost exclusiyely devoted 
to warlike pursuits. In truth, this ob- 
ject entirely occupies their thoughts, 
and everything else is comparatively 
neglected. Commerce, though flourish- 
ing,* is held in little estimation, and 
is for the most part engrossed by the 
merchants of the English factory. 
Agriculture, though not Jess than in 
the Ataerican states the main source 
of the* national strength, is left to the 
boors, who prosecute it as their fathers 
did before them; and, in consequence, 
make little advance in improved me- 
thods of cultivation. Judicial and 
other civil employments, save diplo- 
macy, are held in utter Obntempt;*)* 
the whole youth of the empire who 
aspire to any station in society, are 
bred for the army. One hundred and 
eighty thousand young men, the flower 
of the population, comprising ten thou- 
sand officers, among whom are found 
almost all its talent and energy, are 
constantly at the public seminaries,!}: 
where military education is taught in 
the very best manner, and the whole 
knowledge communicated is of a kind 

1835. 1886. 

BublM. Babies. 

* Exports of Bamia, 107,033,563 129,601,862 

Imports, . . . 165,686,702 180.918,929 
— LoNo. ii. 145. 

t "Nothing astonishes the Bussian or 
Polish Doblemen so much as seeing the esti- 
mation in which the civil professions, and 
especially the bar, are held in Oreat Britain. 
The judicial profession, and the whole class 
of legal practitioners, are everywhere de- 
spised and wretchedly paid; and, as a na- 
tural consequence, the taking of bribes is all 
but universal." — Bremneb, i. 344, 850. — A 
young Polish nobleman once enei^etically 
expressed to the author how much he had 
been **eflfraytf** when he heard that Sir 
Walter Scott was an avocat; and if these 
pages should fiUl under the eye of any simi- 
lar military youth, he will probably be not 
less horrified at finding the author has been 
bred to the profession of Cicero and De- 
mosthenes. 

t Military pupils at military schools 1896. 

under the Grand-duke Michael, 8,783 

Pupils at Navy .board schools, . 2,224 

Pupils at schools imder Minister- 

at-War, 160,024 



179,981 
— Krdsbkstbbn, 79; and Londonderry, ii. 
158. 



to be available in warlike pursuits. 
Europe has much need to consider 
well how the pressure of sixty millions 
of men, doubling almost every half 
century, directed by the whole talent 
of the nation, educated at such semi- 
naries, is to be averted. And those 
who believe that a pacific era is arising 
— that commerciid interests are to 
rule the world, and one great deluge 
of democracy to overwhelm all other 
institutions, would do well to contem- 
plate the spirit and institutions of this 
state, which now possesses a fourteenth 
of the inhabitants and an eighth part 
of the whole surface of' the globe. 

14. As a natural consequence of this 
warlike spirit^ and of the military in- 
stitutions in the empire, military hon- 
ours, badges, and other insignia, are 
universal, and distributed both to civil 
and military servants, with a profusion 
which to an Englishman appears in- 
judicious, and materially lessens their 
real value as a badge of merit* In 
the midst of these numerous decora- 
tions, however, there is one which 
none can wear but those who have 
really earned it, which cannot by its 
nature be prostituted to unworthy 
objects, and of which the Emperor is 
more proud than of the English order 
of the Garter — the medal given to all 
the soldiers who had served in the 
campaign of 1812. With this excep- 
tion, however, and notwithstanding 
the numerous attempts to create dis- 
tinctions by classes in the orders, they 
appear, at least to an English eye, ex- 
ceedingly common ; and Mettemich 
expressed this feeling with his usual 
felicity, when, on seeing at a Russian 
party the English ambassador enter 
the room in a plain blue coat, amidst 
the galaxy of stars with which he was 
surrounded, he exclaimed — *' Ma foil 
il est bien distingu^ T 

15. The military strength of the em- 
pire is proportioned to its vast physi- 
cal resources, and the strong warlike 
disposition which distinguishes its in- 
habitants. It consists at present, (1840), 
according to the authority of Mar- 
shal Marmont and the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry, who had access to the best 
sources of information, of six corps, or 
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separate annies of the line, ooxnprising 
seyenty-two regiments of infantry, 
twenty-four of light cayalry, ninety 
batteries of foot, and twelve of horse- 
artillery. Each i*egiment of infantry 
contains seven battalions of a thousand 
men each; of which six are always on 
active service, and the seventh at the 
depot in the interior; so that the in- 
fantry of the line musters, at least on 
paper, above five hundred thousand 
men. In addition to this, there are 
twelve regimentsof infantry and twelve 
of cavalry, twelve batteries of foot and 
four of horse-artillery, in the Quards ; 
twelve regiments of grenadiers on toot, 
four on horseback, and seventeen gre- 
nadier batteries. Tliere are also twenty- 
four regiments of heavy reserve cavalry, 
and twelve batteries of reserve horse- 
artillery; and the corps of the Cau- 
casus, of Orenburg, of Siberia, Finland, 
and the interior, which number among 
them no less than a hundred battal- 
ions of a thousand men each, forty 
regiments of horse, and thirty-six bat- 
teries of artillery. Besides these forces, 
the Emperor has at his disposal one 
hundred and forty-six regiments of 
Cossacks, each eight hundred strong, 
of which fifty-six come from the steppes 
of the Don, and are superior to any 
troops in the world for the service of 
light cavalry. If these immense bodies 
of men were complete, they would 
number above eight hundred and fifty 
thousand infantry, and two hundred 
and fifty thousand horse. But the 
ranks are far from being filled up : in- 
numerable officers in every grade have 
ail interest in representing the effec- 
tive force as greater than it really is, 
as they draw pay and rations for the 
whole, and appropriate the allowances 
of the men of straw to themselves ; 
and in no service in the world is the 
difference so considerable between the 
muster-rolls of an army on paper, and 
the real number of sabres and bayo- 
nets it can bring into the field. Still, 
after making every allowance for these 
well-known deficiencies, it is not going 
too far to assert, that Russia, witiiout 
weakening her establishments in the 
fortresses and the interior, can pro- 
duce four hundred thousand infantry, 



one hundred thousand horse, and fifty 
thousand artillerymen, for offensive 
operations beyond her frontier, though 
it would require more than a year to 
bring even the half of this immense 
force to bear on any one point in Eu- 
rope or Asia. 

16. The total revenues of the em- 
pire at this moment do not exceed 
£14,000,000, (one hundred and forty 
millions of florins), and are derived 
from a capitation-tax, to which every 
individual in the empire alike, whether 
serf or free, is subjected; a tax on the 
capital of merchaiits; the crown do- 
mains, which yield a large part of 
the public income, and arising from 
the obrok, or personal duty paid by 
the peasants of the crown, and the 
rent of the lands which they cultivate; 
the customhouse duties ; the tax on 
the sale of heritable property, which 
is rated at five per cent; the duty on 
spirits ; the salt monopoly ; and the 
produce of the imperial mines. It 
may appear surprising how forces so 
immense can be maintained by reve- 
nues so inconsiderable ; but the marvel 
ceases when the extremely small sums 
which suffice for the pay of the troops 
are taken into consideration. Dr John- 
son's celebrated saying, ** that eggs are 
a penny the dozen in the Highlands, 
not because eggs are many, but because 
pence are few," was never more strongly 
exemplified. The cost of a foot-soldier 
for a year in Russia is little more than 
a third of what it is in France, and a 
fifth of his cost in Great Britain;* in 

* Cost of a foot-soldier for a year in the fol- 
lowing ooimtrieB :— Franofc £ s. 
Russia, . . 120 or 4 16 



Austria, . 


. 212 


„ 8 9 


Prussia, . 


. 240 


,. 9 12 


France, 


. 340 


» 13 12 


England, . 


. 588 


„ 21 10 



The magnitude of this disproportion is not 
to be explained alone by the difference in 
the value of money in each of these statoi 
when applied to the purchase of the neces- 
saries of life ; for between some of them, 
especially France and Great Britain, this 
difference is inconsiderable. Kuch more is 
owing to the difference in the habits of en- 
joyment and good living in the working 
classes in the European states ; and in this 
respect the British soldier, as well as citi- 
zen, stands far ahead of all tLie rest* — Hab- 
MONT, Voyages, 1 189, 190. 
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the cavalry and ariillery the difference 
is still more striking. The nominal 
pay of the soldier — ^nearly a ruble (or 
about lB.)a-day — is not inconsiderable; 
but so much of it is intercepted by 
rations and other deductions, some of 
which go to enrich his officers, that he 
has not half a farthing per diem to 
spend on his own comforts — a pittance, 
small as it is, which is nearly double 
what is enjoyed in the sea service. 
The Cossacks receive 8s. 6d. of clear 
pay annually, out of which they are 
obliged to furnish themselves with 
starched neckcloths. As some compen- 
sation, however, for the limited amount 
of his pay, every Russian soldier be- 
comes free on entering the army; and 
he is entitled to his discharge after 
twenty years* service, on which occa- 
sion he receives four or five hundred 
rubles (£16 or £20) to stock a farm as- 
signed to him on the crown domains. 

17. Predial slavery, as all the world 
knows, is general in Russia, excepting 
in the crown domains, and the terri- 
tories of the Cossacks and Malo-Rus- 
sians in the south, where personal 
freedom has been long established. 
This sullen line of demarcation, how- 
ever, is much less strongly marked 
there than in many other countries, 
from the custom which prevails of 
the master allowing the serfs who 
have a turn for commerce or the 
arts, to engage in such lucrative em- 
ployments, and realise their gains 
for themselves, upon paying him a 
certain dbrok, or capitation tax annu- 
ally — a practice which almost lets into 
the industrious slave the blessings of 
freedom. Even to those who remain 
at their pristine occupations of the 
axe and the plough, the bond which 
attaches them to the soil, though 
often felt as galling at one period of 
life, proves a blessing at another. The 
labourers on an estate constitute, 
as they formerly did in the West In- 
dies, the chief part of its value; and 
thus the proprietor is induced to take 
care of his slaves by the same motives 
which prompt him to do so with his 
buildings or cattle. 

18. Relief in sickness, care of orphans, 
maintenance of the maimed, or in old 



age, are important advantages to the 
labouring classes even in the most fa- 
vourable circumstances, and with all 
the facilities for rendering themselves 
independent, which the habits of civil- 
ised life, and the power of accumulat- 
ing and preserving capital arising from 
the interchange of commerce, afford. 
But in rude periods, when these advan- 
tages are unknown, and the means of 
providing during the vigour, for the 
weakness, of life, do not exist, they are 
of inestimable value. The long want 
of such maintenance and care for the 
poor is the true secret of the misery 
of Ireland; it would be a real blessing 
to its inhabitants, in lieu of the desti- 
tution of freedom, to obtain the pro- 
tection of slavery.* Stripes, insults, 
and compulsory labour are no light 
evils; but they are as nothing compar- 
ed to the wasting agonies of famine, 
the violence of ill-directed and ungov- 
ernable passions, which never fail to 
seize upon prematurely emancipated 
man. The servitude and forced indus- 
try of the serf fill up the interval, the 
long and important interval, between 
the roving independence of the savage, 
who lives by the chase or the milk of 
his herds, and the voluntary toil of 
the freeman, around whom artificial 
wants have thrown the unseen but 
riveting chains of civilised life. But 
for its existence, this wide chasm could 

* " I have no hesitation in saying, that 
the condition of the peasantry in Russia is 
for superior to the same cla« in Ireland. 
Provisions are plentiAil, good, and cheap; 
ffood comfortable log-houses are to be seen 
in every village; immense droves of cattle 
are scattered over unlimited pastures ; and 
whole forests of fuel may be had for a trifle. 
With ordinary care and economy the Russian 
peasant may become rich, especiiUly in those 
villages sitiiated between the two capitals. 
In Siberia, scarcely any full-grown man is 
to be found among the convicts who has not 
two or three horses, and as many cattle; 
and they yield him, ftova the price paid for 
their labour at the government prices, a sum 
adequate to the purchase of a pound and a 
half of meat and three of bread daily, in 
addition to the produce of the land allotted 
to the convicts."— CocHRANB's Travdt in 
Rtusia and Siberia, i. 79, and 190. It would 
be a happv day for the Irish peosantiy, the 
slaves of their own heedless and savage pas- 
sions, could they exchange places with the 
Siberian convicts, subjected to the less griev- 
ous yoke of punishment and despotism. 
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never haVe been passed; for man will 
never labour voluntarily till he has 
acquired the habits and desires of an 
advanced stage in society; and those 
habits, when generally pervading the 
community, can exist only from the 
effect of previous centuries of forced 
labour. 

19. The army is kept up by a com- 
pulsory levy of so many per nundred 
or thousand, raised by government un- 
der the authority of an imperial ukase. 
In general, five in a thousand is the 
annual quota which is required ; but on 
pressing occasions, two or three per 
hundred are demanded ; and on occa- 
sion of the French advance to Moscow, 
ten in the latter number were volun- 
tarily voted by the Russian nobles. 
Each proprietor is obliged, in addition 
to the man, to furnish his outfit to gov- 
ernment, amounting to thirty -three 
nibles (£1, 5s. lOd). The day of draw- 
ing the men on the several estates is 
one of universal mourning and lamen- 
tation. The conscript leaves his pater- 
nal home with scarce a hope of ever 
seeing it again : his mother and sisters 
make theairresound with their shrieks ; 
chains are often necessary to secure his 
appearance at the appointed place of 
muster; and his companions accom- 
pany him in tears for miles on the road 
to his destination. In this, however, 
as in other cases, where a separation 
from old habits is induced by irresist- 
ible necessity, the human mind ere long 
bends to the force of circumstances. 
With his military dress and the first 
use of arms, the young soldier puts 
off the recollection of former days; a 
new career of ambition, fresh rewards, 
hitherto unknown desires, stimulate 
his mind; he feels the dignity of a 
freeman, the elevation of a superior 
profession, and not unfrequently the 
most painful moment in life is after- 
wards found to have been the nativity 
of a more elevated state of existence. 
In one instance only, the natural feel- 
ings of grief at the separation of the 
young conscript from all who are dear 
to him, were overcome by a still holier 
feeling. When the regiments were 
raised in pursuance of the great levy 
which followed the French advance to 



Moscow, tears were shed in abundance 
when those on whom the lot had fallen 
took their departure; but they were 
tears of joy and exultation upon the 
part of their relatives, not of sorrow; 
and the only houses in which real grief 
was felt^ were those whose sons were 
not called on to join their comrades in 
the sacred duty of defending their 
country. 

20. Vast as are the military resources 
which this system of regular conscrip- 
tion, in a country so immense, and con- 
taining a population so rapidly increas- 
ing, places at the disposal of the Rus- 
sian emperor, they foim by no means 
the whole of those on which he has to 
rely. Whole nations of soldiers are 
contained in the Muscovite dominions, 
and are ever ready to start into activ- 
ity at a signal from the Czar. The 
MILITABT COLONIES Constitute an im- 
portant and rapidly increasing part of 
the imperial possessions, and furnish 
no smalladdition to the warlikestrength 
of the empire. They owe their origin 
to the Emperor Alexander, who, being 
struck with the advantages which simi- 
lar establishments on the frontiers of 
Transylvania had long afforded to the 
Austrians in warding off the incursions 
of the Mussulman horse, resolved in 
1817 to establish them on a great scale 
in different parts of his dominiona* 
The same system was extended and en- 
larged tmder the guidance of the able 
General De Witt, in the southern pro- 
vinces, in 1821. Several divisions of 
cavalry were colonised in this manner; 
and a floating population of seventy 
thousand wandering tribes was located 
on the districts allotted to them, to 
furnish recruits for the troops. The 
holders of these lands, which they re- 
ceive from the crown, are bound, as 
the only payment they make for them, 
to lodge and maintain a soldier; and 
to labour for forty -four days in the 
year for the public works in progress 
m the country. There are already in 
the military colonies twelve thousand 
men, constantly ready and equipped, 

* See for the Austrian frontier military 
colonies, Habhomt's Voyagu, i. 226, 228; 
Walsh's CmttantinopU, 287; and Clarke's 
Traveli. 
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as a depot for the twenty regiments 
which are distributed in this manner; 
and the warlike spiritof the youth from 
whom the recruits are furnished, is 
perpetually kept alive by the recital of 
glories, perils, and plunder, which they 
hear from the veterans who are settled 
on the lands. The military spirit thus 
comes to animate the entire population : 
the esprit de corps is felt not by regi- 
ment8alone,but bythe whole flourishing 
colony by whom they are surrounded. 
As the experiment has met with entire 
success, and there is no limit to the ex- 
tent of waste land which may be ap- 
propriated in the Muscovite dominions 
to Uiese purposes, it is difficult to see 
any bounds to the addition which may 
thus be made to the power of the Czar, 
by a system which superadds to the 
militaiy tenure of the feudal ages the 
regular oi^ganisation and powerful con- 
trol of modem governments 

21. The Cossacks are another race 
of colonised warriors, who all hold their 
lands bymilitarytenure,and are bound, 
when occasion requires, to furnish 
the whole male population capable of 
bearing arms for the service of the 
state. Those of the Don inhabit a ter- 
ritory of immense extent: it spreads 
over no less than 57,600 square geo- 
graphical miles in extent — a surface 
nearly two-thirds of that of the whole 
British Islands, and incomparably more 
level and fertile. Some part of it is as 
fruitful as the Ukraine, and it is all 
destitute of hills. But a considerable 
portion, though covered with a velvet 
carpet of turf, is probably destined to 
remain for ever, from the want of rivers 
or brooks, inhabited only by nomad 
herdsmen. Unlike the peasants of the 
greater part of Russia, th& people of 
this district are entirely relieved from 
the fetters of servitude. ** Free as a 
Cossack" is a common proverb through 
all the south of the Muscovite domin- 
ions. Their political privileges, even 
in the midst of the Russian empiro, 
apiM^oach to those of democratic equal- 
ity; and the active roving habits of 
the race are strongly exemplified even 
in those ciroumstances where they are 
fixed in one situation, and permanently 
engaged in the labours of agriculture. 



Though their industiy there is very 
conspicuous, the villages clean and 
thriving, the houses white and com- 
fortable, and the produce of their fish- 
eries on the Don very considerable,* 
yet the dispositions of the people are 
still those of their Scythian forefathers. 
Horses comprise their chief, often their 
only luxury; equestrian races or games 
their great delight; five hundi-ed or 
a thousand staUious constitute the 
studs of the great, three or four are pos- 
sessed by the poor ; boundless pastures 
furnish to all the means of ample sub- 
sistence: and all are alike ready, at 
the call of their beloved hetman, to 
follow his fortunes to the scenes of 
European plunder or glory. 

22. Under a pure and cloudless 
heavdn are spread out the boundless 
steppes of the Ukraine, of which it was 
long ago said that "the sky is ever 
serene, and storms and hurricanes are 
imknown." One who has been accus- 
tomed to the gloomy forests, dark 
clouds, sterile lands and marshes, of 
the north of Russia, can hardly figure 
to himself the boundless fields waving 
with com, the valleys strewed with the 
fresh down of blooming vegetation, the 
meadows whose luxuriant covering con- 
ceals from the eye the waters of the 
streams. Still less can the habitations 
of the people in the northern part of 
the Muscovite dominions, convey an 
idea of the cottages in the Ukraine, 
builtof carved treescovered with white- 
washed clay, with smooth polished 
earthen floors. The dirty peasant of 
Qreat Russia, with his long tangled 
hair, bespeaks the Tartar rule ; while 
the villager of the north, with his clear 
blue eyes and light brown hair, attests 
the Sclavonian blood. But in the Uk- 
raine, the serious reflecting counte- 
nance of the man, his tall figure, half- 
shaven head, long mustaches, and 
abrupt speech, discover the mingled 
descent of the ancient Russian and 
savage Asiatic. His dress bears marks 
of the Lithuanian and Polish rule of 

* The export of fish and caviare fh>m the 
country of the Don Ooseacks is no less than 
500,000 rubles, or about £25,000 annually : a 
sum equivalent to at least £100,000 a-year in 
this country.--- Malts Bsun, vi 402. 
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four centuries. Re u slow, taciturn, 
and of few words ; but shrewd, intel- 
ligent, and rigorous in the observance 
of promises, both given and received. 
While the one lives entirely in the 
present, the other dwells chiefly on the 
past. Remind the Cossack of his f or- 
merglorieSfhis recent historical achieve- 
ments, and you have found the pass- 
port to his heart : his countenance will 
brighten, his eye kindle; you will hear 
the song of the steppe, and be aston- 
ished at the cheerfulness of his disposi- 
tion. 

23. The origin of this singular people 
accounts in a considerable degree for 
their peculiar character. Nature and 
man have stamped an impress upon 
their minds which can never be effoced. 
Placed on the frontiers of Euroite and 
Asia, they have always dwelt in the 
plains which, from the earliest ages, 
have been the highway by which Scy- 
thian violence passed on to civilised 
plunder. Amidst tombs which, rising 
on either hand, far through the bound- 
less wastes, marked the blood-stained 
passage of the multitudinous nations 
whose names, as Chateaubriand has 
said, " are known only to God ;" amidst 
walls raised by unknown hands, and 
cemeteries whitening with the bones of 
Russians, Hungarians, Lithuanians, and 
Poles, the Tartars still discerned the 
tracks which led from their far-distant 
steppes to the seat of civilised man. 
Flights of rapacious birds announced 
their approach, and themoumful omen 
was confirmed by the glowing sky that 
reddened as their torches consumed 
the villages. The barbarian hordes, 
in their sudden attacks, overpowered 
the inhabitants, and seized the fruits 
of their toil before the warlike pro- 
prietors could assemble from their cas- 
tles for their defence. Prompt in ag- 
gression, prompter still in flight, they 
dragged into captivity the youth of 
both sexes, driving off the herds, and 
leaving behind them only the silence 
of ashes and the corpses of the slain. 
Notwithstanding this ceaseless havoc, 
the population still sprang up afresh 
upon that beautiful soil; cut up, as it 
was, says a Sclavonian poet, '* by the 
ti-amp vf horses, fertilised by human 



blood, and white with bones — ^where 
sorrow grew abundantly." 

24. It was amidst the misery and 
from the effects of this constant devas- 
tation, which continued for several cen- 
turies, that the Cossack nation took 
its rise. Two comers of land, over- 
looked in the great streams of conquest 
to the south-west, remained as places 
of refuge for the fugitives — one beyond 
the Don, on the plains stretching to the 
Sea of Azof, and the other beyond the 
islands of the Dnieper, towards the 
Black Sea. They formed the cradle of 
this singular people, as the Lagunse of 
the Po were, from a similar cause and 
at the same period, of the Venetian 
Republic. About sixty miles below 
Kiev, the Dnieper forms a variety of 
islands, upwards of seventy in number. 
The banks of the river, here fringed 
with wood, there steep or marshy — 
the deep caverns in the rocky islands, 
concealed by spreading trees or tangled 
thorn-bushes, offered a favourable place 
of refuge, when the open countiy was 
overrun by the barbarians. At the 
epoch of the first general invasion of 
the Tartars, and again during the Li- 
thuanian wars, many persons found 
shelter here ; and their number was 
subsequently increased by the arrival 
of adventurers, guided by necessity or 
the love of change; by deserters from 
the Lithuanian, PoUsh, Hungarian, and 
Wallachian ranks; by fugitives from 
Tartar bondage; or by serfs escaping 
from the oppression of their lords. 
The motley crew was at first held toge- 
ther, and prevented from overstepping 
its limits, by a rule enforcing, during 
the common calamity, celibacy, fishing, 
and hard labour. Gradually, as the 
danger rolled away, these restrictions 
were forgotten, and they ventured upon 
secret excursions to the neighbouring 
plains, which, by degrees, extended 
down the Dnieper, and along the shores 
of the Black Sea, to the very walls of 
Constantinople. In more peaceable 
times, they spread over the adjoining 
plains, fed vast flocks on the steppes, 
and cultivated the earth; and there, in 
huts built of clay, they led a rude life, 
mindful only of the subsistence of the 
moment. ^ But they retained the char' 
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acter imprinted on them by their on 
gin, their necessities, and their situa- 
tion. Fishing in the Don and the Dnie- 
per ever remained, and still continues, 
a favourite occupation of the people, 
and a principal source of their wealth; 
the necessity of flight to existence was 
constantly felt; and the nation, true 
to its origin, still looked for its riches 
in prosperity, its refuge in adversity, 
to the swiftness of its steeds. ** Let 
the flame of invasion," said they, " con- 
sume our huts : in a week we will 
plant new hedges, fill up our ditches 
with earth, cover our thorns with reeds 
— soon others shall arise. Sooner shall 
the foe be wearied with destruction 
than we with restoration." 

25. Independence, amidst a world of 
serfs, gave charms to this precarious 
existence ; freedom sweetened the toils 
and lightened the dangers of these un- 
fettered rovers. Their own industry, 
the spoils of others, brought them 
plenty : mounted on swift chargers, 
free as the wind of the steppes, they 
enjoyed their liberty; and generations 
grew up amidst the clashing of swords 
and the song of battle. Singing the 
airs of his native wilds, the Cossack of 
former days left his home on an expe- 
dition to Azof, Sinope, or Constantino- 
ple; a beautiful captive often became 
his wife, the richest stuffs his attire, 
his enemies' best weapons his arms. 
He returned home with his trophies, 
distributed his spoils, and took no care 
for the morrow: but the trophies of 
his prowess were religiously preserved; 
his children played with his sword, or 
arrayed themselves in the panoply of 
his enemies. These habits still con- 
tinue, though the objects and scene of 
his warfare are changed ; and the Cos- 
sack youth point to the cuirasses of 
the French horsemen, or the standards 
of the Imperial Guard preserved in 
their churches; and honour these prizes 
of recent valour, as their ancestors did 
the trophies of Trebizond or the spoils 
of Constantinople. 

26. Nearly the whole Cossacks of the 
Don, capable of bearing arms, attended 
the standard of Platoff to the neigh- 
bourhood of Moscow, and by their inde- 

▼01*. IX. i 



fatigable activity as light horse, mainly 
contributed to the astonishing results 
of the campaign. Nothing now arrests 
so certainly the volatile youth of the 
plains of the Don as the recital, by the 
old warriors, of their exploits on the 
fields of Germany and France, their 
tales of the marvels of Paris, of the 
wines and the women of the south. 
The shining armour of the cuirassiers 
of the Imperial Guard, the trophies of 
the hard-fought field of Eylau, [ante, 
Chap. xuv. § 67]; the eagles and stan- 
dards which were won amidst the can- 
nonade of Leipsio, hang, the objects of 
universal veneration, in the church of 
Tcherkask, the principal town of their 
country. And though their institu- 
tions are so free as almost to rival the 
ruinous democratic constitution of Po- 
land, the turbulence of pastoral repub- 
licanism is gradually yielding to the 
seductions and the address of the im- 
perial court; and on all important 
occasions it is efifectually drowned in 
the indelible passion for warfare and 
plunder. 

27. Above a hundred thousand Cos- 
sacks, distributed in one hundred and 
sixty -four regiments, are now to be 
found in the Muscovite armies; their 
physical force, and the vast influence 
which they exerted in the later years 
of the war, render them an object of 
serious importance and interest to all 
the European states. The word ** Cos- 
sack" means a volunteer, or free partli 
san; their whole service is voluntary; 
one of their most highly valued privi- 
leges is, that they cannot be chained, 
when enrolled and on the march to 
the military stations, as the other con- 
scripts of Russia are, when they provd 
refractory. They hold their lands by 
military tenure ; and, by the terms of 
it, every individual is obliged to serve 
four years in the Russian armies, and 
this they do in time of peace for a mere- 
ly nominal pay. This service is to them 
rather an amusement and delight than 
a duty. Trained from early childhood 
to the use of the lance and sword; fa- 
miliarised to the management of the 
small but active horse, which can un- 
dergo almost any fatigue, and seldom 
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falls even id tlie roaghest oouniry, the 
young Cosaack joyfully mountB the 
playfellow and companion of hia boy- 
hood, and wends hia way, exulting^ to 
the unknown but oft-imagined ecenea 
of distant plunder. At home he is 
kind, gentle, and domestic in hisbabits ; 
but when called to foreign waifare, he 
assumes at onoe the f eroeious habits 
of his Scythian aoeesiors. Pillage is 
their principal object^ and the whole 
produce of their marauding which will 
admit of being carried* is stowed away 
below the saddla; so that» alter along 
campaign, they ait fully a foot above 
the backs of thetrhorseik Th^ seldom, 
in former wars, gave quarter; but in 
the campaign of X812, and the subse- 
quent years, Alexander promised them 
a ducat for every French prisoner they 
brought in« whicSi soon prodaceda plen- 
tiful hmrvest of captives. 

28. Like other Asiatic horsemen, to 
whom they belong by descent, if not 
by birth, the Cossacks do not attack 
in a close body like the European cava- 
liers, but in a sioarm, or loose charge, 
where each mMi selects his individual 
antagonist; and, with a loud hou/rra, 
they bear furiously down upon their 
opponents. lu the course of the war 
in Germany, however, in 1813, they 
came to act in a more reg^ular and sys- 
tematic manner; and both then, and 
in the campaign in the following spring 
in France, frequently and successfully 
charged squares, and performed all the 
duties of regular cavalry. But it is 
chiefly in the service ox light troops 
that the Cossacks are seen to advaur 
tage, and then their services are invalu- 
able. Never had an army such eyes as 
they furnish; none ever possessed a 
host capable of drawing such a sereen 
before the observation of the enemy. 
Mounted on their hardy little horses, 
they have frequently been known to 
travel a hundred miles in twenty-four 
hours, loaded with arms and plunder ; 
and, in their heaviest marching order, 
they plunge into rivers, thread mo- 
rasses, explore thickets, and cross the 
most fearful deserts, whether parched 
by the heats of summer or charged 
with the snows of winter. Ko army 
with the Cossacks in its front need fear 



a surprise; none with them heading 
the pursuit of it can be secure against 
one. Their velocity, activity, and cour- 
age, render them peculiarly dangerous 
to a retreating, often fatal to a flying 
enemy. When the rear-guard halts, 
and a respectable force collects to op- 
pose their incursions, they never hazard 
an attack, but fly without hesitation, 
like the Parthians of old, till a more 
favourable opportunity of renewing the 
pursuit occurs; and when the enemy 
again retires, they press upon his re- 
treating columns, inundate the country 
on all sides of his line of march, and 
are frequently to be seen a hundred 
miles in advance of the main body of 
the pursuing force. 

29. The naval power of Russia, 
though far from being inconsiderable, 
and now an object of well-founded and 
serious alarm to Qreat Britain, is not 
the direction which the national spirit 
naturally takes, nor that from which 
durable danger to other states is pro- 
bably to be ap[Nrehended. At present^ 
the Emperor Nicholas has thirty ships 
of the line and twenty-two powerful 
frigates at Cronstadt; besides sixteen 
of the line and twelve frigates in the 
Black Sea. It has been maintained 
nearly at that level for the last thirty 
years; and what renders it peculiarly 
formidable to England i^ that this 
large force is not distracted by the de- 
fence of any colonies or distant posses- 
sions ; that it is kept constantly on the 
war establishment, and with stores and 
provisions on board ready for imme- 
diate operations ; that the Baltic fleet in 
summer manoeuvres for some months 
with thirty thousand men on board; 
that, though extremely deficient in 
nautical skill, the Russians are admir- 
ably trained to the practice of gun- 
nery, and stand with devoted resolu- 
tion to their pieces alike in naval as 
military war;* and that, under pro- 
tection of the bastions of Crunstadt, 
and the castles of the Dardanelles, 
they possess alike in the north and the 
south impregnable places of refuge. 

80. Still, though the danger to Eng- 
land is doubtless great while such a 

* "Lay yourself alongside a Frenchman; 
but outmanceuTre a RuMiao.'* — Nsuov. 
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force lies within a fortnight's sail of 
London, with hardly any fleet at the 
disposal of the British government to 
protect the English shores,* it is evi- 
dent that it is not from the naval power 
of Russia that the liberties of Europe 
are permanently to be endangered. 
The spirit of the nation is essentially 
military: territorial conquest, not com- 
mercial extension or distant colonisa- 
tion, is her destined path. The des- 
potic nature of the government, the 
closing of the Baltic by ice during half 
the year, and of the Euzine by the 
gates of the Dardanelles during the 
whole, are alike inconsistent with naval 
greatness. If England were animated 
with her ancient national spirit, and her 
government were of sufficient strength 
to direct a part of her vast maritime 
resources into the public service, she 
might behold with contempt the play- 
thing of the Czar performing its mimic 
evolutions on the Baltic In the words 
of Demosthenes to the Athenian peo- 
ple, to whose situation in regard to 
Philip that of Britain to Russia in these 
times bears a striking, even a fearful 
resemblance — ''It is your weakness 
which is his strength ; and he owes his 
present increase of power infinitely 
more to your indolence than to his 
own exertions." 

81. There is one remarkable peculi- 
arity of the Russian empire, which, to 
the people of the British Isles, is a sub- 
ject of peculiar interest and impor- 
tance. Rich as her territories are in 
agricultural productions, there is one 
mineral, without which she can never 
attain to manufacturing greatness, 
which is almost altogether wanting. 
Coal is scarcely to be found to the west 
of the Ural mountains ; at least, where 
it is discovered, it exists in such incon- 
siderable strata as to be not worth 
working. The lid of the box in which 
this valuable mineral is found in the 
British Islands is there ; the bottom, 
of red sandstone, is there also; but 
the intermediate seams of coal and iron- 

• ** It is a mistake to say that Oreat Bri- 
tain is utterly unprotected. She has three 
i^ips of the line^ and three guard-ehips afloat, 
to protect the shores of England." — Speech of 
Sir CHART.KS Adam, Lord of the Admiralty^ 
Houte qf Cvttmont, March 8, 1839. FarL Deb. 



stone are very rarely found.t The 
latter occurs indeed in some places, 
and at Toula extensive ironworks exist 
for the internal supply of the empire ; 
but without coal she can never com- 
pete, in the supply of great manufac- 
tories, with countries where fuel is 
supplied from the spontaneous bounty 
of nocture in the mineral regions of the 
earth. Thus the destinies of England 
and Russia are as clearly traced out by 
the hand of nature, in the physicid 
peculiarities of the two countries, as 
they are in the moral character and 
disposition of their respective inhabi- 
tants. 

32. They are obviously intended for 
greatness in different lines; they are 
calculated to grow with each other^s 
growth, and strengthen with their 
strength. The world is large enough 
for both ; and each will discharge its 
duty, and perform its mission best, by 
avoiding interference with the path of 
the other. Destitute of coal, and scan- 
tily supplied with ironstone — ^with its 
principal harbours blocked up half 
the year by ice, and the greater part 
of its population far removed from the 
ocean in the midst of vast agricultural 
or pastoral plains — the people of Rus- 
sia are as manifestly disqualified from 
attaining commercial or manufacturing 
greatness, asthey are calculatedby their 
vast numbers, enduring valour, and sub- 
missive obedience to their chiefs, to 
attain the summit of military power. 
Abounding with coal, richly endowed 
with ironstone, encircled by the storms 
of the German and Atlantic oceans, 
placed midway between European civil- 
isation and American increase, Great 
Britain is as clearly marked out by na- 
ture to be the workshop of the world, 
as she is evidently fitted, by the indus- 
trious habits, active character, and in- 
dependent spirit of her inhabitants, to 
perform the great work of maritime 
colonisation throughout the globe. 

38. Justice is venal throughout the 
whole Muscovite, as in all oriental do- 

t This important fact I had tram my high- 
ly valued friend Sir Roderick Murchison, 
President of the Oeological Society of Lon- 
don, whose recent travels in Russia have 
elicited so much valuable information in re- 
gard to the mineral riches of that empire. 
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minions. The judges are numerous, 
and abundant means of appeal, osten- 
sibly calculated to dieck injustice, are 
provided. But the one thing needful 
is generally wanting — a conscientious 
spirit^ strict discharge of duty on the 
bench, and public respect for their 
functions. This is the natural conse- 
quence of the military spirit of the 
people, and the almost exclusive du'ec- 
tion of the national resources to war- 
like preparations. The salaries of the 
judges of all grades are so miserably 
snudl, that they are driven almost by 
necessity to eke them out by presents 
from the suitors; and so low does the 
judicial office stand in common estima- 
tion, that this is considered at once 
natural and unavoidable in such func- 
tionaries. Nothing surprises the Rus- 
sians so much as to find that it does 
not equally stain the English ermine. 
An equal and impartial administration 
of justice is the appropriate and pecu- 
liar blessing of a free government; it 
can neither exist in a despotic mon- 
archy nor a democratic republic; for, 
in the first case, there is nothing to 
counterbalance the f rovms of the sove- 
reign — ^in the second, to withstand the 
passions of the people. 

84. But, for the same reason, the 
Russian monarchy is, in the general 
case, greatly superior to the British in 
external negotiation; and tlie diplo- 
macy of the cabinet of St James's or the 
Tuileries has seldom proved a match 
for that of St Petersburg. This is the 
obvious result alike of the independ- 
ence of the government of popular con- 
trol, the strong ambitious spirit by 
which the nation is animated, and the 
■concentration of nearly the whole of 
its civil talent in this one department. 
No seats in parliament are there to be 
won, no votes in the peers secured, by 
promoting titled frivolity or influen- 
tial imbecility over the head of uncon- 
nected talent or diplomatic address. 
The cabinet feels that territorial ag- 
grandisement is the principal bulwark 
of the throne, and that a reign which 
steps from acquisition to acquisition is 
never likely to feel the want of popu- 
larity. The nobles, aware of the abso- 
lute necessity of abilities tosecure these 



advantages, overlook the elevation of 
merits even from the humblest rank% 
to situations where they may thus ad- 
vance the national fortunes. It iff the 
constant practice of the imperial mini- 
sters to promote young men of dis- 
tin|[uished talent from the military 
or ecclesiastical schools into the civil 
offices ; and as almost the whole youth 
of the empire who receive any educa- 
tion are to be found at one or other of 
these seminaries, and their number ex- 
ceeds two hundred thousand, it is not 
surprising that a vast mass of talent is 
thus brought to bear upon the desti- 
nies of the state. The example of Ma- 
ria Theresa, whose discerning eye dis- 
covered a future Thugut in the clever 
answers of a boy of fourteen in a pub- 
lic hospital at Vienna, has found many 
imitators in the Muscovite rulers; and 
in the search of talent they are limited 
to no localities, and willingly draw di- 
plomatic ability from foreign states, or 
even from the ranks of their enemies. 
86. It is the comparatively unre- 
stricted power of doing this which con- 
stitutes one great source of thestrength 
of absolute monarchies : it is the ne- 
cessity of sacrificing talent to influence, 
in orcUnary times, in almost every de- 
partment of the state, which is the chief 
cause of the acknowledged inferiority 
of the public servants, whether civil or 
militaiy, in constitutional monarchies. 
Bui, for the same reason, the rulers of 
a free government, when public danger 
or the necessities of the times have 
compelled thefn to overlook the ordi- 
nary sources of influence, and seek for 
talent wherever it is to be found, have 
an incomparably wider field to searcby 
and, in general, will in the end bring a 
greater and more widespread, mass of 
talent to sustain the national fortunes. 
In the first case, the foresight and 
enex^ of government supply Uie want 
of vigour and animation in the inferior 
ranks of society ; in the latter, the abil- 
ity and information of the middle and 
lower classes compensate, in the end, 
the weakness and vacillation of govern- 
ment. In the first instance, the gov- 
ernment forces greatness upon the peo- 
ple ; in the latter, the people force 
greatness upon thegovemment. Hence 
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the despotic state will be generally suc- 
cessful in the outset of a contest; but 
the democratic community, if it with- 
stands the shock, is more likely to prove 
victorious in the end; and hence a na- 
tion which, like the Roman in aneieint, 
or the British in India in modem times, 
unites the foresight of patrician direc- 
tion with the vigour of democratic exe- 
cution, can hardly fail, at least for a 
time, to obtain the empire of the world. 
86. But while the steady persever- 
ing policy of the imperial cabinet, join- 
ed ta the remarkable succession of able 
sovereigns who, from the time of Peter 
the Greats have swayed the Russian 
sceptre, has hitherto at least drawn 
forth talent in a surprising manner, 
both in the civil and military career, 
from the inferior ranks in the state; 
yeta latent, but almost incurable source 
of weakness is to be found in the all 
but universal corruption which per- 
vades inferior functionaries in every 
part of the empire. Doubtless there 
are some exceptions even in humble 
stations ; and in the dignified situa- 
tions of governors of provinces or for- 
tresses, or high commands in the army, 
many of the most upright, patriotic, 
and honourable men in Europe are to 
be found. But these are the excep- 
tions, not the rule. Generally speak- 
ing, corruption is universal in all but 
the higher offices of government, and 
even among them it is far from being 
unusuaL The vast extent of the em- 
pire; the helpless condition and igno- 
rance of the great majority of its inha- 
bitants; the habits of abject submis- 
sion to authority which they have im- 
bibed from their religion, or derived 
from their eastern origin; the vicere- 
gal pomp in which the governors of 
the principal provinces live ; the dis- 
tance of their governments from the 
central power; and the boundless au- 
thority which they enjoy — all conspire 
to render abuses easy, detection diffi- 
cult, and punishment dangerous. The 
salaries enjoyed by the persons in au- 
thority are in general small, and their 
expenses considerable; it is perfectly 
understood, what is almost unive»ally 
practised, that they make up the dif- 
ference in perquisites, presents, or fees, 



which soon degenerate into absolute 
corruption. The denunciation of crime 
is often followed by the discovery and 
punishment of the criminal, seldom by 
restitution or redress : the official rob- 
ber comes in place of the private depre- 
dator, and the last state of the injured 
party is often worse than the first.* 

87. In every coimtry, however, ex- 
cept the most degraded, and those bor- 
dering on immediate ruin, there is, 
practically speaking, some check on the 
abuses of government. This check, 
which in Turkey was long found in 
the religious sway of the ulema, or the 
armed terrors of the janissaries, -who, 
though no small abuse themselves, were 
the chief restraint on abuses in others, 
has hithei*to in Russia been found in 
the unwearied activity, moral courage, 
and impartial severity of the emperors* 
A secret police is established through 
all parts of the Muscovite dominions. 
They are to Russia what the Lion's 
Mouth was to Venice, and, in a certain 
degree, supply the want of that perpe- 
tual check upon all but democratic cor- 
ruption which the unfettered press of 
free countries occasions. The members 
of this police are known to every one, 
and are, in an especial manner, an ob- 
ject of apprehension to persons in au- 
thority. They collect information, re- 
ceive secret complaints, accumulate evi- 
dence, and are in constant correspond- 
ence with the emperor, by whom the 
stroke of justice is to be dealt out. 
When a victim is selected against whom 
the evidence is clear, and whose enor- 
mities loudly call for public example, 
an order suddenly arrives for his seiz- 
ure, degradation from office, and dis- 
missal to Siberia. If he is of so high- 
rank or station as to render such pun- 
ishment difficult or dangerous to sub- 
ordinate functionaries, the emperor 
himself sets out in his britchska, tra- 
vels post, with almost railway speed, a 

* Information as to crimes is often avoid- 
ed from its only superadding the vexation of 
a prosecution, to no purpose, to the loss al- 
ready sustained. It is seldom that stolen 
property, though often recovered, reaches . 
the private sufferer. The head of the police 
at Odessa, on a saLiry of £250 a-year, makes 
£3000. — 8TaAT>t:'B0ennanyandRiima%nlS39'9f 
386-389 ; Brbmnkb, i 46. 
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distance of a t]i<ramid miles; callathe 
delinquent out at the head of hia troops ; 
and not unfreqnenily the terrible ex- 
amine is exhibited of a goremor, hold- 
ing almost royal dignity and authority, 
being seised tmexpectedly when sur- 
rounded by his soldiers, his epaul- 
ettes torn from his shoulders, his head 
shaven, and himself sent of^ in the dress 
of a convict, to the fortresses of Poland 
or the mines of Siberia. Alexander, 
notwithstanding his natural gentleness 
of disposition, and, still more, the ]»«- 
sent Emperor Nicholas, whose moral 
courage no dangers can daunt, have 
been particularly remarkable for the 
vigour, celerity, and impartiality, with 
which they exercise this awful but ne- 
cessary attribute of sovereignty. 

88. This system, however, though it 
may and does establish an important 
check, at least upon the higher class of 
functionaries, when carried int» execu- 
tion by the justice of an Alexander or 
the energy of a Nicholas^ who do not 
hesitate to travel from one end of the 
empire to the other, to inflict punish- 
mentonapowerfuldelinquent^sattend- 
ed with obvious hazard and liability to 
abuse. Personal, and^ still more, moral 
courage cannot always be reckoned 
upon on the throne ; the dissolute days 
of the Empress Elizabeth may return, 
and the functionaries of the empire 
may be delivered over to impunity or 
connivance, to enable a voluptuous 
monarch to enjoy undisturbed the 
pleasures of the court or the seraglio 
at St Petersbuig. It is impossible to 
contemplate without shuddering the 
probable condition of the empire if 
such a state of things should arise ~if 
a modem Sejanus were to wield the 
powers of the secret police, only to de- 
nounce the virtuous or induce the con- 
fiscation of the wealthy ; if the numer- 
ous spies throughout the Muscovite 
dominions were to be employed, like 
the iDfamous informers whom the pen 
of Tacitus has consigned to the exe- 
cration of ages, in ransacking the pro- 
vinces for worth to oppress, or iniquity 
to reward; and obedient millions were, 
as then, to hail alike a Trajan or a 
Nero. Reflections of this kind arise 
unbidden in the mind upon the con- 



templation of the Bussian empire. 
They recall at eveiy step the mournful 
impression, that in its annals if a Calig- 
ula may be succeeded by a Nerva, an 
Antoninus may give place to a Com- 
modus ; and they are fitted to inspire 
a deeper thankfulness for those insti- 
tutions which, in the free states of 
western Europe, amidst all their con- 
comitant evils, establish public prosper- 
ity on a broader basis, and strengthen 
the forces with which virtue combats 
the inroads of wickedness. 

8d. In this eternal conflict between 
the principles of good and evil, there 
is one, and one only, sheet-anchor to 
whkh Russia has to trusty and it con- 
stitutes the grand distinction between 
European and ancient civilisation. Re- 
LiaiON is allhpowerful with the bulk of 
the nation : it forms the true national 
bond of the empire ; the foundation at 
once oi the authority of the throne 
and the morality of the people. When 
Alexander,, amidst the terrors of the 
Fkench invasion, issued proclamations 
breathing devout confidence in Al- 
mighty protection, and invoking the 
prayers of the Church to the throne of 
grace to aid the warriors in the deliver- 
ance of their country, he appeared to 
the astonished French to have gone 
back to the days of the Crusades, and 
to utter an incomprehensible jai^gon of 
mysticism and superstition. He spoke 
the language, however, of all others the 
most calculated to rouse the national 
efforts ; he touched a chord which vi- 
brated alike in the hearts of the rich 
and the poor ; he inspired that lofty 
spirit, that sublime patriotism, which, 
looking for its reward in another world, 
is superior to all the dangers and 
temptations of the present. Nor was 
his policy eri[y>neous, even with refer- 
ence to worldly success. The lever was 
worth the wielding which broke the 
power of Napoleon; the enthusiasm 
must ever command respect which 
fired the torches of Moscow. 

40. The Qreek, as is well known, is 
the Established Church of Russia, and 
that to which nineteen-twentieths of 
the people adhere. Its doctrines coin- 
cide in the main with those of the 
Romish persuasion, and the mass con^ 
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stitutes the chief part of its public 
worship ; but it dififers from the Church 
of Rome in two essential particulars — 
the marriage of the parish priests, and 
the spiritual authority of the Pope. 
The first is enjoined, instead of being 
prohibited ; the second denied instead 
of beingobeyed. The worship ei figusres, 
statues, or grayen images of any kind^ 
ia unknown; but ample amends is 
made in the imxumefable crosses which 
are on almost every occasion made on 
the breast,- and the devout adoration 
bestowed on painted or other flat repre- > 
sentations of our Saviour, or tbeir fa' 
vourite saintSc Among the dignified 
clergy are many men of profound learn- 
ing and enlightened piety; biat the 
great mass of the parochial priests ax« ; 
little if at all elevated above the pea- 
sants by whom they are surromded, j 
whose labours they ^are,. and to* whose 
manners they are generally assimilated. 
Intemperance and other gross vices are 
very frequent among them ; and not a 
few are to be foumj^ among the convicts 
of Siberia, suffering the jnst punish- 
ment of their crimes, 

41. Still the elements of incalculable 
usefulness are to be found among the 
Russian clergy. Tbey are all supported! 
by land of their own, which renders , 
them independent, at least so far as 
subsistence is concerned. The profes- 
sion of the clergy is in a miannerbere- 
ditaiy, the sons of serfs not being per- 
mitted by tbeir landlords ta enter an 
employmentwhich would deprive them 
of their services as labourers ; and they 
are looked up to with unbounded ven- 
eration by their flocks. The most 
pernicious doctrines of the Romish 
church — ^purgatory, dispensations, in- 
dulgences — as well as predestination, 
election, and other rigid Calvinistic 
tenets, which equally tend to loosen 
the bonds of moral obedience, are un- 
known. In the gradual elevation and 
cultivation of this established body of 
spiritual labourers, the true secret of 
Russian amelioration is to be found. 
All the efforts of its government should 
be directed to this object. Doubtless, 
in the present age, much that may be 
turned by scepticism into ridicule is 
' to be found in their customs. But the 



experienced observer, versed in the 
ways of human wickedness, surrounded 
by the profligacy of civilised heathen- 
ism, and acquainted with the necessity 
of impressing the mass of men by cou' 
siderations or acts which strike the 
senses, will not- slight even the count- 
less crossings ou the breast, and bow- 
ing to the ground of the Russian pea- . 
santry. He will acknowledge in these 
rites the invaluable marics of spiritual 
sway which are thus testified by an il- 
literate people ; be will hope that an 
antidote to the temptations of the 
senses nraythus be provided in the 
attractions of the senses themselves ; 
and expect more from a people thus 
impressed, than from the orgies of in- 
fidelity or the worship of the GK>ddes8 
of Reason. 

42r The policy of tbe Russian cabi- 
net, from the earliest time that the 
Muscovite power has stood forth an 
object of alarm to tbe surrounding na- 
tions, has been governed by one ruling 
principle, which differs widely from 
that of any people who have lutherto 
made » great impression on human af- 
fairs. It i» neither founded on the 
haughty maxim of the Romans, to 
spare the submissive and subdue the 
proud, nor the more politic system of 
the En^isb^ whether in Europe or 
Asia, to support the weak against the 
strong. It rests on a combination of 
physical strength with diplomatic ad- 
dres8> of perseverance in object with 
versatility in means, which was never 
before exhibited on the theatre of the 
worid. Its leading characteristic has 
been explained, perhaps with more can- 
dour than prudence, by the eloquent 
Russian historian Karamsin: — "The 
object and the character of our mili- 
tary policy has invariably been, to seek 
to be at peace with everybody, and to 
make conquests without war; always 
keeping ourselves on the defensive, 
placing no faith in the friendship of 
those whose interests do not accord 
with our own, and losing no opportu- 
nity of injuring them, without osten-- 
sibly breaking our treaties with them." 
The slightest survey of Russian hiatoiy 
must be sufficient to show that this 
character is well founded; and that^ 
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formidable as the military power of 
the state is, it has prevailed in every 
age rather from pacific encroachments 
than warlike subjugation. 

43. It has been observed that Rus- 
sia can hardly fail in the end to obtain 
the victory over all her enemies, for 
she has two powerful allies always on 
her side— time tJid space. Relying with 
well-founded confidence on the inacces- 
sible nature of the Muscovite territory 
— secured from attack on the north 
and east by the ices of the pole and the 
deserts of Tartary — open to invasion 
from the Eiuopean powers only on the 
frontier of Poland, and capable, there 
of wearing out even the greatest armies 
of the western world, by simply re- 
treating until the invader is enveloped 
in clouds of Asiatic horse, or finds his 
winding-sheet in the snows of an arctic 
winter — the cabinet of St Petersbuig 
has the means, without material dauger 
to itself, of profiting by the weakness 
and dissensions of its enemies. By 
never provoking war till a favourable 
opportunity occurs of prosecutiug it to 
advantage, it can march, without ever 
receding, from one acquisition to an- 
other. The Russians rarely originate 
a contest, but are always ready to caiTy 
it on. Passion seldom makes them an- 
ticipate the period of action ; success 
never relaxes the sinews of preparation. 

44. So formidable is their weight, 
when fairly roused to exertion, that 
the powers with whom they are en- 
gaged in war, despairing of making any 
durable impression on such a colossus, 
are generally glad, even after victory, 
to purchase a respite from hostility by 
a cession of territory. Surprising to 
say, Russia has reaped greater advan- 
tages from her defeats than other na- 
tions from their victories. Even the 
disaster of Friedland was immediately 
followed by an important acquisition 
of territory; and the conferences of 
Tilsit brought her frontiers to the 
mouth of the Danube and the head of 
the Gulf of Bothnia. He must be 
little read in European annals, who is 
not aware how uniformly this system 
has been pursued by the Russian cabi- 
net, and how signal has been the suc- 
cess with which it has been attended. 



Never since the god Terminus first t-e- 
ceded with the Roman eagles in the 
provinces beyond the Euphrates, has 
so steady and uninterrupted an advance 
been made by an empire towards uni- 
versal dominion ; and it is hard to say, 
whether it has prevailed most by the 
ability of diplomatic address, or the 
vigour of warlike achievement. 

45. When Peter the Great mounted 
the throne of Russia in 1689, she had 
no seaport but the half-frozen one of 
Archangel; and his first naval effort 
was the construction of two small ves- 
sels, which were floated down the Don 
totheSeaof An>£ Secluded in bound- 
lees solitudes, the Muscovite territory 
was hardly known to the European 
nations, and the Muscovite power esti- 
mated as nothing by the European cab- 
inets. His successes over the Swedes 
gave him the first liarbour which Rus- 
sia possessed on the Baltic, but Smo- 
lensko was still the frontier town 
towards Poland ; and Moscow, dimly 
descried through the haze of distance, 
was imperfectly known by having been 
twice taken and once burned by the 
victorious squadrons of the Lithuani- 
ans or Tartars. The battle of Pultowa 
and the treaty of Neustedt first gave 
the Russians the province of Livonia, 
and the site where Cronstadt and St 
Petersburg now stand; the disasters 
of the I^uth did not permanently 
check the progress of the empire. The 
partition of 1772 brought its frontier 
on the side of Poland to the Dwina 
and the Dnieper; by the treaty of 
Eainardgi, the Muscovite standards 
were brought down to the Crimea and 
the Sea of Azoff ; vast acquisitions from 
Tartary, larger than the whole German 
empire, next spread its dominion over 
the boundless tracts of central Asia;^ 
the ukase of 1788 extended its sway 
over the Crin^ea, and the plams which 
stretch between the Euxine and the 
Caspian, as far as the foot of the Cau- 
casus. The treaty of Jassy advanced 
their frontier to the Dniester, and 
brought the now floarishing harbour 
of Odessa beneath their rule ; the in- 
famous spoliation of 1793 gave them 
the command of Lithuania ; the con- 
quests of Suwarroff in 1794 extended 
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iheir frontier to the Vistula, and the 
provincea embracing nearly half of the 
old kingdom of Poland. Even the difi- 
asters of Friedland and the treaty of 
Tilsit rounded their eastern frontier, 
by no inconsiderable province, at the 
expense, of their ally, Prussia. 

46. Qreat and alarming as these en- 
croachments were, they yet yield in 
magnitude and importance to the pro- 
digious extension which subsequent 
events have given to the Russian em- 
pire. By the conferences at Tilsit^ she 
acquired the liberty of pursuing with- 
out molestation her conquest over the 
Swedes and Turks ; and the treaties of 
Stockholm in 1809, and Bucharest in 
1812, gave her in consequence the 
-whole of Finland, as far as the head of 
the Gulf of Bothnia^ and extended her 
southern frontier to the Pruth, so as 
to confer the inestimable advantage of 
including the mouths of the Danube 
in her dominions. The astonishing 
victories of 1813 and 1814, and her 
formidable attitude at the close of the 
wai*, secured for her, at the congress of 
Vienna, not only a recognition of these 
important conquests, but the still more 
valuable acquisition of the grand-duchy 
of Warsaw, which added four millions 
to her dominions, and brought her 
frontier to within a hundred and eighty 
miles of both Berlin and Vienna, with- 
jout the intervention of any defensible 
frontier to either. Various conquests 
over the Circassians and Persians car- 
ried the Muscovite eagles, between 
1800 and 1814, across the Caucasus, 
and added the beautiful province of 
Geoi^ to their dominions ; while the 
treaty of Turkaman Chai, in 1828, 
brought the bastions of Erivan and 
the peak of Ararat within their grasp, 
and rendered the waters of the Araxes 
the southern frontier of their Asiatic 
territories. If the war so imprudently 
provoked by the Turks, in 1828, has 
not ostensibly added to the dominions 
of Russia, it has done more; it has 
given security to, and rendered unas- 
sailable, those which she already en- 
joyed. Wallachia and Moldavia are 
now her tributary possessions ; the 
Danube is in reality her southern Eu- 
ropean boundary; her eastern pro- 



vinces almost encircle the Black Sea ; 
while by the infatuation of England, 
in refusing the Turks aid against Me- 
hemet Ali, a few years after, she has 
acquired the exclusive comjuand of the 
Dardanelles. The Euxine can be navi- 
gated only by her vessels of war ; and 
her navy in the south has acquired the 
immense advantage of possessing a vast 
inland lake, where navigation is diffi- 
cult, and seamanship may be acquired, 
while access to enemies is excluded, 
and foreign attack may be defied. 

47. It is impossible to deny, and 
fruitless to attempt to disguise, that 
an empire of such extent and resources 
is in the highest degree formidable to 
the liberties of Europe, and from its 
rapid increase of numbers is daily be- 
coming more so. What Macedonia was 
to Greece, that Russia is to Europe : 
happy if it could be said that the re- 
semblance stopped there, and that the 
inconstancy, improvidence, and impa- 
tience of taxation of the Athenian 
people, bore no resemblance to the 
similar characteristics by which the 
democracy in the British Islands is now 
distinguished. Napoleon has left a 
graphic and warning picture of the cap- 
ability of Russia alike to repel foreign 
invasion, and conduct external aggres- 
sion, if led by an able and enterprising 
chief. ** Backed," said he, " by the eter- 
nal ices of the pole, which must for 
ever render it unaseudlable in rear or 
flank, it can only be attacked even on 
its vulnerable front during three or 
four months in the year, while it has 
the whole twelve to render available 
against us. It offers to an invader no- 
thing but the rigours, sufferings, and 
privations of a desert soil, of a nature 
half-dead and frozen ; while its inhab- 
itants will ever precipitate themselves 
with transport towards the delicious 
climates of the south. To these phy- 
sical advantages, we must join an im- 
mense population, brave, hardy, de- 
voted, passive ; and vast nomad tribes, 
to whom destitution is habitual, and 
wandering is nature. One cannot avoid 
shuddering at the thought of such a 
mass, unassailable alike on the flanks 
and rear, being able at any time with 
impunity to inundate you; while, il 
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defeated, it ba* only to retire into the 
midst of its snows and ices, where pur- 
suit is impossible, and reparation of 
loss easy. It is the Autasus of the 
fable, which cannot be overcome but 
by seizing it in the middle, and stifling 
it in the arms ; but where is the Her- 
cules to be found who will attempt 
such an enterprise? We could alone 
attempt it, and the world knows what 
success we have had. Show me an 
Emperor of Russia, brave, able, and 
impetuous — in a word, a Czar who is 
worthy of his situation, and Europe is 
at his feet. He may begin his opera- 
tions at the distance only of one hun- 
dred leagues from the two capitals of 
Vienna and Berlin^ the sovereigns of 
which are the only obstacles he has to 
apprehend. He gains the one by se- 
duction, subdues the other by force, 
and he is soon in the midst of the lesser 
princes of Germany^ most of whom are 
his relations or dependantsv A few 
words on liberation and independence 
will set Italy on fire. Assuredly, in 
such a situation,. I should arrive at 
Calais by fixed stages, and be the ar* 
biter of Europe,'' 

48. St PetebsbubOv the capital of 
this bonndless dominion, is not less 
surprising as a work of art, than the 
empire of which it Ib the head, is as 
the growth of nature. Little more 
than a century ago,, the site of this- 
noble metropolis was a salt-marsh, ly- 
ing between the lake Ladoga and the 
Bsiltic Sea, in which iSm natural ster- 
ility of the north was enhanced by un- 
healthy swamps and a wretched soil 
It is now one of the most splendid 
capitals in the world, containing three 
hundredand fifty thousand inhabitants^ 
and equallingany metropolis in Europe 
in the gran<9eur of its design and dura- 
bility of the material ef ^dneh lits pub- 
lie edifices are composed'. The discern- 
ing eye of Fetef the Qreat first appre- 
ciated the eemmercial advantages ef 
its situation, and his perseverance over- 
came the pftysieal dbadvantages with 
which it was surveuncfed. At a» enor- 
mous expense of life and tveasure, his 
despotic power overcame the formid- 
able obstacles of nature, and amidst 
the marshes of Livonia erected a noble 



gateway to European civilisation. Ves- 
sels of heavy burden, indeed, cannot 
come up to St Petersburg ; but its out- 
work of Cronstadt possesses a spacious 
harbour, wherafifty sail of the Une can 
lie in safety, defended by stupendous 
and impregnable bulwarkB from exter- 
nal assault } while the vast power of 
the Czars, guided by European skil], 
but inspired by oriental imagination, 
hav constructed the metn^lis of their 
empire ob a scale of soUdity and mag- 
ficence to which ne parallel is to l« 
found in modem times. 

49. More than in any other capital 
' in Europe, its pubBo edifices are built 
in a style whic^ seems to aim at eter- 
nal duration^ The Rvsian emperors 
have ransacked att the parts of their 
immense dominionvtO'obtain the moat 
costly materials for their eouBtruction. 
The granite which is scattered in huge 
masses thrsugh the marshes of Livo- 
nia, the marble whidb lies buried in 
the mountains ef Taurida,- compose the 
columns which decorate the exterior of 
these edifices ; while the malachite of 
Siberia^ the lapis-lazuli of the lake 
Baikal, and the porphyry and precious 
stones- of the Ural mountains, confer a 
nmtchless histre on their interior apart- 
ments. The comparatively level sur- 
face on which it standis must ever pre- 
vent St Petersburg frem vying with 
Rome, Moscow, Naples^, E!dinburgh, or 
Constantino!^, in the beauty of its 
siluationv or the imposnig diaracter of 
its datant aspect; and the eonstruction 
of the greater part of the private build- 
ings of brick is a bar te>the metropolis 
acquiring that historic interest which 
arises from the sight ef the dwellings 
of many successive generations, stand- 
ing side by side, like the shadows of 
thB dieadf, to impress the living. But 
the sublime pvblic edifices, which the 
magmfioenee of successive sovereigns 
has erected in diflerent reigus, remain 
enduring monuments of the vast power 
and great achievements of the Czars. 
The quays' el granite* will long attest 



'These qva^v, built of vast maases of solid 
ffraulte.. aa-e beyond all doiibt the fiDest in 
Europe. All the principal buildings in the 



metropolis are assembled on their sides — 
the winter palaoe^ tbeAdmiralty, the English 
quay.— BBBMjnBB, L 83-83. 
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the prophetic conceptions and far-see- 
ing sagacity of Peter the Great; the 
imperial palace, the fagade of the Ad- 
miralty, the colonnade of the church 
of Cazan,* are durable proofs of the 
lofty spirit and grand iSoe» oi Cathe- 
rine. Not less do the church of St IsaaCy 
destined to rival, if it cannot equal, 
St Petet's itself in magnitude sod spleu- 
dour,+ and the noble pillar.t which ex- 
ceeds the columns of Trajan and Anto- 
ninus in elevation, and will equal the 
obelisks of Egypt in durability, seem 
destined to convey to the latest gener> 
ations a faithful image ol the warlike 
achievements and religious character 
which have secured immortal celebrity 
for the name of Alexander. But the 
rigour of the climate offers serious oh- 
stacles to architectural decoration, and 
will probably prevent St Petersbui^ 
from long retaining its present splen- 
did aspect. The plaster fronts of the 
palaces, however beautiful when first 
put up, speedily give way, 8» they do 
in London, before the mingled cold and 
damp of the climate : a constant expcD- 
diture, impossible except dwring pe- 
riods of prosperity, is required to pre- 
vent it from going to decay; and evea 

* The dome of this noble dkurck resemblcs- 
that of St Peter's at Rome, and it has a splen- 
did converging colonnade in front, like it» 
great prototype, of one hmidredaadi thirty- 
two pillars. The interior rests on fifby-f«ur 
beautiful pillars of grey granite, each of » 
nngle stone. — ^Bremdkr, i. 9S. 

f The columns whidi support thi» giganti« 
cathedral are to be fifty-eight feet Ibng, eacte 
of a angle stone of polished granite. There 
are also to be forty-eight stauti of the same 
material. These columnsare exactly the size 
of the celebrated ones, so well known to tra- 
vellers, in the interior of the baths of Diocle- 
sian at Rome.— Londonderbt, i. 92. 

t This column is one hundred and ftfty- 
four foet high, including the figure at the 
top, and its diameter is fifteen feet. It is 
composed of mottled red granite, like that 
at Peterhead in Scotland, but susceptible of 
a higher polish. The column in the Place 
VendAme is one hundred and forty feet, that 
in St Andrew Square, Edinburgh, with the 
figure, one hunored and fifty-two feet. The 
column of Alexander stands on massy blocks 
of granite, and is distinguished by its severe 
simplicity. The shaft of the stone is eighty- 
four feet high, and on its top stands a statue, 
not of Alexander, b%a of Rdigion, blessin? 
the surrounding city. It has a pedestal and 
capital of bronze, made from cannon taken 
in the war of 1828 and 1829 from the Turks. 
— Bbemnsb, i. as. 



the granite of the quays and columns 
moulders and peek offf in successive 
exfoliations from the excessive rigour 
of the winter. 

50. The preceding sketch of the em- 
pire which has arisen to such an extra- 
ordinary eminence in recent times, will 
not be deemed misplaced by the re- 
flecting reader even in a work of gen- 
eral history, it becomes the more ap- 
propriate, a» it wiQ be followed in a 
future chapter by a similar description 
<^ the progress and institutions of the 
Anglo-Saxon race in America : exhibit- 
ing thvB, in the close of the wars of the 
French Revolution,, portraits of the two 
mighty families of mankind who have 
risen to exalted destinies during the 
strife, axfcd which, for good or for evil, 
have now, m an iiKielible manner, 
affixed their impress upoD the history 
of the species^ 

51. ** They are fittle aeqwRnted," 
says Marshal St Cyr, ** with the pro- 
gress of ambition, who are surprised 
that Ifapoleon undertook the war in 
Russia. It i» the nature of that de- 
sire,. a» of all c^her vehement passions, 
to he insatiable. Every gratification 
it receives only renders it the more 
vehement,, mitil at liength it oversteps 
the bounds ol physical nature, and 
quenches itself m the flame it has 
raised. Napoleon knew well that his 
empire vras founded on the prestige of 
popular opinion ; that to maintain that 
opinion it was necessary that he should 
continuaQy advance 'y that the moment 
his triumphs ceased, his throne began 
to totter. The public, habituated to 
victory by Ms successes, were no longer 
to be dazzled hy ordinary achieve- 
ments; he felt that his later triumphs 
must eclipse those of his earlier years; 
that if he OToSfy equalled them, he would 
be thought to have retrograded ; that 
vietories might have snifficed for the 
General of the Republic,, but conquest 
must attend the steps of the Emperor 
of the West. To overthrow Austria, 
or overrun Italy, might suffice for him 
in the commencement of his career, 
but nothing could revive the enthusi- 
asm of the people in later times but 
the destruction of the Colossus of the 
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Korth, From the moment that he 
launched into the path of Tictory, he 
had perilled his fortune on a single 
throw — universal dominion or a private 
station." Such is the permanent law 
of nature; the principle which leads 
to the punishment of national equally 
as of individual sins; the curb at once 
on the pride of aristocracyi the mad- 
ness of democracy, and the rage of con- 
quest ; the fetter which checks the ex- 
cesses of men, and the limit which re- 
strains the rulers of nations. 

52. Since the fall of the Roman em- 
pire, no monarch had ever attained the 
commanding station which Napoleon 
occupied at the commencement of the 
Russian war. The influence of Char- 
lemagne extended over a smaller sur- 
face, and embraced only barbarous 
states: the hordes of Timonr were 
hardly as numerous, and incomparably 
inferior in discipline and equipment. 
Even the myriads of Attila or Genghis 
Khan exhibited no similar combioation 
of the muniments of war, and forebod- 
ed no such permanent subjection of 
the liberties of mankind. From the 
shores of the Baltic to the mountains 
of Calabria, from the sands of Bor- 
deaux to the forests of the Vistula, 
the whole forces of Europe were mar- 
shalled at his will; the accumulated 
wealth of ages was turned to the sup- 
port of one gigantic power; and the 
military prowess which centuries of 
glory had fostered in rival states was 
combined under the banners of one 
victorious leader. The acknowledged 
supremacy of his genius had extinguish- 
ed the jealousies even of the armies 
who had suffered most in his career. 
The Austrians and Italians, the Prus- 
sians and Bavarians, marched in the 
same ranks with the French and the 
Poles. The partition of Poland, the 
humiliation of Prussia, the conquest of 
Austria, were for a time forgotten: the 
conquerors of Marengo, Austerlitz, and 
Jena, were to be seen side by side with 
the vanquished in thesedisastrous fields. 
However much the sense of present 
humiliation might oppress the govern- 
ments, or the recollection of recent 
wrongs rankle in the minds of the 
people he had vanquished, the neces- 



sity of present submission was felt by 
alL One only passion, the desire of 
conquest, animated the varied bands 
who followed his standard; one only 
career, that of military glory, remain- 
ed to the youth in the I'ealms he had 
subdued. 

63. During the spring of 1812, the 
whole roads of France and Qermany 
were thronged by cavalry, infantry, 
and artillery, hastening to the scene 
of the approaching conflict. The va- 
ried aspect and splendid equipment of 
these troops excited the strongest 
feeliugs of enthusiasm in the people 
through whom thev passed. It ap- 
peared impossible that any human ef- 
forts could resist the immense force 
which was converging towards the Vis- 
tula. The presence of Napoleon in- 
sured victory ; immediate advancement 
and lasting glory awaited those who 
distinguished themselves in the com- 
bats that were approaching. Such was 
the general enthusiasm which was ex< 
cited in every part of the Emperor^s 
vast dominions, that young men of the 
richest and the noblest families eager- 
ly solicited employment in an expedi- 
tion where success appeared certain, 
resistance impossible, and danger un- 
likely. All heads were swept away by 
the torrent; ambition, in every age 
and rank, was dazzled by the apparent 
brilliancy of the prospect The expe- 
dition, said they, which is preparing, 
will throw that of Egypt into the 
shade. Never had the instinct of war, 
the passion for military glory, more 
strongly seconded the ambition of the 
chief of an empire. " We are setting 
out for Moscow, but we shall soon re- 
turn, were the words with which the 
joyous youth everywhere took leave of 
their parents, their relations, their 
friends. The march to St Petersbuig 
or Moscow seemed only a military pro- 
menade—a huntingparty of sixmonths' 
duration, in which little danger was to 
be met, but ample excitement experi- 
enced—a last effort, which would place 
the empire of Napoleon, and the glory 
of France, beyond the reach of danger. 
The magnificence of the spectacle, and 
the brilliancy of the prospect, spread 
these feelings even amongst the people 
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of the vanquished states ; the expected 
restoration of Poland, and humiliation 
of Russia, gave an air of romance to 
the approaching expedition : and thou- 
sands breathed wishes for its success, 
who were destined soon to be aroused 
by nobler emotions, or to perish in a 
holier cause. 

54. Notwithstanding, however, the 
general enthusiasm which animated the 
warlike multitude, the different nations 
of whom it was composed were inspired 
by very different feelings; and though 
the enthusiasm of military success re- 
tained the soldiers of all the states in 
willing subjection, and the resplendent 
chains of the empire held their inhabi- 
tants for the time in sullen obedience, 
yet the elements of discord existed, 
and it might have been foreseen would 
break out, if any serious disaster be- 
fell the head of the confederacy. The 
Prussians beheld with ill -suppressed 
grief their banners associated with 
those of the conqueror and oppressor 
of their country : the Austrians, after 
having contended for twenty years 
with France, blushed at seeing them- 
selves ranged as auxiliaries under the 
power with whom they had so long 
struggled for mastery; even the Ger- 
mans of the Rhenish Confederacy, not- 
witl^tanding their longer union with 
the troops of Napoleon, were filled 
with discontented feelings, and could 
not disguise the conviction, that every 
victory they gained for the imperial 
despot was riveting more firmly the 
fetters about their own necks. The 
Poles alone, cheered by the anticipated 
restoration of their country, and in- 
dignant at the repeated wrongs they 
had experienced from Russia, advanc- 
ed with joyful steps to the confiict, 
and prepared to strike for the cause of 
national independence, not for the in- 
terests or ambition of any external 
power. Tet such is themarvellous effect 
of military subordination, and of the 

* Well miffht the Bussiahs exclaim with 
itie British diief in Tacitus,— ** Exalted by 
our feuds and quarrels, they improve the er- 
rors of their euemies to the credit of their 
own troops, which, as they are oomposed of 
the most different nations, a revern of fortune 
vfUl di^Hind, at protpvrity wiU kea> them un- 
^id.* except you suppose that Uauls, and 



point of military honour, that the enor- 
mous assemblage of armed men were 
animated by one common feeling of war • 
like enthusiasm, and the commands of 
Napoleon were as readily obeyed by the 
Italians, Germans, or Prussians, as by 
the Guards of the French Empire.* 

66. In one important particular, how- 
ever, the composition of the army was 
very different from what it had been 
in the earlier periods of the Republic. 
Though the young officers and fresh con- 
scripts, who had their fortunes to make, 
were animated with the utmost ardour, 
yet the older generals and marshals, 
whosefortuneswere made, and in whom 
ag^ was beginning to extinguish the fires 
of youth, were by no means equally 
eager for the contest. Having nothing 
further to look to in military advance- 
ment, and not feeling ** the necessity 
of conquest to existence," which, in 
every period of his career, was so 
strongly experienced by their chief, 
they beheld with ill-disguised aversion 
the mortal conflict in which they were 
now about to be engaged, and sighed 
for their palaces, their chateaux, and 
their pleasures, instead of the hard- 
ships and privations of a Russian cam- 
paign. Napoleon perceived and la- 
mented this change in his old com- 
panions in arms : he felt no such re- 
frigeration in himself, and was aston- 
ished that they did not follow him in 
the close of his career with the same 
ardour as in its commencement. Un- 
able, however, to overcome their re- 
pugnance to bold counsels, he gradual- 
ly estranged himself from their society, 
restrained his burning thoughts within 
his own bosom, and not unfrequently 
withdrew from a council of marshals 
into an embrasure of a window, where 
he opened his mind in unreserved com- 
munication with some young general 
of division, whose ideas were more in 
harmony with the undiminished ene]:>gy 
which he felt in his own breast. 

Germans, and (I blush to add) many of the 
BritonsL who, though thoy may lend their 
lives to foreign despotism, have been longer in 
arms than in slavery— are bound to them by 
loyalty and sentiment. 1 1 is all intimidation 
and fear, slender bonds of unity ; and ence 
you sever these, they who cease to tremble 
will b«gin.to hate/VTAOXTva^ Jgrieola^ Si, 
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56. The Russian goyemment was 
fully aware of the approaching danger, 
and had for a considerable period 
been silently preparing to meet it. 
Upwards of a year before, a lai^ge por- 
tion of the Turkish army, as alr^y 
noticed, had been withdrawn from the 
Danube, and the main streng^ of the 
empire collected on the Niemen, [cmU, 
Chap. LXix. § 89]. The Emperor Alex- 
ander had, by the address of his aide- 
de-camp Chemicbefl^ obtained an ap- 
parently accurate detail of the strength 
of the grand army, its destination, and 
the corps of whidi it was composed ; 
though, as waa afterwards experienced, 
giving a deceptive idea of its strength 
greatly inferior to the reality. He re- 
solved to oppose to the va«t prepara- 
tions of the French Emperor the in- 
domitable perseverance of northern 
valour; and, without provoking the 
contest^ to undergo everything rather 
than yield in the strife. The nobles^ 
at thia crisis, rallied round the throne 
with a spirit worthy of the Roman 
senators; and the poor peasants, ig- 
norant of the magnitude of the danger 
by which they were to be assailed, 
prepared to die in defence of their 
country and their religion. Military 
spirit prevailed to a considerable de- 
gree in the Russian army, but by 
no means to the extent which subse- 
quently existed after the unpuidleled 
successes of the war. The disastrous 
issue of all preceding contests with 
France, and the doubtiul event of the 
war with the Turks, had spread a 
desponding feeling both through the 
government and the people. Alex- 
ander and his council were prepared 
indeed to resist; but it was rather 
with the mournful and magnanimous 
resolution of perishing in defence of 
their country, than from any confident 
hope of being able to achieve its de- 
liverance. They had to contend with 
a monarch of consummate military 
talents, whose career of victory had 
been unbroken, commanding an army 
inured to conquest by twenty years of 
success, and who now led on the forces 
of more than half of continental Eu- 
rope to overwhelm the resistance of its 
oidy remaining independent power. 



57. In such a conflict they were well 
aware the chances of victory, the hope 
of success, lay all on the other side. 
Worldly motives, usually so powerful 
in the human breast, could in vain be 
appealed to; but Alexander found the 
means of meeting the emergency in 
those higher and more generous prin- 
ciples, which, unknown in ordinary 
times, unfelt by ordinary men, yet 
exist in every heart, if not overwhelm- 
ed by the intensity of selfish desires, 
and not unfrequently defeat all the 
calculations of the most experienced 
observers, by the brilliancy with which 
they shine forth on extraordinary occa- 
sions. Rblioion and Patbiotism were 
the principles to which the Russian gov- 
ernment appealed in the awful crisis; 
and they met with a responsive echo 
in every heart within their dominions^ 
Every proclamation to the people, 
every address to the nobles, breathed 
the language of religious or patriotic 
devotion. The Emperor, neither con- 
fident nor depressed, appeared pre- 
pared to combat to the last man in 
defence of his country, and, if neces- 
sary, be the last martyr in its cause. 
The French, like manlund in general, 
ridiculed sentiments of which they were 
ignorant, and stigmatised as fanatical 
the efforts of the Russian authorities 
to imprint a religious character upon 
the contest; little aware that the forces 
of revolution, in other words the pas- 
sions of the world, cannot be success- 
fully combated but by an appeal to 
religious emotion, that is, the motives 
of heaven; and that, when the Em- 
peror Alexander elevated the standard 
of the cross, he invoked the only power 
that ever has, or ever will, arrest the 
march of victorious democracy. 

58. It was not without due con- 
sideration, and a full appreciation of 
the sacrifices with which it would 
be attended, that the cabinet of St 
Petersburg had adopted the resolu- 
tion of engaging in a war of life or 
death with the French empire. They 
had carefully studied the warfare of 
Wellington in Portugal ; and a mili- 
tary memoir of extraordinary ability, 
drawn up by Colonel Knesbrek, still 
preserved in the archives of St Peters- 
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burg, had pointed to the sagacious 
and scientific campaign of that general 
in 1810 as the model on which the de- 
fensive system of Russia should be 
founded. General Phull, who was the 
principal councillor of the Emperor 
on military subjects^ strongly recom^ 
mended a retreat into the interior, 
accompanied with operations of de- 
tachments on the enemy's flanks and 
rear — a plan which the Emperor the 
more approved^ that its efficacy had 
been demonstrated in the English gene- 
ral's immortal stand at Torres Yedras. 
It was justly observed by both these 
able officers, that the nature of the 
Russian territory, its vast extent, 
boundless forests and scanty cultiva- 
tion, in a peculiar manner promised 
success to such a series of operations ; 
while the resolute character of its 
inhabitants, submissive to the com- 
mands of the Emperor, strongly tinc- 
tured with religious feeling, insured 
the most implicit obedience to his 
mandates. To support the system of 
operations^ an intrenched camp, cap- 
able of containing the whole Russian 
army, had been constructed at Drissa 
to defend the approach to St Peters- 
burg. A strong UU-de-pont at Boris- 
sow covered the passage of the Bere- 
siuaby the route of Moscow; and the 
ramparts of Smolensko, the bulwark 
of Old Russia, were armed with can- 
non, and put in a respectable state of 
defence. But none of these strong- 
holds were capable of resisting the vast 
forces which Napoleon had at his dis- 
posal, nor indeed were they designed 
for that effect. They were intended 
only as obstacles to retard the advance 
of his army, leaving it to other and 
more powei^ul agents to accomplish 
his destruction. 

59. For this purpose, the Russian 
armies, as those of Wellington did 
down the valley of the Tagus, were to 
retire slowly into the interior of the 
empire ; the country, as they fell back, 
was to be denuded of its inhabitants, 
and laid waste; clouds of light horse 
were to harass the flanks and cut off 
the foraging parties of the advancing 
enemy; and every effort was to "hk 
made to rouse the rural population, 



and inspire them with a religious zeal 
in the great contest in which they 
were about to be engaged. By these 
means it was hoped the forces of the 
French Emperor, great as they un- 
doubtedly were, would be gradually 
wasted away. Every step they ad- 
vanced in a desolate realm would bring 
them nearer their ruin; and the very 
magnitude of his array would ulti- 
mately prove an insupportable encum- 
brance, from the impossibility of pro- 
viding subsistencefor such a multitude. 
But it was impossible to rouse a na- 
tional spirit in Lithuania, because its 
inhabitants, ancient Poles, being seized 
with the desire of recovering their in- 
dependence, were animated with the 
strongest feeling in favour of the in- 
vaders; and therefore this system could 
really be carried into effect only when 
the army reached Smolensko, the an- 
cient frontier of Russia. And the 
erroneous information whieh Chemi- 
cheff had obtained at Paris as to the 
strength of the French army, led the 
Emperor to miscalculate the force 
whieh would be requisite to repel it, 
and rendered necessary a much further 
retreat, and more extensive sacrifices 
than had at first been contemplated. 

60. The repeated defeats of the Rus- 
sians, in the preceding wars with 
Napoleon, spread a desponding feeling 
throughout Qreat Britain in regard 
to the approaching contest. Taught 
by the disastrous consequences of for- 
mer coalitions, the British government 
made no attempt to stake the last 
chance of Europe on the hazardous 
issue of continental war; and, contrary 
to all former precedent, they neither 
offered, nor would Russia accept, any 
pecuniary assistance. Mr Perceval stat- 
ed in the House of Commons, before 
the war commenced, that Russia en- 
gaged in the contest on her own i*e- 
sponsibility, and without any instiga- 
tion on the part of England; and the 
Czar sought to animate the patriotism 
of the people by the assurance that 
they stood alone in the contest, and 
would share with none the glory of 
success. 

61. The forces which Napoleon at 
that period commanded^ amounted to 
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ihe enormous number of twelve hun- 
dred thoueand men, almost all in the 
highest state of discipline and equip- 
ment. Of these eight hundred and 
fifty thousand were native French, and 
of that body only three hundred thou- 
sand were engaged in the Spanish war. 
A population of forty-three millions in 
the French empire, and eight more in 
the kingdom of Italy and the Illyrian 
provinces, afiforded apparently ample 
means of recruiting his losses. But 
the conscription had ceased to be pro- 
ductive from the arrival of the period 
when those destroyed in the early Re- 
volutionary wars occasioned a chasm 
in the bii-ths of 1794 and 1795, and 
consequently in the population between 
eighteen and twentv years of age. For 
this reason a conscription of a hundred 
and twenty thousand men which had 
been decreed by the senate on 8d Feb- 
ruary 1811, and another of the like 
amount on the 20th December in the 
same year, had not produced any 
considerable addition to the effective 
strength of the army. Napoleon re- 
sorted, therefore, before engaging in 
this terrible contest, to an extraordi- 
nary method of providing for the i 
curity of his dominions. 

62. The whole inhabitants of the 
French empire, and of the kingdom of 
Italy, capable of bearing aims, were 
formed into three bans, as they were 
called — the first comprehending all 
those from twenty to twenty-six years 
of age; the second from twenty-six to 
forty; the third, from forty to sixty 
years of age. One hundred and twenty 
thousand of the first ban was imme- 
diately placed at the disposal of the 
minister of war. This extraordinary 
measure, unknown in any former con- 
test» both demonstrates 'how fatally 
the conscription had operated upon 
the male population of France, and 
may be regarded as one of the first 
prognostics that the empire had reached 
the limits of physical nature, and ap- 
proached its falL The weakness of age 
fell at once upon it» when the chasms 
occasioned by the dreadful wars of 
1798 and 1794 appeared in the male 
population which should be available 
at this time for the purposes of the 



conscription. The total failure of the 
conscription after 1811, demonstrated 
that the early wars of the Revolution 
had mowed down the race from which 
the defenders of the empire should 
have sprung. 

68. The grand army itself, which 
was now concentrated in Poland, or 
ready to support the movements of 
those in advance, was divided into 
thirteen corps of infantry and four of 
cavalry, and amounted to the im- 
mense aggregate of five hundred thou- 
sand men, besides a hundred thou- 
sand who afterwards joined, and took 
a part in the campaign.* Of these 
above eighty thousand were cavalry, 
and they were supported by thirteen 
hundred pieces of cannon. Nearly 
twenty thousand chariots or carts, of 
all descriptions, followed the army; 
and the horses employed in the artil- 
lery, the cavalry, and the conveyance 
of the baggage, amounted to the un- 
precedented number of one hundred 
and eighty-seven thousand. Ko such 
stupendous accumulation of armed 
men had yet been formed in modem 
times, or probably since the beginning 
of the world. Of this prodigious ar- 
mament^ however, only two hundred 
thousand were native French ; the ro- 
mainder were Qermans, Italians, Poles, 
Swiss, and Austrians, whom the terror 
of the French arms had compelled, 
how unwillingly soever, to follow their 
banners. " Exercitus mixtus ex col- 
luvione omnium gentium; quibus non 
lex, non mos, non lingua communis; 
alius habitus, alia vestis, alia arma, 
alii ritus, alia sacra." f 

64. The forces whi<^ the Russian 
empire had to oppose to this crusade 
were much less considerable at the 
commencement of the campaign, but 
they were constantly increased as the 
war rolled into the interior of the em- 
pire; and before its close the armies 
on the two sides were nearly equal. 
Its regular forces amounted, in the 
close of 1811» to five hundred and 

• See Appendix, Q, Chap. lxxi. 

f *' An army made up of the dr^js of all 
nations; wbidi had no laws, costomi^ or 
language in common ; whose dress, habits 
arms, rites, and relis^on, were dissimilar * 
~LivT, xzriii. ohap. 18. 
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seventeen thousand men; but of these 
nearly seventy thousand were in garri- 
Bon, and the remainder dispersed over 
an immense surface, from the Danube 
to the Gulf of Finland, and from the 
Niemen to the Caucasus. Two succes- 
sive levies had, however, been effected 
since that period, which furnished most 
seasonable supplies of disciplined men 
to the armies, as they were successive- 
ly thinned by the casualties of war. 
To oppose the invasion of the French, 
the Russians had collected two hun- 
dred and seventeen thousand in the 
first line, and thirty-five thousand in 
the second ; and the army of Moldavia, 
amounting to fifty thousand, ultimate- 
ly appeared on the scene, and took an 
active share in the closing operations of 
the campaign. Their united strength 
was nearly three hundred thousand, of 
which fifty thousand were cavalry, and 
they brought into the field upwa^s of 
eight hundred pieces of cannon.* The 
forces of the French, therefore, exceed- 
ed those of the Russians by nearly three 
hundred thousand men; but the for- 
mer were at an immense distance from 
their resources, and had no means of 
repairing their losses, whereas the lat- 
ter were in their own country, and sup- 
ported by the devotion of a patriotic 
and courageous people. By the fore- 
sight of the government, thirty -six 
depots, in the provinces bordering on 
the supposed theatre of war, had been 
formed to supply the losses occasioned 
by the campaign, and proved of the 
most essential service in the progress 
of the war.+ 

65. Napoleon's troops, at the com- 
mencement of the campaign, were di- 
vided into three great masses. The 
first, two hundred and twenty thou- 

* See Appendix, R, Chap. lxxi. 

t Clause witz gives the following account 
of the Russian force : — 

On the Polish frontier, . 180,000 men. 



In Finland, 


«>u,vuv 
. . 20,000 


In Moldavia, . 


. 60,000 


Eastern fi-outier. 


. 80,000 


Interior, . 


. 50,000 


Garrisons, 


. 60,000 


Cossacks, • 


. 20,000 




440,000 


-Clausewitz^ 12. 
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sand strong, under the immediate or- 
ders of the Emperor, was destined to 
overwhelm the first Russian army, un- 
der the command of Barclay de Tolly, 
who had only one himdred and twenty- 
seven thousand at his disposal. The 
second, consisting of seventy-five thou- 
sand, under Jerome, was to crush 
Prince Bagrathion, whose forces were 
only forty -eight thousand; the Vice- 
roy, Eugene Beauhamais, at the head 
of seventy-five thousand. Was charged 
with the important task of throwing 
himself between these two Russian 
armies, and preventing their reunion. 
Besides these great armies, the right 
wing of the French, thirty thousand 
strong, under Schwartzenberg, was op- 
posed to Tormasoff, who had forty thou- 
sand under his orders; and the left, of 
the same strength, under Macdonald, 
was destined to act against Riga, where 
Essen, with an inconsiderable force, 
awaited his approach. In two months 
the Russians would have had a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand more men in 
the field : it was the desire to gain a 
decisive success before these came up, 
which made Napoleon anxious to begin 
the war. 

66. The face of the country on the 
western frontier of Russia is in general 
flat, and in many places marshy. Vast 
woods of ^pine cover the plains, and the 
rivers flow in some places through steep 
banks, in others stagnate over exten- 
sive swampsy which often present the 
most serious obstacles to military ope- 
rations. The roads, straight as an ar- 
row, run in a direct line, amidst inter- 
minable forests of pine, the dark mono- 
tony of which impresses a feeling of 
melancholy on the mind. Cultivation 
in Lithuania is so inconsiderable in ex- 
tent, that the fields of com seem cut out 
of gloomy wastes of marsh or forest; 
the villages are few and miserable ; the 
little industry which exists is owing 
to the Jews, who reside in the towns 
in great numbers. Inhabiting a rich 
country, the Poles are destitute of the 
common necessaries of life : employed 
in raising magnificent crops of wheat, 
they seldom taste anything but rye- 
bread, oats, or the coarsest barley. 
2a 
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The misenble aspect of the country 
attracted the notice even of the care- 
leas followers of Napoleon's army. But 
the warlike spirit of the people was 
undecayed, and the peasants, equally 
with the nobles, retained that aptitude 
for war, and facility at assuming its 
discipline and duties, which in every 
age has formed their honourable char- 
acteristic 

67. Napoleon left Paris on the 9th 
May: the Empress Maria Louisa ac- 
companied him to Dresden. The whole 
sovereigns of Germany were there as- 
sembled, including the Emperur Fran- 
cis and the King of Prussia. The Elm- 
press had left y ienna as a sacrifice to 
the interests of her country: she re-; 
turned to the Elbe beside the conqueror 
of the world, surrounded by the pomp | 
of more than imperial splendour. The 
theatres of Paris had been transferred 
to Dresden; the assembled courts of 
Europe there awaited her ^proach; 
the oldest potentates yielded to the 
ascendant of her youthful diadem. | 
During the magnificent series of pa-; 
geants which followed her arrival, flat--' 
tery exhausted its talent and luxury 
its magnificence; and the pride of the 
Csesars was forgotten in the glory of ■ 
one' who had risen upon the ruins of i 
their antiquated splendour. No ade- 
quate conception can be formed of the i 
astonishing power and grandeur of Na- 
poleon, but by those who witnessed 
his residence on this occasion at Dres- 
den. The Emperor occupied the prin- 
cipal apartments of the palace; his 
numerous suite were accommodated 
around; the august guests of the King 
of Saxony all looked to him as the cen- 
tre of attraction. Four kings were fre- 
quently to be seen waiting in his ante- 
diamber; queens were tiie maids of 
honour to Maria Louisa. With more 
than eastern munificence he distribut- 
ed diamonds, snuff-boxes, and crosses 
among the innumerable crowd of prin- 
ces, ministers, dukes, and courtiers, 
who thronged with oriental servility 
around his step«. Whenever he ap- 
peared in public, nothing was to be 
heard but praises of his grandeur 
and magnificence. The vast crowd of 



strangers, the superb equipages which 
thronged thestreets, thebrilliaiitgaards 
which were statiimed in all the princi- 
pal parts of the dty, the constant ar- 
rival and departure of couriers from or 
towards every part of Eun^, all an- 
nounced the king of kings» who was 
now elevated to the highest pinnacle 
of earthly grandeur. 

68. No fears for the issue of the gi- 
gantic expedition which he had under- 
taken, ever crossed the mind of the 
Emperur, or of the cortdge of kings 
and princes by whom he was surround- 
ed. " Never," said he, ** was the suc- 
cess of an expedition more certain ; I 
see on all sides nothing but probabili- 
ties in my favour. Not only do I ad- 
vance at the head of the immense f<»^ 
ces of France, Italy, Germany, the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, and Poland; 
but the two monarchies which have 
hitherto been the most powerful aux- 
iliaries ot Russia against me, have now 
ranged themselves on my side; they 
espouse my quarrel with the seal of 
my oldest friends. Why should I not 
numbw in a similar dass Turkey and 
Sweden? The former at this moment 
is, in aH probability, resuming its arms 
against the Russians: Bemadotte hesi- 
tates, it is true; but he is a FVench- 
man : he will regain his old associa- 
tions at the first cannon-shot; he will 
not refuse to Sweden so favourable an 
opportunity of avenging the disasters 
of Charies XIL Never again can such 
a favourable combination of circum- 
stances be anticipated: I feel that it 
draws me on ; and, if Alexander per- 
sists in refusing my prc^Mwitions, I 
will pass the Niemen." itiurvellons as 
is the contrast between these anticipa- 
tions and the actual issue of the cam- 
paign, the penetration of few men in 
Europe cotdd at that time presage a 
different result from that whidi the 
French Emperor assumed as assured; 
and Madame de Stael expressed the 
almost universal opinion, that '* when 
Napoleon was at Jhresdeu in 1812, sur- 
rounded by all the sovereigns of (Ger- 
many, and commanding an army of 
five hundred thousand men, it appear- 
ed impossible, according to all human 
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calculation, that his expedition should 
not succeed." 

69. He soon experienced, however, 
the truth of Montesquieu's observa- 
tion, that great expeditions generally 
fail from the very magnitude of the 
means provided to insure their success. 
No sooner had he arrived in Poland, 
than the Emperor was assailed by the 
cries of the peasantry who were ruined 
by his soldiers. Notwithstanding the 
utmost exertions on his part to pre- 
vent pillage, and to provide for their 
necessities, the enoimous multitude of 
men and horses who were assembled 
speedily exhausted the country. It 
was in vain that his prudent foresight 
had provided numerous battalions of 
light and heavy chariots for the supply 
of the army; innumerable carriages 
laden with tools of every description, 
twenty-six squadrons of waggons stored 
with military equipages, several thou- 
sand light caissons, carrying luxuries as i 
well as objects of necessity of e^ery de- 
scription, and six complete sets of pon- 
toons. Thewantsof suchaprodigiousac- 
cumulation of troops speedily exhaust- 
ed all the means of subsistence which 
the countiy afforded, and all the stores 
they could convey with them. Forced | 
requisitions of horses, chariots, and 
oxen -from the peasantry soon became 
necessary; and the Poles, who expected ' 
deliverance from their bondage, were 
stripped of everything they possessed 
by their liberators. To such a pitch did 
the misery subsequently arrive, that 
the richest families in Warsaw were 
literally in danger of starving; and the 
interest of money rose to eighty per 
cent. Tet such was the rapidity of the 
marches at the opening of the cam- 
paign, that the greater part of the sup- 
plies thus exacted were abandoned or 
destroyed before the army had ad- 
vanced many leagues into the Russian 
territory. 

70. It was not, however, from any 
want of foresight and preparation, so 
far as human effort could go, that the 
troops were so soon driven to the neces- 
sity of subsisting by pillage. Never 
had such exertions been made to secure 
Supplies for an army. Enormous ma- 



gazines had been formed to provide for 
the wants of the troops in the cam- 
paign. By the treaty already men- 
tioned, concluded with Prussia a short 
time before, that unhappy country was 
compelled to furnish two hundred and 
twenty thousand quarters of oats, twen- 
ty-four thousand of rice, two million 
bottles of beer, four hundred thousand 
quarters of wheat, six hundred thou- 
sand of straw, three hundred and fifty 
thousand of hay, six million pecks of 
oats, forty-four thousand oxen, fifteen 
thousand horses, three thousand six 
hundred carriages, harnessed and fur- 
nished with drivers and horses; and 
hospitals provided with every requi- 
site for twenty thousand patients. At 
Dantzic, the grand depot of the army, 
innumerable military stores were col- 
lected, and magazines capable of be- 
ing transported by water through the 
Frische Haffto Ednigsberg,and by land 
across the coiuitry to Insterburg, where 
they were received on the Niemen. 
The active and impassioned mind of 
the Emperor had long been incessantly 
occupied with this object; the whole 
day was passed in dictating letters to 
his generals on the subject; in the 
night he frequently rose from bed to 
reiterate his commands. " For masses 
such as are mow to be put in move- 
ment," said he, ''the resources of no 
country can suffice. All the caissons 
must be ready to be laden with bread, 
flour, rice, vegetables, and brandy, be- 
sides what is requisite for the movable 
columns. My manoeuvres may assem- 
ble in a moment four hundred thou- 
sand men at one point: the country 
will be totallv unable to provide for 
them ; everything must be brought by 
themselves." 

71. Before approaching the Niemen, 
the Emperor reviewed the principal 
corps of his army. On these occasions, 
according to his usual practice, he 
passed through the raoks of the sol- 
diers, and inquired minutely into their 
wants and equipments. The veterans 
he reminded of the battle of the Pyra- 
mids, of the glories of Marengo, Aus- 
terlitz, and Jena: the conscripts seemed 
equally the object of attention ; was 
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their pay regularly received, were their 
rations faithfully nerved out> had they 
any complaints to make against their 
officers ? Frequently he hidted in the 
centre of a regiment^ and, calling the 
troops around him, inquired what com- 
missions were vacant, and who were 
most worthy to hold them. Having as- 
certained the sge, services, and wounds 
of those specified, he immediately ap- 
pointed them to the vacant situations 
in the presence of their comrades. Se- 
lecting one veteran from the ranks, he 
would remind him of the victory of the 
Pyramids; another he would himself 
decorate with the cross of the liCgion 
of Honour, taken from his own breast, 
for his courage on the field of Auster- 
litz. To the standards of the distin- 
guished regiments as they defiled past, 
riddled with shot and blackened with 
smoke, he bowed with respect. By at- 
tentions such as these, Napoleon gain- 
ed the hearts of his soldiers, and pro- 
duced that enthusiastic attachment to 
his person, which, as much as the splen- 
dour of his milita^ talent, distinguish- 
ed every period of his career. 

72. At length he approached the 
Niemen, and tiie numerous battalions 
of the grand army converged towards 
Eowno, which, being the extreme point 
of the salient angle where the Prussian 
projected into the Russian territory, 
seemed a favourable point for commenc- 
ing operations. The infantry arrived 
in good order, and left but few strag- 
glers behind; but the cavalry and artil- 
lery had alr^uly begun to suffer severe- 
ly : the grass, the hay, the meadows, 
were soon entirely consumed by the 
enormous multitude of horses which 
passed along, and the succeeding col- 
umns underwent often all the horrors 
of famine from the devastation of those 
which had preceded them. Two hun- 
dred and twenty thousand men, and a 
hundred thousand horses, now concen- 
trated at the point of junction of four 
different roads at Insterburg on the 
Pregel, presented a mass of combatants 
unparalleled in modem times for their 
efficiency and splendour. Before set- 
ting out for the Niemen, the troops 
were all served with provisions to con- 



vey them beyond that river to Wilna, 
the capital of Russian Poland. But all 
the care of the Emperor and his lieu- 
tenants was imable to provide subsist- 
ence for such stupendous masses ; the 
carriages and cattle which had been seiz- 
ed in Old Prussia, under a provision that 
they should be sent back as soon as they 
reached the Niemen, were still kept 
for service beyond that river, and the 
unhappy owners resumed the road to 
their homes, destitute either of money 
or provisions, and uttering the loudest 
complaints against the injustice with 
which they had been treated. Pillage 
and disorder were already universal on 
the flanks of the army ; and it was easy 
to foresee that want of provisions would 
prove the great difficulty of the cam- 
paign. These difficulties, however, had 
no sort of effect on the impassioned 
mind of the Emperor. The masses 
pressed on without intermission; col- 
umn after column succeeded each other 
in ceaseless march; and at length on 
the 23d June, before daybreak, the im- 
perial forces approached the river, which 
as yet was concealed by the great forest 
of Pilwiski, and Napoleon immediately 
mounted on horseback to reconnoitre 
the banks. His horse suddenly fell as 
he approached the shore, and he was 
precipitated on the sand. Some one 
exclaimed, " It is a bad omen — a Ro- 
man would have retired;" but, with- 
out regarding the augury, he gave or- 
ders for the construction of three brid- 
ges, and retired to his quarters, hum- 
ming the tune, " Malbrook s'en va k la 
guerre," and repeating with martial 
emphasis the line, *'Ne sait quand il 
reviendra." 

78. On the approach of night, the 
following proclamation of the Emperor 
was read to the troops: — "Soldiers! 
the second war of Poland is commenced: 
the first was terminated at Friedland 
and Tilsit, when Russia swore an eter- 
nal alliance with France, and war with 
England. Now she violates her oaths. 
She refuses to give any explanation of 
her strange conduct till the French 
eagles have repassed the Rhine, leav- 
ing our allies at her discretion, ^ate 
drags her on — let her desiimet hefidflr 
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led. Does she imagine we are degener- 
ated ? Are we not still the soldiers of 
Austerlitz? We are placed between 
dishonour and war; our choice cannot 
be doubtful. Let us then advance, 
cross the Niemen, and carry the war 
Into her own territory. The second 
Polish war will be as glorious as the 
first; but the peace we conclude shall 
be its own guarantee, and put An end 
to the fatal influence which for fifty 
years Russia has exercised in the affiiirs 
of Europe." The soldiers, grouped in 
circles, heard these animating words 



with enthusiasm, and immediately the 
signal to advance was given. Vast col- 
umns defiled out of the forest and hol- 
lows with which the banks of the river 
abounded, and pressed in silence to the 
margin of the stream ; not a sound was 
heard but the measured tread of march- 
ing bands, not a light was suffered to 
shine on the vast and disciplined array 
of France. The troops halted and lay 
down on the edge of the river, too im* 
patient to sleep, and eagerly gazing 
through the gloom at the Russian 
shore. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

Note A, p. 82. 

Tablc showhig theprogmaiyeNnmber of Commitments in England, Sootland. and Ireland 
in the undermentioned years. 



Tew. 


EnglMid. 


BCOtlADd. 


IrriMML 


Tmt. 


Bagtand. 


Bootland. 


Irduid. 


1806 


4,0115 


— 


3.600 


1824 


18,fiSS 


1.802 


16,258 


1806 


4,34S 


— 


8.781 


1825 


14,137 


1,876 


15,615 


1807 


4,^4fl 


— 


8,522 


1826 


16,1 fl4 


1.000 


16.318 


1808 


*,7a5 


— 


3,704 


1827 


17,y24 


2,116 


18,031 


1800 


6,^30 


— 


8.641 


1828 


16.5t;4 


2,024 


14,683 


1810 


&M(l 


— 


3,700 


1820 


18,(175 


2.063 


16,271 


1811 


b,X\7 


' — 


4,162 


1830 


18.1^7 


2,320 


15,704 


1812 


fl^we 


— 


4,386 


1831 


10,PJ7 


2.451 


16,192 


1818 


7,1(U 


— 




1832 


20,^'-iy 


2.431 


16,056 


1814 


e,mH> 


— 


— 


1833 


20j>7^ 


2,564 


17,810 


1816 


7,B13 


No prior regu- 


Noretnma dar- 


1834 


22,4ril 


2.691 


21,381 


1816 


9JJ!>1 


lar returns for 


ing this period 


1835 


20,7;tl 


2,837 


21,206 


1817 


I3,im 


Scotland. 


inlzeland. 


1836 


^:j6\ 


2,922 


23.801 


1818 


13,.WT 


_ 


•^ 


1837 


23,^:l3 


8,126 


14,804 


1819 


14.^f>4 


_ 


^ 


1838 


23,M4 


3,418 


15,723 


1820 


13,710 


1,486 


^ 


1839 


24,443 


8.400 


26.302 


1821 


13J15 


1,522 


^ 


1840 


27,187 


8.872 


23,833 


1822 


12.241 . 


1,601 


16,251 


1841 


27,760 


8,562 


20,706 


1823 


12,2fi3 


1,733 


14,632 


1842 


31,300 







It is impossible to avoid the suspicion that, since 1886, some change, to conceal the fear- 
Ail increase of Irish crime, has been made in the mode of making up the returns.— See 
FoRTBR's Progrtu of the Nation, iiL 178-227. 

That the spread of the mere power of reading and writing by meaos of educalaon has no 
tendeucy to check this alarming progress, is dear from the subjoined uialysis of the state 
of education of criminals in England f" """ ' " * ' ' .. . ,- 

the parliamentary returns. 



I and Scotland in the six last years, as obtained from 



T«u. 


Counttjr. 


NaithOTrcad 
DOT write. 


Could reMl 
and write 
imperfectly. 


Wen. 


Super- 
eduoatcd. 


Not 
known. 


TOTAb 


Ednoitted. 


Uneducated. 


1836 


England, 


7.033 


10,088 


2.215 


191 


662 


13.960 


7,033 


._ 


Scotland, 


630 


1,427 


480 


65 


— 


1.921 


539 


_ 


Irehind, 


10,030 


3,056 


7.234 


— 


-^ 


10,310 


10,030 


1837 


England, 


7,464 


10,208 


2.234 


101 


615 


12.633 


7,464 




Scotland, 


603 


1.772 


620 


68 


73 


2.360 


693 


_ 


Ireland, 


6.336 


8.066 


4.511 


— 


— 


7,567 


6,336 


1888 


England, 


7,043 


10,334 


2,057 


79 


481 


12,490 


7.943 




Scotland, 


651 


2,070 


630 


03 


74 


2,793 


551 


„_ 


Ireland, 


6.808 


2.773 


4,727 


— 


_ 


7.500 


6.808 


1839 


England. 


7.296 


13.071 


2,062 


78 


636 


16.210 


7,196 


— 


Scotland, 


610 


2,104 


508 


57 


— 


2,661 


610 


.. 


Ireland. 


6.647 


8,620 


6.468 


— 


— . 


10.088 


6.647 


1840 


England, 


0,058 


16.149 


2,053 


101 


666 


17.303 


0,058 


.. 


Scotland, 


851 


2.297 


559 


71 


— 


1.927 


861 


__ 


Ireland, 


8.400 


3.620 


6.468 


— 


_ 


10,088 


8.400 


1841 


England, 


0,220 


15,732 


2,253 


126 


669 


18,111 


0,220 




Scotland, 


696 


2,248 


654 


42 


.. 


2,834 


696 


— 


Ireland, 


7.152 


8.084 


6.651 


— 


— 


8,736 


7,152 



—Fobtbb's Progrtu (^ the Nation, iii. 201, 214, 216^ 282. 
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The followinff Table exhibits the Progress of Crime in relation to Education 
in EogTand for the last seven years, in centesimal proportions :— ^ 





Unable to 


AUetoread 


Able to read 


Instruction 
superior to 
reading and 
wiidug welL 


Instruction 




Tear. 


read and 


and write 


and write 


could not be 


TotaL 




write. 


imperfectly. 


welL 


ascertained. 




1836 


83-52 


52-33 


10-56 


0-91 


2-68 


100 


1837 


85-85 


52-08 


9-46 


0-43 


2-18 


100 


1838 


34 40 


53-41 


9-77 


0-34 


2-08 


100 


1839 


33-53 


53-48 


10-07 


0-32 


2-60 


100 


1840 


38-32 


55-57 


8-29 


0-37 


2-45 


100 


1841 


33-21 


56-67 


7-49 


0-45 


2-27 


100 


1842 


33-35 


58-32. 


6-77 


0-22 


2-34 


100 



—ParliafMntcery Criminal Tables for the Tear 1842. Printed 6th May 1843. 
Preface, p. 7 ; and M'Culloch, JSuu. of Great Britami i. 476-7. 



NoTB B, p. Z9i 

Table showing the amount of Bank Notes in CircuTation from 1792* to T815, 
with the commercial paper under discount at the Bank during the same period, 
and the gold and silver annually coined at the Bank : — 



Tear. 


Total of Notes. 


i OoHMneroial Paper 
rendered at Bank. 


Bullion coined. 


1792 


£11,307 380 
11,388,910 
10,744,020 
14,017,510 




£1,171,863 

2,747,430 

2,658,895 

493,416 


1793 




17Q4, 




1795 


2,946,600 


1796 


16,729,620 


Si606,000 


464,680 


1797 


11,114,120 


6,360,000 


2,600,297 


1798 


13,095,830- 


4,460,600 


2,967,666 


1799 


12,959,610 


6,403,90a 


449,962 


1800 


16,864,800 


6,401,900 


189,937 


1801 


16,203,280 


7^06,100 


460,242 


1802 


16,186,880 


7,623,100 


437,019 


1803 


16,849,980 


10,747,600 


956,445 


1804 


17,077,880 


9,982,40a 


718,397 


1805 


17,871,170 


11,366,500 


54,668 


1806 


17,730,120 


12,380,100 


405,106 


1807 


16,950,680 


i3,484,60a 


None. 


1808 


14,183,860 


12,960,100 


371,714 


1809 


18,542,860 


16,476,700 


298,946 


1810 


21,019,600 


20,070,600 


316,936 


1811 


23,360,220 


14,366,400 


312,263 


1812 


23,408,320 


14,291,600 


None. 


1813 


23,210,930 


12,330,200 


619,722 


1814 


24,801,000 


13,286,800 


None. 


1816 


27,261,660 


14,917,100 


None. 


1816 


27,013,620 


11,416,400 


Noue. 



-MoBEAU^s Tables; and Pebrbb, 279. Marshall's Digest^ pp. 971, 147, 236. 
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HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
Note C, p. 46. 



Table I., showiog the Progress of Forei^ and British Shipping irom the 
year 1801 to 1823, when the reciprocity system began : — 



Tear. 


BRITISH. 


FOREION. 


TOTAL. 1 

1 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


1801 


4,987 


922,594 


6,497 


780,155 


10,484 


1,702,749 


1802 


7,806 


1,333,005 


3,728 


480,251 


11,634 


1,813,256 


1803 


6,264 


1,115,702 


4,254 


638,104 


10,518 


1,753,806 


1804 


4,865 


904,932 


4,271 


607,299 


9,136 


1,512,231 


1805 


6,167 


953,250 


4,517 


691,883 


9,684 


1,645,133 


1806 


5,211 


904,367 


3,793 


612,904 


9,004 


1,617,271 


1807 


— 


— 


4,087 


680,144 


— 


— 


1808 


— 


— 


1,926 


283,657 


— 


— 


1809 


6,616 


938,676 


4.922 


759,287 


10,637 


1,697,962 


1810 


6,154 


896,001 


6,876 


1,176,243 


12,030 


2,072,244 


1811 


— . 


— 


3,216 


687,180 


— 


— 


• 1812 


_ 


-» 


— 


~- 


— 





• 1813 


... 


_ 


— 


— 





_ 


1814 


8,976 


1,290,248 


6,286 


699.287 


14,261 


1,889,536 


1815 


8,880 


1,372,108 


6,314 


746,986 


14,194 


2,119,093 


1816 


9,744 


1,415,723 


3,116 


379,466 


12,860 


1,796,188 


1817 


11,256 


1,625,121 


3,396 


446,011 


14,651 


2,070,132 


1818 


13,006 


1,886,394 


6,238 


762,457 


19,244 


2,648,851 


1819 


11,974 


1,809,128 


4,216 


642,684 


16,189 


2,351,812 


1820 


11,286 


1,668,060 


3,472 


447,611 


14,757 


1,115,671 


1821 


10,810 


1,599,274 


3,261 


896,266 


14,071 


1,995.530 


1822 


11,087 


1,664,186 


3,389 


469,151 


14,476 


2,133,337 



Table 11., showing the Progress of British and Foreign Shipping from 
1823, the first year of the reciprocity system, to 1836 : — 



Tear. 


BRITISH. 


VORBIOV. 


TOTjLL. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


1823 


11,271 


1,740,859 


4,069 


682,996 


16,340 


2,323,856 


1824 


11,733 


1,797,320 


5,653 


769,441 


17,386 


3,556,761 


1825 


13,516 


2,141,598 


6,986 


958,132 


20,484 


3,102,730 


1826 


12,473 


l,i>50,G30 


5,729 


694,116 


18,202 


2,044,74G 


1827 


13,133 


2,086,898 


6,046 


751,864 


19,179 


2,839,762 


1828 


13,436 


2,094,357 


4,966 


634,620 


18,391 


2,72S,977 


1829 


13,669 


2,184,525 


5,218 


710,303 


18,877 


2,894,828 


1830 


13,548 


2.180,043 


6,359 


768,828 


18,907 


2,938,870 


1831 


14,488 


2,367,322 


6,085 


874,606 


20,573 


3,241,927 


1832 


13,372 


2,185,980 


4,546 


639,979 


17,918 


2,^25,959 


1833 


13,119 


2,183,814 


6,506 


762,086 


18,624 


2,945,899 


1834 


13,903 


2,293,263 


6,894 


833,906 


19,797 


3,132,168 


1836 


14,296 


2,443,734 


6,006 


866.990 


20,300 


3,309,724 


1836 


14,347 


2,606,743 


7,131 


988,899 


21,478 


3,494,372 



* Becords destroyed by fire. 
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Table III., showing the Progress of Exports to, and Shipping with, the countries 
with which reciprocity treaties have been concluded, compared with those with 
which there have been no such treaties, and the British colonies : — 



l-% /'1822. Total tonnage) 

^fl ) and exports to reci- > 

8 S I procity countries, j 

*.« U838. Do. do. 



11 11822. Do. do. 
|| n838. Do. 



do. 



11 Jl822. Do. do. 
J2||l838. Do. do. 



BRITISH. 


FOBEfGN. 1 


EXPORTS. 


Ships. Tons. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


& 


3913 


469,726 


2708 


383,924 


18,084,013 


5042 


714,881 


7044 


990,328 


21,270,705 


2573 


407,847 


676 


82,432 


8,355,854 


4715 


783,359 


1599 


217,515 


15,101,765 


4421 


786,613 


5 


795 


10,526,156 


6362 


1,287,157 


29 


2,823 


13,689,267 



Table IV., showing the amount of Shipping, distinguishing British from 
Foreign, employed between Great Britain and the undermentioned countries, 
from 1821 to 1839:— 



Year. 


•WB»H. 


iroEWAV. 


BUfMAEK. / 


ravtoA. 


nUMCB. 


British 


Foreign 


British 


Foreign 


British 


Foreign 


British 


Foreign 


British 


Foreign 




Tons. 


Toot. 


Tods. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tonl 


1821 


23,005 


8,508 


13,855 


61,342 


6,312 


3,969 


79,590 


37,720 


103,^37 


64,178 


1822 


20,799 


13.692 


13,377 


87,974 


7,096 


3,910 


102,847 


68,270 


101.H1JJ8 


49,727 


1823 


20,986 


22,529 


13,122 


117,015 


4,413 


4,795 


81,202 


86,013 


8-i,l34 


49,578 


1824 


17,074 


40,092 


11,419 


135,272 


6,738 


23,689 


94,664 


151,621 


eS.^JTO 


62,648 


1825 


15,906 


53,141 


14,825 


157,910 


15,158 


60,943 


189.214 


182,762 


7S,f93 


55.539 


1826 


11,829 


16,939 


15,603 


90,726 


22,800 


56,544 


119,060 


120,689 


fcf„m 


57,171 


1827 


11,719 


21,822 


13,945 


96,420 


10,825 


62,456 


150,718 


109,184 


102,S79 


67,076 


1828 


14,877 


24,700 


10,826 


85,771 


17,464 


49,293 


133,753 


99,195 


10a.'J23 


63,302 


1829 


16,536 


26,046 


9.985 


86,205 


24,576 


63,390 


125,918 


127,861 


10^i,;>48 


69,766 


1830 


12,116 


23,158 


6,459 


84,585 


12,210 


51.420 


102,758 


139,646 


11(1.766 


111,779 


1831 


11,450 


38,689 


4,518 


114,865 


6,552 


62,190 


83,908 


140,632 


07,ii57 


73,159 


1832 


8,336 


25,755 


3,798 


82,156 


7,268 


35.772 


62.079 


89,187 


1HN793 


63,509 


1833 


10,009 


29,454 


6,901 


98,931 


6,840 


38,620 


41,736 


108,753 


10:i,(>10 


63,662 


1834 


15,353 


35,910 


6,403 


98,803 


5,691 


63,282 


32,021 


118,111 


12H.017 


74,382 


1835 


12,036 


35,661 


2.592 


95,049 


6,007 


49,008 


25,514 


124.144 


l<fi,«07 


100,800 


1836 


10,866 


42,439 


1,573 


126,875 


2,152 


51,907 


42,567 


174,439 


1ft!* .,^139 


108,362 


1837 


7,608 


42,602 


1,036 


88,004 


6,357 


66,961 


67,666 


146,742 


22(1,360 


131,073 


1838 


10,425 


38,991 


1,364 


110,817 


3,466 


67,554 


86,734 


175,643 


27:i,446 


171,677 


1839 


8,359 


49,270 


2,582 


109,228 


6,636 


106,960 


111,470 


229.208 


312,183 


200,228 



— Parliamentary Faper^ 2Sth May 1840. 

For the valuable Betums from which the preceding extracts are made, the 
British public are indebted to the motions of my able and eloquent friend, Mr 
Golquhoun of Eillermont, M.P. for Kilmarnock, to whose exertions in the cause 
of religion and humanity Scotland and Ireland are already so much indebted. 
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HISTOBT OF EUBOPE. 





Non D, p. 80. 






BUDGET 


OF 1811. 


nOOm; OBDIHABT. 1 


BXPBU>«UR«. 


Custom^ . . . 


£6,802, 40J 


Interest of deb(^ . . . 


ExdM, 


18,489.914 


Life Annoities. . 


StJunps, .... 


6.(»0,478 


EUnkinffFund, . . . 


Laud and AMoaaed, 


6,868,230 




Post-offioe, .... 


1,274.000 




BmaU taxes, .... 


87,605 


Totalof Debt Funded. . . 


Total ordinaxy Net, 
Hereditary Bevenue, . 


£88,612.629 


Interest of Exchequer Bills, . 


65,814 


Total cbBx^e of debts, funded 


WarTaxu. 






Customs, .... 


£2.638.919 


Civil List, . 




Excise, 


6,410.139 


Do. Scotland.. 




Property taxes^ 


12,941.155 


Miscellaneous, 




Arrean, 


3^ 


Navy, . . 




Lottery, 


281,386 


Army, . • 








Ordnanee.. 




„ England. . . . 


2,752,796 


Loans to Foreign States^ 


Bmaller oums^ • . 


253,866 
£63.065.990 




English Loan, 


16,636,375 


For United) Kingdom, 


Total, Britain. . . 


. £80.602,865 


Deduct f OP Ireland, 


Irish Loan and Taxes, . 


10.300,000 




Grand total, . 


. £90,911,305 







£20^749,828 

1.540,257 

13,064,274 



£34,374.359 
1,556,753 



£35,931.094 

1,472,403 

109,693 

596.549 

19,540,678 

23.869,859 

4,557.509 

7,410,030 

1,962,686 

£95.450.060 
4,489,462 



£90,960,598 



^Finanee Aceountt, Ann. Reg. 181% p. 898, 409; and PtH. JMh xxiL 1'<I4, App. 



Note B, p. 80. 



BUDGET OF 1812; 



IHOOME. FEBMAKBHT. 

Customs, .... £8,290.289 

Excise. 17,800,248 

Stamps, .... 3,313,986 

Land tend Assessed, . . 7,373,157 

Post-office, .... 1,534,608 

Smaller Duties, . . . 90,692 

Permanent and Annual Taxes^ £38,408,980 

Hereditary Bevenuo, . . 106,630 

War Taxa and Rwmrcu. 

Customs, .... £2,948.380 

Excise 5,206,754 

Property Tax, . . . 13,368.606 

Lottery, .... 860,145 

Proportion of Irish Loan, . . 2, 703, 313 

Exchequer Bills repaid, . 910,470 

Smaller Sources, . . 852,931 

Total, ezdusive of Loans. . £64,446,159 
Loans, includlnfffor Ireland, 

£4,350,000,— East Indies, 

£2,500,000 29,268,586 



BXIV9 DITUBB. 

Interest of Funded Debt, 
Life Annuities, 
Management, . 

Sinking Fund,. 

Total chanre of Debt funded. 
Interest of Exchequer Bills, . 
Total chai^ of Debt, funded 

and unfunded, . 
Civil List, Ac 
Do. Scotland, 



£21,861,252 

1,529.659 
283,705 

£23,124,616 
13.482.510 

£86.607,126 
1,835^360 



£38,442,495 

1,635^601 

112;748 

BounUes, Pensions^ Drawbacks, ftc. 582,675 

Navy, 20,500,339 

Army, 24.987,362 



Ordnance, 
Foreign Loans, 
Miscellaneous, 
East India Co.'s Loans, . 
Advance on Commerdal Ex< 
chequer Bills, 



4,252,409 
8,204,028 
1,779.089 
^498,000 

1,875,141 



Total. £104.369.887 

Deduct for Senrioe of Ireland, 6^848,516 
Total Expenditure of Great — ^— — 
Total, £93,714,745 Britain, .... £97,521,871 

-r-F'vMMeUA AeevuM for the year ending 6th January 1813 ; ParL DA. pp. 2-28, 24 ; Jnm. Riq. 
1813, p. 828. 
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NoTi F, p. 61. 

Fropositlaii eabmitted by Mr Maokensie on behalf of the British OoTwnment, to the French 
Qovemnieni» and rejected by them:— 

**Plan tif a cwi«mfi(m fw iht exehangt itfpriwMn cf war, fretenUd bjf Mr MaehanMU fe 
M. MoutHer, 

"Art. I.— All the Enfflish, Spaniards, Portuguese, Sicilians, Hanoverians, and other 
subjects of, or in the service o( Great Britain, or of the powers in alliance with her, who 
are now prisoners of war in France, Italv, Naples, Holland, or in any other country in alli- 
ance with, or dependent on, France, shaU be set free without exception. 

** Abt. IL— All the French, Italians, and others^ subjects or in the service of France or 
Italy, all the Dutch and Neapolitans, and all other subjects, either in the service of powers 
allied to France, who are now prisoners of war in Great Britain, Spain, Sicily, Portugal, 
Brazil, and in evenr other country in alliance with Great Britain, or occupied by British 
troops, shiiU be set free without exception. 

" Abt. IY. Sect 1.— All the British prisoners, of whatever rank and quality, who are 
detained in France, Italy, and the dependencies of France and Italy, shall be liberated. 
The exchange shall commence immediately after the signature of this convention, by send> 
ing to Deal or Portsmouth, or any other English port in the British Channel that mav be 
agreed on, or by sending to the British commissioners appointed to receive them, a thou- 
sand British prisoners for a thousand French, who shall be released by the British govern- 
ment in the manner herewith stipulated. 

**Seet. 2.— All the French prisoners, of whatever rank and quality, at present detained 
in Great Britain, or in the British possessions, shall be released. The exchange shall com- 
mence immediately after the signature of this convention, and shall be made by sending 
successively to Horlaix, or to any other French port in the British Channel that may be 
agreed on, or by delivering to the French commissioners, a thousand French prisoners for 
a thousand English prisoners, as promptly, and in the same proportion, as the government 
shall release the latter. 

**8eet. 6.— When all the British prisoners detained in France, Italy, and their depend- 
encies, shall have been exchauged tor an equal number (to be guided and settled upon the 
grinciple established in the preceding section of this article) of French prisoners detained 
1 England and her possessions, the remainder of French prisoners who may remain in the 
hands of Great Britain shall be liberated without delay, and sent to France, in exchange 
for an equal number of Spanish prisoners of war, who shall be sent to such ports, or to such 
Spanish towns as may be agreed on, and in the following manner. 

**Seet. 18.— All the Portuguese and Sicilian prisoners in France, or in the countries allied 
to or dependent on France, and all the prisoners belonfi^ng to France, and to her allies, who 
may be in the hands of the Portuguese and Sicilians, uiaU be mutually released, and in the 
same manner, and on the same conditions, which have been above stipulated, in relation 
to the French and Spaniards, with such modifications only as the circumstances and pecu- 
liar situation of those countries may require." 



CHAPTER LXV. 

NoTB Q, p. 84. 

GENERAL STATE OF THE FRENCH ARMIES IN SPAIN. 

I5ih January 1811. 



Present under arms. 


Detached. 


Absent 


BflTectivo 


Horses. 


Hen. Horses. 


Hen. Horses. 


Hospital 


Men. 


Cavalry. | Draught 


295,227 62,462 


17,780 4,714 


48,881 


861,838 


41,189 1 15,987 



I5th Aj)rU 1811. 

276,575 I 46,990 | 15,121 | 2,166 | 40,079 | 831,776 | 87,855 | 11,801 

Abmt ov Pobtuoal. — Ist April 1811. 

Under arms. 
Men. I Horses. 
61,237 I 11,717 

Abmt of thb South — Sotdtf Duke of Ddlmatia, commanding. — I5th May, 

Cavalry. I Draught. 
75,133 I 18,124 | 3,915 | 1,336 | 11,420 ] 90,468 | 12,166 1 2,304 



Detached. 


Hospital. 


Effective. 


Men. Horses. 


Men. 


Men. 1 Horses. 


3,716 — 


12,229 


68,051 1 11,142 
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HISTOBY OF EUROPE. 





Fifth Corpi 


r.— 15^ January, 




Present under arms. 
Men. 1 Horses. 
18,767 1 6,158 


Detached. 
Men. Horses. 
3,035 640 


Hospital. 
Men. 


Effective 
Men. 


Horses. 
Cavalry. 1 Draughi 



I^rst Corps before CWi«.— 15tt February 1811. 

25,781 I 2,661 | 1,881 | 681 | 1,997 | 29,409 | 2,207 | 1,035 

Fourth Cbfjw.— 15</* February 1811. 

22,728 I 5,464 | 741 | 897 | 2,577 | 26,083 ] 5,069 | 793 

Armt of thb North— .SeMidref, Duke oflstria^ commanding, 
Ut February 1811. 

58,515 I 8,874 | 1,992 | — | 6,866 | 67,767 I 7,979 [ 1,073 



58,148 I 6,980 
^Napier, uL 576-581. 



I6ih AprU 1811. 
I — I 5,850 I 60,719 | 6,065 | 879 

CHAPTER LXVI. 

Note H, p. 122. 

Summary of the Force of the Anglo-JPortuguese Army, eosdunve of Drummers 
and Artillerymen.— October 1, 1811. 







CAVALRY. 






British, • . 
Portuguese, . 


Present 
3,571 
1,873 


SJck. 
1,114 
256 


947 
1,140 


Frisonere. 
298 


TotaL 
5,980 
2,769 


Total Cavalry, 


4,944 


1,370 


2.087 


298 


8,699 






INl-ANTBT. 






British, . . 
Portuguese, . 


Fnsent 
29,530 
23,689 


Sick. 

17,974 

6,009 


Command. 
2,668 
1,707 


FrisonerB. 
1,684 
75 


Total. 
51,851 
81,480 



Totallnfaiitry, 53,219 23,988 4,870 1,759 88,881 

Qeneral total, including sex^geants, 58,268 sabres and bayonets in the field. 

KoTB I, p. 123. 

Summary of the French Force in Spain at different periods, extracted from the 
Imperial Muster-JBoUs, 



Under arms. 

Men. Horses. 

Aug. 1811. 279,687 41,598 

Jan. 1812. 258,156 41,049 

Apr. 1812. 244,692 86,747 



Detached. 


Absent. 


Men. Horses. 


Hospital 


50,588 10,869 


42,438 


22,805 5,484 


42,056 


12,260 3,849 


34,369 



EffectiTtt. 

Men. Horses. 

872,841 52,467 

824,983 42,848 

291,879 40,653 
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UNDER ARMS. 



Men. 



Borws. 



DETACHED. 



Hones. 



Hospital. 



EFFEOTIYE. 



Men. 



Armie du Hid!, • 

— du Centre, , 

— de Fortugftl. 

— d'Aragon, 

— du Nord, 

— de Catalogne. 

Total, . . • 
Beinforeements, 
General total, . 



50,697 
16,540 
38,892 
45,102 
88.092 
28,558 



10,006 
8,729 
5,826 
5,718 

11,020 
1,868 



32,048 
891 
7,901 
1,897 
7,617 
1,153 



5.859 

64 

8,100 

388 
1,805 

153 



11.836 
1,781 

10,424 
5,458 
6,654 
5.306 



94,508 
18,712 
56,783 
51,957 
102,413 
80,095 



1.106) 
V 4^608 

3.418) 

8,286) 

} 8,793 

557) 

6,692) 
} 8,926 

2.234J 

8,667) 
} 6,106 

S,439J 

8,581 ) 

V 12,825 



4,294 
1,268 



262,276 
17.361 



87,669 
8,929 



50,502 
81 



10,869 



41,452 
981 



854,418 
18,428 



279,637 



41,598 



50,583 



10,869 



42,488 



372,841 



1,521 
258 
35,348) 

V 48,588 

18, 190 j 
8.929 
39,277) 

U2,467 

18,190) 



-NaRbr, iv. 588, 589. 



CHAPTER LXVII. 

Note K, p. 177. 

Comparative Height of the Alps, the Andes, and (he Himalaya and Caucasus, 



HIMALAYA AlTD ALTAI. 



Mont Blanc, . . 15.781 

Monte Bosa^ . . 15,585 

Matterhom, . . 14,771 

ColduG^ant, . . 11.274 

Wetterhorn, . . 12,518 

Finster-aar-horu, . 14,116 

Jiingfrauhorn, . . 13,720 

Shreckhom. . \ 13.897 

Great Qlochner, . 13,713 

Aiguille a' ArgentiM^, 13,890 

Grenier, T^l. . 10,500 
Gletcherburg, StGo- 

thard, . . . 10.880 

Summit of MontCenis, 11,460 
Summit of Little St 

Bernard, . .9.594 

Col de la Seigne. . 8,071 

Col da Bonhommo . 8,025 
Passage of Great St 

Bernard, 7,967 

Summit of do., . 11,006 



Nevada di Sorata, . 
Chimborazu, 
Cayambe, . 
Bio dl Illania, . 
Antisana, . 
Cotopaxi, . 
Fopocatapetl, . • 
MontStElias. . 
Orizaba, . 
Pichiucha, 
LakeofTiticaca, 
CityofBioBamba, . 

Quito, . 

Toluca, . 

Bogota de San." 

taFc, . 

Mexico, 



Feet. 
25,250 
21.451 
19,633 
24,450 
19,290 
18.862 
17,716 
17,888 
17,890 
15,670 
12,000 
10,800 
9,515 
8,818 

8.650 
7,470 



Tcbamoulari, . 
Dhavaladgiri, . 
Tewahir, . 
Himalaya, No. 14, 

12, 

3, 



Bukh-da-Vula, . 
Pe-chan (volcano^ 
Mont Bolor, 
Biclukho, Altoi, 
Ala-tau, . 
Italitzkoi, . 



Feet. 

26,894 
26.462 
25,749 
23,463 
22,264 
21,877 
21,775 
18.400 
13.600 
18.000 
11,000 
11.524 
10,710 



OAUCABUS AND TAURUS. 



Ararat, 

Elbourz, Caucasus^ 
Taurus, 
Anti-Taurus, , 



15.000 
15,027 
15,026 
15,616 
10,939 
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NoTB N, p. 207. 



Tabli I.— Showiog the decline of ihe paper circulation of Oreat Britain since 
1810, when the Spanish revolution broke out — 



Year. 


Bank of England Notes 


Country Banks. 


Commercial Paper an- 
der DiMountat Bank. 


Year. 


1800 


£16,854,800 


__ 


£6,421,900 


1800 


1801 


16,205,280 


— . 


7,905,100 


1801 


1802 


15,186,880 


— 


7,523,300 


1802 


1803 


15,849,980 


... 


10,747,600 


1803 


1804 


17,077,850 


_ 


9,982,400 


1804 


1805 


17,871,170 


— 


11,265.500 


1805 


1806 


17,730,120 


— 


12,380,100 


1806 


1807 


16,950,680 


.. 


13,484,600 


1807 


1808 


14,182,860 


.. 


12,950,100 


1808 


1809 


18.542,860 


— 


15,475,700 


1809 


1810 


21,019,600 


— 


20,070,600 


1810 


1811 


23,369,220 


.. 


14,355,400 


181] 


1812 


23.408,279 





14,291,600 


1812 


1813 


22,219,980 


— 


12,330,200 


1813 


1814 


24,801,080 


£22,700,000 


13,285,800 


1814 


1815 


27,261,650 


19,011,000 


14,917,000 


1815 


1816 


27,013,620 


15,096,000 


11,416,400 


1816 


1817 


27,397,900 


15,894,000 


3,960,600 


1817 


1818 


27,771,070 


20,507,000 


4,325,200 


1818 


1819« 


25,227,100 


15,701,328 


6,515,000 


♦1819 


1820 


23,569,150 


10,576,245 


8,883,600 


1820 


1821 


22,471,450 


8,255,180 


2,676,700 


1821 


1822 


18,172,170 


8,416,430 


3,366,700 


1822 


1823 


18,176,470 


9,920,074 


3,123,809 


1823 


1824 


19,929,800 


12,831,332 


2,369,800 


1824 


1825 


26,069,130 


14,930,168 


4,941,500 


1825 


1826 


24,955,040 


8,656,101 


4,908,300 


1826 


1827 


21,508,500 


9,985,300 


1,240,400 


1827 


1828 


22,174,780 


10,121,476 


1,167,400 


1828 


1829 


20,204,300 


8,130,327 


2,250,700 


1829 


1830 


20,468,060 


7,841,396 


919,900 


1830 


1831 


19,650,830 


7,221,895 


1,585,600 


1831 


1832 


18,465,310 


8,914.216 






1833 
1834 


17,531,910 
18,571,810 


10,152,104 
10,659,828 


No returns after 


thin. 


1835 


18,215,220 


11,134,414 







* Payment in gold or silver reverted to at the Bank, by Act 49 Gea III. o. 471. 

Whoever will reflect on this table, and recollect that, at the time this vast diminution 
was going on, both in the gold and silver raised for the use of the whole globe by America, 
and m the paper circulation of the British Tslands, the interest of the national debt and 
of all private debts was a fixed money payment, and that the population of the empire 
had advanced nearly forty per cent, and the exports, imports, and commercial tonnage 
more than doubled, will have no difficulty in seeing the real cause, both of the continued 
financial embarrassments, and the general distress of the industrious classes, and consequent 
wide spread of discontent, in this country since the peace.— Mabshall. 55 ; Pouter's FarL 
TaMe$, ii 7, iv. 7. v. 7. 

Tablb II.— Showing the total produce of the Mexican mines, from 1809 to 1821. 

£2.849.096 
3,000.077 
2,001.688 
1,479,009 

—Humboldt, JfouvdU Espoffne, iii. 307. 



1809 


£6.161,240 


1814 


£1,982.639 


1818 


1810 


4,961.217 


1815 . 


1,760.665 


1819 


1811 . 


^510,450 


1816 . 


2,850,806 


1820 


1812 


1.102,814 


1817 . 


2,212,448 


1821 


1813 


1,533,490 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 

Note P, p. 229. 
Oenercd State of the French Army,— May 15, 1812. 



Arm«)daMldt, . . 

— dn Centre, 

— de Portugal, 
■— d'Aragon, 

— deOatalogne, . 

— duNord, 

Total, . . 
Old reaerre at Bayonne, 
New reserve at Bayonne, 


PNMBtoMtarAnM. 


SvtadMd. 


mmslM. 


-• ! 


Mea. 


BWMt. 


H«B. 


H«M 


ite. 


Ita. 


Ombj, 


AttDlMy. 


66,031 
17,395 
52,618 
27,218 
83,677 
33,771 


12,101 
4,208 
7,214 
4,768 
1,577 
6,031 


2.787 
158 
9,760 
4,458 
1,844 
2,660 


660 
87 
1,638 
606 
267 
271 


4,662 
766 
8,382 
8,701 
6,009 
7,767 


68,470 
19.208 
70,700 
85,877 
41,530 
49,098 


7,311 
8.332 
4.481 
2.976 
1.876 
4.443 


4,840 
420 

3.448 

1.980 
279 

1,168 


225,710 
3.894 
2.698 


35,929 
221 
116 


21,557 
1,642 
8,176 


3,378 


31.227 

964 

5 


279.278 
6,500 
5.769 


23,919 
207 
103 


11,630 


232,602 


86,266 


26,376 


8,878 


82,196 


291.647 


24,229 


11.630 



CHAPTER LXXI. 

Note Q, p. 868. 
Force of the French Army which entered Buseia in 1812. 

ISFANTBT. 



QmmaiM. 


OMnlStKK 


I>at«ar«tttarfB( 
BuMtantmltacy. 


Intarti,. 


fMbrj. 


Ho«. 


Berthier, . . . 


Ut Corps 


June 24, 1812 


3,075 


908 


1,748 


Davouat, 






2d do. 


Idem 


68,627 


8,424 


11,417 


Oadinot, 






2d do. 


Idem 


84,299 


2,840 


7,881 


Ney. . . 






8d do. 


Idem 


85,765 


8687 


8,089 


Eugene, 






4th do. 


Jane 80, 1812 


42,480 


2,868 


10,067 


Poniatowski, 






6th do. 


June 24, 1812 


82,160 


4,152 


9,438 


Gbuvion St Cyr, 






6th do. 


July 1, 1812 


23,228 


1906 


8,699 


Reynier, 






7th do. 


June 24, 1812 


16,008 


2,186 


5,582 


Vandanune, . 






8th do. 


Idem 


15,885 


2,060 


3,477 


Victor, . 






9th do. 


Sept. 8, 1812 


81,688 


1,904 


4,061 


Macdonald, . 






10th da 


June 24, 1812 


80,028 


2,474 


6,285 








Austrian do. 


Idem 


86,880 


7,318 


18,126 


Napoleon, . 






Imperial Guard. 


Idem 


41,094 


6,279 


16,322 



CAVALRY. 



Omerali. 


GeamlBtKK 


DUeofflBtarlBf 


XnftBl^. 


Omltj. 


BOCHI. 


Nansouty, 

Montbron, . 

Grouchy, . . . 

Latour-Maubonrg, 

Durutte, 

Loison, .... 


Ist Corps 

2d do. 

8d do. 

4th do. 

Division Durutte 

Division Loison 

i-Troopssentl 

i during the > 

i campaign j 


Jane 24, 1812 

Idem 

Idem 

Idem 
Nov. 2,1812 
Nov. 18,1812 

diffnent datoi 


13,290 
65.000 


12,077 

10,436 

9,676 

7,994 

15,000 


18,014 

11,126 

10,451 

8,766 

76 

412 

20,000 


401,953 


96,679 


164,446 
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BECAPITULATION OP THE WHOLE ABMT. 

Men. Horses. 

Infantry, . . . . . 491,963) ^aA aah 

Cavalry, 96,679 1 ^^^'^*^ 

Add — Portions of the artillery, engineers, and 

military equipments, .... 21,626 18,266 



Total who entered the Russian territory, . 610,068 182,711 
Add — ^Number of men and horses absenty but who 

rejoined the army during the campaign, . 87,100 4,400 



Total effective force who entered the Rus- 
sian territory, .... 647,168 187,111 
Total guns, . .... 1,872 

— In^»erial Muster^BoUs, given in Chambrat, voL i. App. No. 2. 



Note R, p. 869. 

Ibrce of the Busstan Army opposed to Napoleon at the eommencemefnt of hostilities. 

Baeolat db Toi,lt; Commander of the First Army of the West. 

Generals. Infimtry. Cavalry. Artillery. Cossacks. 

Wittgenstein, 20,664 2416 2940 1600 

Bagawouth, 17,712 1208 1716 — 

Touczkoff, 19,188 946 1716 600 

Schouvaloff, 16,236 1208 1470 — 

Grand-duke Constantine, . • . 19,682 3084 1716 — 

Doctorofl^ 17,712 1208 1715 — 

Ouvarofl^ . . . . . . — 3720 246 — 

Korfl^ — 3624 980 — 

Pahlen, — 8020 246 — 

Platofl^ — — 246 7000 

Total, .... 111,194 20,434 12,986 9000 

Pbinob Baqbathion, Commander of tiie Second Army of the West 

Raeflfekoi, 17,712 1208 1716 — 

Borosdln, 16,236 8020 1226 — 

Siewers, . . . . . . — 3624 980 -^ 

Neweroflfekoi, . . . . . 8,866 — — — 

Dowaiskoi, .....— — 246 4600 

Tota], .... 42,804 7862 4166 4600 

TOBMASOFF, Commander of the Third Army of the West, 

Kamenskoi, 18,284 1208 980 — 

Markofl^ 17,712 1208 980 — 

Saoken, . . . . . • 4,000 2000 490 — 

Lambert, — 6436 736 — 

Total, .... 34,996 9862 8186 4500 
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BSOAPITULATION OF THS WHOLS ABMT. 

In&ntiy. Gayaliy. Artillery. OoesAoks. 

Fint army of the West, . . 111,194 20,484 12,985 9000 

Second do. . « . 42,804 7,852 4,165 4500 

Third do. . . . 84,996 9,852 3,185 4500 

Grand total, . . 188,994 88,188 20,835 18,000 

SUMMABZ. 

Infantry, 188,994 

Oavahy, , . . ' . . 88,188 

ArtiUery, 20,335 

CoMackfl, ...... 18,000 

Total, ' 26M67 
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